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NAR11AT1V.E of the Proceedings of Sir John lUchirdson on the Shores of 
the Polar AVa, between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers; and Instruc¬ 
tions delivered by him to Dr. Rae, 


Narrative of Sir John Richardson. 

Sir, No. 1 - 

I HAVE the honour to acquaint you, for the information of my Lords Commis- Narrative of Pro- 
sioners of the Admiralty, of my return from America in the Royal mail steamer ccediims of Sir 
“ Caledonia.*’ Kichardaon. 

Having, as opportunities oflFcrcd, sent you from time to time detailed accounts 
of the progress of tlie Arctic Searcliing Expedition under my command, I beg 
now to submit, for the consideration of their Lordships, a connected summary of ^^ 
the whole proceedings of the party up to this time; and also to report* thef^ 
organization of a detachment, under charge of Mr. Rae, to ensure the completion 
of the entire scheme of search comprehended in their Lordships’ Instructions 
to nio. 

On the 4th of June 1847, five seamen, 15 sappers and miners, with’four 
boats, 15,800 lbs, of pemmicaii, and other provisions and stores, were embarked 
at Ciravesc nd on board the Hudson’s Bay Company’s ships “ Prince Rupert” and 
“ Westminster.” I'lie arrival of these ships at York Factory 'was later than 
usual, and some of the expedition stores still rcinaiiied on board on the 10th of 
September; hut Chief Trader Bell, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who now took 
cluirge of the parly, roiisidcrcil it imprudent to wait longer for their landing. At 
this (late, therefore, he commenced his voyage into the interior, taking with him, 
in addition to the English boats and their crews, a large battcau, with sixteen 
('anadiaii tmjatjairs^ an J the stores necessary for building a w inter residence, pro¬ 
viding for the fisheries, and equipping and paying Indian hunters. 

Owing to the extreme dryness of the summer, the rivers w^ere uncommonly 
low, and the boats beinn- therefore unable to carry more than two-thirds of their 
ordinary load, it was necessary to leave a considerable quantity of pcmmican at 
York Factory to be forw^arded inland, witli the additional supplies next summer. 

The difficulties which Mr. Bell encountered, a.s well from the lowness of the waters 
as from the very early setting in of winttf, were great; his progress, consequently, 
was slow, and lie was finally arrested by the freezing of the lakes, six days* march 
short of his intended winter quarters at Cumberland House, 

He immediately housed the boats, constructed a store-house for the reception 
of the provisions and other packages, established fisheries, and as soon as sledges 
could be made, accompanied the bulk of the party on snow shoes through the 
woods to Cumberland House. 

At that place, and at Beaver Lake, about 60 miles further to the northward, 
the men were supported through the winter by the fisherie.s, hut at Cedar Lake, 
whore the boats were laid up, the fishing was unproductive, and there was, con- 
.sequently, an unforeseen consumption of pcmmican by the boat-keepers, and the 
wives and children of three of the voyageurs who could not travel over the snow 
to Cumberland House. This deficit of pemmican was fully made up during the 
winter by tho exertions of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers ou the upper 
portion of Saskatchewan. Mr. Bell made winter journeys to Cedar Lake, and 
early in the spring sent carpenters down to put the boats in repair, so that ev^ry^ 
thing was ready for the resumption of tfao voyage on the breaking lip of the^vers,- 
which took place in the beginning of June 1848. / ;.j.. 

On the 25th of March 1848, Mr. Rae and I left Liverpool 
American mail steamer “ Hibernia,” landed a fortniglit afterwards at jfew 
and proceeded by way of the Rodson and'Lake Champlain to. Montreal, 
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found waiting/or us 16 CatiAdian wyag^eurs, forming the crews of two canoes 
provided by Sir George Simpson, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
territories. Our route lay through Lakes Ontario, Erie, St. Claire and Huron to 
Sault St. Marie, where we were detained some days waiting for the breaking i|p 
of the ice on Lake Superior. When tho lake opened we resumed our voyage to 
Fort William, and from thence to Rainy Lake, the Lake of the Woods and Lake 
Wiiiipeg, where we were again stopped for some days by the ice, but having at 
length succeeded in breaking our way through, we entered the Saskatchewan 
River on the 9th of June, and on the 15th reached Cumberland House. Here 
we learned that Mr. Bell had set out a fortnight previously, but had been detained 
by icc in Beaver Lake for four days. We followed him with diligence through 
leaver Lake, Ghurcbill River, Isle la Crosse, Butialo and Methy Lakes to 
Metliy Portage, where We overtook him on the 20th of June 1848. 

With the assistance of the voyatje.urs from Montreal, the boats and stores 
were transported, on the men’s shoulders, across tlie Portage in eight days ; tliis 
laborious proceeding having been rendered necessary by the death of the whole of 
the horses usually employed there. The two canoes, with their crews, were sent 
back to Canada. 

On the 15th of July, having reached the last portage on Slave River, three 
boats were arranged for the sea voyage, with full loads of peinmican and able 
crews, consisting in the aggregate of 18 men. Mr. Rae and 1 embarked in 
them, to proceed witli all speed to the mouth of the Mackenzie, leaving Mr. Bell 
with the remainder of the party and two boats containing the. storeys for winter 
lise, with directions to make the best of his way to Great Bear Lake, to establish 
a fishery at its west end, near the site of Fort Franklin, for the convenience of 
the sea party, in the event of its having to return up the Mackenzie ; and lastly, 
having traversed the lake to its northern extremity, to erect dwelling-houses and 
store-houses near the influx of Dease River, and to carry on fisheries at such 
suitable places as he should discover in the neighbourhood. He was also instructed 
to despatch James Hope (a Cree Indian belonging to his party, who had been 
formerly emploVed in the Expedition, under Messrs. Dease and Simpson, and 
knew the country well), together with a native hunter of the district, to the banks 
of tho Coppermine in tlie beginning of September, there to hnnt till tho 20th of 
the month, and look out diligently for the arrival of the l)oats. 

On my way to the sea I landed three bags of pernmican at Fort Good Hope, 
the lowest of the Company’s posts on the Mackenzie, for the use of any party 
from Sir James Ross's ships, or from the “ Plover/’ which might roach that esta¬ 
blishment, and 1 likewise deposited one case of the samt. article, with so.vcrnl 
memoranda and letters at l^oiut Separation, which forms the apex of the delta of 
the Mackenzie, marking the locality in the manner agreed upon. 

We reached the sea on tlie 4tli of August, and had an interview with about 
300 Esquimaux, who were collected to meet us, having been apprised of our 
coming by signal fires lighted by their hunting parties on the hills skirting the 
river. Tile distance from Point Encounter, where we met this party, to the mouth 
of the Coppermine River, including the larger inflections of the coast line, is 
upwards of 800 miles; and as we had almost constantly head winds, we rowed 
along, near the shore, landing at least t>vice a day to cook, occasionally to hunt, 
for the most part at night to sleep on shore, and often to look out from the high 
capes. Our coramuiiicatioiis with parties of Esquimaux assembled on the head¬ 
lands to hunt whales, or scattered in parties of two or three along the coast in 
pursuit of reindeer and waterfowl, were frequent They came olFto us with con¬ 
fidence, and through the medium of our excellent Esquimaux Albert, who spoke 
good English, we were able to converse willi them readily. They inyanably told 
us that no ships had passed, and were rejoiced to learn by our inquiirle.s that there 
was a prospect of their seeing more white men on their shores. Up to Cape 
J3athurst, or for about one-third of the distance between the Mackenzie and Cop¬ 
permine, the Esquimmix informed us that for six weeks of summer, or as they 
expressed U, for the greater part of two moons, during which they were chiefly 
occupied in the pursuit of whales, they never saw any ice. ^ 

We found an Esquimaux family encamped on the extremity of Cape Bathurst; 
but as c^r to that place as we could effect a landing without observation, we 
erected'a signal post, and buried a case of pernmican; and we made a similar 
deposit marked by a pile of painted stoneSi on the exttemit]^ of Cape Parry. 

After 
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’ After rounding the letter cape we^ observed, for the first time oii the voyage, Nam*iV« 
floea of drift ice, which became the more numerous as we approached Dolphin ’ 

and Union Strait; and in this part of rhe coast we saw no Rsquimaux, though we ** ^ ' 

found a few recent traces of their bunting parties. 

Oil the 22d of August we had a strong gale of westerly wind, before which we 
ran under sail for sonic hours, but it speedily augmented to a violent storm, and 
we were compelled to provide for the safety nf the boats.by running among the 
ice, loosely packed on Point Cockburn. During the night much ice drifted past, 
and in the morning wc found ourselves hemmed in by dense packs, extending as 
far as the eye could reach. Up to this time the weather had been of the usual 
summer temperature of that region, but it now became very cold, and. we had 
continual frosts, with frequent snow storms, during the remainder of our stay on 
the coast. By keeping close to the beach in places where" the shallowness of the 
water kef)t off the larger pieces of ice, by cutting passages for the boats where the 
packs abutted against the rocks, by dragging the boats over the smoother floes, 
and by making portages along the shore, according to circumstances, with the 
aid of occasional spaces of open water, we succeeded, with much labour, in making 
our w^ay to a bay between Capes llearne and Kendall by the end of the month. 

1 had previously thought il.advisable to abridge the labour of tliecrows, by leaving 
oue boat, with its cargo of pcmmieaii, on the north side of Cape Krusenstern; 
and by the time we came near Cape Kendall the two remaining boats were 
scarcely seaworthy, having been much cut by the young icc which now bound the 
does togetlier. The ground was covered with snow, no open w^ater was visible 
from the highest capes, and the winter appeared to have set in with rigour. 
found myself, therefore, reluctantly compelled to abandon the boats, and to "pro* 
secute the journey to our winter residence on Croat Bear Lake by land. The 
pemmicaii and ammunition were carefully concealed for future use, the boats wiere 
hauled up on the bcjjch, and the party directed to prepare for the march. The 
baggage, consisting of 13 days' provisions, cooking utensils, hatchets, astronomical 
iustruincnLs, u few books, the aniinunition,. two nets, with several setting lines, 
llalkctt's portable boat, a package of dried plants, my bedding, and a few articles 
of clothing, were distributed by lot. Each man carried, in addition to his assigned 
load, Ins own blaidcct, mocassins, and such articles of clothing tfs he^chosc. All 
were furnished with snow shoes. Mr. Rac carried the greatest part of his own 
bedding and spare clothing. 

We set out on the 3d of Sepfember, and on the following day came to an 
encampment of Esquimaux. They cheerfully ferried us across the mouth of a 
wide river, which 1 named the Rac. We afterwards crossed the Richardson in 
Lieutenant llalkett’s boat, and following the line of the Coppermine, and of its 
tributary, the Kendall, w'c gained a branch of Dcase'.s River; and on the tbirteenUi 
day reached our destined quarters at Eort Confidence. Our march through 
half frozen swamps or over hills covered with snow was necessarily toilsome; 
but by keeping as much as possible in the river valleys, we had to p'<iss only 
one night without firing for the purposes of cookery. In a thick fog, during 
which we were able to proceed in the proper direction by compa^ss, James Hope 
and his Indian companion, who iiad been despatched by Mr. Bell to meet ns, 
lost their way, and so missed us; but on coming to our trail on the Kendall, 
they perceived that we had passed, and returned to Fort Confidence two days after 
our arrival there. 

In the voyage between the Mackenzie and Coppermine, 1 carefully executed 
their ]|^rdships’ instructions with respect to the examination of the coast line, and 
became fully convinced that no ships had passed within view of the mainland. It 
is, indeed, nearly impossible that they could have done so unobserved by some of 
the numerous parties of Esquimaux on the look'^out for whales. We were, more-* 
over, informed by the Esquimaux of Back’s Inlet, that the ice had been pressing 
on their shore nearly the whole summer, and its closely packed condition when 
we left it, on the 4th of September, made it highly improbable, that it would open 
for ship navigation later in the season. 

1 regretted extremely that the state of the ice prevented me from crossing to 
Wollaston Land, and thus completing in one season the whole, scheme of their 
Ixirdsfaips* instructions. The open in-between Wollaston and Victoria Lanck has 
always appeared to^ me to possess .great interest, ..for tln:ough it the fiood tide 
evidently sets into Coronation Gulf, diverging to the wc^ijfard by the Dolphin and . 

U nion Strait,, and to the oastwatd^round Capa AlMAnder. By thaAjlh clause: iff 
1^7. A 2 Sir 
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Sir John Franklin’s instructions^ he is directed to steer south-'Westvrard from Oape 
Walker, which would lead him nearly in the direction of the strait in questiofn. If 
Sir John found Barrows Strait as open as when Sir Edward Parry passed it on 
four previous occasions, I am convinced that (complying exactly as he could' with 
his instructions, and without looking into the .Wellington Sound, or other openings 
either to the south or north of Barrow’s Strait) be pushed directly west to Cape 
Walker, and from thence south-westwards. If so, the ships were probably shut 
up in some of the passages between Victoria, Banks's, and Wollaston’s Lands. 
This opinion, which I have advocated in my former communications, is rather 
strengthened by the laborious journeys of Sir Janies Ross having disclosed no 
traces of the missing ships. 

Being apprehensive that the boats I left on the coast would be broken up by 
the Esquimaux, and being, moreover, of opinion that the examination oi the 
opening in question might be safely and efficiently performed in the only remaining 
boat I had fit for transport from Bear Lake to the Coppermine, I determined to 
entrust this important service to Mr. Rae, who volunteered, and whose ability and 
zeal in the cause 1 cannot too highly commend. He selected an excellent crew, 
all of them experienced voyageurs^ and capable of finding their way back to Bear 
Ijake without guides, should any unforeseen accident deprive them of their leader. 
In the month of March (1849) a sufficient supply of pernrnican and other necessary 
stores, with the equipments of the boat, were transported over the snow ou dog 
sledges, to a navigable part of the Kendall River, and left there under the charge 
of two men. As soon as tlieDcasc broke up in June, Mr. Rac would follow with 
«tlie boat, the rest of the crew and a party of Indian hunters, and would descend the 
Coppermine River about the middle of July, at which time the sea generally 
begins to break up. He w^oiild then, as soon as possible, cross from Cape 
Krusenstern to Wollaston Laud, and endeavour to penetrate to the northward, 
creeling signal columns, and making deposits on conspicuous lieadlands, and 
especially on the north shore of Banks’s Land, should he be fortunate enough to 
attain that coast. He was further instructed not to hazard the safety of his party 
by remaining too long on the north side of Dolphin and Union Strait, and to be 
guided in his movements by the. season, the state of the ice, and such intelligence 
as he mighty obtabi from the Esquimaux. He was, moreover, directed to report 
bis proceedings to their Lordships immediately on his return, and should his 
despatches experience no delay on the route, they may be expected in England in 
April or May next. He was also requested to engage one or more families of 
Indian hunters to pass the summer of 18.^0 on the hanks of the Coppermine 
River, to be ready to assist any party that may direct their course that way. 

With respect to the recommendation of additional measures in furtherance of 
the humane views of their Lordships, it is riccr^ssary to take into account the time 
for Hhich the Discovery Ships were provisioned. Deer migrate over the ice in the 
spring, from the main shore to Victoria and Wollaston Lands, in large herds, and 
return in the autumn. These lands are also the breeding places of vast flocks of 
snow geese ; so that with ordinary skill in hunting, a large supply of food might 
be procured on their shores in^hc months of June, July and August. Seals are 
also numerous in those seas, and arc easily shot, their curiosity rendering them a 
ready prey to a boat party. In these ways and by fishing, the stock of provisions 
might be greatly augmented. And we have the recent example of Mr. Rae, who 
passed a severe winter on the very barren shores of Repulse Bay, with no other 
fuel than the withered tufts of a herbaceous andromeda, and maintained a 
numerous party on the spoils of the chase alone for a whole year. Such instances 
forbid us to lose hope. Should Sir John Franklin’s provisions become so far 
reduced as to be inadequate to a winter’s consumption, it is not likely that he wimld 
remain longer by his ships, but rather that in one body, or in several, the officers 
and crews, with boats cut down so as to be light enough to drag over the ice, or 
built expressly for that purpose, would endeavour to make their way eastward to 
Lancaster Sound, or southwards to the mainland, according to the longitude in 
which the ships were arrested. I would then beg leave to suggest that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company be authorized and requested to promise liberal rewards to Indians 
and Esquimaux who may relieve white men entering their lands. Some parties of 
Esquimaux frequenting the coast to the i^stward of the Mackenzie are in the 
habit pf passing the winter in the vicinity of the Hudson\s Bay Company's post 
on the Rat River (a tributary of the Peel), and might be interested in the cause 
by judicious proiYiises. The Russian Fur Company have a post on the Yiican or 

Colville, 
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Colville^ which falls into the Airctic Sea about ntidway between the Macketizic Rsi^ativ: 
and Behring^s Straits, and through their officers similar offers might be ihade to 
the western Esquimaux, We know from the Narrative of Sir John Franklin's 
:diRcotrcry of that coast, and alsd from the subsocjucnt voyage of Messrs. Dease 
and Simpson, that the Esquimaux who frequent the eatuary of the Mackenzie 
meet those from Point Barrow, at an intermediate point, for the purposes of 
barter; and in this way intelligence of any interesting occurrence is conveyed 
along the coast. The Russian post on the Colville receives its supplies from a 
post in Norton Sound, where it would be easy for any vessel bound to Behring’s 
Straits to land a communication. Mr. liae, having been appointed to the charge 
of the Mackenzie River fur districts, will give a proper direction to the efforts of 
Indian hunters in that quarter. 

As it is thought by some, whose opinion 1 highly value, tliat the^ Discovery 
Ships may have penetrated to the westward in so high a latitude as not to come 
within sight of the mainland, I may further suggest the desirableness of the ex¬ 
amination nf the western coasts of Banks’s.and Parry’s Islands; but as this would 
require a ship expedition by way of Behring’s Straits, I must leave the discussion 
of the practicability of such a scheme to the able executive officers who have 
navigated the Northern Seas. 

Having thus, Sir, in a more diffuse manner than is usual in an official letter, 
but in accordance with my sense of the deep interest felt on the subject, not only 
by My Lords Commissioners, but by the nation at large, and I may add by the 
whole civilised world, recapitulated the proceedings of the Expedition, and 
detailed iny opinions, I have only to add, that after the return of Mr. Rae apd*" 
myself from the coast in September 1848, we devoted our leisure during the 
winter to observations on the magnetic intensity and force, with the uniplar 
magnetomotcr, and Dr. Lloyd’s inclinometer, and kept hourly registers for 
fourteen hours each day of the declinometer, barometer, thermometer and wind 
vane. 

Ill the beginning of May 1849, Mr. Bell and I, taking with us all the Euro¬ 
peans of the party tlien remaining at the fort, and such of the Canadians as were 
not to be employed with Mr. Rae on his summer expedition, crossed. Great Bear 
Ijako on the ice, and wlien the navigation opened in June, ascended (he Mackenzie, 
and retraced my outward route. We were stopped by ice on Great Slave Lake 
till the llih of July. On reaching Methy Portage, Mr. Bell resumed his duties 
in the Company’s service, and I proceeded with the party to Norway House, 
where I discharged the Canadians, whose term of engagement had expired, and 
swit the seamen and sap|)ers and miners to York Factory, there to embark in 
tlic Company's ship bound for England. 1 then continived my voyage to Canada 
in a canoe, and after piLSsing two days at Montreal with Sir George Simpson in 
examining the charges for supplies furnished to the Expedition, proceed^ to 
Boston for embarkation in the mail steamer. 

I have, &c, / 

(signed) John RUfhardmi^ Medical Inspector, 

Commanding the Arctic Searching Expedition. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, , 

• &c. &c. 


COKRESPONDENGS. 

Fort Confidence, Great Bear Lake, 
Sir, May 5. 1949. 

1 HAVE the honour to enclose, for the information of My Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, a copy of the Memorandum which 1 have issued to Mr. Rae, 
for his gqidance in search of the Discovery Ships during the ensuing summer. 
Several reasons have combined to ihduce me to delegate this duty to Mr. Rae, in 
preference to endeavouring to execute it in person; and I hope that a cqnside^ion 
of them wilLinduce their Lordships, to approveof .my having done so. 

. 407 . •. ■ :a 3 ..: ' ■-■■'In 
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Narrative ef Pro- ■ In the first place, no one can be better qualified than Mrl Raefi^r tbiii'sefvicfyby 
cf^ii^ o^r experience, judgment, zeal and physical endowments. In the next place, thfe men 
o^n tc on. have volunteered arc mostly natives of the country; and having all been 

trained in tlic service of the Hudson’s Hay Company, tliey yield a more ready and 
cheerful obedience to the Company’s officers than to any others. i\nd lastly, in 
respect to tCOPOiny, this urruugement is preferable to any other one that 1 have 
the means of making. The wages of the European party are higher than those of 
the men that have volunteered ; and had they been employed on this service, they 
could not have returned to England before October or November 1850, to which 
time their wages would have run on. Should tlic next summer be even moderately 
favourable, 1 trust Mr. llae will be able to return to this place by the end of 
August, or very early in September, to remove everything across the Lake, and 
to send the men sufficiently far southwards before the close of the navigation, to 
enable them to reach the Depot at Norway House in June, when, agreeably lo 
the practice of the country, their engagements terminate. 

As Great Bear Lake is not open for the navigation of boats before August, 
four of the eight men wlio form Mr. Rac’s party must have remained here till 
that time, to transport the instruments and stores to the Mackenzie, even supposing 
thaMhe intended summer excursion had not been necessary ; so that, in point of 
fact, the additional expense to be incurred in completing this part of the scheme 
of search comprehended in my instructions, is the wages of four men for one year. 
Mr. Rae is appointed by the Governor and I'ouncil of the Company to the charge 
of the Mackenzie River district, and will assume the duties of that situation on 
leaching that river. The provisions for the party during the summer, and for 
their voyage southward to some proper fishing station in autumn, are already 
laid up. 

Siiould Mr. Rae succeed in exploring the passage between Victoria and Wol¬ 
laston Lands, and the opening to the westwuird of North Somerset have been 
examined by the steam launches attached to Sir James Koss\s ships, these being 
the only connecting straits between the western prolongation of Lancaster Sound 
and the channel which washes the continental shores, it is clear that from the 
Mackenzie eastward the. searcli for the Di.scovery Ships aloiig the coasts of the 
mainland will have been complete. And as all the Esquimaux wo mot at the 
mouth of the Mackenzie, and along the coast to (Jape Hntiturst, agreed in reporting 
that they had seen no ships, wc cannot but conclude that Sir John Franklin had 
not succeeded in finding a passage to the westvrurd. 

There is another point on which I beg leave to say a few words. It may 
appear to their Lordships, considering the casualties incident to such Expeditions,* 
unsafe to send only one j^fficer on such a service ; but, constructed as Mr. Rae*s 
party is, I have no apprehension.s on this score fur their safety, even supposing 
that their leader should imfortunatcly meet with some accident. All the party 
have been for a length of time in the Company's service, are acquainted with all 
the expedients for mitigating the severity of the climate, and are more or less 
accustomed to note landmarks, and find their way for long distances by routes 
that they have once Imversed. 4Some of tl»cm are hunters; one of them is an 
active and intelligent Esquimaux, who is habituated to an ice-incumbered sea ; and 
two are Cree Indians, as skilful as the native inhabitants of these lands in retracing 
the way back to Great Bear Lake. The cider of these Crees is engaged as guide 
for the Coppermine River, having accompanied Dcascand Simpson in their voyage 
of discovery, and being acquainted uitli all the rapids. 

With respect to the party who arC to return to England this season, the majority 
of them wintered at Big Island, in Great Slave Lake, and, as I have lately learnt, 
have liad abundance of fish. Three others were sent, four days ago, across the 
lake to Fort Franklin, a distance of 160 miles; and Mr. Bell and t, with the 
remaining sapner and miner, intend to follow them on the 7th instant. Winter 
IB still in full vigour here, the temperature sinking at night to ten ■ or more 
degrees below' zero, and the snow not being sensibly diminished ; but we expect 
to nod the spring thaw ccdVanced at the other end of the lake, and tube able to 
descend Bear Lake River by open water early in June. Great Slave Lake 
generally becomes navigable about the end of that month, end 1 hope to conduct 
all the. party to Norway House, on the way to York Factory, time enough to’ 
^mtork in Um Company’s ship, which leaves that place for England generally in 
^ptomber. It is my intention to return homewards by way of Canada, that I 
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may examine the accounU against the Govcrnmeat, at the Company’s establish¬ 
ment at Lachiue, to which place they have been forwarded from the several 
interior posts^ 

1 have the honour, &c. 
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KatraliTa.^i 



^ (signed) John Richardson^ 

Commanding^ Arctic Searching Expedition. 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, 

&c. &c. 


Fort Corffidciice, Great Bear Lake, 

(Memorandum.) May 1, lfi49. 

As in the prosecution of the search for traces of the Discovery Ships under 
command of Sir John Franklin, the continental coast line between the Macken2ie 
and Coppermine Rivers has been carefully examined, the only part of my instruc¬ 
tions not yet complied with, is the examination of the adjoining shores of Wol¬ 
laston and Victoria Lands, which the state qf the ice in Dbipliin and Union 
Straits rendered inapproachable last autumn. That these two lands are separated 
from each other by a strait lying between the 1.11th and llSth meridians, is 
rendered almost certain by a consideration of the direction of the flood tide, which, 
on the west side of these parallels, sets to the westward through Dolphin and 
Thiion Straits, and to the eastward of them, sets to the eastward towards 
Alexander ; coming, we must conclude, from the northward between the lands in 
C|uc8tion : for the survey by Messrs. Dease and Simpson has shown that the coast 
of Victoria Land is continuous up to the 111th parallel; and the latter gentleman 
records his opinion, that much of the heavy drift ice that encumbers Coronation 
Gulf descends from the north between these lands. 

The exploring of the shores of this strait is of much importance in the search 
for the Discovery Ships, for the following rea.sons:—Sir John Franklin was 
directed io steer to the S. W. after he had passed Barrow’s Straits, a course which 
would loud him to the strait in question, and he would be deterred from at- 
templiiig a direct westerly course by the circumstance of Sir Edward Parry 
having found that route iinprac;j||icublc for two successive seasons. Should there 
be several islands between Wollaston and Banks’s Lands, and the channels between 
them be intricate, it i.s not unlikely that the ships may have been shut up therein 
by ice. It was the intention of Sir Janies Ross, in the event of his reaching 
Winter Harbour last year, to send a party across the ice this spring to pass 
between Victoria and Wollaston Lands towards Cape Krusenstem and the 
Coppermine. River. To co-opcrate w iih that party and to aid it with provisions, 
or supply its place, should circumstances have prevented its being sent, it is 
expedient that a party should go from hence, and as you and a party of men have 
volunteered for this service, 1 hereby, in virtue of the clause of my instructions 
which authorizes me to detach you and a party ^ volunteers under your command, 
appoint you to this duty. You are therefore to descend the Coppermine River, 
and as soon as the sea opens in July, are to proceed to explore the strait in 
question, endeavouring to communicate with any parties of Esquimaux you may 
meet*with on Wollaston or the neiglibouriug islands. Should you reach the 
northern coa.st of Banks’s Land, you are there to erect a pile of stones, and deposit 
a memorandum of your object and proceedings at the distance of 10 feet from its 
base, marking that side of the pile with abroad arrow in red or whhe paint. 
You are also to erect similar piles, and deposit in the same manner memoranda 
for the gufj^ance of the party detached by Sir James Ross, on conspicuous head¬ 
lands, when you can do so without materially delaying your progress. Should 
you discovier any piles erected by that party, and learn from the memoranda 
deposited near them that the strait has been sufRciently explored down to that 
place, you are to proceed further in that direction ; and ypii are at liberty to 
use your own judgment in deviating from this route, if, from information given by 
the Esquimaux, or obtained from other sources, you are of opinion that the ships, 
or part of their crews, may be found jn another directidii. 

Having the fullest cQnfldbnce ill your judgment, experience and prudence^ 
1 shall not name a period to your advance, further than by requesting you itotUt 
hazard the safety af the party eniriisted to your cate, by delaying your retdra'toib 
ioy. ^ ; a 4 teiig. 
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lonp^. The last season furnishes a strong instance of the early date at which the 
winter occasionally sets in in these seas. 

Having performed this service, or prosecuted it as far as practicable, with a due 
regard to the safety of yonr party, you are to return with all speed to Fort Con¬ 
fidence, and embarking wilhout delay the instruments and stores remaining at 
that post, to proceed forthwith to^ Fort Simpson. Such of the stores aS arc useful 
to the Company are to be valued and handed over to them, and the instruments 
are to be forwarded to England, addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
The men are to be sent to winter at some fishing station sufficiently to the south¬ 
ward to ensure their early arrival at Norway House next spring; and you are 
to direct them to be furnished with nets, that they may provide for their own 
sustenance during the. winter, with as little expense to the Government as 
possible. 

Immediately on your return from the coast, you are to communicate an account 
of your proceedings to tlie Secretary of the Admiralty, for the information of 
their Lordships; and you are also to transmit to him*a chart of any hitherto 
unexplored coasts or straits you may discover, as soon as you have had leisure to 
construct it. 

Given under iny hand, at Fort Confidence, 1 st May 1849. 


(signed) John Ilichardson^ 

John llae, Esej. Commanding Arctic Searcliiiig Expedition. 


My Dear Kae, Lake Winipeg, August 19 , 1849. 

As I learn from the newspapers which 1 have just road, and wliich f shall 
forward for your perusal, that Sir .Tames Ross did not reach Barrow's Strait till 
after the 28th of August, and that it is probable that he may have been arrested 
short of his intended wintering quarters at Melville Island or Banks's Ijaud, and 
could not consequently send off his proposed spring party to the Coppi rminc 
River this season, I consider it likely that he may detenriiuc on sending that 
party next spring; and if so, by the present arrangements they will, on their 
arrival at Groat Bear Lake, find Fort Confidcnce^eserted. 

I therefore think it important that you should engage citlier the Chief of some 
party, or two expert hunter.-?, to pass the montlis of June and July 1850, on 
the portage between Bear Lake and the Coppermine lliver, promising them 
a handsome reward if they render any assistance to the expected white party, 
and paying them such moderate sums, in addition to a full supply of auimiiiiU 
tion, as may content them for spending the summer on such excellent hunting 
grounds. 

You will have no difficulty in engaging either Martin Lake or Bear Lake 
Indians for this service; and there is abundance of time, after the arrival of the 
March packet, for them to reaejt Fort Confidence long before the snow begins 
to melt. 

1 will thank you to furnish the Indians with five or six memoranda in water¬ 
proof cases, with directions to plant them jn conspicuous places at the mouth of 
the Kendall, Fletis Station, Fort Confidence, and elsewhere. 

These precautions may prove to be unnecessary^ as Ross's party will most 
likely, early in their march, discover some of your landmarks, and learn, by the 
notes you have left, your intention of quitting Fort Confidence this season, and 
thereupon turn back to the ship. But, at a small expense, if the Indians carry 
their instructions out fully, they will save the party from having to maiie the long 
journey round Bear Lake without assistance. 

I remain, &c. ^ 

(signed) John Richardson; 
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NARRAT]|^VE of the Proceej>1}Ags of Cz.ptw\^€lkUy of Her Majesty's Ship 
Heralti,” and Commander Moore an<l Lieulcn^ant PuU&i^ of Her Majesty's 
Sloop “ Plover/' through Behrmg*s. SiraitSt and towards the Mouth of the 
Mackenzie River. 

Her Majesty's Ship “ Herald/’ 

Sir, November 22, 1849. No.?: 

Herewith I have tho honour to transmit, for the information of my fjords Nairniive of Pro- 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, a circumstantial account of njy proceedings since Keilei't 
leaving Oahu on the 19th of May last, Moore,’and Ulut!' 

Passing to the southward of Oneehow and Lissiansky Island, and close to the 

I yosition of Byen’s and Morrell's Islands, without meeting with either of the two 
atter, we sighted Kainschatka, at 6 am. on the 22d of June: there we picked up 
a fresh gale oft the laud, which ran me within a mile of Cape Gavarea, and left me 
in a dead calm. My position would .have been critical nad I not found at this 
distance bottom in 30 fathoms. 

At daylight three ships were in sight off tho Point of Petropaulski, the itiiragc Off Petrupauitki. 
transforming them into every imaginable shape. Witli light variable winds, 
assisted by our boats, and a slight northerly current, we reached an anchorage TTnrhorod in en- / 
the entrance, in 15 fathoms, by 7 p.m. * tninre of Awao-ka 

This voyage occupied 35 days, and was. only remarkable for the lightness of 
tho winds, the fineness of the weather, and the almost entire absence of fog, twenty- 
four hours never having elapsed without having obtained observations, either by 
day or night, for the position of the ship. 

The three vessels we had noticed proved to be American whale ships that had 
also towed into an anchorage. T boarded one of them, and learned tbstt they had 
left the port the day before, but having lost some men, had returned to pick them 
up. From this vessel 1 also learned that the ** Plover” had not been to Petro- 
[laulski, but that a report was current of a ves.sel having wintered somewhere to 
the northwaixl. * 

I'his information determined me to go to the anchorage with the ship, tf 1 could ^ 
do so without loss of time, getting at the same time two boats ready to proceed 
there and obtain information, in case it should continue calm. * 

The wood at this port is excellent, the water easily obtained, and the best 1 have Awatska 
ever tasted. At Chamisso Island, to have taken in the same quantity of water 
1 did here, would have cost me days for hours. 

A tine northerly breeze springing up at midnight, although foul, T weighed 
with the ship, shortly after despatching the boats. The wind freshened with tfie 
tide in our favour, and we came to it 7 a.m., in our former anchorage otf the 
watering-place. 

In our passage up, the masters of the American vessels came on board to gain Entered the Kar- 
information relative to Behring's Straits, whither they were bound ^ they informed boar of Petm- 
me that at least 20 American vessels would pass through those straits this year, p^uld^i. 
in consequence of the success of one of their vessels last season. The master of 
the successful vessel appears to have been an enterprising man; he bad a rovifig 
commission from liis owner, but having been unsuccessful in the Japanese Seas, 
and readinpf in Captain Bcechey’s voyage of the ^number of whales he bad seen 
in tlie Arctic Sea, he determined to go there ; he did so, and succeeded, entering 
the straits tMdb a clear ship, and returning al}Out six weeks after, with 4,000 
barrels. 

The Governor at Petropaulski had not heard of a vessel having wintered to the 
northward, nor could he inform me from what source liuch a ri&port could have 
sprung^ 

I found lying here the Royal Thames Yacht Club schooner Nancy Dawson/' 
owned and commanded by a Mr. Sbeddeiij formerly a mate in the Royal Navy. 

He informed xae that his object in coming here was to go through the straits, and 
as far north as posaihih, in s^rch of Sir Jplm Franklin s Expcditiou : he w'iw last 
from Hong KoUg, haying touched at tfaa^LckiChQO Islands. &hp is well found :&i 
provisions, stores and instruments : her crew were entered at Hong 
toy, #.B' greitft'r. 
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greater part of them Americans); they appear to be a moat disorganized set of men. 
Mr. Shedden oflered to place his vessel at my disposal, and appeared anxious that 
I should send an officer on board him. 

By 7 p.m, we had completed our water (having obtained 35 tons), and by 
10 p.m. had taken on board as much wood as we could stow. 

June 25.—At 6 a.m. weighed in a calm, and towed out from the anchorage. 
Got a light wind from the southward, bringing with it a fog, though still not so 
thick but that both* sides of the entrance could be seen. Continued beating out. 
In making a stretch over to the eastern shore from Babouski Island, the fog closed 
down over the rocks, and deceived me as to their distance; 1 hove the ship in stays 
with the greatest confidence, but the whirls of the tide made her slack, and shot 
her on to the rocks, before I had time to bring up with an anchor. 

The stream anchor and cable was laid out, and hove taut, and at 2. 10 p.m. the 
ship was hove off into deep water, having been nearly three hours on shore; for¬ 
tunately, the water at the time was glassy smooth, so that the ship laid perfectly 
quiet, until a short time before getting off, when she lifted, and struck heavily 
by the bow two or three times, bringing away on each occasion small pieces of her 
false keel. The ship made no water, and 1 did not consider her much damaged. 
Remained at anchor during tiic night. 

June 26.—9 a.m. weighed with a light S. E. wind, but was obliged to anchor 
again in a very exposed position, near the Island of Staritchkoo, it lieing a cairn, 
jwith a current setting directly on shore. A thick fog and dead calm during the 
night. Quantities offish and crabs were caught at this position. 

June 27.—At 10 a.m. wc weighed with a light N.E. wind, which took us 
clear of the shoals off the entrance, and almost immediately wc entered a dense 
fog. 

Struggling with light variable winds and fogs, we did not pass Bhcring s Island 
until the 2d of July. On the morning of the 13t.h we passed the carcass of a 
dead whale, and in tlic forenoon another; shortly afterwards we exchanged colours 
with one of the American whalers wc had seen at Pctropaulski, and before 12 
o’clock the oihf r two. Large flocks of the little crested ank about the ship. At 
noon, the north-west end of St. J.awrenoe Island bore true east, distant 12 mile.s. 
Running during the night with a fresh S.S.W. wind, and thick weather. Mauled 
up for the Asiatic .shore at 7 a. m. under easy sail, to make the land, which we did 
near the northern point of St. Lawrence Bay, having experienced in that time a 
current of 2 !) miles to the northward. At 8. 30, passing within three miles of East 
Cape, shaped our course for Cape Esponberg (Kotzebue ^jound) with a very 
strong S.E. wind. 

In passing across the straits, wc saw to the northward of the Diomede Islands 
two other wliale-ships hove to, with their heads to the S.W., one of them trying 
out. 

Wc passed over the shoal spoken of by Captain Beechey, off Schisinarief Inlet, 
and found in 7 fatlioins the least water, the sea at the time so high and hollow 
that it frequently broke into our main chains. 

Running aloug the low land off Cape E^penberg, which we passed shortly after 
midnight, we had uninterrupted daylight ; the only difference between tiie light 
at midnight and noon being as the light of a November day in England is to that 
of a summer’s one. 

As we entered the Sound, the wind gradually lightened, and veered to the east¬ 
ward. Passed several logs of drift-wood. 

July 15-—Shortly after 8 a.m. we made out a vessel at anchor under Chamisso 
Island, and at 10 exchanged numbers with Her Majesty’s ship “ Plover.” We 
reached the anchorage by 1 p.m., having run in 50hours from the west end of 
St. Lawrence Island to the anchorage off Chamisso. 

Commander Moore came on board, from whom I was glad to learn that the 
officers and crew were all healthy and in good spirits. He had only arrived at 
6 a-m. the day previous, having passed the winter in a harbour discovered by the 
“ plover on the Asiatic shore, close to the south of Cape Tchukatsky. 

Before my arrival, two boats had been despatched for the Mackenzie River, 
under the command of Lieutenant Lee; fortunately, .the ** fierald” hove in sight 

before 
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before^ it was too late to signalize to tliem; the boats saw the recall, and 
returned. 

We commenced immediately on our arrival to coal and provision the “ Plover 
and by 9 a.m. she had on board all the bread she could stow, half her coals, and a pullcn! . 

proportion of other provisions. — . ’ 


July 16.—We were occupied in stowing “Plovers” provisions and coals, 
removing officers, discharging objectionable men, and filling up their y^ancies 
from our own complement. While this was going on, I we|| with Commander 
Moore, and his acting ice-master, to examine the difFerent ba^ on the east aide of 
CliorU Peninsula, for a wintering station for the “ Plover.” We found very shoal 
water in all of them, slioaling gradually northerly towards the Sandy Peninsula, 
They were of opinion that if a vessel did winter there, that she would be greatly 
exposed ; and probably, on the breaking up of the ice, be either carried into the 
straits, or shoved up on to the beach. 

At 9 p. m. both ships were ready to sail, but our main cap having been reported 
very rotten, I was detained the next day (17tli) to shift it. 

On each day of our stay wc were visited by two baidars, carrying 12 men each; 
all of them were particularly tall, welUbuilt, well-armed, and witliout either their 
women or dogs. 

At first they were rather shy, but as soon as the interpreter began to speak 
to them in their language, that is, in a dialect which some of them understood, 
they appeared delighted, came on board, looked all over the ship, and relumed 
(after 1 ha<l made each of them some trifling present), without attempting to pilfep-.^ 
anything. 

'I'hcy belonged to Spafarcif Inlet, and expressed their delight at meeting with, 
and being recognized by, Lieutenant Cooper and others, who had visited them at 
their place last year, making presents to them without seeking a return. 

Coimnaiider Moore and my sell accompanied them to Chamisso Island, where, 
after hauling up their baidars, canting their bottom to the wind, the weather 
gunwale resting on the sand, the other raised about three feet, and supported by 
patidles, the &|)ace underncatli covered with furs, we partook of several pipes 
with them. ' 

Whilst we were engaged with our^ pipes, Commander Moore Employed his 
boats crew in digging for the llour left by Captain Beecliey 23 years before, in a 
fiosition indicated by directions on a rock, which were as perfect as the day when 
cut. Wc found this rock last y^ar^ but .supposing the flour to have been removed 
by the natives, did not dig for it. A considerable spiice was cleared round the 
ciL^k, its chimes freed, only adhering to the sand by the two lower bilge staves, 
yet still it required the united strength of two boats’ crews, with a parbuckle, and 
a large spar as a lever, to free it altogether. The sand was frozen so bard that it 
(emitted sparks with every blow of the pickaxe. The cask itself was perfectly 
.sound, and the hoops good : out of the 336 lbs. of flour which it contained, 
175 lbs. was as sweet and well-tasted as any wc had on board. The tin of beads 
was also found, those not of glass muck decayed; the cotton stringing quite 
sound. 


July 18.—At G a, in. wc weighed with a S.W. wind, and stood out of the 
anchorage. The “ Nancy Dawson” yathl hove in .sight at the same time; she 
accompanied us without touching at Chamis.so Island. The “Plover’* leading 
under all plain sail, the “ Herald ” keeping in cpiiipaiiy. 

July 19.—At 4 a. m. passed a ship standing to the Eastward, and at lioon Point 
Hope bore N. 18* W. 55 miles. We experienced, contrary to my expectation, in 
this run, a current sc|y).ing S. 74* W. half a mile per hour. Six p.m. exchanged 
colours with, an American whaler, “ Margaret,” of Providence: whales at this 
time blowing.in every direction round her; wind too strong, and too much sea for 
her to attempt them. Fog so dense at 8 p. m. that the “ Plover” could not be 
seen, although within speaking distance, Continued^unning to the northward 
during the nighty; keeping company by gongs and bells'. 

July 20.r^ln the forenoon nearly ran over the carcass of a dead whale that had 
been flinched- Kopn, the wind, having shifted suddenly to the northward, ue had 
flue clear weather ;Xape LisWhe^ £» 19 iniles. At 6 p. m. ive anchored in 
7 o 7 . -Bj . = ^ ISfathomi, 
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Narmiive of Pro- 16 fathoms, with ( ape Lisburnc bearing N. 7* 20" E, mag^ distant 2j miles, 
c^ijjngfl of Capt. “ Plover*' and yacht in company. 

position two whale boats were despatched to examine the coast 
Pullen! northerly, under the orders of Lieutenant Pullen (“ Plover ”) and Mr. Parsons 

_ (second master, “Herald*'); a boat was also sent from the “Plover" a short 

distance to the southward. The “ Plover’s ” boat returned soon after midnight, 

, having landed in one or two places, and met with many natives who were friendly 
and weri’disposed. A beautiful clear night. At midnight the sun showed its 
semi-diameter abo^ the horizon, and nearly every person in the ship remained up 
to witness this phenomenon for the first time. 

July 21.—Weighed in the morning at 7 a. m. with a N.N.E. wind to follow 
the boats northerly. The “ Plover *' being nearer in shore was visited by two 
haidars, each carrying about 20 natives, men an<l women ; a most miserable set of 
beings they were : they spoke of the boats having passed their encampment the 
night before ; they collected near this place for the purpose of catching birds, and 
gathering eggs. Culm, anchored at 6 p. m. in 11 fathoms north and east of Cape 
Lisbnrne, offshore about 6 miles. 

Weighed again at midnight, with a light northerly wind; the boats hove in 
sight at 7 a. in. ; at 10 they were alongside. 

Mr. Pnllcn had examined the inlet to the eastward of Cape-without 

success; he was informed by the natives, through the interpreter, that none of 
the inlets on the coast wouUl admit of a vessel entering them ; that it was only a 
;few of them af the early spring tliat their baidars could enter, and they were closed 
when the winds began to blow from the westward. 

We e.xpcricnocd in the shi[) until 6 j). rn. of the 23 d a tedious calm, the current 
fortunately set us north lialf a mile per hour. During this time we were visited 
by two baidars, with the same party of natives we had seen off* Cape Lisburne; 
they came alongside fearlessly, and disposed of every article they had, the women 
selling their fur dresses, even to their second pair of breeches, for tobacco and 
beads. 

During the evening of the 23 d, and the morning of the 24 th, we were vunniug 
to the i\.E.,^.wilb a moderate S.S.W. wind, and a thick fog, clearing at intervals 
for a short time. Walrus, whales, and fWks of the cider Uiiek about. VV^c were 
guided as to our approach to llie ice by tlic temperature of the sea. 

July 25 -—a. m. the wind shifted to the N.*W., brought with it cold but fine 
and clear weather. Steering for Wainwriglit's Inlet. The vast iiuniber of 
walruses that surrounded us, keeping up a continual bellowing or grunting, the* 
barking of the innumerable seals, the small whales, and the immense flocks of 
ducks continually rising from the water as we neared them, warned us of our 
approach to the ice, although the temperature of the sea was still high. We made 
the land a little before noon, 10 miles to the northward of Wainwright’s Inlet. 
At 2 p. m. w'fi anchored in 11 fathoms, about three miles oft' its entrance. The 
“ Plover ” and yacht had done so about an hour before. 

In running down along the coast a post was observed on the higher land near 
the entrance of the inlet; shortly afterwards a man was seen to hoist on it (what 
we most of us made out to be) a flag. The “ Plover ” soon afterwards dipped her 
ensign ^sitnply to clear it, as wc afterwards learned): this was answered by the 
person at the post doing the same, and entirely removing it. 

I immediately lowered a boat, and sent Lieutenant Cooper, of this ship, to the 
shore : he walked up to the post, and found it to be nothing more than a native 
mark for a quantity of blubber and reindeers' flesh he discovered buried there: 
the native had left. Lieutenant Cooper, after remaining there some time, returned 
on board without seeing anybody. 

My reasons for selecting tliis place to equip and despatch the boats from, 
instead of proceeding as far north as the ships could go, 'was, that 1 considered it 
of the greatest imporlancathat the “ Plover’swintering station shouM be known 
by the officer in commanf of the boat expedition. 

Commenced immediately to hoist out the boats, equip, and provision them. 

'White this «as going on, 1 despatched Mr. Hill, master of this ship, to sound the 
entrance of the inlet; be returned on board a little before midnight, and made to 
me the followii^ reportthat the channel was very narrow and winding, that 
9 feet . Was the most water that could with certainty carried in, and that even to 

ensure 
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ensure that depth the channel would r^uire close buoying; that a fair windy or Nar/afi,v»orp 
a calm, so that a vessel might either sail or be towed in, was necessary, theahaimel 
being loo narrow and intricate to warp through. Once in, be reports that there is 
a sufficiency of water, a;id a convenient spot for the Plover’’ to winter. Puifen! 

From this report 1 found that it was impossible for the Plover” to enter 
this inlet uitb the water found then, but as the entrance was encumbered with 
some heavy pieces of ice aground, whieh during our stay was breaking up fast, 

I conceived it very probable that, after they had disapi>eared, the channel might 
become more direct, and deeper; I therefore determined to return and make, a closer 
examination of the inlet, so soon sis I had seen the boats as .far north as we could 
reach in the ships. The boats were therefore directed to visit Wainwright’s Inlet 
ou their return, in case it should prove practicable for the Plover” to enter, but 
that under any circumstance she would be found at Chamisso iDand. 

Mr. Hill met there about 40 natives, who were very friendly at first, but when 
they found he was about to leave them they became annoying, pulling their 
haidars across his bows, and fouling his oars, not with any hostile intentions, 
simply to delay his departure, so that ihey might have time to barter with him for 
.some of his riches. 

liy midnight the boats were all ready, and shoved off under three Iiearty cheers 
fr<»m the ships, wliidi were as heartily returned by the boats. 

This little expedition consisted of 25 persons, and four boats, as follows; 

Lieutenunt Pullen, coninianding Ileraid's’' 30-foot pinnace, fitted on board with 
the greiitesl care, thoroughly decked, schooner-rigged, and called the “ Oweny* 
luriiished witli pun)ps, spare rudder, and a strengthening piece vf 2 -inch plaak«*>*« 
above licr water line. 

Two 27-fciot whale-boats (new boats), brought out by Her Majesty’s ship 

Afiiii*' trom Hngland, covered in abaft as Jar as the backboard, but without 
either lioxes or cases, the provi.sions being stowed, the bread in painted bags, and 
the pn“^erved meats betv/cen tui paiilins. 'i he men's clothes were in haversacks, 
capable ot leniovul in a inornent. 

“ JMovct's” pinnate, a haii'-decked boat, with cases for her provisions, &c., so 
jilacc d. as to resist, pre.s.sure Jroin tlie. ice. , 

T'licre. was pliui d in the boats 70 days' preserved meats for the wliole party, 
all the other articles oi‘ provisions (except bread), to the same exteftl, being also 
soUlert (1 lip in tins, in fi(lditi«)n to these, the “ Owen ’ liad on board eight men’s 
allowance of the regular ship's provisions. After she was stowc<l with this pro- 
pfirlion, every corner that would hold a case ol preserved meat was filled. The 
two larger boats carried in each of tiiem five eases of peiurnican, for llie special use 
of Sir John Franklin's party. 

The ships weighed ill company with the boats, and ran along the land within 
about three miles, with a moderate u(I-shore wind. 

July 2 <).— At 4 a.m. the ice could be seen in heavy masses, extending from the 
ahore near the Sea-Horse Islands. At 6 , we were obliged to heavc-to, in conse¬ 
quence of a dense log; this cleared oif at 11. 30 : the FIout ’ vva$; cl,o>so to, 
but neither the boats nor the yacht we e in sight. 

We both made sail, steering true uorih, and were at I p. m. in latitude 
where ue made the heavily yacked icc, extending nearly as far as 
the eyi:'* could reach, from N.W. by W, to N. K. At this time we had soundings 
in 40 fathoms of mud, the deepest water we liave bad since leaving the island 
of 8 t. Lawrence. Wc continued running along the pack until 8 p. m"., when a 
thick tog coming on, we ran two or three miles south, and hove-to, wind blowing 
from N.N.E., and directly off the ice. We liad run along it 30 miles. ^ 

'I'he pack was composed of a dirty coloured ice, not mere tlian five OT six feet 
higb, except some pinnueles deeply seated in the pack, w Inch had no doubt been 
thrown up by the fioes coining in contact. Kverv few miles the ice streamed off 
from the pack, through which the Flovcr ” sailed. 

July .—At 1.30, the fog cleared off; the pack from N. N. W. to N, N. E., 
distant about six miles. Made sail during^lie forenoon, running ihrough streams 
of loose ice. At 10 , passed some large and heavy floes; Commander Moore con¬ 
sidering them sufficiently .heavy and extensive .to, o|itain a suite of in^nelrcal 
observations, dropped the iMovcr ” through b^ween them) and ms^c fas| wiffi 
ice anchors under tbe lee of the largest, in a mo^t seamanlike manner.. ' 

107 ., b 3 I Ihflcild 
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IjkV 7>*.3^'V; 1 landed on the floe with Lieutenant Trollope. The latitude, time and variation 
Lo^ ifij* 05 'tv. vere obtained on it, but the other observations were vitiated by its motioo in 
azimuth, and by its constant breaking away, the level would not stand. We had 
28 fathoms of mnd alongside it, and no current 

1 found the ice driving slowly to the southward, with the N. N. E. wind then 
blowing fresh. Very few walrus, and but a single diver seen. The general height 
of this floe was live feet, and about one mile in extent; on it were found pebbles 
and mud, which led Commander Moore to suppose that it bad been in cOutact with 
the land. .1 supposed the mud and pebbles to have been fecal remains dropped 
there by some walms. 

At 3 p. ro. the “ Plover’' slipped from the ice, and both shifts, with a N. £. 
wind, made sail wpterly^ until 6 o’clock, when we hauled up true north, having 
no ice in sight in that direction, and only from mast-head on weather beam. 
A fine clear night, running along six and seven knots; temperature of the water, 
40*; depth, 21 fathoms (increasing). 

At midnight the latitude was obtained by the inferior passage of the sun. 
At 5 a. m. the temperature of the water had fallen to 36*, and almost at the same 
instant the icc was reported from the mast-head. Between this time and 7 a. m. 
(when we hove-to within half a mile of the pack) we ran 10*5, so that 1 consider 
11 miles to be about the distance that packed icc in this part of the world can be 
seen in clear weather from a ship’s mast-head. 

The pack was of dirty-coloured ice, showing an outline without a break in it 
flye or six feet high, with colomns and pinnacles much higher some distance in. 

->-Altiiough the #ind w'as ofi' the pack, there was not a particle of loose or drift ice 
From it; our suundings had gradually increased to fathoms of soft blue mud. 
The only living things seen were a pair of small divers, black, with a white ball 
in the imek; and two remarkable birds, very like the female of the tropical inau- 
ol-war bird, a dingy black colour, with excessively long wings, and the same flight 
when soaring. We could not succeed in shooting any of cither 8 pecie.s. We 
remained hove-to oft the pack for an hour. The temperature of the sea near the 
pack at every five fathoms was as shown in the margin. In the dredge we got 
muscles and a few bivalves common tO' these seas. 

This was our most northern position, lat. 72° 51' N., long. 168° W. The ice, as 
far os it coul'd be seen from the mast-head, trended away W. S. W. (compass); 
Commander Moore and the icc-master reporting a water sky to the north of the 
])ack, and a strong ice blink to the S. W. 

It was impossible to gain this reported open water, as the pack was perfectly 
impenetrable. The pack we had just traced (br 40 leagues, mode in a series of 
steps westerly and northerly; the westerly being about 10 or 12 miles, and the 
northerly 20 . We made sail at 0 a. ra., steering tor the coast, a little to the west¬ 
ward of our track up, wind N. E., gradually decreasing as we got southerly. 

5 a. m. fell a dead calm, the sea glassy .smooth, and so transparent that a white 
plate was distinctly seen at a depth of 80 feet. This afforded me an opportunity 
of ascertaining the extent of damage the ship had received when on shore’ in 
Awatska Bay. The forefoot was untouched, the false keel gone for about 10 feet; 
beyond this she had sustained no damage that we could sec; the copper broken, 
and excessively thin all over. As we approached the coast we again met numbers 
of whales, wahus, seals and flights of di\ck 8 and sea birds. 


Jnly 30.—8 a. m. tacked in shore in eight fathoms, close to the northward of 
Blossom's Shoals. Commander Moore came on board, and proposed that during 
the time I was surveying Wainwright’s Inlet, that he should go along the coast 
during^e fine weather as far north as thu ice would permit him, and endeavour 
to communicate with the larger boats which we expected were somewhere about 
Refuge Inlet. With this intention we both started with a fine but advertw wind 
from N. E. 


I worked in short tacks close along shore, the soundings in muddy ^ bottoin 
decreasing, and increasing as we approached or reced^ from the land.. Shortly 
after 6 a m. we again anchor^ off tD| entrance of Waiowright’s Inlet. 

Not a' particle of the ice seen on our former visit remained. We had not 
long anchored when we observed the natives carrying their baidars across the 
narrow neck between the inlet and the sea, and launching them. Wishing to get 
as. many of them as'^could off to the ship, so as to. have fewer to molest me on 
sliore, T'detained the boste until two of them came aloogside: -They appreachetL 


us 
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118 rfowly, frequwitly irfeitinj; on their paddles, the bowman each time invariably 
hoIding^ up his hands over his head at aii angle^/of 46^ when lowering them ce^miiflis Af C^ 
passing them over his breast and stomach. I made the boatswain do the same Krilnt,C6aiii^nrtrr 
from forecastle netting; they always waited for his answer before they recommenced ^Uen! 
paddling. - .. 

I made them each a present of some tobacco and beads (which they could 
hardly understand that I intended to give without return). 

I left the ship with three boats fbr the examination of the inlet, and gave per¬ 
mission to the ship s company to trade with the natives for whatever they had to 
dispose of, consisting mostly of small figures and tools of ivory, .tews, arrows, a 
few furs, sealskin boots, ancf pieces of reindeer flesh. ^ 

1 had not been long on shore before these natives left the ship and followed. 

Kbihing could exceed their good humour. When about to commence my obser¬ 
vations, I ordered all trading to cease, drew a large semicircle on the sand, from 
water's edge to water s edge, and placed the boats’ noses between its points. 

They seemed perfectly to understand the meaning of this line, not one of them 
attempted to overstep it; they squatted down and remained perfectly quiet and 
silent. When a stranger arrived they shouted to him, wlio no sooner understood 
them than be crept rather than walked to the boundary, and squatted among the 
rest. They danced and sang for our amusement, played football with the seamen 
(who had not a chance with them), and displayed their skill in shooting at a mark. 

Plover ” anchored in company ; soon after noon, calm. 

Commander Moore went on shore, erected a mark, and buried a bottle wif-b 
information of tlie4)oats. I had satisfied myself before liis arrival fliat 10 feet wasr “ 
the greatest depth that could be carried in; 1 therefore called upon him to furnisfi 
me with a report of wliat his vessel could be lightened to, a copy of which I have 
the honour to enclose. 

By it their lordships will perceive, that short of taking the Plover’s” masts 
out, she could not be lightened sufiicienily to enter the inlet. Coiild it have been 
done with any partial lightening 1 should have attempted it, bciivg in every way so 
very desirable a position : in the first place, from its high latitude, the friendliness 
of the natives, the supply of reindeers’ flesh we found could be obtained there, 
there being no other harbour south of it nearer than Kotzebue Sound ; and lastly, 
the opinion of the ice-masters of the exposure to which a vessel wijltering in the 
latter place would be subjected. Inside there is a good depth of water, and in one 
spot the ** Plover” might have been placed alongside a bank well sheltered. 

The natives gave me to understand that a considerable river runs into it, at least 
one that they can in their baidars nftvigatc for many days, and that it ran to the S.E. 

That on its bank and in the neighbourhood of the inlet the reindeer collected in 
great numbers, in their progress northerly, and in their return south. 

The natives began to leave us, as before, by 8 p.tn., tracking their baidars with 
dogs to their tents, in a little sandy bay a mile north of us. By the time we. were 
ready to go ofl', there was not one with us. 

I was sorry to find that, after all their good behaviour, they had been guilty of 
picking the pockets of two or three; one lost a handkerchief, another a glove, 

Commander Moore a box of caps, and the naturalist a small glass bottle, contain¬ 
ing spirits and water. 

Wednesday, August 1.—^During the night we had a thick fog, which cleared 
off at d a. m. The boats left the ^hip to continue their examination; Commander 
Moore and myself to obtain a suite of magaetical and other observations. 1 
returned to the ship shortly after noon with the boats, to put my work on pap^r, 

Commander Moore went up the inlet, and found some baidars that had ju^arrivfsi 
with several reindeer cut in Quarters. They were stowing it, Mritb a considerable 
quantity they bad already collected, in a hole dug on the sandsmt off Point Collie, 
and appeared much annoyed at their stow-hole having been discovered. It was 
deep and lined with logs of tSood, having a roof formed also of logs, about five feet 
above tl)p ground, and covered with moss. For a small quantity of tobacco they 
sold 800 lbs., as much as- Commander Moore’s boat could carry. Learning from 
him that they were willing to dispose of more, I sent Lieutenant Cooper; thd 
naturalist, and the surgeon* in ft light boat to purclraan itt Seeing the boat puffing 
in fast directly for them, they got alarmed, and at length, before the boat touched 
the. beach, a - woman walked to the water’s edge and.^^ up the bottle Ute 
naturalnt had-'lbst the day befoare^ making signs te him-w.han Wlandefl thaiit 
joy. B4- tmd 
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Hun|Liivu had been picked tip on the beach. It was in the same state as when he lost it, 

having been removed. They at least understand that stealing is 
Mwe/aiiii LJeuu offence. At first they appeared rather sulky, and unwilling to part ^vith any 
PulleH. of their meat; after a few presents they resumed their former good humour, and 

sold 14 quartet s, all of them of young animals ; it was without a particle of fat, 
badly killed, but still was owned by most on board to he very sweet and tender 
meat. 

In the afternoon a long westerly swell rolled in, with a very light t«iid still 
off the land. At 6 it shifted to the southward, with a threatening appearance. 
We both immadiatcly weighed and stood off the land in a thick fog, and nith a 
falling barometer. 

August 2.—At 9 a.m. the fog cleared off; the “ Plover'* was nowhere to be 
^en, and the wind was gradually increasing. 

Augusts.—At 9 a.m. we were reduced to treble reefed topsails and reefed 
courses, with a very short, deep and trying sea. \V'c were obliged to carry to it 
to keep off the land, the current setting, as we found it on all occasions, with the 
wind—rather stronger eff Icy Cape than in other parts of this sea. 

August 4.—Wind gradually veered to the westward, and by 5 a.m. died away 
to a calm. Viuiablc airs-the wind settled in the S.W. At 3 p.m. could see the 
stages on Icy C'ape. 3. 30 lacked in 11 fathoms, before trimming we were in 8. 
Very gloomy, squally and threatening weather. In standing off, tell in witli the 

Plover’' again ; signalised our po.sition to her, and appoijitcc^^Cape Lisburneasa 
Tendezvous. Whales seen, also large flocks of ducks and geese, going southerly, 

August 5, 6, 7.—Fresh breezes, with heavy falls of snow ; but what w ith the 
current, the trying .sea, and the wind always breaking us off in whichever way we 
tried to go, we could not make a mile of westing, until the afternoon of the 8tb, 
when tlio wind shifted suddenly to the N.W. Stood to the W.S.W, 

August 9.—In the morning passed the carcass of a dead whale, and another in 
the afternoon. I sent a boat to this one, .stuck a flag in it, and buried a bottle 
containing a current, paper, a notice of my whereabouts, and of iny intention to go 
westerly, for the information of the ‘‘ Plover,” .should she fall in with it. Many 
reports of land from the mast-head. A land bird seen. 

Having this favourable wind for examining the pack to the westward, I con¬ 
tinued to steer ns nigli a.s the wind would permit on the .starboard tack. The 
wind continued to lighten until tlie luorhiug c^tlic 10th, when it fell dead calm. 

The sea was literally covered in streams, witli particles of a pink colour, like 
wood a.shes, or coarse sawdust from cedar, a tenth of nn inch long, and 0*5 in 
diameter, and round. On placing it under the microscope, no appearance of cir¬ 
culation could be detected. Mr. Goodridge, the surgeon of this ship, supposes it 
to have proceeded from the carcasses of the wlialos we saw j^esterday, the oil 
having been forced through the pores by the prcs.surc of the water, giving the 
uniform size and .shape in which we found it. 1 endeavoured to dry some in 
blotting paper, but it was absorbed by the paper, and nothing left but an oily stain. 
Tried the current, and found it running to the westward one-third of a mile an 
hour. Walrus grunting around in groups of 8 and 10 together; quantities of 
small pieces of drift wood, all pine, wlrtcli appeared to have been washed from 
some beach.. The temperature of the water at the surface, in 29 fathoms, was 
45 ®, and at bottom 43®. The dredge produced (in soft blue mud) a good many 
muscles, star fish (found in all parts of thi.s sea), a few bivalves (got before), and 
some very small shrimps. 

A light southerly wind sprang up, gradually increasing and veering to the east¬ 
ward. At 10.30, after standing to the S.W. for 15 miles, the loom of the la'nd iu 
4 he neighbourhood of North Cape could be seen. I tacked to the N.E., witli the 
wind fresh from E.S.E. Not wishing to run the risk of being caught with a south¬ 
easter between the land and the ice floe, which I efonsidered could hot .be iiir off, 
y lROfn the. extraordinary smoothness of the water, the numbers of walrutjf^iijKi per- 
vticularly a little black and while diver, which we never saw except in its vicinity. ■ 

August 11 .---^Steering until this day in very thick and bad weather to the N.E.> 
af which time we in lat. 70® F, long. 173® Sy. Bore up north toefideayour 
to fell in #ith the pdic. By 6 psm. a dense feg came on; ^we hauled to vrtnd 

portt^k, i^nder induced sails, ship heading &B., with a short jumping sea.} 

August 
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AogUBt 12.->-a.ra. the wind slufted widdenl^f tol^.N>E^ andafterwardaN.^'W** 
blowiiog hard. reduced tp treble reefed topaiuls and reelM foteaailt our aomidiiigs 
having 4eereaaed to 17 fathoms mud. No obaervationa. Our reckoning placed 
us in tat 70* 20', long. 171* 23", in J18 fathonui sand. 

sWtly after noon our depth decreased to 16 fathoms, the colour of the water 
becoming lighter; with a breaking sea all round. Our soundings decreased a 
fatbom each cast until 1.30 p.m., when we wore in 11 fathoms, shingle, getting 
in wearing nine fathoms, then 12 fathoms) and when trimmed to go back, aa we 
went on, had several casts of eight and one of seven fathoms; then suddenly 
got into 14, which gradually increased. 

The sun came out, verifying our noon position. Until mulfiight it blevr a 
fatrong gale. 

August 13.—a.m. Fine. Wore, to stand back to the shoal ; shoaled our 
water to 13 fathoms, and at 10 I imagined 1 saw breakers on the lee bow. Ship 
refused stays, wore, but had no less water. At midnight passed over the tail of 
the bonk, m eight fathoms, five miles noitb-wesl of our former position Cou- 
tinued to stand to the eastward until f could weather the south end of the shoal; 
then tacked, passing in 1C fathoms three miles south of our first position. 
When I bore up north to fix its western edge, a slight easterly current took me 
rather further in that direction than I intended. I have, however, confined it 
within a radius of five miles. 

The weather would not allow of our anchoring so as to make a closer examine* 
tiQU of the shoal with our boati^ and the sea was too heavy and hoUovV* *to 
attempt taking the ship herself into less water. In approaching the slioal the 
bottom changes from sand to fine sand, and when in the least water, coarse gravel 
and stones. We found nothing less than seven fathoms, but I am of opinion that 
a bank exists which would bring a ship up. 

August 14 —Wc experienced very strong, variable and breezes, with ram 
until midnight of the 14th, when the wind changed to the westward, and brought 
uitli it hue weatbci. 

Continued to st.ind to noithward and westnard until noon, the 15th, being 
III lilt. 71'' 12", and lung 170° 10". Bore up W. ^ S., passmg several pieces of 
ilrilt wood. 

Our soundings increased as we left the bank (westerly) to 25 fathoms mud. 

August 16—Wind very sariablc in strength, and direction S.S.W. to S.£ 
Uarge flocks of phalaropcs, clivers and gulls numerous. At midnight wuid very 
fresh from S.S.K., steering W.S.W, depth decreasing to 10 fathoms. 

August 17 —3 a.m. the teinperatuie of the sea suddenly fell from 40* to 36*, 
the wind became light, and excc^ssivety cold. Shortened sail, supposing that I 
was very near the ice . frequent snow showers 

At 5 a.m. wind shifted suddenly from the N.W. m a sharp squall, with heavy 
snow. Shortly after 8, when one of these snow storms cleared off, the packed 
ice was seen from the mast-head from S.S.W. to N.N.W. five miles distant. 
The weather was so bad that I bore up /oi the rendervous. The weather, however, 
as suihlenly cleared up; I hauled my wind for the north-western extreme of the 
ice that had been seen. 

At 0.40. the exciting report of “ Land bo T' was made from the mast-head: 
tb^ were both soon afterwards crowded. 

In running a course aloug the pack towards our first discovery, a smalt group 
of islands was reported on our port beam, a considerable distance withih the outer 
naivln of the ice. i< 

pack here was not so close as I found it before; lanes of water could be 
seen* reaching almost up to the group, but too narrow to dfttcr unless the ship bad 
been anfiSeieptl^ fevdfied to force a hole for herself. 

These small irian^ at intervals were very distinct, and were not considered at 
the lime very distant 

Sdll mere distuit than this g^up (ftorn Uya deckX & very extensive and hi|^ 
land was reported, which 1 bad ereii watching ihv some time, and aoxioa^ 
awaited a ftom eome one else* There was a fine dhng attoe^ere (su^a 

cue aa cap (my bm seen m thtadinma}, except in the dinctied^ tbur extend 

107 . ^ C Ixndi 
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N^*ihr® «f Pro- lanO, where the clouds rolled in. numerous immense rnassesj occasionfdly leaving 
KlS^tf!a>iiynan^^^^ lofty peaks uncapped, where could h& distinctiy seen columns^ pillara 

MW?*aqd ood very broken summits^ which is characteristic of the higher headlands in this 

Palicn. sea—East Cape and Cape LUburne for example. 

With the exception of the north-cast and south-west, extremes, none of the 
low^er land could be seen, unless indeed what 1 fopk at first for a snudl group of 
islands within the pack edge was a point of this Great l/md. 

This island, or point, was distant .25 miles from the ship’s track, higher parts 
of the land seen nut less, I consider, than 60 miles. When wehove-toon the first 
land seen, the northern extreme of the Great liand showed out to the eastward 
for a moment, and so clear as to cause some who had doubts before to cry out, 
“ TheiHi, Sir, is the land, quite plain.” 

From the time laud was reported until wc bove-to under it, we ran 25 miles 
directly for it. At first wc could not see that the pack joined it, but as we 
approached the island, we found the pack to rest on the island, and to extend from 
it as far as the eye could reach to the E. S.E. . 

The weather which had been fine all day, now changed suddenly to dense 
clouds and snow showers, blowing fresh from the south with so much sea that I 
did not anchor as I intended, 

I left the ships with two boats: the Senior Lieutenant. Mr. Maguire, Mr, 
Seeinanii, naturalist, and Mr. Cullinsori, mate, in one; Mr. Goodridge, surgeon, 
Mr. Pakenham, rnidsliiptnari, and myself in the other, almost despairing of boing 
able to reach the island. 

-n 'The ship kept olf and on outside the thickest part of the loose ice, through 
which the boats w^cre obliged to be very careful in picking their way on the south¬ 
east side, where I thought I might have lasceiidcd. We reached the island, and 
fotinrl running on it a very heavy .sea. The First Lieutenant however landed, having 
backed his boat in until he could get foot hold (without .swimming), and then 
Jumped overboard. 1 followed liis example ; the others were anxious to do the 
same, but the sea was so high that I could not permit them. 

Wc hoisted the Jack ana took possession of the island, with the usual cere¬ 
monies, in the name of Her most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The extent we had to walk over was not more tlian 30 feet; from this space, 
and a short (distance that wc .scrambled up, we collected eight spccic.s of plants ; 
speciments of the rock were also brought away. 

With the time we could spare, and our nuiterials, the island was perfectly 
inaccessible to us. This was a great disappointment to us, as from^ts .summit, 
which is elevated above the sea 1,400 feet, much could have ttecn seen, and allt: 
doubt set a.sidc; more particularly as 1 knew the moment I got on board I s^hould 
be obliged to carry sail to get off the pack, and out of the bight of it we were in; 
neither could I expect that at this late period of the season tlic weather would 
improve. 

The island on which I landed is four miles and a half in extent east and west, 
and about two and a half north and south, in the shape of a triangle, the western 
end being its apex. It is almost inaccessible on all sides, and a .solid ma.ss of 
grnnite. Innumerable black and while divers (common to this sea) here found a 
safe place to deposit their eggs and bring up their young : not a walrus or seal 
was seen on its shore, or on the icc in its vicinity. We observed here none of the 
small land biixls that were so numerous about us before making the land. 

II becomes a nervous thing to report a discovery of land in these regions, without 

actually landing on it, after the. unfortunate mi.stake to the southward; but 
as far as a man can be certain, who has 130 pair of eyes to assist him, and all 
agreeing, I am certain we have discovered an extensive land ; I think also ft is 
nioi'e than probable that these pcak.s wc saw are a continuation of range of 
mountains seen by the natives pl|! Cape Jakan (coast of Asia)i mentioned by 
Baron Wrangell in his Polar Voyages. I returned to the ship at 7 p.iii., and very 
reluctantly made all tbd sail we could carry, from this interestiog neighbourhood, 
to the .S.E., the wind at the timo.alio wing ddg to be clear of tbp pack. 


"^August IS.r^'Towards the. morning we had a very strong wind, with oonstaiit 
snow storms and excessive cold. The wind having changed to north ward* left 
nc^ Adice hut to retort to my rendezvous for the boats. 

Ab^i^ Sd.—'Stghted Cape Lisbuma in a thick C<^; h^uUd off to awi|it dear 
weather : passed severtl carcasses wba|||. 

. August 
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AliffUat 2I.^--At 2 pim. again made the Caper found the high land heavily 
envered with attow, and the low land partially/ Very threatening weather. Re*- 
mained oiffand on until nooii of the wheb we onebored, in 14 fathoms, abxnit 

25 miles to the southward of the Cape, near the -of Caplain Beechey*s Polfcn. "" 

charts. Here I landed, accompanied by the naturalist and several officers; I erectetl 
a mark, and buried a bottle. A beautifdl stream of water ran into this bay, The 
naturalist had a good haihrest on its banks, which were literally covered with flowera, 
removed only a tew feet from what I considered to be perpetual snow. Quantities 
of coal was also found here. 

There were about 40 natives, all of whom we had seen before, very poor and 
miserable looking, but very friendly. They all liad their bows and quivers with 
them, but on coining up to us placed them in. 

Finding a line drawn on the sand*, so useful as a boundary for their approach 
at Wain Wright’s Inlet, I again had recourse to it, which they respected as before. 

I made them all presents, and returned to the ship in the evening, just before she 
was enveloped in a tlensc fog. 

August 24.—a.in. weighed with a light air from tint. N.E. j>ind clear (hot) 
weather, running for Point Hope, where I intended to build another mark, it the 

Plover” had not already done it. 

At 1 p, in. sighted off’ the low land the Nancy Dawson ** yacht and the 

Owen.” Mr. Shedden curne on buard, accompanied by Mr. Martin; the second 
master of the Plover,” who had been sent back by Mr. Pullen, in charge of the 
two large boats of the Expedition. 1 learned from Mr. Martin that lie had arriixd' 
at the anchorage oil’Point Hope on the 19th instant, in company with the yacht, 
and was preparing to start again, north, in the “ Owen,” sending the other boats 
back, in charge of the yacht to Kotzebue Sound.. 

The boats, aftgr leaving the “ Plover” on 25th of July, were detained a 
day or two by thfe ice, before reacliiiig Point Barrow; found the natives most 
friendly and anxious to assist them in every way 'I'he boats were accompanied as 
fur as Point Barrow by the yacht; this vessel had many escapes; she was pressed 
on shore once, ran on shore on another occasion lo the eastward of Point Barrow, 
and was only got oil by the assistance of the natives, who manned her capstan, 
and hove with great good-will. 

On another occasion she parted her bower cable, from the pressure of the ice 
that came suddenly down on her, and had a narrow escape of a severe squeeze; 
she recovered her anchor and cable. Mr. Shedden erected a mark on Refuge 
Inlet, where he also intended to have left some, provisions, but the natives were too 
numerous to do so witliout their knowing. 

He found another small inlet a short distance south of Refuge Inlet, in latitude 
7 P y, where he buried from his own store a large cask of flour and a large cask 
of preserved meats. At Refuge Inlet he left information as to the position of these 
casks. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of Mr. Shedden to those in the boats, in 
supplying them with everything his vessel could afford, and in following them 
with considerable risk. His crew were unfortunately a most disaffected set; he 
had too many of them for so small a vessel. 

The boats all reached Deaso s Inlet oq the evening of the 3d, but were detained 
until the 5th by strong winds. 

Their time, however, was well employed in stowing their boats and a baidar 
Mr. Pullen bought at Point Barrow. They were fairly away on the afternooti of 
the .5th, having with them 100 days'provisions, besides 10 cases of peminican; 
this little expedition then consisted of two 27-feet whale-boats, and one native 
baidar, manned with 14 persons in ail. 

I have aent their Lordships copies of Mr. Pullen's letters, both public and private, 
that iiave been received since-bis departure; from them they will gain more 
raforihation than I could afford. 

Through these letters their JL^rdsbips will also see with what a noble and 
proper spirit Lteotenant Pullen undertook his yoyage, being Devertbeleni fully aliye 
to Us dangers and exposure. 

I am quite sure their Ixirdsfaips,; when, they appointed Mr.^ Pullen, .^e fo% 
aware of his character and capapilkiesI trufit^ however, thfdtibey will not con- 
the foildwing cbitinfents out of plafse^^^ ' " . 

i doyi’tknow any officer more ca|lliibfe^ of cimddctfBg with sdccestfi sucwVah 
107 .. . _ '■ ^ _ , , ; _ c a ■/ Uxpeditibfi';; 



fepedi^i '^jj«i)««* health, giwtbi^Uy.lj^^ and'eadBi«nce«ahiHtyiattd 

^* 7 *!^ pfc^ihcter.. .Coined with aU thekft good p^tinto ih tfieir leader, the 
. M^eiM>LiMt. o^tt .tiiiAhh opdbaea ahd a jhir wind, ao thai r haye on dmtrebensioiiaa ta their 
i^chjing^.Me of l^udsoa BAy^s (^staWsfaments on tt^ Mackenzie wly IQ this 
—^ aeaat^; thdtfffh-hot toi^enUy early to,return to Kotzehue S^^nd thU year. v 

;De^ and Simpatm certainly nade their Voyage from the Mackenzie to Point 
Barrow and back in one season; but then they travelled west at. the commence- 
. meat of the season, and returned to the eastward at its close, when the. winds 
prevailed ftom the westward. Our boats would have to r^um to the westward 
at the latter part of the season, whidi I believe to be impossible, from the packing 
of the ice, the heavy westerly winds, and currents. 

Mr. Pollen’s letter says pretty plainly that he will not return ; he will, therefore, 
be awaiting their Lordships’ instructions at York Factory. 

August 24.—We hove-to off Point Hope towards midnight, in very dirty 
weather. 


Aagast25.—In the morning stood in, sent a boat to the yacht to tell her 
I thought she was in a very dangerous anchorage, with the wind as it then was from 
the S.S.E. Ordered the two larger boats out immediately. Finding the weather 
still more threatening, I hoisted the “ Plover’s ” boat in, being handier for my 
tackles than the Owen,” determining to go myself north in the ship. 

Provisioned the “ Owen,” and despatched her, in company with the yacht, to 
Kotzebue Sound, supposing the “ Plover ” to have gone there. 1 desired Cnm- 
mander Moore to employ her in the examination of the fiuckland River. 

We had a calm in the afternoon, with heavy rollers (without any apparent 
cause); we fortunately were two or three miles off die land. Had the yacht am) 
boats remained at their anchorage, they certainly would have been driven on shore, 
without my being able to render them any assistance. , 

A fresh breeze from the southward released us from this unpleasant position. 
We just scraped clear of the shoal off Point Hope, and bore up northerly, parting 
company with yacht and “ Owen.” 

* 

August —Continued to run to the northward until G a.ni. of this day. Had 
an increasing breeze from S.S.E., with frequent snow showers. ITove-to for line 
weather. By 9 a.m. we were reduced to a close-reefed main-topsail and staysail, 
having washed away one of our quarter boats. I have never .seen so hollow or 
distressing a sea for a ship—no small-decked boat could have lived in it. It was 
therefore fortunate that I had arrived at Point Hope before the “ Owen ” started 
again north, and that I had decided on sending her to Kotzebue Sound. 

1 kept the ship heading-in for the land, hoping that this gale, like our former 
ones, would be of short duration, and that I might again look into Wainwright's 
Inlet. The only alteration, however, in the weather was, that the gale from the 
S.S.E. ceased in about 12 hours, and shifted to N.W., and W., from which points 
it blew gales, bringing with them excessive cold weather, with strong squalls and 
heavy falls of snow. 

August 27.—In standing to the westward, we observed at 10 p. m. the ice blink 
very strong from N. to N.W., about 15 iqiles from us. Wore, hoping to weather 
Blossom Shoal, at least 40 miles. 


August 28.-—Wore in 11 fathoms on the shoal this morning, having 9 fathoma 
before we trimmed. Had a current N. 84* E., setting 36 miles in 18 hours. 
Wind west. 


Finding it impossible to remain on the epast, I began to work off with all thq 
sail the ship would carry. My. crew were necessarily much exposed in making 
and shortening sail, and suffered a good deal from colds and rheumatism.. 1 was 
also short-handed, havirte been obliged to send 10 men-to the “ Plover,” besides 
those i discharged at Otmu. 

On the morning of the .SlSt I again stood in for Point Hope; but finding.th|sre 
wsji ho landing there, 1 tore^up for Kotzebue Sound. , - 

Passed Cape I^usenstern on the morning of the 1st, in a gale from ibe N:^;, 
undei: tnshle-reeftid top^ls and reefed courties. i, ' < 

Before pMsing Hotham we qroe-under., alt sail* and anchored off Chismissn; 
Island at So p. in.- ^ : 

, Found 



' Foltind lh« |[ Plover^* and Ae yiiciit it mcbor inder ,The 

Owen ** wa«*absent with Captain Mtorb iiip the 
daily bef reAA on the'iSd/' V./■ ri'V ■" 

After cbtipleting 5ur water froni tlie apHngis; ij^ Cb^ nay p^le were 
employed assisting Ae ‘^Plover*’ in prepiring her winter quarlel^. Tiieboatawain 
with a party, and the carpenters building a house. 

Commandar Moore having determined to winter in the. Sound, and,being very 
desirous to visit some chiefs who were repoited to live in a considerable place up 
the river, I detiwniined to go there with a party sufficient to . ensure respect from 
these people, although Captain Moore told me they were most, friendly. Ac*- 
cnrdingly, on the 9th, I started with the ** Owen,” Plover’s” decked boat, 
Herald's” cutter, and two gigs,—their criJWs, and several officers. . 

The first night we bivouacked at Elephant Point, and had the whole crew 
roaming over the ice-cliffs for fossils, but could not find one of any importance. 

The second night we stayed at a large native village of 22 tents and about 150 
people. We pitched our tents close to one extreme of them, had our coppers, 
pots, kettles, axes, saws, &c. on shore, but not an article was lost, altliongn at 
times we had a third of their numbers about us. Even in this way they were not 
troublesome, when we told them we wished them to go away. 

They were all very fine men, hut disfigured in appearance by the labrets they 
all wear. Tlicy brought us wood and water, gave us fish and venison, and offered 
us whales’ blubber and seals’ flesh. 

Leaving a few of the men to take care of the boats, the rest came on shore fdr 
an hour. The natives were highly amused, and joined in their sports of leaping* 
and running. I'he sportsmen were always accompanied by some of them ; they 
were greatly surprised to see some of the young officers killing the birds right 
and left. 


Nartativa 

cptpqpf 

Moore, an 
Pul]«a. 


The moment the boats started (until we got far upj, we were preceded by tfieir 
little kiacs, sounding with their paddles, to the. channel. We had piloLs in each 
of tlic large boats, who remained constantly with ns, and who experienced great 
concern when tliey unavoidably got ns on shore. 

I have been the more particular in my remarks relative to thc.se interesting 
people, because their liehavioiir, on the visits of Captain Beechey and myself, have 
been so very opposite. It mny be accounted for in this way: we had an inter¬ 
preter, who could speak with them, through which they found out what our object 
was in going amongst them. 

The Russian settlement has also, I consider, been very instrumental in causing 
thhs alteration in their conduct. Wc found many of them with shirts, handker¬ 
chiefs of gaudy colours, cotton printed with walrus, reindeer, and all the other 
animals that they arc in the habit of catching and representing in ivory, knives 
and kettle.s; all these came from the Russian wscttlement. They were latterly very 
anxious to obtam muskets, and evinced no fear in Hischarging them. 


September 11.—We arrived with the boats at a part of the river 30 miles up, 
perfectly barred across with heavy rock, ever which there was a fall of about 18 
siichcs. Here the heavy boats were stopped ; but, by unlading the lighter ones, 
wc were enabled to haul them over. 

Wishing myself to return to the shi^, and Commander Moore being still 
anxious to go on, 1 directed Mr. Maguire (senior Lieutenant of Herald”) to 
accompany him in my gig for the purpose of mutual protection (leaving one of the 
larger boats below the fall to await their return). 1 directed him to make a 
tracing of the river as far as they might ascend it, and return to their respective 
vessels before the'23d instant. They ascendc’id the river about 30 miles beyond 
where 1 left them. In this distance they met with but two natives. They passed 
several places where they were obliged to unload, and haul these light boats over. 
Th^ fouhd also the pine trees, scattered about in twos and threes, a little distance 
from the bank. 

The river, frou^ the mud and leaves hanging on the banks, showed that at some 
period of the year it was at least 10 feet above the level at that rime. 

absitficc of'sp^rs, or wood of any description, on the frequent bridges of rocks 
across the river, oA Ae tops of the immy spits of sand, or on the summit of the 
buAka (khich bear*evident marks of havragbeMpverfiOwn ai some season), shows 
thatHhe Buckland is not Ae source, from which Ae enormous quantities of wood 
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N«rr»tlve.(>f Pro* found at Choris Peninsula is derived. We have never found a particle pf woiod on 
the eastern face of this peninsula: all on its western. * 

Tifoei^MidLiMit. Commander Moore and his party returned oh the 19th. We how chtnthchced 
Pullen. to prepare for our departure southward. The “ Plover's ” house way^early eom- 

-Dieted, and as much provisions as he could stow or take care of were placed on 

board her. 


September 26.—By this day we were ready to start, having fully eptnpleted all 
the “ Plover's ” wants. She was not dismantled, nor did Commander Moore 
intend doing so until she was fairly laid up on the beach. 

In consequence of the illness of Mr. Shedden, of the yacht, and of my having 
previously removed his chief mate, I was obliged to direct Mr. Parsons (second 
master), of this ship, to take charge of her, and navigate Iier to Mazatlan, where 
he might expect to meet me. 

Early on the morning of the 29tb of September, T weighed from Kotzebue 
Sound, with a fair breeze from the N. E.; yacht in company. At the time of our 
departure, there was early snow on the low lands. The streams were still running. 
In fact, the whole month of September had been remarkably hue, generally with 
strong winds from the eastward. 

We experienced very bad weather on getting out of the Sound. Parted com¬ 
pany with the yacht. 

Passed Behring’s Straits in tlie morning of the 2d of October, in a heavy gale 
from N.N.W. 

October 11.—At midnight, passed the Aleutian groups by the Straits of 
Atnoiikhta, in long. I7r W. These straits are 35 miles wide, perfectly safe, and 
free, from the races usually met with in the other straits of this chains 

On the 13th of October, in lat, 47* 30' and long. I(i7®, we experienced a heavy 
northerly gale, with an unusually heavy sea, which broke on hoard of us, and 
nearly swept our decks. 

On the 19th of October, in lat. 4.3* and long. 1 GO*, we had another gale at 
S.S.E. Between this and the I4th of November, when wc anchored at the port 
of Mazatlan, there was nothing remarkable but tlie prevalence in 41* N. of S.E. 
winds, which forced us to the coast within 100 miles of San Francisco, before we 
got the N. W. wind. 

At Mazatlan I found lying Her Majesty's ship “ Amphitrite,” and the " Nancy 
Dawson ” yacht; this little vessel having arrived the morning previous. 

I have endeavoured in this letter and the accompanying documents to give their 
Lordships a detailed account oimy proceedings while in the Arctic Circle, which, 
1 trust, will meet with their approval. 

And, in conclusion, 1 hope for the consideration of their Lordships for the 
officers serving under my command, who have, as heretofore, without an exception, 
displayed uncommon zeal in their respective duties. , 

, I have, &c. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, (signed) Henry Kelktt,' 

London, , Captain. 


Her Majesty’s Ship “ Plover,” off Chamisso Island, 
Sir, 17 July 1849. 

1 BEo to propose the following arrangements, as roost likely tp .forward the 
particular service on which this ship is employed, after leaving Kptobue Sound: 

Tliat on arriving off Cape Lishume, the. decked boats of the “ Hemld and 
“Plover.” with a whale-boat, be hoisted out, Ueutenaiit.Putlen. taking the 
“ Merald’s," with the interpreter, and seven men. , Mr. Martin (sMona,ihfister of 
this ship) in the “ Plover's,” accompanied by the ice-master, and six melL 
tualled for 30 days. ■-■'iiu. 
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They should then visit every nook or inlet alohgr the coast, the ships being in 
the offing, with ^hom they should communicate; when an inlet is found suffi¬ 
ciently large to anchor the ships in, the two vessels then to anchor, whilst the 
boats examine, the ancliorage. 

A rendezvous should be appointed, where the boats may meet the ships in 
foggy weather. 

On arriving off Wainwright's Inlet, should no place be found to the south¬ 
ward, it should be ^nmined, despatching the two boats, reinforced with 70 days’ 
provisions, with orders to proceed as far as (after a personal examination of the 
ice) should be found prudent. 

1 would recommend that the ships remain off the packed ice, if Wainwright’s 
Itilet prove unavailable, till the 25th of September, when, should the boats not 
have returned, they proceed to Chamisso Island, in Kotzebue Sound ; but in the 
event of tbeir being back before that date, to Lawrence Bay, or my former winter 
cpiarters. 

I have, &c. 

Captain Kellelt, c. b. (signed) 7', /J. L- il/borc, Commander. 

&ci &c. 


Her Majesty's Ship “ Herald/' at Sea, 
Sir, olf Cape Kruseustern, 19 July 1849. 

The following remarks arc founded on their Lordships’orders to me, as well- 
as from those, to yourself, relative to the boat expedition along the coast of 
Georgia. 

Yon will perceive, by my first orders, that their Lordships consider light boats, 
or laidars, as the most eligible for prosecuting the voyage along the coast; in rUy 
second, that iljoy desire, in case of not meeting the Plover,” whose boats are 
fitted for the expedition, that my launch should be in readiness to accompany the 
b.iidars to the eastward, towards Point Barrow'. 

In your orders their Lordships also lay much stress on the description of boat 
to be scut; any departure, therefore, from their views on this head requires to 
lie most maturely considt.Tcd. I shall be guided entirely by your matuif d opinion 
on this subject, from the experience you have had in the navigation of ice-bound 
coasts. 

I consider tliat, before any boats finally proceed, it should be decided, and the 
party made thoroughly acquainted with the “ Plover’s” intended winter quarters. 

In your orders iheir Lordships emphatically state, ihat, if no position is found 
for the Plover ” north of Kotzebue Sound, she must winter there. Your opinion, 
however, is, that a vessel cannot winter in Kotzebue Sound without the danger of 
being carried to sea, or thrown on the beach (as the ** Fury” was) by the great 
drift of ihc floes in that sound. This being your opinion of that place for winter¬ 
ing, 1 would propose Grantley Harbour as a more fitting place for rendering 
assistance than any part outside the straits on the Asiatic shore. 

From Grantley Harbour (if travelling across the land be practicable), the 
distance to Chamisso Island is but 116 miles; by the coast 220. From your 
former winter quarters you were enabled, with the assistance of the natives, to 
travel nearly to East Cape—a greater disttince than from Grantley to Chamisso, 
overland and should you, even now that you know of the friendly disposition of 
the natives in your last year’s quarters, be enabled to travel across the straits on 
the ice, any break up of it would cut your parties off from the ship. My own 
opinion is, that a vessel from Oahu, fortified as you are, could reach Chamisso 
Isbind at an earlier period than a vessel wintering where you did last season. 

I fully concur with you in the manner of examining the coast by the boats 
northerly, 

1 consider that in consequence of 8 ir George Simpson’s letter, relative to the 
resources of the Hudson’s Bay posts on the Mackenzie, that the boats should be 
ordered to return to the “ Plover ” by September 27. 

Si>ould it be impossible to get into Wainwrights Inlet, 1 see no objection, 
and think it most advisable, that the Plover ” should remain as far north as 
safety from her being blocked up tor the winter in the ice will permit, returning 
to meet the ** Herald” before she goes sontii, by the 25th of September, off 
Charni«so.Island. 
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Narrative of Vro- I do oot see the necessity of the two ships remaining togetlier after we have 
ceedingBofCapL Solved the question as to winter quarters for the “ Plover;” the “ Herald’s” time 
Kelirtt, Commander may after that be usefully employed in an examination of the ice line westerly 
Pullen! shoals marked in Captain Beecliey s chart. 

_!_ The method of examining the roast for a winter harbour, I should propose as 

follows ;—That the “ Owen” (“ Herald’s” decked boat), with a whaler, or per¬ 
haps a smaller boat, be sent direct to Wainwriglit’s Inlet, having your icc-master 
and second master on board, with orders to return to the ship and communicate 
the result of their examination ; the ships, as you propose, in the offing, having 
your decked boat, and another boat in shore, going along the coast leisurely. 

As it would bo attended with most serious results were this ship to be beset 
in the ice, I shall trust her safety from such a disaster to your greater experience 
in ice-strewed seas. 

I have given you my feelings and opinion on this subject most freely, and shall 
expect and receive yours in a similar way. 

I am, &c. 

Commander T. E. L. Moore, (signed) Jfenry KdlcM, Captain. 

H.M.S. “Plovcr.” 


Her Majesty's Ship “ Plover,” at Sea, 
Sir, 19 July 1849. 

In reply to your letter of this day's date, relative to the proceedings of the 
boats on arriving off Cape Lisburne, I beg to inform you, that I am of opinion 
that they should on no account be out of sight of the ships at any lime, the ves¬ 
sels being kept as close to the land in company with tlie boats as may be con¬ 
sistent with safety. 

My objection to their proceeding direct to WainwrigUfs Inlet is, that a loss of 
lime would be incurred should the boats in shore find a convenient harbour to the 
southward, by their missing the ships on their return, in thick or bad weatlicr, as 
it would be imposdible to appc»int a rendezvous. 

On finding a proper inlet to winter the “ Plover,” 1 should myself proceed 
with the decked boats, two baidars, and a wlialer, along the coast towards the 
Mackenzie ; but should I meet with any diflieulties which might endanger the 
return to the “ Plover ” this year (and taking into consideration that provisions 
cannot be procured at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts on Peel River or I’ort 
Good Hope), I shall deposit one decked boat’s provisions uii a convenient spot 
(sending her back to the ship), in the event that 1 should be so unfortunate as to 
be obliged to abandon my other boats and travel overland (by the coast) to 
the ship. 

Should all our efforts to procure a harbour of refuge for the Plover,” after 
examining Wainwright’s Inlet, prove unsuccessful, I propose that the two decked 
boats, two baidars and a whale boat be immediately despatched towards tiir^ 
Mackenzie, with orders to the officer in command that should the ice be heavily 
packed along the coast, in such quantities as to prevent the larger boats from 
proceeding, he will bury the decked boat’s provisions, and prosecute the voyages, 
as far as he possibly can with safety, id the smaller and lighter boats, leaving the 
larger ones in such a position as may be most available, in case the baidars and 
whaler be unable to reach the Mackenzie, or such place as shall be appointed, so 
as to return in them to the “ Plover,” as I do not consider the native boats suf¬ 
ficiently safe ill a sea-way. 

In conclusion, I beg to inform you I am .still of opinion that the ships sliouKl 
remain as long off the packed ice (if no harbour be found) as circumstances will 
allow. 

I have, &c. 

Captain Kcllctt, c.B. (signed) T. E- L. Moore, Commander. 

H.M.S.'‘Herald.” 

In case of its falling calm, I think it would be advisable to send whklerst 
instead of the decked boats, in search of a winter harbour. 


Sir, 
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Her Majesty’s Ship “ Herald,*' off Wainwright Inlet, 
Sir, 26 July 1849, 

As I consider that the orders which Commander Moore has given you for the 
conduct of the interesting expedition of which lie has given you the charge to 
embrace all contingencies^ 1 shall simply send you n few extracts from the printed 
papers connected with the Arctic Expedition, as well as a few from the narrative 
of Dcasc and Simpson’s voyage Irom the Mackenzie to Point Barrow. 

A few points in your orders will, I consider, require your immediate decision on 
your arrival with the boats off Point Barrow. 

The first and most material point is, on arriving at Point Barrow, to decide 
whether you will push for the Mackenzie in the light boats and send back the 
launches (having filled up from them with provisions). I hardly think it possible 
to go halfway to the Mackenzie and gel back to join the “Plover/’ but consider 
it very practicable in light boats to go direct there. Simpson did it, you perceive, 
in 13 days, leaving Point Barrow on the 4th of August. 

Should you decide on returning, you should he south of Icy Cape by the first 
week in September. So says Captain Becchey, wliosc authority is not to be 
doubted. ^ 

Should you leave the heavy boats at Refuge Inlet, as a rendezvous, with an 
iiUention of returning to them, you must boar iu mind that I think it likely, in the 
middle of August, wiili the first westerly wind, they will be obliged to leave it, to 
escape being beset; and as to all apjjoarunces Wainwrigbt’s Inlet does not ofl’er 
refuge (it being barred at its entrance); tliey would be obliged to run for Point 
Hope, where you should instruct them to rendezvous, and where, up to the lOtli 
of September, they may expect to meet this ship, or find instructions for their 
guidance buried K) feet magnetic north from a pole, or written directions on some 
conspicuous rock or cliff’. 

Sliould you get to the Mackenzie, «aiid not return this year (v\hich 1 think you 
should be ino^t cautious in attempting), and that you endeavour to return next 
year, it will be necessary for \ou to be south of Point Barruw early in August 
18r>0, to ensure meeting either this ship or the “Plover.** 

Trusting that you and your gallant little band may, ihiough the blessing of 
l^rovidcnce, enjoy good health, and tliat your exertions in behalf of.our country¬ 
men may be crowned with success, 

T remain, &c. 

(signed) IL Kcllctt^ Captain. 


By Thomas K. L, Moore, Esq., (vommandcr of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Brig “ Plover,” &c. &e. 

Yov arc hereby rctiuired and directed to proceed with the decked boats of the 
“ Herald” and “ Plover,” accompanied by two whalers, in the route which 1 shall 
point out to you iu these instructions, taking under your orders Mr. W. H. Hooper 
(acting mate), Mr. Henry Martin (second master), and John Aberncthy (acting 
.seconclmaster, ice). 

The boats will be victualled for 70 days, besides which each will take five cases 
of pemmican, to be disposed of as 1 shall hereafter direct. 

After you have satisfied yourself that yoiir boats arc in every respect provided 
with the necessary stores, provisions, &c., you will make the best of your way 
towards the Mackenzie River, first visiting Refuge Inlet, to ensure a retreat for the 
decked boats, should you be unable to proceed in them, prosecuting your voyage 
in the smaller boats, and sending the decked ones back to Refuge Inlet, in chargi^ 
of Mr. Hooper, with instructions to him to remain there as long as possible for 
your return, but to bury a part of Iiis provisions, and proceed to sea on the appear¬ 
ance of ice in the Inlet, keeping as close to the rendezvous as he can. 

You are to keep the land as close on board as you can consistently do with 
safety, so that you may be enabled to notice any marks which may have been left 
by the party of whom you are in search. 

On your arrival at the head of the delta of the Mackenzie, you will visit Point 
Separation^ in lat. 07® 38' N., long. 133® S3' W., and Whale Island, at the north 
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of the Mackenzie, at which places you will find land-marks of wood or stone, 
painted either in white or retl, or with black stripes; and also pieces of rock 
similarly marked, and bottles buried on the circumference of a circle drawn with 
a lO-fcet radius fiom the poiut of a broad arrow painted on the signal posts. 

On yonr obtaining any of these notes, you will be guided by thoir contents as 
to the propriety of bringing them to tlic ship for my inspection or not, taking care 
to rc-biiry tlicui (should you find it necessary), in such manner that the natives 
may not be led to suspect that anytJiing lies concealed near the spot. 

When you visit Point Se|)firation, yon will bury a bottle, enclosing a note, 
ilii rcin stating the date of your arrival, and the tenor of your instructions, marking 
llie place as distinctly as you possibly Can. 

After leaving exovy information in yonr power at Point Separation, yon will 
make the l)i\st ol’ your way back to the ‘‘ Plover," but should you find in your 
lunrney towards the Mackenzie that you will be unable to gain it in sufficient 
time to reach the ship by the 1.5th of September, you will use your own discretion 
as to the best time to return, leaving marks on the most conspicuous parts of the 
coast, with buried infonucition of the “ Plover’s" position, and the procccilintrs 
'ff the lioals. * 


After yonr arrival at tlic Mackenzie, should you be by any unfortunate occur¬ 
rence prevcutc'd from reiuruinii, you are to make, for a post of the Hudson's Bay 
(..'otnpany on Peel River, wdiicli bills into the Mackenzie at the licad of the delta; 
but as no reliance can be placed on receiving any supplies of provisions there, you 
will pay the strictest possible attention to the issuing and safe-keeping t)f the 
beat’s provisions, so that tliere be no loss or injury^ sustained. 

SJiould you find it absolutely necessary to seek a post, it would be heller, if 
j)()s.sible, for you to ]noeeed to Fort (lood Hope, situated on the north or west 
i);mk of the Mackenzie, ojie day, or oni‘ day and a half, tracking above Point 
Se[»aration. ♦ 

'File cases ot pemniican with whieli the boats will be supplied are on no 
.iccount to be opened, but for any parties of Sir John Franklins Expedition, 
r.xeept your own provisions fail you. and you have no chance of a fresh sup|>ly. 

'j'on will occasionally land along the coast, taking care toscareli for any marks 
wliicli may have been erected. 

Should you meet natives, you are to glean every inforiuntion in your pjnver 
from them relative to Sir John Franklin (as you have the interpreter with you, I 
think you will have little difficulty in conversing with them); taking every pre- 
eriution that you give tljcm no offence, never making an unnecessary display of fire¬ 
arms, or landing wlien any number are assembled. 

With reference to your movemenls in case you should be prevented returning 
:‘n before mentioned, after arriving at the Alackenzie you are most distinctly to 
understand that though Peel River and Fort Good Hope are to be sought for 
by you in case of necessity, you are to use every pos,sible endeavour to surmount 
any difficulties which may be thrown in your way, by encouraging those under 
your orders, and taking timely advantage of every favourable circumstance which 
>rjay occur to return to the ship. Should, however, your efforts prove unavailing, 
you will make the best of your way to York Factory, reporting yourself and party 
to llieir Lordships with as little delay as possible. 

Whenever you have an opportunity (without losing a moment’s tiibe) of 
collecting speeime.iis of natural history, you arc to do so. 

You will keep a journal of your proceedings, wherein yon will note every 
rir(‘umstancc worthy of remark, which is to be delivered to me on your return, 
uith a written detail of your journey. 

You will be provided with a quantity of cutlery, tobacco, beads, &c., which 
you will di-stributc among sucli natives as you may meet with, doing everything 
in your power to obtain their friendship. 

Should any of the notes you nray obtain state that provisions can be procured 
'it Peel River or Fort Good Hope, you are to winter there, if you think it at all 
possible that you may meet witli difficulties on your return, which would cause 
you to winter on the coast. 

With re.spcct to the time of your return, and the manner of proceeding, it 
mu<t be left of course entirely to your own Judgment and discretion, bearing in 
mind that you have no prospect of obtaining supplies at either of the posts 
mentioned in these orders. ‘ 


I would 
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1 would rccomnip.nd, tliat on your arriving off’ I^oint Barrow, you loavo ono, 
or even both your decked boats at that place, as I think you would accomplish 
the journey in a much shorter time in the smaller boats; giviii:^ orders to 
Mr. Hooper to return to Refuge Inlet, or any place most convenient, so as to meet 
you on your return. 

On your passage up, you sliould make arrangements as to the spot whore tin* 
provisiuns slioultl be buried in case of necessity. 

Having the acting ice-master with you, you will have tlio aiivantago of ;m 
c-\perieiice of nearly twenty years amongst ice, wliicli J trust will be sufticicn? if> 
give you timely warning as to the approach of danger. 

Ill conclusion, i have to point out to you Icy (.’ape, Point Hope, and (Mpe 
Lisburne, as places of rendezvous where you will meet me, or tind buried 
iulormation of my position ; but you may be quite sure of tinding me at (^littmi>.so 
Island. 

Having been forlmiale enough to reach 70" N., and Wainwright’s Inler 

proving unavailing as winter (piarters for llie “ Plover,” I am nnavoidaldy 
prevented leaving this ship. I therefore express a hope that every exertion w ill 
in; exercised by you and your party, in carrying out* these or<ftrs and the wishes 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty; and 1 shall set^ yci leave in lull 
conriileuce in your intentions to pul forth all your energy for tile relief of oui 
missing countrymen ; and may you, by (jod’s help, be thJ? fortunate means ol 
rendering them assistance, being careful of yourself and party, as you mu .t 
be aivaie of the anxiety wliicli wdll be felt by myself and all on board on yom 
account. 


•. Kc 

Nir.rat.v*. 
ci'tdiiiy.N f \ (.‘itj 1. 

Kel»eit,,Ci iiir.tijijdei 
Moore. :ii rl 
Pullfli. 


(iiven under my hand, on board Her Majesty’s ship “ J’lover,” 
olfWainwright’s Inlet, the 25th July 1840. 

1/uMilenant Pullen. (signed) 7'. E. L. Commander. 

II. M. S. '‘Plover.” 


Schooner Owen,” Monday Evening, 
Dear Sir, ;«) July I849.‘ 

Wr; have got this far vr ry well; may the rest of our expedition prove as 
suroes.sfii]. We met the main pack in 71“ If/ 58'' N., much farther south lhar. 
I at all i'xpected, from the mildness of the weather and the line open sea. I 
have been unsuccessful in my search for a place for the boats ; not even Hol'uge 
Inlet, very shallow, and a very narrow entrance. 

If I do get to Fort Good Hope, Captain Moore directs me to proceed to York 
Factory, provided there are. not supplies there, and report mysolf to tlicir 
Lordships ; so it will rest with tliem vhether I return next season, much as I 
should like it. We have been detained here a day with a strong wind, and gn at 
quantities of ice, completely blocking the channel. Our whale-boats are now 
loaded^ and swim very deep; so I think I shall most likely take the large boat> 
on to Point Barrow— that is, if possible. 

We liave had most beautiful weather till to-day, and the thermometer wa.s laM 
night down to 36“. Wo have found the “ Ow'on ” rather leaky, hut nothing to 
prevent our getting on. The pump is very good. 

The latitude of the most southern part of the pack was 72“ 15'48" N., im r. 
alt., and where we ancliorcd formed a large bay with the shore, the outer or 
south-east point of the pack being about two miles from tlie shore. The channel 
is in the deep of this bay, close in shore, and very narrow. 

In the bay are two small icebergs; under the Ice of one, and clo.se up to ii 
(moored to it), we are now lying with the Nancy Dawson.” I have .seen 
several natives, and rubbed noses with some again; not a pleasant salutation, 1 
assure you. 

Mr. Shedden has promised to deliver these letters, and from him I have got a 
copy of reckoning, showing his track. And now, dear Sir, I must closc. 

Captain Moore has got a full account of all I have done. With kind reinein- 
loy, n 2 branccs 
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branccs to all my messmates and shipmates, and gratitude to voii for your kindly 
feelings and acts of goodness, 

Relieve me, &c. 

Captain Kellctt, c.n. (■''•gntd) \V. J, L. Pullen^ Lieutenant. 

Herald.” 


Schooner “ Owen,” fast under the lee of an iceberg, pinnace and the 
two whale-boats close alongside ; also, schooner-yacht “Nancy 
Dawson, ’ in company. Lai. 71” l:V os^'N., two miles off shore. 

AToiiday, 30 July IS IQ. 

I BIX to inform you of iny anchoring with the boats at 3. If) yesterday after¬ 
noon at tlie edge of the pack, and the entrance of a narrow channel leading 
northward, and close along shore. We have had a long passage up, but towing 
two bouts with the wind light sometimes, and always foul, has been tlie cause. 
The second nighrafter heaving the vessel we anchored in the soullicrii jiart of 
Pcard’s Bay, our reckoning at noon being 71" \Y N. hit. mer. alt., and loir \lT 
long. D. R. Tl le niorniiig, as you know, was a fog, very thick. 1 did not like 
to track the piniiaec; and second whaler being 1o wdiidward and out of sight, 
(although not tar ofl'), leared I. might lose lliem, or should have been closin' in 
shoto (neither ol’theni heard rny musket signals). We lay at this anchorage only 
two hours, to get wood. Between it and Cape Smyth every place likely to alford 
shelter has heen looked into without success, not even He.fuge Inlet. I sounded 
it on Saturday iiighr, and on the bar got only three feet, and that so narr.ow, that 
I consider it entirely out of the question as a place for the boats. I shall not take 
the larger bo*als farther on than wc now' are, and hope to leave to-rnorrow, as 
there is now a strong X.E. wind, also ii current of two knots tlirough the 
channel, setting S.W., ^vi1h large floes of drift ice. Standing up for the ice 
yesterday, it ai)peared quite eonnected with the land ; when I stood to the west¬ 
ward along the p.U'k, ho[)ing there was a passage there, 1 saw the “ Nanev 
Dawson ■' ruuning towards u". At sl.K 1 Ijoarded Iier, when Mr. Shedden informed 
me of liis having hccii up to 7l]“ N., was then stoppeil by the pack, and ran it 
down to this point. He anchored about an hour after us, oiic-cighth of a mile 
south of the western of the two icebergs we were lying between. 'J'his morning, 
heavy masses of field ice about us, and the channel completely blocked iiji, with a 
strong N.li. wind. The “ Owen ” and schooner hiul to ha-jl close under the 
Ice of an iceberg, in (;onso(|iuMice ; the pinnace doing so last evening to get clear 
of the drift. Under these circimisliinces, I do not consider it prudent to start; f. 
shall tliei'cfore hold on till the cliiinnel is clear, and wind moderate. Wc have 
had beautiful weather and a very dear sea, until Saturday night; in fad, up to 
that lime we had seen more ice olf Waiiiwright’s Inlet and Sea-Horse Islands. 

We have had a great many natives, with whom I rubbed noses; they liave 
been very friendly, but to-<lay, when the boats were lying niidcT the berg, 
preparing for the start, they suddenly decamped, and, on overiiauling, missed one 
of the boat s crutches, Mr. Slieddon throe, and two gangway brasses for side-ropes. 
Our boats are certainly very ilecp, as I am most anxious to take as much provision 
as possible, that wc may not distress Fort Good Hbpc in the event of onr reaching 
it, or any other of the Hudson’s Bay Company's establishments, as I do not tliink 
it likely I shall get back again this season. I have loaded them up with seventy 
days from this time, including Mr. Hooper (mate) and myself, intending to leave 
Mr. Martin (secoifd master) with the larger boats, thinking him better adapted 
for the service, and not knowing how to use flic “ Fox's” dipping instrument. I 
did say, in the former part of this letter, f. should not take the larger boats further 
on ; but seeing the wdialers so deep, I shall not part with them till I get to Point 
Barrow ; then return to the edge of the pack. 

The natives, as far as we can understand each other, say there is a clear sea all 
along the coast for Iioats, and that they have seen nothing like ships. The inter¬ 
preter has not understood them well, although he has made himself generally 
useful. On overhauling the bread, 1 liiid we are nearly 300 lbs. short, without 
counting the two bugs 1 left behind; and as Mr. Shedden has oiTered to let us 
have wdiatever we want, I have filled up, and have directed ^Ir. Martin to gee a 
•supply from him when he requires it. I also found wanting a pickaxe and a 

shovel^ 
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shovel, with which he has supplied me. Iii fact, his attention and willingness to Narrativi- ofpio- 
assist in every possible way has been quite beyond my j)raise, nor have 1 any ccedings«ifCaia. 
means of making an adequate return. I. shall leave to yon, Sir, to do what is Kellrtt,C.iii!niaiuier 
rioht on this occasion. I have got the latitudes and longilud(!S, together witli a 
lew extracts from his log, which may be perhaps intere.sting. 

And now, Sir, I must bring this to a conclusion, ns I think. 1 have given you all 
particulars. I need hardly say how anxious I am, ns well as my men, to get on, 
but it would be madnc.ss to start with such a breeze as is now blowing, and the. 
boats so deep. I am happy to say all arc well, and the men have conducted 
themselves much to my satisfaction. For our success 1 cannot say : 1 hope we 
all know' witli whom that rests, and trust lie will be ple.'isod to grant it to us, 
particularly by finding those of whom wc arc in search, and remove all danger 
and difficulty from our path. With kind remembrances to Captain Kcllc.tt, all 
my messmates and shipmates in the “ Herald,” not forgetting those in the 


lovlir, 


Ctiinmaiide.r jrooro, 
&c. &c. 


I remain, &o. 

tsiijmfd) fK J, //. Pitlltv, 

Licut(?nant II. AF. S. “ Plovrr/’ 


My dear CaplJiiu Kollctt, Niglit or i Aiigu.'^t IS!!). 

I WROTE to yon from tlm rdjye of tlic pack, and llicii thought, lliat wo .sliouUl 
liavo horn imidi furtlior iii advance than wo now arc, hut ice is tcrrihlo stuff to 
deal with; however, I do not despair, and confidently hope to rca«:Ii the 
Maciscnzie. b'U still so late that 1 do not expect back airain. 1 bought a 

baidar ulf Point Barrfiw, .so that I am not in any way afraid of \uuil, -^lionld we 
have to winter at I'orl Hope. I am now just on the start airaiu from our ])n'srnt 
po-sititm, lat. 71* 12' N., loner. HVP oO' W., with a clear open sea and a fair wind. 
I >»ayed at Point Harrow all the 2(1, {j;ot. the dip iS2“ 4' observaliun.s for lime, lali- 
linio and dccliimtion, hut not worked. The .second master, wlio I semi hack with 
i.hc boats, lias ^ot them, and can "ive yon any partienlar.s. , 

'riie small compass you so kindly lent me I send back, as I did not recollect at 
ilie lime 1 liad one myself. 

Mr. Shedderi has followed us np quite to Point Barrow. I In^pe he is now all 
dear; hi.s kindness has been niibounded, assisiing' us in everyway. It is now 
nuc. Kor the last day we have liad stron*; breezes from S, and S.S.W., with heavy 
lain. 

I much fear wo cannot take the interpreter; he is very ill, and seems to be 
frightened, so I think his room would be belter than his company ; he has been 
of butlittlcn.se; in fact, does not understand ihe natives here. We have not on 
witli them famously, and have been amono' them as old standing friends. 1 will 
now wind this np, as time is now drawing near for our start. 

May (iod bless you, Hir, for your kiii lness; and I hope we shall meet ajjain. 

Believe me, &c. 

(signed) IV. J. L. Vuflau 

P.S \—Captain Moore, in his orders, says, if I am obliged to seek Fort Hope, 
I am to make the best of my way to York Factory, and rejiorl myself to the 
Admiralty; in that case I shall hardly get back next season, Imt go home with 
the Hudson's Bay ships. 


with kind reinembranees to all on board, 


Capniiu Kellett, c.b. 
&c. &c. 


# 

Schooner Owen,” north of a low sandy islet, extending nearly 
east and west, in one fathom sandy bottom. Lat. 71” 12^ N., 
long. ISP 56'W. 

Sir, 4 August 1849. 

I BEG leave to forward, by return of the decked boats, a copy of iny proceedings 
up to this time. anchored here yesterday afternoon, just as a heavy breeze 
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Narraiivr of Pro- froih tliu S.S.W. was comiuj^ oij, accompanied witli rain ; and immediately com- 

ojvciiijj'j ot t api- iriciu rd stowing the wliale-boals anil abaidar, wliicli I bought I'rom the natives at 

Mmri'i aiilT puint liamnv. '\Vc* Icfulio placi; from whicb niy last was dated on the ovciiiug 
PiilUn! of llie Olst of July, making good progress, and from the open sea in the channel, 

.- leading norlli buluern the })acked ice and the. main, Jioped to reach Point liarrow 

that night. The''ind wus N.K., and a strong southerly tide again.st u.-^, when 
at 11, to oiir disappointmenl, we were most ell'eetually slopped, four miles from the 
point : the ice, from llie land lo the main pack, foriiied in one solid body, some 
of it aground in four I'athoiris water. All we could do now was to wait patiently 
for a cli'aii ;20 of wind. The next day, 1st of August, wind vslill the siinie, and 
uccasionally a thick log, we managed to get on aliout a mile by tracking, and 
secured to the slum* iec in hit. 71” 20' 30'' N. With the ice-inasler 1 pulled, 
along witli one of the whale-boats tiie whole edge ol the grounded ice up to the 
main pack, without di.scovering any passage, or eliam'o of o?ic;, when 1 determined 
that, it’lo-iiiorrow did not see the cdg\‘ of the ice clear, to haul the tw(; boats over 
tlie narrow ])art of the land ori^hnt Harrow', and pu.sh through hy Hl>on\s Hay, 
as the s( a was there clear. In the evening I landed, and visited the uativi-s, wlio 
mu>tercd very strong, hnt who were very iVieiKlly anil glad to see us. I w'e.nt to 
their tents, in fact all overllieir eainps, when ihi*y all assembled I should .say no 
le.ss than SO inr ii, woiiKii and eliildren - and for an hour danced for our amuse¬ 
ment ; I gave them a lew ljcad.s, tobacco, snulf, &.c., and velurned to the viss^cl, 
accompanied by a few; One orihcui having been wounded in the liaiid, reijiiested 
me to (Ire.ss it ; I did .so, a.s well as po.'^sible, and sent him away with a cit anei 
liand than I think he i.'ver had hcfoiv. 1 had nut heen lialf an hour on hoard 
when 1 heard a heavy gun to the southward; [ thought it might he the *■ Plovin* 
pulled away in the direction ; fog so thick not able to .see, hut .soon saw the schooner 
“ Nancy Daw.^'Cn,” who seems detennined lo go as far as po-ssihle. 

In the night, about 11 o'eloek, the wind veered to S.E. and S., and by 
4 o’clock the ground iee was on the move, driving to the northward, with a currenL 
of at least two knots. 

At f) we wiTe olV, and at 7 came-t.o In t'vo fathoms water, 100 fathoms oil 
sliure of Point. P>arrow. Here 1 landiid to erect a mark and gel .sights, ami lorvk 
for the post Klson led ; 1 I'ouhl not find it, therefore went on with onr ohserva- 
tion.s. The'dij>, «S2" 1'; tlie iatitnde, longilnilc and variation 1 have not worked, 
leaving it for a future lime, when 1 have, more to spare. 1 .send yon, by Mr. 
Martin, the observations. 

At Point Harrow, we were on shore all day, and were well received by the 
nalivi s, wlio constantly sunoundod ns, but no trouble ; qnicl and orderly, which 
we particularly vvauteil w'hih; getting our observalion-s. 

1 can a.ssure you it gives me great pleasure being able, lo speak of them in thi.'> 
way. I bought, a baular for tlie purpose of taking all our own provi.sioiis, the 
whale-hoats floating very deep with even only 50 days', and if w'cdo notcoino. hack, 
as 1 most confidently hope to re.acli tlic Miickeii/ie, from the open and clear sea 
now aionnd us. 

We anehored in this spot yesterday aftoriioon, just as a stilf breey.e was coming 
on from S.S.W., but wn went on witli our loading, and start to-day, se.nding Mr. 
Marlin ami the two large boats back. I have given him only three weeks’ pro¬ 
visions, taking nil his remainder myself, to guard against no supply at Tort Hope, 
if we are obliged to seek it. ^ 

iMr. Sheilden has followed us up most per.severingly, for now J have every 
reason to think he is at Point Harrow, as he was under weigh yestorday morning, 
driving with the. ice wliieh surrounded him to the north. He will let Mr. Martin 
have provisions, if reijnired, and bury a quantity at Refuge Inlet. Tlie mark I 
left at Point Harrow was 20 feet in length, with a cross in it, and painted wa.s 
Plover's’ boats arrived on the 2d August. Intcliigonee, 10 feet N.E.’* In a 
hole, a pre-served meat tin, with a letter stating where going, how many men, what 
jirovuiions, and that the large boats return again, staying as long as possible o(l 
the pack; also the places of rendezvous of “ Herald” and “ Plover.” 

With every hope of our success, 

I remain, &c. 

Dajitam Moore, (signed) IF,J. L. Pullen^ 

II. M. H. “ Plover.” Lieutenant H. M. B. Plover.” 
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Midnight.—The two whale-hoats left us, towing u baidav laden Narniuvc of Pio- 
vvith provisions, to enable them to carry 100 days’ provisions for 14 men (in :dl), tt cdingii oi Cmit. 
amidst three hearty good cheers on both sides, the wind at the time boluir about Kellett,CommanJ( 
W. by S. ; force, four: with about one knot, easterly current: it had l)eeii pu/lcn* ^ 

blowing fresh at times during the day, from the same quarter, with rain. The day ' ^ _ 

was employed in stowing the provisions in the boats, and otherwise prtqr.uing 
them, as, the season being so far advanced, it was thought to be impossible for 
tlicm to return this year, in wliieh case they would muloi tlieir way to York 
Factory, and most probably proci'.ed to England, every one of us li:ft behind 
envying them their good luck, being ready and willing to contend with tlie liard- 
ships they must more or less experience in the open boats. 2. 30. of th-'r)tli, 

Mr. Hooper returned in one of the whalers, having missed, or unable to Hud, the 
percussion ea|>s ; but one of the men recollected him stowing lliem in tlie intiga/.inc 
iialf-case. I, however, gave liim some of mine, in case of liis not fniiling them ; 
ill a (|uarterof an hour lie was again uiiilcr weigh, and soon out of sight, tlu' wind 
having freshened a little. 

All the (lay (bth) could not gel under weigh, the wind blowing, about six or seven, 
from VV. by S. to S. W. liy W., with a lee current, iha ice in tln^ oiling drifting 
fist to leeward, but none came foul of us, being under the lee, and protected by a 
long low narrow bank, which 1 think must be about four or live miles oil tin: 
main ; also very low ; the water between being very shallow, hit. 71" 12' N., long. 
ir>4° rdi W. 

iMuiiday, 6tli. -Finer looking from westward. 4 to .^i, current Fast. Weighed 
ahoul 11. Stood over to the ie(% and back, but hawly fetched u here we came 
froiiL 'IVied short tacks, but gaining nothing, caiiie-to again at 3. Men employed 
Icaniiig their arms, it came on small rain about o, but cleared off about -S, the 
’'■vind still continuing the same. 

Tuesday, 7lh.—(h)t imdcr weigh ; wind from westward about 3. It: soon after 
tV‘11 calm, and then eaispaw^s, round the compass. Noon, after preparing for 
tracking, Lretting on shore, laying anchors ont, &c.. got a light breeze about E.N.K., 
of wliieli \vi‘ took advantage, and stood on aliout W. ; the weather lim^ and clear, 
siin out. The wind came roiiiul to S.E. about 4 ; still fine and clear; force about 
three to four. These last three days observed a great many flocks of wild ducks 
migrating W.S.W., Hying low mostly. 

U'eduesday, 8tb.— 4 a.m. (7!arae-tooff Point Barrow in three fathoms ; filled 
up with water, and got wood ; found the natives very friimdly, carrying our bar- 
l icoes for us. The men on shore by turns. About noon, blowing fresh froin S.E., 
purchased a baidar from the natives, who seemed rather unwdlling to part with it, 
having very few. I saw but two others, although several in frame. I, liONvever, 
got the boat for two knives and about a pound and a half of tobacco; they did 
not fancy the looking-glass so well as the knives. About f) p.in. Mr. Dunn, <‘liief 
ollicer of the “ Nancy l)awson” yacht, came on board, having walked round from 
the point to the southward, where lie was for the purpose of recovering a bowtir 
anchor and some chain, which the yaclit had lost, by the cable parting, from the 
pressure of the ice, on tliei^lli ollCth, .she having made sail afterwards and huced 
her way through the ice to the southward of Refuge Inli t, where she wfis laying 
awaiting the launch’s return. We got und(?r weigh about 0, iiitondiug to run 
ilown to the yacht’s launch and go to the schooner; but falling calm, W'O were 
obliged to couic-to again, as we were fast drifting to tlie norlliwaril, and laul to 
gel the oars out, the yacht’s skin boat towing to get near the. shore again. After 
eoming-lo spliced the mainbrace, and let all but five or .six men go on shore, the 
yacht's men being in company with them, taking their muskets for shooting. The 
mitivcs, seeing the yaclit’s boats join us, and so many of them going onjpiore 
together, with their arm.s, fancied we intended attacking them ; and after sending 
their women and children out of the way, mot our men with their bows and arrows, 
ready to act on the defensive : they appeared most anxious for us to go on board, 
and got under weigh ; but it being cairn at the time, we could not; so that all tlie 
men took their arms down to the boat, left them, and returned unarmed. Tlie, 
natives then took their bows away, and they commenced dancing and singing. I 
remained about an hour, and then went on board. 
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Nairaiive oi I’lo- 'I hc next day (9tli) the yacht's boat loft to return on board, when I landed with 
cei*diii| 4 s orCi'in. unarmed, to show them we were friendly and did not mistrust 

them ; they appeared now quite friendly, dancing and .singing, and tilled our water 
Tulli'ri! barricocs again. 

It again fell calm, so that wc could not follow the yachPsboat, ivhich was pull¬ 
ing ; bill about f) p. ni., having a light breeze from the W.N.W., got under weigh; 
it canu? on thick, and the breeze freshened, steered S. by W. about 2(i' mag. At 
a little after 10 p. ni. caine-to in seven fathoms, close to the .schooner “ Nancy 
Dawson, ’ their boat having returned about 20 minutes before. Went on board. 

Friday, lOtli.--W'eiit on shore with Mr. Shedden, in his gig, to obtain tlicJati- 
tiulc ot ail inlet, uliicli we were anchored. The inlet was, however, barred 
across, altliough his jolly-boat had been in the day before; landed on the beach, 
but as it was blowing fresh, and a heavy surf beating, wc very nearly swamped 
the boat in so doing. Mr. Dunn in the afternoon went on shore to ascertain if 
there wa.s another inlet further north ; found another larger one, about 5' further 
along the coast, and there being huts on its northern and eastern side, wc concluded 
it to be Refuge Inlet. 

Saturdny, 1 Jlh.—Went on shore to erect a pOsSt and bury provisions from tlio 
yacht, with Mr. Shedden, as, owing to the natives being at Refuge Inlet, and there 
being none here, wa could accoinplissli it the more easily. Mr. Dunn erected a 
post at Kefuge Inlet, with marks tu find a bottle buried there, containing informa¬ 
tion that the provisions were buried at this inlet. The forenoon was calm ; a 
breeze sprung up in the afternoon from the eastward ; a shower oi’ hail about 
I p.m. ; lit a large fire over the buried provisions, to destroy signs of digging, wliicli 
was very hard frozen. 

Sunday, I2tli.—Wind easterly, d to .'ia.iii. fine; p. m. showers of rain, cloudy ; 
wetafleruoon. About G p.m., then toleralily fine, not rainy, 1 was called on by 
Mr. Shedilcii to assist him, as his men had refused to work when called to hoist 
tlic launch in ; being myself present at the time, hearing and .seeing the mutinous 
disposition of three in particular, and seeing no just cause for such behaviour from 
i.liein, alter lleariug the Agreement and Scales of \ ictualliiig, &oc. read, I jdaced 
rhe tlirec men in irons, otir men as.sisting to get the launch in, as but very few t»f 
the schooner’s men w'ould work on account of llie others being placed in iron.s. 
Kept tlic corporal and the only two marines on board the schooner, in case of any 
outbreak to release the others; our men in the boats being elosc-to and within 
hail, ready to coinc on board with their arms to assist. Also had arms ready in 
tlie schooner’s cabin, Mr. Shedden not feeling safe; he having been told that in 
ease of the ve.s.scl having to winter, by being blocked up in the ice, some of them 
would do for him, with other threatening language. 

Monday, It'Uh.—On the yachts men being called on in the morning to weigh, 
they nearly all refused to work, without the other men were liberated, which I did 
not deejn prudent, being able to work the schooner and the boats with our own 
men, and the few of the schooner’s who were at work. Got under weigh, and 
took the boats in tow (ihcy also sailing), wind at W.N.W. ^ Steered S.W .; force 
from three to four; wind heading, ut times breaking-off foS.W. by S. Observed 
the Sea-Horse Islands, bearing about S.W. by W.; having had a strong south¬ 
easterly current, tacked, as requisite to get to windward of ditto. 

'ruesday, 14th.—Calms and light winds having shifted to the S.E. Sea-Horse 
Islands a-head, and observing- a bank to the northward on which the .sea was 
breaking, kept along ilic N. and N.N.W., to clear ditto •, hauling up at noon, to 
SAV. At 1, S.S.W.; and 2. 30, S.; 3. 30, made the land, standing-in for ditto, 
to oli^rve if a post had been erected on or near Wainwright’s Inlet, with infor¬ 
mation where to find the ships. Wind E.S.E.,about 4 to 5. Wind in the e\eniiig 
increasing to u moderate gale from southward, the sea rising. Reefed the topsails; 
fore and mainsails two reefs. 

Wednesday, 1 f)th.—a. ni., moderate gale from southw’ard; the boats broke adrift 
three or four times, and the skin boat lost by breaking adrift; about t), very heavy 
sea ; 9, looked dirlicr a-head ; close reefed fore ^d main topsails, and fore stay¬ 
sail ; 



a 

sail; p-n*** bteete hi the Vmiitgfrem N.N«E. Steered EJS.K.. 

towing boets, expecting to mehe I<jjr Cape.' 

Thursday, 16th.—3.30 a.m., made the land; hauled up E.byN. for ditto. 
5 , Uope Collier E.N.£. Made a W. by S. h S. course, 38' from ditto to noou, hav¬ 
ing to kecp-up several times, from ObKrvtng the land a.head of us, about 10.30 it 
bearing nearly W.N.W., by which bearing, if the chart had been correct, we 
ought to have been on shore i as it was, we were running on five or six knots, the 
wind from the northward. Fresh; at 8 the boats amin broke adrift, and as there 
was a good heavy following sea, deemed it best for them to proceed by themselves, 
the schooner making and shortening sail to keep company. Noon, from a rough 
altitude, tlie land being iu the way, and from our soundings, four or five fathoms, 
found we were on the Blossoms Shoals. At 2 kept her S. W, by S., as we had 
experienced such a very strong current to eastward, and southerly withal, the 
breexe falling lighter in the afleitioon, and the sea down. On making Cape Collie, 
found that we had not seen it before, the huts being lower, a surf some considerable 
distance off, and long low beach. We could not discover the entrance to Wain- 
uriglit's Inlet, although there was every ap]iearance of it. l*hc place with huts, 
seen on the evening of the 14th, must have been Point Belcher, giving these also 
a strong easterly set, which we had experienced the night before when near the 
.Sea-Horse Islands; but nearly on all occasions before, I have found the currents 
inflnenccd entirely by the winds setting whichever way it has been blowing hard 
to, and near Poiut Barrow, on both sides, have drank the water alongside, although 
riUlier brackish. ‘ 


of Piw 

PoJIoii, 


Friday, Stecriii;^ S. W. by S. all day. Boats in company, wind light, 

1101 th-westerly and northerly. Cloudy all day. 

Saturday, ISth. —Made the land of Cape LKLunic about 4 a.in., bcarinc^ about 
S.S.E. Stieied for ditto, winch we did not gef abreast of till the evening, 
aithougli running lour or fi\e knots, making the current easterly before sighting, 
and northcily afterwards Ran close enough in shore to observe, had a post been 
erected any where by Cape Lisburue, but saw none. Hove-to at midpight, being 
too daik to discern the end of Point HopCi to which uc knew we must be near. 

Sunday, lOtfa.—Bore up and came-to under the lee of Point Hope at 4 a.n;i., 
in 11 lathoms. Landed to get wood. Got pinnace’s mainmast down, and repaired 
the hciil Met about a dozen natives, veiy dirty looking, and very great adepts at 
pickpocketing. They appeared veify poor, nothing to Carter; ail their skins bad. 
They did not belong to Point Hope, but near to the lagoon on S.E. end of point. 
Wind about 6, all day N.N.W. 

Monday, 20th.—Wind N.N.W. and N.W., 6 to 8, heavy squalls, and a good 
deal of snow 

Tuesday, 21st.--Weather more moderate, wind N.W., heavy squalls all day, 
sleet, snow and rain. Wind coAiing more to westward. 

Wednesday, 22d.—Very fine and warm, quite calm, a strong cuirent setting 
to the eastwara. Got boats alongside to clear and repair, both being leaky in 
tbeir upper woiks. Bought another skin boat for a string of beads and some 
tobacco; they preforrdll the beads to a knife. Could not get any water. Came 
on to blow fresh from southward, with rain, heavy showers. First watch wind 
shifted to E.N.E. Ifery heavy sea. » ^ 

Thursday, 23d.-^W]nd from eostwardr raining in forenoon, vessel rolUng 

heavily. Noon finer, less wind ; wind from N«E. 2 to 3, sea fast decreasiiigv 

• 

Friday, 24th.—-Wind N.E., 3. Observed Her Majesty’s ship “ Herald ”, 
coming from the northward. Shoved off from yacht with Mr. Sbedden, to go on ' 
board her. 
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Her Majesty's Ship “ Plover,’* at Sea, 

' 4 August 1P49. 

I HAVE the honour to call your attentjori to the necessity of decidiii'T on and 
placing the Plover" in a safe position for the approaching winter, "without 
further delay, in consequence of the impossibility I feel existe of my being able 
to keep within proper distance of any of the points of rendesvous (for the boats) 
without risking the safety of this ship, from the unfortunate circumstance that 
nothing can be done with her on a wind; in proof of which I beg to acquaint 
you that, on the night of the 2d instant, while standing to the westward, with 
the wind strong at S.W., it was with the utmost ditficuliy that I weathered the 
packed ice; and such was my position, that had the wind veertid a couple of points 
more to the westward, nothing could have prevented her being driven on the 
pack: and with the sea then running on it, I feel convinced the consequences 
would have been most serious. 

On a wind, witli all plain sail set and a strong breeze, she has been going 
1‘8 per hour. With a ship possessed of such sdiliiig qualities, I am thoroughly 
satisfied that if caught on a lee shore, any chance of saving her would be small 
indeed. 


Iking now acquainted with such positive proof of the diHiculties under which 
I labour, you will, 1 am sure, ijcrfectly understaud my anxiety to place Her 
Majesty’s ship under my command in her winter quarters a.s soon as possible. 


I have, &c. 

Captain II. Kellett, c.Ji. (signed) T. K. L. Moore, Commander. 

11. M. .S. » Herald." 


Her Majesty’s Brig “ Plover,” Choris Peninsula, 
Sir, ■ Kotzebue Sound, 26 September 184!). 

I H.tiVE the honour to acquaint you that it is my intention, on the breaking vip 
of the ice in Kotzebue Sound in 1850, to proceed to the northward, and that 
should you'arrive before I return to the sourhward, you will find informatioti of 
iny position, &c., buried ton feet magnetic north of the post on Chamisso Island, 
and in the house on Churis Peninsula. 

1 have, &c. 

Captain II. Kellett, c.b. (signed) T. E. L. Moore, Commander. 

H. M. S. " Herald.” 


It is my intention to communicate with Point Barrow next year, and rcturu to 
this place about the end of July. 

(signed) T. E. JL Moore, Commander. 


Her Majesty’s Discovery Ship “ Plover,’’ Choris Peninsula, 

Sir, Kotzebue Sound, 25 September 1849. 

Having had no opportunity of communicating with filreat Britain since my 
last Report to my Lords Commissioners of the Admii'alty, dated August 1848, 
at Woahu (Sandwich IslantLs), I have ^lie honour to aeguaiut you,, for their 
Lordship8'’Snfonnation, with the " General Proceedings” of Her Majesty s ship 
under iiiy command up to this period. 

, After filTmg up water and laying in a stock of fresh provisions, vegetables, &c., 

I sailed from Woahu (25th of August 1848) with the north-east trade wind, which 
I carried pretty steadily till the 3d of September, at which time I had reached 
the parallel of 36* N. and 171” W. From tins date I continued to hold a coarse 
to f;he‘S.W. (though much impeded by northerly winds),r in order that, in tho 
.event ot meeting westerly winds, ns I had been led.to expect, I niight bave^e.' 
. pMsage through the Aleutian. Islands under my.Ieei. .On the 27th of September 
I bad tbesatufactionnf knowing, by.'<bfe ship’8.reckoningii,'^h»t-I had pass^.the.. 

. ' laiitnde 





.'Nol a. 


lal^d^e pf isUnd of .lbia group, tbougb^ from tbu pedviul. 

ing cl^4y I*® inidicatioii bif my npproacb to land could be SM^!r*tS2fi 

observed, beyond a sljjght diwoloured appeaninco of tbe which h^d been first 

noticed on the 20lh, on Which day I commenced to sound, hut found no bottlim, Pqllen! ' 

till the 5th of Pcto.ber> in.lat, 01* 19' Kf,.'loi}g.; 174* S^.E. ..... ———.^v 

ds t had Aow obtained auundingt^ aiWl 'haying observejd fpr a day or. two past 
a brig^it yellow blinh extehdin^.froin I)(. to.S.^E. by Ek, I hept the depp. sea lead * 

constabtly ^ing, which .^ve tm the 8th, (Octpbec) 170 fathoniB^ gradually 
djecreasing from that day, till the Island oTSt. Lawrence Vbe seen on the 13th. 

From the 23d of September I experienced a succession of variable and light 
wii^s,.with frequent squalls pf moderate force, .chiefly from N.W,- pnd N.E., and 
occasional calms, the weather 'being almost constantly thick .and cloudy, with 
frequent falls of rain ; and subsequently to the 3d of October, whence tempe¬ 
rature had fallen permanently below 40" Fahr., sleet and snow prevails. . • 

On the 13th the island of St. Lawrence .was made out, already covered,-with 
SHOW, causing its appearance toljbc with difiiculty reconciled .wi^ the delineations 
on the Admiralty charts; those of fieliriug’s Straits, togetl^r with tiie.- V Sailing 
Directions” forwarded by Admiral Lutzke, through -Captain Kellett, unfbrtunptely 
not liavtiig reached me. In the evening, whilst yfel in the passage, the.wiiul 
again veered to N .E., and continued to blow from that qoarter, increasing in force 
during the night, and, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the officers of the 
watches, found on the IGth 1 was 30 miles to the southward of my position oh 
the previous day, being several miles to leeward of the South Capo (Asiatic 
shore), instead of weathering Cape Chaplain as 1 expected. Finding the vessel 
thus totally unqualified to coutend against an adverse wind, and a strong current 
setting to th<? S.W. (which had been felt in some considerable degree these 
several days past), I felt the necessity of seeking shelter under the laud whilst 
■Still in my power, rather than remain at sea under such unfavourable circum- 
stances. I accordingly came-to at 7. 20 a.in., in a bay on the south-west coast of 
Sibei ia, open to the south and w'est, at a distance of four miles from the land, 
in readiness to take immediatfc advantage r>f . any favourable circumstance that 
might occur. Mr, Flenry Martin (second master) was despatched to examiue 
an indentation whicli I observed,’ having the appearance of a river, who on his 
return reported the existence of an extensive hai’bour, with safe anehors^e, pro¬ 
tected (rom the sea by a long low spit. In the meantime a number of natives 
eumc off to the ship, from whom I undeiatood that I could conveniently procure 
a supply of water near the anchorage reported by Mr, Martin. I stood in on 
the following day, and anchored at m., in 20.;fathoms water, tho wind 

being still fresh at N.E. 

On the 20th, finding the direction and force of the wind to continue, the 
temperature of the air to fall as low as 23-i* Fahr., and the sea-water to 28^*, 1 
deemed it prudent to take the opinions of the officers as to whether an endeavour 
to proceed to the northward should be made (these opinious I have the honour to 
enclose), which I beg to state were, strictly in accordance with my own sentiments; 
viz., that it would be better to remain in tbi^ secure harbour for tJic winter, than 
make a useless attempt to proceed nortltward, with a probability of being unable 
to regain my advantageous position (from which 1 could send out overland 
e,\peditions), arid, on account of the advanced season, to lo.se the chance of winter¬ 
ing even in Fetropaulski. 1 therefore determined, should no favourable change ' 
take place .before the 2fith, to select a convenient spot in which to place the ship 
for the winter. 

On the 23d a still further rt^uction of.tcinperatnre took place; tlic uppei' part 
-ofthe harbour was reported.freezing over, and- large masses of ice forming, during 
the night about thesibip; irf consequence of which; after a (tcrsonal .examination 
of an inner harbout') possessing tnany advantbgca; I removed thither on the 24tli, 
anchoring at 3 p. m., in seven fethoins. 

The harbour to which’ l .had how removed communu-atod-with thc.larger One 
by an opening a inije wide, forming a b^in four-miles loiig, and one aud a half in 
breadth, surrounded on every side by lofty, mountains, except to the sdudiward,, . ' 

. whet^fit.was separi^ted from-the sea. by a tract pf^iowfland, and an'exUinsiyo. 

-1^00^, tmd havihg deep watei'at the entranceiand m.uldi.e,.^ith-good, anchorage on 
• t? shorej- .<)►» the Itw land ok'tho: sjdofh was 'a native settto-r-;; 

m^Vof-'ifeyeo a lai^j.h^'of reindci#, 
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safer for tbe ship^ on account of the force mid prevatenoe of the N.E. WmdiSt 
as well as tiie probability of the ice dri(tiiiff« arid bu- the whole better to be at a 
little distance from a people whose friendly dispositioii wa^i hot yet established, I 
removed t6 the north side of tbe harbour on the 2oth, and there'secured the ifhip 
for the winter, on the 28th (Octolier). 

From the 29th, the people were employed iii dismantling the ship, leaving 
nothing but the lower rigging over the mast^faeadr^ building a house of stones, for 
the convenience of working the forge, drying clothes, &c., and housing the ship 
in,, all which was completed by the Stli of November. 

During this time, ice wa.s continually forming around, and freaiicntly broken up 
by squalls and strong N.E. wind.s, so that the ship was not finally frozen in ,until 
the 18tb,. when the natives were first enabled to visit us alongside the ship, in 
their sledges, drawn by dogs. 

It .w.il} ww be necessary for me to inform their Lordships of the friendly ior 
tcrcourse I had succeeded in csUiblishing with the diAerent tribes of natives near 
my winter quarters. . They first appeared to liesita^e about coming on board, but on 
making a few presents, and allowing some traAic to be carried on with them, they 
gained confidence, at leastf so far as- to enter the ship readily when invited to do 
so; being careful on all occasion.s to guard against treachery on their part, on 
account of the warlike and relentless character attached to the people of these 
coasts by some authors. 

During the months of November and December, the ship was.daily visited, npt 
only by tho.se in the vicinity, but also by others from a distance along the coast 
and inland ; by my intercourse with whom 1 wa.s enabled to satisfy myself that 
lliey were not only peaceful, but disposed to be actively friendly toward myself and 
the officers and men under my command. The first difficulty was to gain some 
knowledge of the language, to which all the officers applied themselves with sur¬ 
prising SUCCCS.S ; so much so, that in the early part of llie year 1 was enabled to 
send them in dificrent directions, with the confident expectation that they would 
be able to make successful inquiries as to whether any vessels answering to the 
description of Her Majesty's ships “ Krebns*’ und-“ Terror" had visited any part 
of the coast, or been seen during the past year by any of the natives. 

On these, expeditions, every officer in the ship (except Sir. Francis Lee, acting 
second master, ice) took his turn, displaymg throughout a persevering energy 
ill enduring fatigue and hardship, as well as firmnc.s.s and discretion in their 
intercourse with the natives, which I cannot sufficiently commend; wdiich conduct, 
1 sincerely trust, will meet their Lordships' approbation, and tend to their future 
.advQuccmont. 

Of these hardships I can confidently speak from iny own experience, in tra¬ 
velling on ^veral occasions on a sledge, in heavy snow drifts, with the thermometer 
at 30* below zero. The following aceoniit of a party, which left the sliip in 
February, will be read with interest, I think. 

Having: understood from the natives that there was to be .seen the remaiirs of a 


vessel near East Cape, (but the time of tlie ships wreck I could not make out), 
to gain more certain information of which, I sent Mr. Wm. H, Hooper, acting 
mate, llfr. Henry Martin, second master, and Mr. Win. H. Moore, master's 
assistant, with two native guides, who were familiar with .that part of the coast, 
and upon whom I could confidently depend, giving them directions to proceed as 
far as they found the natives friendly, and, if practicable, to cross the straits, and 
visit Kotzebue Sound, but on no account rashly to trust themselves among tribes 
with whom their guides were not familiar, or Were in every way doubtful of. On 
the second day of their journey, when about SO miles Trom the ship, they were 
overtaken by a violent .snow storm, by which their progress ivas much impeded, 
and from the thickness of the weather, all idea of the direction in which they hacl‘ 
travelled became lost, and at nightfall the guides confessed they knew not where 
they were, and that they must wait for clear weather, .which might be expected 
with the moonlight. On the scj^ond day, the guides^ were in soina^-dcgree re¬ 
assured, and again proceeded; but at night found thetnselvito as ignorant of their 
position 08 ever; and the ihirA day was passed in the samp manner. On the fourth* 
day, Mr. Martin, from the fact Of their having been for the gr<^ter parjt of^ ^he- 
time bn the se£ ice» having once onlv beenon Uie land^ jvhiph;they.tmpisjfci^t^^^ 


tiim-bn the se£ ice» haying'once only been on the landijvhipkthey impisjfci^t]^^ 
fosib jutj^ed that their wondering had been madb iO.a cwle^:^ moderota.^ntj^V . 
prop<^pd,.,fron|t his knowledge of the coast .in 
reamiilg^the place they had last lefti by the^iid of 
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Mr.- hooper re«dily agreed ;,ajitd ia. th%eyeatag^lu$a .the weather clei«ed e Httle, NwrtUve 
they had the -happiness to find that a o)ei^far,;PipYideaGe'’n(^^ thcBi, out v*?**^' 

of their diflBcu^es,' i^en te. evesj? ,appttr|l)ihss .th^ alV.hrtpe. 

The sl%ht. view of the land they ohtaiaed repovt^ thl^ ej^hensted nenaes, ami p^n’, ^. I .j 
stimulated them to fresh exertimis, by wUiqh they gained ^ng?wy«Lack (Cape —^^ 

Chaplain on the charts).. befoiie'dv^'w^ •,, 

It would be itnpbssible for'the to describe their suiTeritigs frotn coldi fatigue, 
and want of fire, with the Snow and drift fihding'it»w*ay beneath the folds-of their 
garments, and there gradually thawiiig, p«ictrating their nn(Ier>elothc.s. Under 
these trying circumstances, tb add to their misfortunes, Mr. Moore,. On the second 
night of their exposure, was seized with a violent bowel com'dlaint, . which continued 
until the day they reached the viUage, at-which he arrived literally more dead than 
-jilive. He had complained also of cold feet, which were now fonnd not frozon, 
but completely chilled as high as the knees, which in the.course of th& nighty by 
..the kind attentions of the native% were restored to their'natuial-temperature; but 
many weeks elapsed before sensation and the power of. voluntary motion were 
re>estqlilished in the right foot and ankle. I received a letter from Mr. Hooper, 
by the hands of a trusty native, giving a detail of thci$ progress,- and expressing .1 
strong de.sirc to be permitted to proceed, leaving Mr. Moore to return to the,ship 
us soon as his strength would permit, which [ granted, sending a further supply 
of provisions, and providing for Mr. Moore's immediate, return, to the ship. 

Messrs. Hooper and Martin contiiiueil their journey as far as to get a view of 
East Cape, beyond which they could not go, as the tribes to which their guide.s 
belonged were at feud with those further to the northward, 1 had the-pleasure 
of receiving them on board in good health, after an absence of six weeks, and by 
their account found that $0 for as they went the natives were-friendly aud 
obliging, from whom they gained the infonnation that some considerable time 
ago a vc.'i.sel with 011c mast had been seen on the coast, which was understood to 
have been wrecked on the American side, where her- stern frame is still to be seen 
on the beach. 


Whilst thc.se journeys were being performed, the obtervaticius on hoard and 
the duties of the . ship were conducted by Li^tenaiit Wm. A.''R. Lee and:the 
other olliccr.«, under my own direct sujierintendence; and at interval^Mr. Murtin, 
assisted by Mr. Hooper, made a .survey of the place in which 1 had ^nr^’.the 
ship for the winter, which, connect^ with Mr. Afartiu’s and my ptvn pbseihi'atfons 
on the coast to the westward, v/tll, I hope, give a tolerably'correct ri^i^ntaitien 
of these shore.s, and when associated with magnetic ubservatidiis on every'attain¬ 
able point, will, 1 trust, meet their Lordships’ approbation. 

Among the internal, arrangements of the ship, those for Uie instruction hnd 
recreation of the crew, according to.thecxamplc’setby CaptditnSir.yrUliam Parry, 
were not omitted; and 1 gladly availed myself of the proffered services of Mr. J. 
Simpson, assistant surgeon, and Mr. John J. .Lindsay, clefl|; in charge, in con> 
ducting a school for reading and writing, and getting up plays !ahd masquerades 
for their amusement and pastime in theiliong dreary nights of-VviDter. 


Soon after my arrival in Emma’s Harimnr (the name .which I have given to 
the place, in wlfich I wintered^ -Lwas fortunate enough to. procure a supply of 
reindeer flesh frpm the natives, ^nd. saw large -herds cf.yhese animals near the 
village,' where I hoped to procure - further supplies. And 4n this 1 was. not 
ultimately disappointed, though the unwillingness of .these people to barter large 

a uantities at a time, and the distance t0< wh\ch they were obliged to drive the 
ocks in search of ]^sturuge< whilst the land appear^ entirely coyered -vrith snow,, 
considerably reduced the quantities that .m,igbt have been under othte circum¬ 
stances - obtained. Toward thh .mpntli of Maroh, 1 tiierefore, readily.^ jOcc^ed te' 
the wish of a chief,-.who had cbmerfiy>m. .a great'distance with the carchsses of 12 
reindeer, in; refuru fdu.-a ship^a-iatisk^r. which t did not. doubt- their. Lordships 
would approve of, comid^tiDif!. the advantage .arising to-.the ship’s company by a 
«hahgq;oivdlet. 

-' Tn- theheginniiie; of Apvili. fimfihit thSA tba.'8(a..edi!e.of the ice began to break 


a.wa^l tnefsbip tor'seai-<vr«ic|i was,-.cp]i^teted m toe nne wea* 

oit.the 2^ of^Mi^ii^'wfaen.'jthe'fioei bad. beeu'broken, as 
for- ice ■ vjfoi^ ,$eeesssky. fo commence cut- 

''■ -• . ■' .fivpj' 
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J^fattve of to.six:fce^t asd cutting out seeme^ a forinidaUle operation ifor ainaU 

>W!iSt,ComiBafldw ^ setto wrk witli such carried on 

I'Moow, and Lieut, with that,. pot^ithstaiidinK ioterrnptiph& occasioned hy^snow- 

l^ullen. storms, the ^rk of cutting a canal of 2,00.0 yards in length, was completed in 

-- 22 days> and . oh the 13th June 1 had the. pleasure of seeing the “ Plover" 

released IVoin .ber icy cradle and at anchor in the clear water of the harbour. 

. The,ship being thus free and thoroughly rei^tted, as far as my means would 
perenit, and 611td up with water of excellent quality, my departure was delayed 
by baffling winds and ealius; but on the 15th gained the outer anchorage, by 
towing and .bnlwing advantage of the ebb tides. Here again 1 was mortified to 
find the prevailing winds westerly and S.W., driving a heavy and close pack of 
ICC on the coast and outlet of the anchorage, which was rendered tlie more a,nnoy- 
Jiig by Tcceiving frequent reports fjorn the natives of two ships being,ofi Cape 
Chaplain, on bmrd of which they had not been allowed. Although 1 considered 
it too early in the season to expect Her Majestyship “ Herald/’ I felt the ticces-; 
.sity of assuring myself as to what nation they might belong, and for this purpose, 
as soon as 1 discovered there was room for a boat to make her way between the 
coast and the pack, J sent Mr. Henry Martin, second master, in the gig, to gain 
information regarding them ; by whoso account I ascertained that one ship, which 
he boarded, at anchor about 20 miles to the northward of us, was the “ Tiger," 
American whaler (Brewster, master), from China. Mr. Martin also re|)orlod that 
the vessel iiad been detained by streams of ice in the straits northwards, but so 
far as he could observe, the sea was clear between the island of St. Lawrence 
and the main; that the otber vessel seen was the ‘‘Tiger’s" consort, also a 
whaler, and that a heavy pack was set close in shore to tire distance of 10 or 12 
miles cast of my present anchorage, between which and the beach he frequently 
found insufficient room for the boat's oar.s to pull in clear water. 

After severul attempts to get tlte ship to sea, and having personally exuinined 
the extent of .the packfrcin the top of a neighbouring promontory, I was at length 
successful (with a breeze at N.E., which drove the ice to the distance of a mile oft’ 
shore) in rounding the S.E. cape, and anchored alongside the “ Tiger" on the 
south side of Cape Chaplain, pn the 1st of July. To guard against delay in 
meeting the Herald," I took the precaution to purchase from the master of the 
“ Tiger” some bread and a small quantity of salt meat, which were of .sui»orior 
quality, and almost Knropean prices. 

The wita^ontinued at N.E., varying from a light to a reefed topsail brcc'/e, 
but by working in shore on the west side, and anchoring occasionally, I was 
enabled .to get as far as the bay of St. Lawrence, but found the vessel totally incvi- 
pable of wcatliering East Cape whilst the wind continued adverse. At this place 
• I was detained several days, but had the good fortune to obtain a supply of rein¬ 
deer’s Hesli; and on the lUh of June I sailed, favoured by a W.S.W. hieeze, 
which carried me to Chamisso Island, Kotzebue Sound, where 1 anchored on the 
13th. Here I first got intelligence of tlie “ Herald" having visited the straits 
(September 1848), and immediately set about preparing the boats to start the first 
favourable opportunity. 

On the following morning I dcspatched two bouts (pinnace and gig), Lieutenant 
W. A. R. Lee in the one, and Mr. W. H. Hooper, acting mate, in the other, 
victnallerl for 70 days, with instructions to Lieutenant Lee to make the best of 
his way to the Mackenzie River; but they had not got out of signal distance, 
when Her Majesty’s ship “ Herald" hove in sight, and they were recalled. 

On the I5lh Lieutenant Pullen joined, and Lieutenant Lee waS discharged for 
passage to join the “ Asia." After receiving as much previsions as I could con- 
veniently stow, it was deterinincd by Captain Kellettand myself to proceed to 
Wsiinwrighi s Inlet, from wheiico flip bouts should be again despatched, examining 
the coast as the ships passed up for the .purpose of finding some secure winter 

J uarter for the “ Plover,” which was accordingly done,; and on the 17th left 
^ptzebue Sound, «md on the afternoon of ctbe:'Sa*3Hae .day Robert 

j^iCdilen, £sq., in his schodner*yacht the V Napty-JQiiir^^^ not finding any spot 
in \Aicli to place this sliip.to’ jlie southward, we airWeiqffWainwvi^ Inlet oti 
tho.'2Sth^ and after exambing and bebgvF^atisficd aha gc^‘ iii,^tlie 

decl^ boats of the sliip4; with two-w^lers, :.werp 
•of fSj^ptenanf Pullei^ accompsmied- by:'^Hr/.'W.!-liji-;-|H^e^ 

Mariin^ secQM«i,;ma<d€r.., 
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ftnd/|^ iti :.coin{iany with the bdl^ii;^ahd to Nar%il.vc of Pro*' 

have ^gotto 48=^^^^ as l^>mt Bhirttiw; had hot the haol^ when we 

lost sight df the boats <26th)i^" thea stood da to the n^tftwii^ westward 
till the following day, when wc in with the pa6k, and oh'thh '27th observed an PqUi^n! 
app^rance of land extending from N.W by N. to Nv,; atid the ;dV}ft ice to be 
covered in many parts with mud and 'sheils. Having now reaohed the lat. 

72*61' N., and long. 164*28^ 36^^ W.j with the pack'sttetching 
N.N.E., without an opening to the northward, aiid feeling satigiicd wc could not 
penetrate further north to join the boats without haiOperhig both veSsets, we deteN 
mined to return lb Wainwright’s Inlet, re-examine it, and try, if possible, ta place 
the “ Plover” there for the winter, off which place we arrived on the 21st of July. 

On the morning of the 1st of August 1 again visited the inlet, and much to my 
disappointment found 1 should have to lighten the Plover*’ too much ; and it 
was fortunate the attempt was hot made, for in the evening both ships were obliged 
to weigh and stand off the land, the wind coining up strong from the S.W., and 
continued to blow from that quarter for several days, during which time I expe¬ 
rienced the utmost anxiety, from the fact that the ship would do nothing; the 
current setting to the N.E., and the wind hard from the S.W. for some considerable 
time, I saw no hope for her but the beach. \ beg to call their lordships" particular 
attention to my position, as noted on tlie rrack chart for the time refet ixfd to. On 
the 1 Uh I arrived off Cape Lisburne, where it was appointed the two ships should 
meet, but not finding lier here, proceeded on my way to Chamisso Island, as 1 did 
not feel myself justified in keeping this vessel un the coast during the prevalence 
of the heavy S.W. winds. On the following day, August 12tli, the wind increased 
to a gale from the westward, and it was only by carrying a press of canvas fhat I 
was enabled to weather Point Hope, and then with the loss of my port bower 
anchor, and a lengtli of chain, which I was obliged to slip; the stopper and gear, 
although ncw% being carried away by a heavy sea, which struck hef on the bow. 

On the afternoon of the IGth 1 arrived off Chamisso Islaiidr Und 1 immediately 
commenced to search for a nook in which to put the ship, bat regret to say 1 
found noinr vrhirh I considered safe for the winter, but determined to place* ner 
under the south side of ChorLs Peninsula, as being the only spot, in my opinion, 
where she could lay, which was accordingly done* • \ . 

1 now took advantage of the opportunity to send a party to Escholtx Bay, and 
succeeded in getting some fossil teetli, horns, &c., bat not as many m so large as 
1 should have liked to have presented their I^iordabips. If no oppmunity ol^rs 
to enable me to send them, it is my intention to keep them on board till my 
arrival in England. 1 also took up the flour and beads buried by Captain 
Beechey; the flour is in an excellent state of preservation, sq much so as to be 
eatable. 1 beg to forward a small keg for their Lordships^inspection. The 
thermometer buried in Puffin Island wc were unfortunately unable to find, 
having no directions as to the^ spiX w^hcre it lies. 1 also formed a party and 
weiit up the Bucklaiid River, to the distance of about 70 miles, where we were 
unfortunately stopped by a strong rapid of about a quarter of a mile long. 

From the short time I was able to spare on- my visit, I could do no more than 
establish a most friendly feeling amongst the natives; so much so, that some 
of them have brought their families down -to Kotzebue Sound, to be near us. 
during^ the winter. 


On the 28lh of August, the schooner-yacht Nancy Dawson,” with her 
owner, Robert Shedden, Esq., arrived with Mr. Martin, second master, and one 
of the decked boats. Here I beg to say, that I cannot siiffieiently Ibank 
Mrr Shedden for his kindness nnd attention bn all occasions to the boats of the 


expedition.' .Mr. Martin reports having left Lieutenant Pullen and Mr. Hooper^ 
with the two whalers, about 50 miles to the eastward of Point Barrow, and that 
they had every prospect, and hoped to be at the Mackenzie in a few days/i I 
am,'diehsfdrei* daily returns Mr. Martin alsb 

rraqrts that the watbr /is c^b^diagly shallow'bff and about £lson Bay, and that 
althbuffh the summer tias been a mbst favourable one, in every resnact, for a 
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Narr^tUvc of Frp- labours havoLboi^ yet unsuccossful ; but I trust, Ipug ere this reaches England^ 
fpwiiugs of Capt.. both he aud hU expedition will have arrived. 

Mow ^nd^ to inform tlieir Lordships, that as soon as the ice breaks up to admit of 
Pullen.* ^ P*'oceeding to the northward, I sliiill do so, making my way back in sufficient 

time to be it Chamisso when the Herald'* arrives. 

I beg, also, to inform their .Lordships that I am provided in every respect with 
provisions, slops, &c., for my whole complement, up to the end of July 1850, 

1 liavc now, in conclusion, to express to their Lordships how much I feel 
sutiatied with the conduct and unwearied exertions of the officers and men under 
my command; and I most earnestly beg to call the attention of their Lordships 
more particularly to the three following officers:- -Mr. Henry Martin, second 
master; Mr. Wm. H. Hooper, acting mate; and Mr. John J. Lindsay, clerk in 
charge ; nad trust their Lordships will grant them the promotion they so much 
deserve. 


The Secretary of tlie Admiralty, 
London. 


(signed) 


1 have, &c. 
T. E, E 


iMaorc. Commander. 


Her Majesty's llrig “IMover,” (.lioris Peniiisiiie, 
Sir, Kotzebue Sound, 27 September 18411. 

The lime having arrived for the departure of Her Majesty’s ship Herald *’ 
for the southward, 1 beg leave to take advantage of this opportunity to call to the 
notice of tlic Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty the services of the several 
officers under mentionccl ; viz. Messrs. Martin, Hooper and Lindsay, and, at the 
same time, to convey my opinion of the value 1 attach to their services during 
tin; last season. 

The advantage derived from the exertions of Messrs. Hooper and Martin, in 
performing the various overland expeditions, during the inclemency of such a 
season, I feel sure their Lordships will appreciate; as well the equally praise¬ 
worthy exertions of the Uiird oiliccr named above (Mr. dohii J. LiiuUay, clerk in 
charffc), in acquiring a knowledge of the language, as far as was praclicalile, 
which greatly facilitated the communication of our different expeditions with the 
natives of the country, and by which means much useful information was 
obtained. 

For the reasons 1 have above stated, 1 feel confident in placing these officers’ 
conduct before you for their Lordships’ information, th^t they may receive the 
udvaiicement to which I am sure their Lordships wdll admit they arc entitled. 

I have, &c. 

Captain 11. Kcllett, c, w. ^signed) T. fJ. X. Moore, 

II. M. S. “ Herald.” Commander. 


Her Majesty’s Brig “ Plover,’’ Low'cr Anchorage, 
Sir, . Port Providence, 20 October 1848. 

In obedience to your directions to report to you our opinions relative.to the 
propriety of proceeding towards Bchring*s Straits at this advanced period of the 
season, we, whose names arc hereunto subscribed, arc of opinion, that the tempe¬ 
rature liaving fallen to 20°, and pancake icc formed in the upper basin (which we 
consider the best place for wintering in), if the ship leaves this harbour for the 
purpose of crossing the straits to obtain a winter anchorage on the American 
shore, this harbour, during the timeof her search for another, would most probably 
freeze up ,v and, in the event of not succeeding on thatj^hore, a return to the 
Sandwich Islands would be the only alternative. ^ , 5 , , 

. from the information given us,;.)>y seyeraL^bf .it will be necessaiy 

to,secure the ship, soon after the.l^fitu. instant, in. the upper harbour of .this place ; 
fiooner. should the ice be found jfo. be forming rapidly there. ^ , 

JJoder these ^ireumstonecs, tod the W^id pfei^ing (to it lito done toice 
the ship’s passage through the^^leutian ldlahda)» 
an ;ny»riable currentjaetting th^fthe; 

we would aeehi it highly imprudent hsibbur (whbre 

■ we 
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wo. think the chances of exit will occur sooner than on the American .shore) 
with the chance of not being able to regain it, in the event of not reaching one 
on the other coast. 

In conclusion, we beg leave to recommend that the 2 ()th instant be the latest 
date to whicli the securing the .ship should be deferred ; that the formation of the 
icc in the upper harbour be daily watched, and any decisive change acted on im¬ 
mediately, tne ship in the meantime being kept in readinc.ss for scii- 

(signed) IK A. IL Xcc, Lieutenant. 

* H. Martin^ Second Master. 

Francis Lee, Acting Seqpnd Ma.ster, Ice. 

John Ahcrnethy^ Gunner’s Mate ; served in tlie 
(irecniand Fisheries seven years. 


Her Majesty's Ship Herald,” Mazatlan, 
Sir, 22 November 1849. 

In adililion lo the accompanying circumstantial account of iiiy proceedings 
siiUH' leaving Galiu on the 19 th of May hast, f beg to forward, for the iiifor- 
jir.ition of their Lordships, an abstracted account from that letter of my move¬ 
ments. 

Left Oahu on the 19th May. Arrive at Petropaulski on the 24th June. Sail 
on the ‘iotli. Get on shore without sustaining much damage on the same day. 
On the I4tli .Inly ])a*ssc.d Behrings Straits. Anchor off Ghainisso Island on the 
loth, meeting “Plover” there. Sail from Chamisso on the 18th, joined by 
“Nancy Dawson’’yacht. Anchor off CajKi l 4 sburnc on the 20 th. Examine the 
eoiisl, north and soulli, for a winter station. Anchored and examined Wainwright’s 
inlet on tlic 2511). Despatch the boat expedition with Lieutenant Pullen at niid- 
niglit. \V\:iglie.(l and ran along the edge of the pack northward, until finally 
^toppal h)’ it in 72" 5 N., long. I dS'' W., on the 2.8th. Return to Wainwright’s 
Inlet e.n the .‘il.st, isl August, sail, to try to touch the pack to the westward. 
I {.('turn to the ea.'^lviard on account of strong winds and thick weatlier. Discover 
a shoal of .seven fathoms, and probably le.ss, in lat. 70“ 20 ' N., long. l,71o lOW., 
on the I 2 lh, 'fry again lo fall in with the ice to the westward. 17tl) August^ 
discover and land on an island in lat. 7l"20'N., Jong. J75*l(/ \\\; at the same 
li[?ie w;!S discovered a small group with a very high and extensive land to the 
north ol' it, deeply .seated witliiii the. ice. lleturu to the rendezvous off Cape 
l/!.sburnc. Meet the two* large boats .sent uuder Mr, Pullen. Hoisted one in, 
and sent the other to Kotzebue Sound, in company with yacht. Herald” again 
pi'ocecds north. Experienced a heavy gale. Unable lo remain on the coast, 
Keiiirn lo Kotzebue Sound. Fipiip^^^the “ Plover.” Trace the Buckland River. 
FriiMidly disposition of llic natives. Leave the Sound on the 29th September. 
Pas.s lU:liring'.s Strait.s on the 2d October, in a gale. Pass the Aleutian Chain, 
by the Straits of Amoukhta, on the 11 th. Ancliored at Mazatlan on the 14th 
November. 

I have, &c. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty, (signed) Henry KtlUtf^ 

" London. Captain.* 

Her Majesty’s Ship ‘'Herald,'’ Mazatlau, 
Sir, 22 November 1849. 

In carrying into execution their Lordship.s' orders the ensuing tine season to 
the northward, 1 beg you will be pleased to inform me on the following subjects:— 

1. Whether their Loniships deem it necessary for me to despatch another boat 
expedition to the Mackenzie River? 

It will be seen by Commander Moore’s letter to me, before leaving Kotzebue 
Sound, that he more than likely will have visited the coast as far north as Point 
Harrow Ixdbrc my arrival. 

2. What quantity of provisions their Lordships wish to have deposited, and of 
what species? 

1 piirpo.scd to leave flour, six or seven casks, all the pemmican, and a large 
proportion of the preserved meats remaining on board “ Plover” on my meeting 
her. 

107 . , F It 
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No. 2 . 

Narrative of Pro- 
rceclingb uf CH|)t. 
Kelieti^Cdmmandcr 
M<ioil>, and Lieut. 
Pullen.* 


It will be necessary, 1 consider, for the vessels to remain within tlic straits 
until the first week in September, in case Mr. Pullen should make an attempt to 
return to Iiis ship. After that time, no voyage westerly can be made by boats. 


The Secretary of the Admiralty, 
London. 


T have, &c. 

(signed) ILunj Kdlcit, 

Captain. 


Her Majesty’s Ship "‘Herald,’' Mazatlan, 
Sir, ‘J2 November 1849. 

I HAVK the honour to inform you that it. is iny intention to leave this port about 
the end of tliis month for Gunymas, where I shall refit, and make a survey of the 
port. 1 shall, as soon as refitted, continue the survey of the different ports and 
ancIlO!■a^^^s in the Culfof California, re.lnrning here again for orders in March. 

J shill * ihen sail for Oalm (Sandwich Islands), to provision for my northern 
vctyage. 

I can receive answers to these letters here early in March, if replied to by the 
return mail. 

I have, &c. 

Tlie fSccrclary of the Admiralty, (signed) Ilamf Kdlclt, 

London. C^aptain. 


\o. o, — 

CORUKSPONUKNtlli between the Tlmhon'A Bmf Company and llu- Adnitnilitf^ 
with the Instui'ctions to Commander Pallvn for continuing llu^ Scarcli Uoui 
Cape Bathurst towards Hanks's Land. 

(A. to L.) 


No. 8 {A.) 

Copy of a LETl'EK I'roni A. Harday, Esep, Secretary ot' the Hudson’s Hay 
Company, to John Parker^ Hsq., Sqprctary of liie AdmirolJy. 

Sir, Hudson s Bay House, liO Hccember 1819. 

Corre»pwid?ncc WiTif reference to my letter of the 24th of November, in re]>Iy to the comnin- 
bc'twfpn the Hiifl- nication received from yon, dated the 21st of th^i same month, I arn directi d U> 
son's Bay Com[.mny state to you, .for the information of the Lords Conunissioiu-rs of the Ailmiralty, 
an 1 1 C mini ly. Governor and Committee*- of the Hudson's Bay Company, after the fullest 

coiiKideration they can give- to tlie subject, do not find that they can ree.ominend 
any other plan for oontinning tlie search for Sir .lolm Franklin and his com¬ 
panions than that suggested by Sir John Richardson; namely, to send a ship 
CNpedition into the Arctic Sea, by way of Behring’s Straits, for the purpose of 
exploring the western roasts of Banks's T^and and Parry's Islands ; and to interest 
the Esquimaux westward of the Mackenzie in the search, by offering them liberal 
rewards for any assistance they may render to the missing expedition, or any 
intelligence, substantiated by proofs, that they may communicate respecting it. 

Willi the view of carrying into effect the last-mentioned part of the plan, the 
Ciovernor and (]!ommittee. will give instructions to Sir (ieorge Simpson, the 
territorial (jovernor-in-chief, to lake measures for opening a communication, at 
the earliest possible period, with the E.squimaux, who frequent the Arctic shore 
between the Mackenzie and Point Barrow, provided their Lordships will sanction 
the necessary expenditure. 

They will also communicate with the Ru.ssian authorities at Sitka, with whom 
they have relations, and who, they feel assured, will readily co-operatc with them 
in this good work, through their oRicers and servants, at their post on the 
Colville. 


Prcisuming 
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Presuming that their Lor(l.ships would leave no unvailable means untried to 
aflord assistance to Sir John Franklin and the adventurous seamen wljo with him 
ri>ked their lives at their country’s call, while, there remained the sliglitest hope 
that they were in existence, or to ascertain their fate, should the worst have 
hei'ttllcii, the Governor and Committee, home time ago, wrote to Sir George 
Simpson for his opinion as to what might be done by the Hudson’s Pay Company 
in the prosecution of the search begun last year by Sir John Richardson and 
Dr. Rae; and they yesterday received an answer from him, which is in perfect 
accordance with the iftpiuioii they had tlicnnselves formed 011 the subject. Sir 
George Simpson writes as follows: “ If another expedition be employed, it should 
he to srarch the coast to the westward of the Mackenzie, and that service had 
bettor be left entirely to the Company, under the maiiHgemciit of Dr. Rae, who 
would do tlic work at a very moderate outlay. If you approve of this suggestion, 
nnd authorize me, in course, to set such an expedition on tqpt, I think there is still 
time to have the coast from the Mackenzie lo Point Barrow examined next 
.summer ; but the loss of a single mail might delay it for another year/’ 

From the foregoing extract, it will be perceived that Friday, the 28th oC De¬ 
cember (which is the next mail day tor Canada), is the latest day at tvhicli 
instructions for continuing the search next year can be tran.smitted to Sir George 
Simpson. It is, therefore, desirable that the Committee should be apprised of 
their l.ordsliips’ intentions with as little delay as possible. 

I have, &c. 

(.signed) A. Barclay. 


No.;i(R} 

Copv of a LETTER from the Secretary of the Admiralty to A. Barclay^ E.jq. 

Sir, Admiralty, 22 December 1849. 

Wjtk reference to your letter of llie 20lh instant, 1 am commanded by my 
Lords Comiuissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you, for the infonnation of the 
<jovernor and ('oininitfec of tlio HiJ(horrs Bay Company, that, in ignorance of 
the point lo which Dr. Rae may have attained, last summer, in his search for the 
expedition under Sir John Franklin, and of the means he may have yet left at his 
command, it is diftictilt to say to what special points it would be wise to direct 
%;itl»rr Dr- Rae’s wclUknovvii energy, or the generous disposition of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

it would, no doubt, be most desirable that Dr. Rae should again proceed to the 
northward of the Victoria Island ^ and, though varying his route, yet always 
endeavouring to approach Banks’s Land and Melville Island ; but my Lords 
consider llrat tlie .safest and surest thing that can be done is to request the 
Hudson's Bay Cornj)any to authorize him to do the utmost that he can accomplish 
with safety to himself, and with the means in his power, to further the great object 
in view; and to let him be guided by his own experience and judgment. 

If, indeed, all further eftbrt.s afloat are beyond his reach, then tiic expedition 
proposed by the Governor to the we.stward of the Mackenzie River, and the 
ostablkshmcnt of a communication with the Ru.ssiansand Esquimaux, would be w'eil 
worth any expense attending it. 

Their Lordships also consider that it would be expedient for Sir G. Simpson to 
have the dcp6ts of provisions which were left on the northern shore visited, 
and, if necessary, replenished ; not only in case that the lo.st crews might yet And 
them, but also, as it is po.ssible tliat detached parties, either from the Blierings 
Straits ships, or from those that may proceed next year from Lancaster Sound, or 
even the boat.s from the “ Plover,” may have lo take refuge there. 

Their Lordships, therefore, request that the Governor of the Hudson s Bay 
Company will give the requisite orders, and the Government will pay the 
necessary expense incurred. 

I have, &c. 

^ (signed) /. //, Hayy 

Pro Secretary. 


F 2 
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No. 3 (C.) 

Copy of a LETTER from A, Burdai/fY^q,, to His Excellency M. 'IHmkoff, 
Governor of the Russuiii-American Colonies, Sitka. 


Sir, Hudson's I5ay House, London, 28 December 1819. 

I AM directed by the Coveruor and (Committee of the Hiidsor/s Hay Company 
to acqutiiitl yon, that amoriti^ the various means adopted with the view of dis- 
covcriiiL^ the missino- expedition to the polar regions under the command of 
Ciipliiin Sir .lohn Tranklin, now four years unheard of, the Hudson’s liay Com¬ 
pany liavc dirccU d searcli to be made along the shores of the Arctic Sea; and 
rewards to be otfered to the Es(pnniaux, in order to induct; them to render 
assistance to, or procure intelligence of, the said expedition, in the event of its 
having approached those shores. 

In this work of hiinfhnity, the Governor and Committee trust they will receive 
the co-operaiidii of your Excellency, and that you will be pleased to give to tlit- 
persons employed by the Russian-American (company mar the Arctic shore.s 
such iijstriictioiis as you may consider proper, in order that they may coiniuuiiiciilr 
\iitli the Esquimaux, and induce them to aid in the search. 


T have, kc. 

(signed) A, Barclui/, 

Secretary. 


No. 3 (]),) 

(•opv of a Lli'lTER from A, Barclay^ lvsi[., to John Parker, Esep 
Sir, Hudson's Hay House, o Jjiuuary I Sole 

I am directed to acknowledge the rece.ipt of a eommimication tVoui tiu* Lords 
Commi.s.sioncrs of the Admiralty, under the date of the 22d and to acquaint 

you, in reply lherct<^ for the itiformation of tlicir Lov<lships, that the Govt'inor 
and Coinmitlee of the HikIsoti's Hay Company hav(- given dirretion.s that every 
thing [Kvssiblc be done to cany into ('tfect their Lordsl\ij>s’ vii;ws with regard to 
the cr)ntinufttion of the search for the missing l^xpeditioii under the command of 
Sir John Franklin. 

I enclose herewith an extract relating to thi.s subject, from a despatch forwarded 
to Sir George Simpson on the ‘J8ih ultimo. 

J have, &c. 

(signed) A, Barclay, 


Extract of a DESPATCMI from the (iove.rnor, Deputy (lovernor, and 
Committee of the Hudson's Bay Company, to Sir (nvr^t Simpson^ dated 
28 December 18^9. 

I AM now to call your attention to the enclosed copy of correspondence with 
the Admiralty, on the .subject of the further prosecution of the .search for 
Sir John Franklin and his companion.^. You will see that the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners are v(*rv desirous that the search should be continued in the direction 
of Banks’s Land and Melville I.slaml, from Victoria Land and Wollaston Land, if 
it can be done. IJow far it may be practicable it is impossible to say, in ignorance 
of what Dr. Rac may have doiie during the past sca.son. It must therefore be left 
to him to determine vvlu ther he can follow out still further the .search in the 
above-mentioned cjiiarter. Should he be of opinion that ho can do so, it is the 
wish of the Governor and Committee that lie should be employed in that .service 
next summer. In short, every thing possible is to be done to carry into effect the 
view.s of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Their Lordships, you will observe, have■ determined to send an expedition 
round Cape Horn, to proceed to the Polar Sea through Bhering’s Straits (the 
.'Siliips for which are now fitting out), and it is not improbable that another 
expedition may be sent, via Lsincaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait. Tllis you will, 
of course, make known to Dr. Rue. 


No. 3 (£,) 
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No. 3 , 

No. 3 (E.) Correspondence 

between iho Hod- 

Copv of a LETTER from Captain Hamiltoj^y Secretary of the Admiralty, to the aon* Bay Company 
Governor and Committee of the Hudson's Hay Company. Admiralty. 

Gentlemen, Admiralty, 7 January 1850. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to express 
their thanks for your communication of the 5th instant, relative to the continuation 
ol the search for the missing expedition under the command of Sir John Franklin, 
and to state the great satisfaction my Linds have derived from the cordial and 
prompt co-operation of your Company, and their present anxious endeavours for 
the relief of Sir John Franklin. 

I am, &e. 

(signed) ^ H'. A. B, Hamilton, 


No. 3 (K) 

Copv of a LETl’ER from Captain Hamilton to the Governor and Committee of 

the liudsou's Bay Company. 

Gontlemen, Admiralty, January l«5(). 

I AM commanded hy my Lords Conimis.sioners of the Admiralty to acquaint ^ 
you, that my Lords gladly avail tlieraselves of the valuable proposal of the, 
Ciovcnior of the Iludsoirs Bay Company to send a despatch, to the Mackenzie ; 
that they have accordingly Avritton to Lieutenant (noAv Commander) Pullen, a 
copy of A\hii li is enclosed ; that in addition to this, copies arc also enclosed of 
Sir .loliu Riehardson's litter of the 2*2d instant, and of the extracts from 
Dr, Seoresby and Lieutenant Osborne's niemoranda; and that my Lords rely on 
the wonted energy and benevolence of the Governor and Committee of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to carry out their Lordships’ views, and in giving such 
instruelions to Mr. Rae, to aid and eo-operate with Commander Pullen, as they 
may think fit; and my Lords would fiiilhcr beg of the (lovcrnor and Committee 
of tiu; Hudson's liay Company, that they would employ the means aC their dis¬ 
posal In providing the necessary .supplies for a further search to the northward, 
should such sf^arcli be deemed practicable by Commander Pullen, and for the 
support of liis party on their rctiiiii. 

'I he IIiKlson's Bay Company will receive herewith two copies of the printed 
papers which have been supplied to Captain Collinson, of Her Majesty's ship 
‘‘ Enterprize," including copies of their Ijordships’ orders to that officer—one set 
to be forwarded to Sir CL Simpson, and the other to Mr. Rae. Double sets of the 
‘‘ "J'inies” newspaper, of yesterday and this day's date, containing reports of the 
proceedings of Captain Kellett, of the “ Herald,” and (Jominunder Moore, of the 
“ Plover,” arc also sent herewith, for the above purpose. 

My Lords direct me to add a list of Oie officers and men composing a boat 
expedition, which has proceeded from the ‘Plover,” in Behring’s Straits, towards 
the Mackenzie, under command of Commander Pullen. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) W. A. B, IIa7nilton. 


Enclosure 1, to No. 3 (F.) 

Sir, Admiralty, 25 January 1850. 

1 AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint 
you, that Captain Sir James Ross has returned to England with the “ Enter- 
prize” and “ Investigator,” without having discovered any traces of Sir John 
Franklin and the mis.sing ships. 

2. All expedition lias been despatched to Behring’s Straits, under the command 
of Captain Cbllinson, a copy of whoso orders is herewith enclosed. 

3. With reference to despatches received from Captain Kcllett, of the 
“ Herald,” dated to 22d November last, showing the probability of your being at 
some of the posts on the Mackenzie River, or on the Slave or Great Bear Lake, 

*07. F3 and 
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ulul the Governor aud Commiltco of the Hudson’s Bay Company having ofl’ered 
their services to lurwaid uuy iiistruelions to you, and viowiuir t)io possible oppor¬ 
tunity whicli your ])osition may aftbrd of a search being made from Capo 
Batliiirst towards Baidvs’.s Land, my ]-.ords are pleaded to convey to yon their 
sanction for your prosecuting such search, if, afu-ra inatm e consideration of all the 
circumsianccs of tin; case, yon may consider it likely to be attended with bene¬ 
ficial results. 

4 , V<mr acting upon this permi-ssion will, of course, depend upon contingencies 
which at presemt cannot be calculated upon ; but one of the first of these will be 
the time and place where such permission may riacli you. Yon may be so far on 
your way soiuli as to reiulm’ it Ion lute, to retrace your sti'ps wilU any prospect of 
your reaching llie northern .shore this season it, liim*. to nnderta.ke a scaiv.h from 
that quarter; and there are other ctmiiiigencies n:fiTred to in the letter of Sir 
John lvichar(l.'*on of the 2l*il instant, u co|>y of which is enclosed. 

T). .My I.ords liavt; called upon Sir J. Ilicljardson to lavoiir them witli his views 
as to the pos.sihle means avuilahle to you lor sneh underlaking, and the Ie1li*r 
above referred lo contains liis remark.s, for your iiilormaiion on |)oint. 

0 . 4'bc Jluilsoirs Buy (\)iiipany liave lueii ie(jiiis!ed lo im-frnel Mr. Rae to 
afford yon bis b. ^t advice ami as>i.Ntam »‘, .‘'hnuld fall in willj liim ; and the 

('Ompany Inrlher umh itaUe to d« p(*.siL provi'.ioii^ at llu: scviumI points speefied in 
Sir,!. Biihard.son’s letter, in order that you may iu*. ure of a supply on your 
return from the norlhwaid. 

7 . Willi nganl to the maiim r and direction <»f any siarch ymi may make, mv 
TiOrds wciiild h'ave it to ‘.cinr ju'Igment ;i*iil di<erv i'icm, d! <irlmr yon to I' t I -.js-nrMl 
that blionhl any rviscmable ohjc’i limis to siieb seareli j»re.senL es, ilu ir 

Lordships woiikl le..*! no (lisa]']a>intiTrent, so far as your comlncl i- cnncerneil, al 
your determining te return wittj vonr [larly to I'.ngl'nul ; and eojiicis of eve ry 
paper that, in llui opinion of their f.ordships, luiglitbe of use to you are h< iwvitii 
enclosed, togctlier with a ehuvi, on a large* scale, of tlu: comitry ne ar tlu moutl; of 
the Maeken//ic River; and, in Lom-lusion, 1 am commanded 10 c cmvey to yon the* 
expression of their l,oi(lslii])s’ .satisfaction at the I'piirt of your comlucl. nj) to the 
date of your departure for the. Mackem/.ie River; aiul, as a furtlur maik oi tluir 
approval, luy Lords have bi.en pleased lliis day to promote you lo the rank of 
Commander, and )our commission i.s ben willi enelosi d. 

You will convey to Acting Lienlenant IJoopcr {.lie same. <^\j)r»>.'"ion of tlu ir 
Jjordsliips' satisfaction at the report of his conduet, !U’f|naiiiling biiu that slimihl 
he eoniimic to nu.-rit your sipi)iobalion, his acting eommi.ssion as Heul.cmint will be 
confirmed, on bis passing hi.s examination nn hi^ reUnii to Kn;;land. 


I am. iS:e. 


Commander Piill<?n, 
i\e. &c. 


(signed) '1. /?, l/dmilfon. 


I'mdnsiiie 2, to .No. (F.j 

Sir, London, 22 January 1830. 

I iiAVK the honour to acknowledge, the rece ipt of yonr note of this day’s date, 
enclosing a plan oi furlher search for Sir John Franklin, to be proseented by 
Lieutenant Pullen, submitted by you lo my Lords Ch)mmi.ssiotier.s of the Adiniralty, 
and upon whicli I am directed to give my opinion ; together willi extracts from a 
letter of Dr. Scoresby's, and of a paper by Ijeutenant O.sborne, having reference 
to yonr piopo.sal. 

Position of the 2. As in the absence of jiositive intelligence, of the. wintering place of the boats, 

boats when the and the present resources of Lieutenant Pulleii, there must be much provisional 

despatches reach matter in the iii-Structions sent to that oflieer, my upinion.s may be usefully 

* prefaced by mentioning, in the first place, wliat \ conceive will be tlie most 

probable position of Licmtenant l^ullcn and Mr. Rae, with their parlies, when the 
despair lies reach I hem. 

It may be granted that Li^rutenant Pullen entered the i\rackenzi(*. The most 
difficult part of the Noyage was past sufficiently early in tin: season, when he parted 
from the ‘‘ Herald’s*' boats, iind the “ Nancy Dawson,*’ in Elson Bay; and the 
Mackenzie remains navigable till about tbc2CHh of October. Lieutenant Pullen 
would find 80 lbs. of peimnicaii at Point Separation, and 700 at Fort Good Hope, 
being about 30 days’ provision for IG men. When he reached Fort Simpson, on 

"the 
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til*.* Macknll7.i^^ in Ifititudo Ik; would ihcvc inert. Mr. Rue, uiu! concert uilii 
him the necessary measures for the support of the party during the winter. 

Fort Simpson is likedy to be well provided with food this season, as Mr, llae 
was instructed to transport thither the larjre stock of dried mijat left at Tort 
(Vmfideiice; and there' was a considerable, stock in the Company's .stores when I 
left tin; fort in June last. Some of this would necessarily be expended in the 
autumn, in fitting the Company's boats taking supplies to the outposts, and the 
Indians will rc(.|Uire some aid, owing to the periodical Tmirrain among llie hares, 
which form their principal food. 'I’he early arrival, however, of Lieutenant 
I'ulleii ul Fort Simp.son will induce Mr. Hue to send both Europeans and Indians 
1 o tisliiii'g stations, and reserve the dried meat and pcmmican for use next.summer : 
and I may observe that this precsuition will he requisite, whether Mr. Fuileii s 
voyage to York Factoiy he eoiitemplated, or liis sea expedition. 

'l ilt; Europeans would be sent to winter either at llie west end of Cireat Bear 
Lake, or at the we.st end of Great Slave Lake ; most probaldy the latter, as being 
the most certain and abundant iisliing station. 

Tin; despatcli for the Muckenyie. whicii left England on the 2(Stli ol 
December, may perhaps reach I’or! ('hepewyaii by the time, the rivc'rs begin to 
open in May, and will perliaps experience some delay on (beat Slave Lake by the 
state of the ie(* there in June. This lake is \ery seldom n;l^ igahh; till the laltei' 
eiw! ef that innutli, and l)y that lime liienteiumt Pullen and Mr. Rac wouhl be at 
tin we.st end oF tbc lake?, waiting for the breaking up of liie ice tt)pii.>b on t(»wards 
Melliy portagi*. On ri'cedving the despatch, ^^r. Rat would ri‘tiirn t.» tlie 
iMac'.enzie, and |u rhaps I jenlenant Pullen also, unless he has reeeiieil posi'iive 
iii'^unelions to rctniii to England. 

'flu'des|)atcli to be now si iu out will, most jirobably, ge*^ no (iiiJlier than the 
SasKafrhewaii by llie time the rivers open, and supposing Lieutenant Pullen lo 
have eomc on, will meet him on tin'Athabasca river, norih of Metby jiorJaue,— 
lime <MiO!igIn if he turns b;i(?lv at once, for Inin to reach tln‘ sea as soon as it is 
iiaviLi'djIc. IJis haviije- adxanced Miu.s ar will be rather iidvantageons than other’ 
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w isi', a-'' lu- may ohiain a Mipply of peminieau at Fort Cliepe.vvyan. 

'rin periorls alnwi? naineil arc calculated on tin? .supposition of no de lay on the 
par; ol tlie cxpri-^.s men. The dillicully of rounding Lake Snj)erior, wlicn tlial. 
sheer of walev is only [larlially frozen or open in winter, distnrb.N albealcuhitions. 

I. Lientimaiit Pullen will require to be fully victualled for at least 121) dnv.^i 
from the 20lh of July, when be may be expected lo commence liis sea voyagt? ; 
ivbicli for Ifi men will rc(|uiic 45 bags of pemmieaii of DO lbs. each. "Fliis is 
exclusive? of a further supply which he ought to take for the relief of any of 
Franklin s people lie may have the good fortune to find. After he leaves the main 
land at (’ape liathiirst, he would have no chance of killing deer till lu makes 
Banks’.s Land, or sonic intervening island ; and he must provide for the chance of 
being caugliloii the floe ice, and having to make his way across by the very tedious 
[lortuges, as I'ully d(?seiibed by Sir \V. E. Parry in the narrative of bis nio.st 
advcjiturous boat voyage north of Spitsbergen. 

i). Mr. Hue can give Lieutenant Pufen the fullest information respecting the IX'pnio. 
depots of pemmieaii made on llie coast, but the Hudson's Bay Company have no 
means of visiting any of these depots, as suggested by Sir Francis Beaufort, UkS 
the only depots within their reach are those on the Mackenzie, which would be 
cxbabsted by Lieuten.int Pullen in liis ascent of the river, 

(). With respect to Lieutenant PullcIl^s return from sea, his safest plan will r.iuiuonanr Puili 
be to make for the Mackenzie ; but should circumstances place that out of his return from sea. 
power, the only other eoiirsc tliat seems to me to be practicable is for him lo 
ascend a large river which fulls into ihe bottom of Liverpool Bay, to tlie westward 
of Cape Bathurst. This river, which is named the Beghoola Dessy by the 
Indians, runs parallel to the Rlackenzie, and in tlie latitude of the Gape (^ood 
Hope my A.), is not above five or six days’journey from that post, llaie 
liidian.s, belonging to Fort Good Hope, might be engaged to liiint on tin? 
banks of the river till the arrival of the parly. The navigation of tlie river is 
unknown ; hut even should Lieutenant Pullen be compelled to quit his boats, liis 
Indian hunters (of which he should at least engage two for hi.s sea voyage) will 
support and guide his party. \V’ood and animals are most certainly found on the 
banks of rivers. 


7. It is not likely that under any circumstances Lieutenant Pullen should desire 
to reach the Mackenzie by way of the Goppermine River, and this could be 
TO" G fftected 
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uttectcd only by a bout being placed at Dea-sc River, for llic transport ot the party 
ovt;r Great Bear Lake. This would require to be? arranged previously witb Mr. 
iiae; and Lieutenant Bullen should not be later in arriving at fort Confidence 
than the end of September. 

8 . The fullest discretionary pttwer should be conceded to Lieuienanl Pulleu, 
IIS suggesttnl in your proposal, for several reasons ; and chiefly, because Irom 
accidental delays of the express, he may receive his iiistrtunions later than is con¬ 
templated. Some dccidcnt also may have injured his boats in the wintiM*, and 
they may ref|uir(i repair. The Company's boats arc unfit for a sea voyage, unless 
they arc furnished with additional false keels and wash streaks. It those delay 
till* arrival of tin? party at the sea beyond the 1 st of August, there will be scaivoly 
lime for Lieutenant Pullen to complet*'. his voyage satisiactorily. For I presume 
that merely touching at Banks’s LatuI, and returning without exploring a portion 
of the coast liiu' of that i-sland or islands, is scarcely worth the hazard of the 
voyage. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) John Ukhardson^ 

Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, Medical Inspector. 

Secretary to the. Admiralty, &c. &c. 


Knclosure .‘h lo No. .‘i (l'\) 

KxTnAr r from a I.B r'rFR from Dr. Seore.sbtj to Rear-Admiral Sir Franch 
IhauforL dated 2 Jaiinary 1850. 

JjOOKINO into llie map, it does not afipear to me that the. iwamination ol llie 
ivgion or channel proximate, to Wollaston l.aiid and Victoria Land (;is designed, 
I believe, for Dr. Rac) will comprise all that seems desirable ; but that a |)arty (a 
.%niall one would do), issuing from the Mae.keiizii' towards ami beyond (.'ape 
Ballinrsl, in tin*, direclioii of Banks's Land, would perform a mast imjiorlant 
service ill a great and well-laid plan. 

I'or this Imic of search, as to me it appears, seems to alford as good a ]‘ro.spc(:t 
of (;!*ris.sing the track of the missing Expedition as almo.sl any oilier in contem- 
pla-tion. It would not he a costly iiuderlaking, as it might be done by a very few 
hiiuds, and 1 fancy in time, ior uc.xt f^eiison, if sid about irnmedialeiy. Do you 
lliink anything eonld Ije. done, that is, under t):e orders o» the Admirally, 
bierrin? /V small party so ordered wouhl, with IIhj other recognize*! measure ^, (Hi 
lip the ground and plan in a iiiaiiner which would do as much credit to the 
nalionarliberality and compveliensivenes-s ol plan, as to our humanity. 


Enclosure d, to No. ‘A (F.) 

ExriiACT from a PAPER by Lieutenant O.v 6 or//c, Ji n., dated 4 January 1850, 
with a view to traver.sing the distance vvith a Searching I'arty betw'cen Capo 
Bathurst and Baiik.«'js Land. 

(iF.NKUAL opinion places the lost F.xpedition to the west of Cape Walker and 
south of the latitude of Melville Island. The distance from Cape Bathurst to 
P^inks’s Land is oidy :501 miles, and on refercMice to a chart it will be .seen, that 
nowhere else, docs the Ameneau continent approach so near to tlic supposed 
posiliou of Franklin’s FiXpedition. 

Banks’s Land bears from Cape Bathurst N. 41® 49' E. 302 miles, and there is 
reason to hcilieve tliat in tlie summer season a portion of tliis distance may 
be traversed In boats. Dr. Rioluirdson confirin.s previous reports of the ice being 
light ou the coast east of the Mackenzie. River to Cape Batliiirst, and informs u.s 
that the Esquimaux had seen ‘no ice to seaward tor two moons. Every mile 
traversed northward bv a party from (>ape Uatliiirst would be over tliat unknown 
.<pace in which traces of Franklin may be expected. It is advisable that such a 
.second party be despatched from Cape Bathurst, in order that the prosecution of 
Dr llae’s examination of ihc supposed channel between Wqllaston,and Victoria 

Lands 
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Lands may in no way be interfered with, by his attention being called to the 
westward. 

I would also remind your Lord.ships that the proposed expedition would carry 
into execution a very important clause in the instructions given to Sir James Ross, 
that of sending exploring parties from Banks’s Ijaiul in a south-westerly 
direction towards Cape Bathurst or C/ape Parry. 
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No, ti (G.) 

C()i*Y of a I-HTTEll from Barclay^ Ksep, to Captain Hamilton, 

Sir, Hudson’s Bay House, 31 January 1830. 

1 AM dircLted by the Ciovenior and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
to ac'knowleilge the receipt of yoiir letters of the 24th and 23th instant, accom¬ 
panied by the various documents therein referred to, and to acquaint you, for the 
iulm-malioii of the Lords Coinmissioiiors of the Admiralty, that those documents 
werr toi vvartlcd by the mail of the 25th instatit to Sir George Simpson, with 
in.slruclions authorizing him to put in requisition all the resoui'ces ol'the Company 
ihsit (■an be renden'd available towards the accomplishment of the objects which 
their [.ordsliips have rccominendcd to the attention of the Governor and 

Coniiniticc. t 1 o 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) /]. Barclay, Secriitary 


No. 3 iH.) 


Ex 


\u.\ci oi a LhiTTf’lt iroin Sir Get*r^c Simpson to the Governor, Deputy 
G;}vi'riior and Gomniittce of the Hudson's Bay Company, dated Lacliiue, 
i!) .Lmsinry 1860. 


I \i\\ i. tin: lunionr to ackiiouledge your letter of the ‘28th Deeemhrr, with the 
therein rch'rred to, with th(i Serrel-riry of the Admiralty on the 
snb)(<i r,[ tin- Expedition uiubr Sir ,!ohh Franklin; and as every hour at this 
iidv:!. .' (i is of the utmost importance, I shall forthwith fonvard^an express 

lor Miukfiizii: River, with instructions to Dr. Rae, in the event of his not having 
ohtaiiu (1 any iiilormation during the past season wliidi may render further explor 
aiions nunecessary, to lit out two ex|)('(Iitions as early as possible, one to examine 
tin* e.\‘iglihourhood of Wollaston and Banks’,s Laud, to the northward of the 
V 11 itfiiii Islands, but varying the route of the Expeditions of last summer; and tile, 
otiier lo prosecute a searcli in a westerly direction from the Mackenzie ; Mr. Rae 
u» c<) 7 e.niaiid one party, and any olHcer in the* Mackenzie River district, whom he 
n ay c.insider qualified for the duly, to take charge of the other. J shall forward 
to lh‘. Itae a copy of your correspomh'iice with the Admiralty, with directions to 
do « ' eiythiiig in his power to cany out the views of their Lordships, both as 
ji-gfjnK continuing the search, and replenishing the depots of provi.sions left on 
llie norllieni coast- And as Lady FraiV’Jin'.s siiggeslioiis, in a letter I have 
received trom her by this mail, may be u.seful in directing Dr. Rue’s inquiries, I 
.shall at the same time forward to him copy of that couimuriicatioii. But with 
every exertion, 1 very inueh fear these insti'iiclii.>iis will barely reach Mackcir/.ie. 
River in‘time to allow much to be done this year, during the season of open 

AValer. 


No. 3 (I.) 

CovY of a LETTER from A, Barclay, Esq., to Captain Hamilion, 

*^ir, Hudson's Bay House, 9 February lH5l). 

1 N' (onipliance with the request contained in your letter of yesterday's date, I 
beg to hand you, by direction of the Governor and Committee of the Hudsoirs 
Bay C^nnpany, a copy of the instructions given by them to Sir George Simp.son, 
GovorMor-in-ehief of Rupert's Land, relative to the J']\pe(lition.s in search of Sir 
John Franklin, to be despatched from the Arctic .shores under Coimnander Pullen 


and Dr. liae. 
> 


I have, &c. 

(.signed) A, Barclay, 


lt)7. 
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EticlosiiiT to No. 3 (I.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Archibald liarclai/, Es(i., Secretary to the Hudson s 
IJay (.'ompiiTiy, to Sir George Simpsov^ Governor-in-chief of Rupert’s Lmd. 


Sir, J.OI 1 Jon, 2r> January 1 ^50. * 

I AM (iiieelcJ by the Goveriior and (Juminittee of tlie IludsoiPs Bay Com¬ 
pany to forward to yon liercivvitli the copy of a letter addressed to them by the 
Lords (.'oininissioners of the Admiralty, under this day’s date, and also copies of 
their Lordsliips’ instriiclioiis to (junmander Piillcji, of Sir .lohii Richardson’s 
jcport in tliosc instruct ions, dated the 22J instant, and of extracts of inerKoiaiida 
by Dr. Score.sby and Lieutenant Osborne. 

I have also forwarded, in a separate packet, a despatch from their Lordships 
lor Commander Pullen, and two copies of the printed papers supplied to (Japtain 
(’olliiifion, of Her Majcsly’.s ship “ Enterprize,” and of their instructions xo that 
officer, with two copies of “ The Times" newspaper, of yesterday andto-duy. con- 
Taininj^r Reports of the Expedition, via Belirin^'s Straits, under the t’omniand ol' 
Captain Kollett and (\nnmaniler Moore. One copy of tliehc dociiinents i.s 
intended for yourself, the other is to be i’oiAvarded to l)r. Rae. 

The Reports of (Japtain Kellett and (Commander Moore, abov**, referu d to, 
jr.ake. it highly probable that Lieutenant Ihillen, with the men under liis eom- 
mand, (a list of whom is enclosed hen willi) lias reached sone* of tiu* Company’.s 
j^o^ls on the MacUen/.ie, and vire tht?re passing- the winier; and the Lords 
< oniinissioners of the vXdmiralty are most anxious, as you will perceive by the 
earnestness of their letter of this day’.s dale, tliat in the event of that object. 
1‘avinj^^ been suoce.s.sfiilly accomplished, the service's of tin- Commander aiid his 
lien should be rendered available in proseenting’ the search for Sir Joiin 
Franklin’s Expedition durinii the ensuiiie; summer, 'fo lay dow^i any lU'ccise 
jihm for the search is clearly impos.siblc, and their Lunlsliips have, tlieivfore, 
very wisely left almost i:vcrythin<; to the discretion of tin* officer who i.s to 
eoriduet it, and who will avail himself of thii able advice of Dr. Rae, than whom 
no one. can be betU'r ipialifjed to advi.se on such a subject. It is not to be 
understood from ihi.s that Dr. Rue’s services arc to be supersedi'd, or his iiileiided 
Expe<litioii/starting from another point, relinquisljcd. Tlie plan already jim- 
posed for him is to Ixi carried through as far as can be done. 

It fiiily now remains for me to say, that the (.lovernor and Committee led a 
<lcti) intiTCst in tlie success of the Expedition to be undertaken tiy Conmiander 
Eullen, and, 1 may fairly add. not the Ie.ss so that the proposal originated with 
tlie (jiovernor. It is, therefore, their anxious de.sire that all the re.sources of the 
<^:)mpany tliat can bo made available towards convoying in.stnictions of the 
Lords C^oiniiiissioLiers of the Admiralty to Commander Pullen with tlie ulrriost 
despatch possibles be put in rcqui.siliun for effe<;ting the object in view. The 
security ot the messengers, and the supply of provisions to the Mackenzie, are, 
I need not .say, inalti rs of the most vital importance. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) A. Barclay, SceJ^. 


No. n (K.) 

ExTitACT of a DESPATCH from Sir George Simpson, dated 2 February 1850. 

With reference to the ftiillier endeavours you have directed to be made in 
search of the missing Expedition under Sir John Franklin, I have now the honour 
1 o transmit copies of my letters to Chief Trader Rae and Chief Factor Ballendcii, 
<‘onveying instructions on that subject, which I trust you will approve. 


Dear Sir, Lachinc, 21 January. 

Ur to the present time no intelligence of any kind has been received respect¬ 
ing the Expedition under the command of Sir John Franklin, its fate exciting the 
most intense interest, not only on the part of the British Government and public, 
but of the whole civilized world. The maritime power^> of Europe and the 
United States are now vicing with each other as to who shall be the first to 

discover 
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disi ovtii* soi»« trace of t!ic inissiiij? navigators, and, if they he still alive, to render 
them assistance. IJy llie accompanying correspondence between the Governor 
and Committee and tlic Admiralty, and by the annexed copy of a letter addressed 
to iric by Lady Franklin, and my reply, you will see that Her Majesty's Govei ri- 
rneiit arc exceedingly anxious that farther etVorts should be made by tliu 
Hiidsoij’s Bay Company to explore the Arctic Sea from the Mackenzie River. 
I am in hopes tliat in tlie e.oiirse f»f a few weeks hence we may be in po'-session 
of \oiir re|iort on your operations last summer, with, I trust, some intelligence 
respecting the Kxp(^dition. If they he still alive, I feel satisfied that every effort 
it may he in the power of man to make to succour them will be exerted by 
yr)urself and the Company’s officers in jMacken/ic. River; but should your late 
search have iiiifovtunatcly eiuh'd in disappointment, it is the desire of the 
I'lnnpany that you renew your explorations next summer, if possibh?. 

By the annexed correspondence you will observe that the opinion in England 
appears to b(i that our explorations ought to be more particularly diri^clod to tliat 
portion of the Northern Sea lying bctwc*en Cape Walker on the east, Melville 
Island and Banks’ I-aiid to the north, and the continental shore or the Victoria 
f:«larids to the south. 

A^ these limits are believed to embrace the course tliat would have been 
pursued by Sir John Franklin, Cape Walker being one of the points lie was 
paiticularly instructed to make for, you will thcreroro hi* pleased, immediately 
on the receipt of this letter, to fit out anotlier exploring party 1o proceed in tlie 
direction above indicated, i)iit varying flie. route that may have been followed last 
Miinincr, whicli party, besides their own examination of the eoast and islands, 
should be instructed to offer liberal rewards to the Esquimaux to search for some 
vesr.ig(!s of the missing expedition, and similar rewards should be ulfeivd to the 
Indians inhabiting near the coast and IVel's River, and the half-bred hunters 
of .Mackcu/j(i River, the latter b<*ing, perhaps, more energetic Ilian the former; 
;i-s!iriiig tlieni that whoever may procure autlicntir: intelligence will be largely 
rcwardiai. 
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Sinmilaneously with tlie Expedition to proceed towards Cape Walker, one or 
luo^unall parties should be des|)atclied to the westward of the Mackenzie, in 
llu^ diri*eU()n of l*oint Barrow, one of which might pass ovei: to the Voucoii 
River, and descending that stream to the sea, carry on their explorations in that 
<juurtcr, w’hile the other going down the Mackenzie might trace the coast thence 
towards the Voucon. And these [lartics must also be inslructeil to offer rewards 
to the natives to prosecute tlie search in all directions. 

By these means there is reason to believe that in the course of one year so 
minute a search may be made of the coast and the islands, that in tlie event of 
the Expedition having passed in that direction, some trace of their progrcs> w-onld 
certainly be iliscovered. 

From your experience in Arctic discovery and peculiar qualifications for such 
an undertaking/ 1 am in hopes you may be enabled yourself to assume* the 
command of the party to proceed to the northward; and, as leaders of the two 
parties to explore the coast to the we.stw xrd of the Mackenzie, you will have to 
select such otiicers of the Company’s service within the district as may appear best 
(jualificd for the duty: Mr. Murray, I think, would he a very fit man for one of 
the leaders, and if one party be sent by way of the Voucon, he might fake charge 
of it. Ill the event of your going on this Expedition, you wdll be pleased to make 
over the charge of the district to Chief Trader Bell during your absence. 

In case you may be short-handed, I have by this conveyaiK:e instructed Chief 
Factor Ballendeii to engage in Red River 10 choice men, accustomed to boating, 
and well fitted for such duty as will be required of them ; and if there be a chance 
of their reaching Mackenzie River, or even Athabasca, before the breaking up of 
the ice, to forward them immediately. 

fc>hoiild the season, however, be too far advanced to enable them to accom¬ 
plish the journey by winter travelling, Mr. Ballendeii is directed to increase the 
party to 14 men, with a guide, to be <]espatched from Red River immediately after 
the opening of the navigation, in two boats, laden with provisions and flour, and 
a few bales of clothing, in order to meet, iu some degree, the heavy drain lliat will 
be occasioned on our resources in provisions and ncce.ssary supplies in Mackenzie 
River. The leader of this party from Red River may, perhaps, be qualified to act 
as the conductor of one of the parties to examine the coast to the westward. 

You will notice *that the Lords of the Admiralty are desirous that the depots 
107. c 3 of 
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Correspondence provisioua left on the northern coast should be visited, and, if necessary, reple- 
hetween the Hud- nislied. I fear, however, that our means will nut allow of your carryinp out this 
anil their plans to any extent; hut whatever may be possible in that 

,an< e . « m ir.t ty, Jq it absolutely necessary to keep up 

the depot of clothing and provisions at Fort (ioou Hope, with au ample supply 
of aininunition and fishing tackle, and experienced fishermen should be stationed 
at the post. Tliese precautions are required in case of any men of the missing 
Expedition finding their way, or being brought to that place, .so that we maybe 
cnabh:il to relieve their wants in food and clothing until an opportunity offers to 
forward them toward the (uvili/.ed world. 

1 am averse to giving too minute instructions on matters of detail, us 1 rely 

much on your good judgmciil, energy and experience in giving the liillest effect 

to the views of Her Mojcsty'.s (jovcniment and the Company; and you are to 

consider you have car/c blanche to leiule.r available the Company’s rcsotirces in 

carrying out this service ; and should you not have a .suflicient number of men 

to form tlu' partie.s conteiiiplatcd, you may abandon one of the posts in order to 

draught tljc men to this service. Jt is very much to be regretted that circurn- 

slaiices have prevented these iiK^triictioiis being given earlier, as I am appre- 

Iimisive they may not reach you in lime to do much towards the prosecution of 

this painfully interesting duly this s(^asoii; hut, in that case, you will have to 

consider whether the parties may not jiass the winter near the scene of their 

future, explorations. This, howevcM', is a point which must be lefi to your own 

determination. , , 

1 remain, iVc. 

(sigiK'd) Gcori^c Shnpson^ 

Mr. JohiiRae, Iloii. Hudson’s Bay (‘ompany, 

Macken/ie River Diblriei. 


Deal Sir, Lachiiie,’Jl .lauirarj. 

No imelligenco having been up to this time received of the ISxpeditiou iindei 
Sir J<»hn rrauklin, his fate has excited the mast inti.^nsc^ iutercsl throughout (ireot 
liritaiii and the whole civilized world. Much is expected from the Hudson’s 
Bay ('om|.jmv in prosecuting a searcli of the Arctic Seas from the direction of 
lMa,ek< ]izin Riv(‘r, and lu-icwilh are. forwarded iiihlructions to Chief Trader Rae 
to tit out three exploring parlies- -one to proceed to the northward, in the direc¬ 
tion of C.'ape Walker, under his own command, and the other two by way' of the 
Maekciizie Rivar and the Voiicon to the wesiward, under the charge of olficcr.s 
stationed in llic Mackenzie Rivta* <listrict; and if this piuhel be forwarded with 
all expediliou, it is just possible it may reach Mr. Rae in time to enable, him to 
put these |>ariies in «»perali(in next sumiruu'. 

ft is very doubtful that tlien* are a suilieient number of nuMi in the district foi 
this service ; 1 have*, llierelbre, to big that, unless you receivi*. antlientio infor¬ 
mation iVom Mr. Rae, tliat further rc.search is unnecessary—a bare po-ssibililv. 
arising Iroin his having found some trace of them--you will eugagci at Red 
River for iliis service 10 active, able, young men, accustomed to boating, and 
otherwise propelly qualified for the arduous duty rcijuired of them, and if there 
be a chance of tlie.ir rcaeliiiig Mackenzie River, or even Athciba.sr.a, before the 
opening of the iiavigalioii, that you will despatch them, under the command of 
sonic otficer of the Company's service within reuc’h, or sortie person engaged for 
the purpose in tlie settlement, who has tlie nece.ssary (pialifications for such a 
cliarge, and whose services miglit he useful to Mr. Rae when in Mackenzie 
River. I need not detail the reipiisite (|ualilicalioii.s for sucli a leader—activity, 
physical slreiigih, habits of endurance, perseverance, tact with ami authority over 
the men, &c., u.s your experience will suggest what is required. Should the 
.sca.s()ii, however, he too far advanced when tliis packet reaches you to enable the 
party to reach Athabasca by winter travelling, you will in that case engage 14 
men and an expevienued guiile, to form the crews of two boats, to be despatched 
from Red River for Mackenzie River, imniediatcly the navigation is practicable 
in spring, with full cartroes of pcmmicaii and flour and a few halos of clothing. 
Of the latter article I am aware that you will have but little to spare, and I 
believe the .st(»ck in Alackenzic River is sufHciently large to meet, the contem- 
lilatcd demands ; but as the party to be .sent by you will be supcruumcraries, for 
whom no provision luis been made, it ih prudent to send* with them a few 

necessaries 
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necessaries for their first winter, while the provisions arc absolutely required to Corrcstx^jidcnci* 

increase our resources, on which there, will not only be a certain heavy drain for 

the i^xploririff parties, but it is possible we may have to render suecour to Sir tml tlir AdmTr!u/. 

J. Franklin’s Kxpedition, shoiihl we forhmately succeed in di-scoverin^r them. _ 

The provisions must be considercil as cargo to be rendered entire at Mackenzie 
River, whatever iiiiiy he re(Hiisit(‘ for rations on the voyage* to be supplied al the 
ports on iho route. 

VVe want none but choice men. I therefore place no restriction on tlm rate 
of wages, and you may give whatever is necessary to scenrt* the pick of the 
.settlement. 1 'hey sliould not be engaged for the y<*ur, but for the time they may 
be croploved, at so much per annum, eoiiiiling from the date of dcparlure from 
tlie setllemout until their discharge in Mackenzie Tliver, with a fair iillowauco for 
the return vnyugc. 

Should such delay be likidy to arise in eiigauing the party at Red River that 
ihey could iiol rracli Atliahusca by wiulor travellincr, while the packet, if M‘nt on 
iinmedlately, uould have a chance of reaching Mr. Rue before the opening ot the 
navigation, you ran despatch it without the men, in that ease sending them in 
boats. Rotii with the packet, if by itself, and with the party, you will 

forward a civcnlar addressed to the oflicaTs in charge of distriels and posts, 

(lesiring their best assistance in getting them forwarded with all expedition 
towards their destination. 

I remain, &e. 

Mr. Jolin Ballenden, (signed) (r. Shupstml 

livd Hi ver Settlement, 


No- (L.) 

('oP^ of a I.K'rTliiR from .-1, lhi)xlaij^ Ksq. In Captain Hamilton. 

Sir, Uinison’.s Ray House, London, (i .Marcli 1850. 

[ .w. (inreU’d by llic (lo\eriior and (’oininitlce of the Hudson’s Hay (’ornpany 
fi» tivoi.sinii lo sou hen*uit!i, i'ov the information of the Lords Commissioners of the U 
.\dmiralty, t.lu copy of a despatch rccidvcd by them yesterday from Sir Cicorge 
Simpson, tiovernor-in-ehief of Rupert’s Lainl, lugethcr with copies of letters J;, 
:uldres.sed hy him to Mes.srs. Rae and Ballenden, and also to Mr. MacUivisn and 
other o 11 ic:er.> in charges of posts on tlie louto iVein lau'liine to Red Ri\cr, relative 
a» tlie. Starch i'or Sir .lohu Franklins Exj'edition, and directing every fiossible 
ixe.rtion to 1 k‘ nsiul in forwarding to Cmnnunuler Ihdleii tlieir Lordships’ despatch, 
•en! to the Hndson’.s Ray House on the 2f)tli January. 

I have, ite. 

(signed) //. Barclay, Secretary. 

Enclosure 1 to IS’o. .'1 (L.) 

Coi*v of a LETTER from Sir George Simp,son to the CJovcrnor, Deputy flovernor 
and Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Honourable Sirs, Laehinc, Id Ft*bruary 1850. 

I iiAvr: to acknowledge Mr. Secretary Barclay's letter of 25tli January, with 
the accompanying papers, relating lo the further .search for the niis.siag Expedition 
Milder Sir John Franklin. 

The paekei from the Admiralty for Commander J^lllen, and tliiit for Dr. Rae, 
containing copie.s of the printed papers and instructions lo Ga[)lairi (Jollinson, ami 
chpicft of “ The Timesnewspajier of -J Uli and “iotli January, were forv\ardod 
e xpress a few hours after their receipt, under the care of one of the clerks of this 
t’Stablishment, to Lac des Allumcttes, with iiistruelioiis to the gentleman in charge 
ot that post to scud them on without delay, via Lake N'ipisiiigm*. 10 Sank ,St.e. 
Marie, whereby a saving of about ten days' time will be gained o\er the commu¬ 
nication Feiiitangiii.shine, the packet having been received too late lo go by 
tbe mail from thence on the ISlli February, and the next mail not heaving until 
the Lst jVIarch. For your information as to the inea.sures I have adopted for 
forwarding this packet to Red River, and for .supjdying tfie wants of tin* proposed 
*^>7- 04 Expeditions 
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, No. 3. 

(Itvrrehpoudfiifc 

between ibt Hiui- 
s-oir^lViiv (’onipwny 

and ibe Admiralty. 


Expeditions in piovisioii.'^, I hoj;;- to Iraiul cojjies of iny lottrrs to Ciiief Farlors 
Bailtiulen and Rac, to (Ihid’Trader W. Mactavish, and the jrentlomeii in diarge 
of posts on till* communication. My instructions to Messrs. Ijalleiideii 'ciiid liac, 
under date lilst January (copies <>f which were forwarded to you), tliat the 
(•ompany’s ^sources of every descriptiojt ^sllould ho made available for this 
interesting service, were so full and explicit, that yon tnay rest satisfied nothing- 
will Ijc wanting- on tlie part of the Company's officers to <'rirry out, as far as 
possible, your benevolent views on this subjet-t, 

1 ha\e, &(:. 


Tsigiicd) (r. Simpao?:. 


Enclosure 2, to No. l\ (L.) 


(’opY of a IjF/r'fER from Sir (rrnrtjc Sintih^oit to Jo/i?f Jlac, Esep, (‘hid’ Factor 
in the llmlsmi’s Uay C^iicpany's Ser\i(’e. 


Dear Sir, Lacliim*, 1 .‘M'Vbririiry lS5d. 

\\ iT«i id’eivniT to my letU i^ ot ^l^t January, 1 now hi g to hand you copy of 
:i communication this day n-ic'vi'd from Mr. Secrolary Uarclay, inuh'r date 
f-iOTultni. liijtli January, from wdncli yon will obseiM*, that, hoili the Lords of the 
Adrniialty and ilie (Joveinor and (.'ominittce arc evct'cdingly anxiotis that the 
acc(mi}ianying- padict for Conimandi r Pullen I’rom the Admiralty ^-huuld reach 
that otiicer with the least possible delay. There is likewise furnar<lt‘d lu’iewith 
a [Kicket to your addntss, containing the pa[)ei.s iTfern-d to in Mr. Srcrelarj 
Han lay's lct(«T, and a letter from Sir John Kidiardso.i. 

By Mr. Barclay’s letter you will observe that tlie insiructions now gi\on lor 
a search inuler Commander Pullen arc not to '«iiipf.Msoil(' the plans already laid 
down lor your own < \plorations. 

By my letter to tHiief Factor IFallemlen, of 2ist Jaiinavy, copy of ul-icU v,;*.;; 
forxvarded to vou, yon uill observe that that genlloinan was iiistrneleii to send 
10 iniMi from Red River, to he placed at your dispo.-al in the ]>rosi euti<)n of your 
researches, if there was the. prospect of tlicir getting* beyond Fort Chepewyan by 
winter travelling ; 011 the contrary, if they could not road) that point before the 
o[)eiiing of the navigation, lie was to send (instead (»f 10) U men, with a guide, 
to form tlie crew of two boats, to bo laden with jirovision.s for the sorvieo in 
([uestion. Should theso two boat-loads of provisions he foruardod, I pro?uine 
llicy will, witli the resources of the country, he snfiic.ioni for every useful purpose ; 
hut" in !lie event of the 10 men having boon forwarded by winter travelling, I 
have by this conveyance instructed .Mr. Balleudcn to forward an extra boat along 
with the Portage la Loche brigade next summer, iaden witli provisions, to be 
specially applied to the use of tlie Expedition under Coiniiiaiulor Pullen, and such 
parties as you may employ on this service. 

All expeiises connected with these Expiditions, the forwarding of provbions, 
packets, &c., are to be cliarged to the Arctic Searching Expedition.'’ 

Ill grout haste, and with best wislios, 

I remain, &c. 

(signed) <V. Siwp.wn. 


Enclosure -3, to No. 3. (L.) , 

Coi’Y of a LETTER from Sir George Simpson to Jofitt BaUemlen, Esquire, 
Chief Factor in the lliidson's Bay Company’s Service. 

Dear Sir, Lachinc, V.\ February 1850. 

By instructions from the (iovernor and Committee just received, I now forward 
a i)ack<;t. by special express up tlie Ottawa, for the purpose of bciiig conveyed 
to tli<; Sault Ste. Marie, and thence lorvviudcd with every possiiile expedition 
from pO'l to iiost to Red River; and vou will be pleased, to send it on without 

delay 
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4 e]av by tbe nu^t direct route ^to Uk b b Crci|le,rfh)ro trbeitce it will be for* 
warded to Athttbueca, and on lo MackenMe 
With iv^rancn to my letter,of Sliaf Jvumty, itbooki it, nave reached yon 
sndieieDtly earlv tei^bWTA’enabltid yew te^fterwoird ten gib^ to Mr. lUe,te be 
employed oo btfi pbpdaed mtploiatitmti urmtei trtfffsUiog,. you wi|l in t^t 
case provide ia boat’a crew to aecMnpany tbc Portage k Loelte brigade, {ally 
laden, from. Kcd River or Norway HpnaC, with about ninety nieces of flour and 
pemmican, say one*third of the former and two*tbirda of the latter. Should the 
express not have reached you in fime to send the ten men by winter travelling, 
you will of course have increased tbeir number to fouiteen, with a guide, to man 
two l>oats laden with provisions and clothing, according to my instructions, in 
which case tbe thinl boat above directed uill not be required. Tlie lading of 
tlic boats or boat should be replenished flom post to post, so that the full 
quantity originally shipped nny be lorthcomiag for the use of Commander 
Pullen and Mr. Uae's Kxpeditions. 

All expen<>e8 romiected with this service, the forwarding ol provisions, 
{lackcts, &c., are to be charged to the Arctic Expedition. 

I am, &.C. 

(*.ignedl O. 


No. 
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Enclosure 4^ to No. 3 (L) 

Coj»Y of a LETTER from Sir Gm'ge Shtwson to William AtTavijf/i^ Esquire, 
Chief Tradci in the Hudson’s Bay (^mpany s Service^ 

Dear .Sir, Laqiune, 13 February 1850, 

ili.RiwiTJi Ls foiwarded, viA the Ottawa River, u packet for Mr. Ballenduiu 
which 1 have* to beg you will send 011 with all possible despatch to Red River. 

As All. SwaiiMoii may be short-handed, having already had to provide for 
two cxpies«4c^, you had better engage the men, whom you send od from the 
Sauh, on tbc condition ot their remaining at Michipicoton, tor a period of two, 
thiee, Jour or^iore months, an Mr. Swanstou may re(|ufrc. by which arrangement 
the men lie kends from Alicbipicoton may remain at the next post, and so on from 
Maiioii to sisitioij. All oxpcdses connected with this seivicc are to be charged 
to the Aictic Sea)ching Expedition;'* and no consideiution of mere cost is to 
be rdlowid to inteiieic in the expeditious tranamission of this express. 

Please foiward copy ot this letter to Chief Trader Swaiiston. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) G. Simp%m. 


Enclosure S, to No. 3 (L.) 

Copy of a LEI TER from Sir George Simpson to Gentlemen in Charge of 
• Posts on the Route from Lacliiuo to Red River Settlement. 


Gentlemen, Lachine, 13 February 1850. 

IIerkwith forwarded an express for Red River Settlement, which I have 
to beg may be sent on from po.^t to post by two earners, with ail [Xis&ible 
despatch, as its early receipt is of tnc utmost importance. Tbe expenses 
connccterl with its transmission are to be charged to the Arctic Searching 
Expedition.” 

ut the hour and day arrival at and departure from post oa the route 
be marked on the back of this letter. , 

I am, &c. • • , 

(signed) £r. Sin^on, 


" .-C 
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NAKRAi-lVE of tiio Phoc^kdings of Ca{xt^ii> Sir Jami C- in Commfiiid 
Gf the ExPsninOTf tlimigh Sound an4 , 

iKtl^onlatioe with thfc inttentTong expr^ss^ to th^ Secretary of'the Admiralty 
in toy letter of the 13th of July 1848, Hpir Majesty's ships “ lioterprise'' and 
" Investigator” sailed on that day from the Danish settlement of Upernavik. 

By running tlwough an intricate archipelago of islands, which lies off the main 
land, and seems to keep off the pressure of the main pack, we succeeded in pass¬ 
ing the positinn in which the'whale ships had been so long detained, and made 
every day some advance to the northward, until thc 20tb, when wc made fast to a 
berg aground off Cape Shackleton. 

Here we were joined by the *‘Lord Garnbier’* (of Hull), Mr- 11. Hill, master, 
who infonned me that, liaving run to the southward with all the rest of the wlialing 
ships, ami having carefully examined the pack edge for any opening that might 
lead to the westward, he had come to the conclusion that there wjis not the smallcst 
rliance, from the close, compact and heavy nature of the ice, for any shi[) crossing* 
to the west coast of Baflin's Bay this season. He had, therefore, returned to the 
north, 'and expected that all the other ships would soon follow him, and endeavour . 
to round the north end ot the pack ; he spoke very confidently of being iibie to 
accomplish by the first week of August, and prornif^ed at any rate to rornaiii 
in company witli us until the 3d of Augtist. AVe cast od' from the bf.M g c ;iriy the 
next morning, towing the ships through loose streams of ice towards soino lanes of 
uMter, which had opened out during the calm which prevailed all night. 

OiM’ progress was, however, very slowr during this and the next few days, and 
our situation often difficult and embarrassing. 

On tlie morning of the 2Gth, when ofl'the Three Islands of Uaflin, in lat. 74" N., 
we were surprised, on the fog clearing ofl', to see the *• Lord Gainbier” about eight 
miles distant, standing under all sail to the southward, thus disappointing us of 
the only remaining means of forwarding inforimitioii of our proceedings to their 
Lordships; and this was the more annoying as vve had only the evening hei’ore 
passed within a quarter of a mile of her, when, upon any signal of their inten¬ 
tion of going to the southward, we would have placed on board of her all our 
letters and despatches. Her enterprising commander deserves the highest j>rai 5 e 
for persoveriiig alone so far beyond all his fellows, and, had it depended on him, 

I believe be would not have left us until we had got through the great ditficnlty 
of Melville Bay. 

AVe pursued our course to the northward under varying ciroiunstances of per¬ 
plexity, anxiety and success; for, although 1 could not hut feel assured that we 
should eventually get through the Melville Bay barrier, yet calms and light winds 
so greatly impeded any movement in the pack, that day after day passed away until 
the season had so far advanced as to preclinle every hope of accomplishing much, 
if anything, before the setting iji of winter. 

No exertions, however, were spared to take advantage of every opportunity of 
pusliiftg the ships forward, until, on the 20th of August, during a heavy breeze 
from the N.B., the ships, undprall the sail they could carry, bored through a pack 
of ice of but moderate thickness, but having amongst it heavy masses mingled with . 
the lighter ice that covered the larger surface through which it was necessary to 
drive tJie ships at all hazards. The shocks they sustained during this severe trial 
'a ere great, but fortunately without serious damage to them. 

AVe gained the clear water at 4 p.m. on the 20th of August, in lat. 7.^4** N., and' 
long. G8" and steered direct for Pond's Bay, where I felt assured 01 meeting 
wiifi the whale ships, if any should have crossed to the west land, and might: 
learn from, them if the Erebus” and “ Terror,’* or llioir party in boats, had passed 
along that shore j and also with a view to communicate with the Esquimaux wiio 
annually visU the coast, and from whom we niight-haye derived information of our . 
ah^it friends. '/■ ' \’- 

On the 33d we made the'{and about ten miles tu the southward of Pond's 
and wuld trace the lino of the main pack closein agaitfst the land, at a'disttnee; 
of three or four mileir V^ the southward, so closely pressed bOijiiB tts to 'l^e nd 
room fqr ships or boats, to pass between. the 

Pond’s &y and hove 4:o,'within h^f a mUa bf those jjoihta 0]^ 
raaux J^wn to placS^heir summer restdencesi fifing aVilry haWhdur^: atfd 

■rv:- ^ ^ 
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with oiir glasses clbaidy exammirtg eyery part of :^^^ without being able to Narratwi if 

discerp-any haniaiibeing., ^ ;\.‘ ‘^ ■ !»eding&-orCa{^ 

From ^6nd^s Bay we coast to ihe pir /. Q^ RoBs.. : 

northward, kfecpi^ thie Ships that neitW people npr ’'r-'*' ^ ' 

boats could have passed without oui* i^eibg ty Qpposed bya slrong current, 

although going before the wind betW^ii two ^nd thnse knots tlirougb the water, 

wei fuinid by the result; of all our observatioiy, as,well as by unerring marks on 

the land, that we were someiimcs caiTied aistern against the wmd.; . ■ 

Oij the 26tli we arrived off PbSsessioii Bay;, an^d a party was, sent on shore to 
search lor any traces of Sir John Frankliifs Expedition having touched at tlus 
general ooiiit of rendezvous. Nothing was found but the paper left there record¬ 
ing the visit of Sir tMwnnl Parry, in 1819. *the i^tper was very.tnuch damaged, 
bll^ by careful washing and htting (ogetheft nearly every word w*as clearly 
dcoipllercd. (It is.pi'eSeryed.) 

From this point wc continued the exatnimilion of the coast with equal caro, 
ibr w v fully qxpected every hour to sec those of yvhom wc w'ere in strarch, and the 
most vigilant look-out was kept aloft, and IVom the deck. ^ 

On the 1 st of September we arrivi^d off Cape York, and :i party was sent on 
shore to seek for our friends, and to fix a conspicuous murk at this remarkable 
point, on which was placed a'paper for the guidaurc of any party that itiight fall 
in with it. mds service was performed by Lieutenant M‘Clintock, with much 
skill, under very diflicuU circumstances. . . 

Kvery day w’c were iit the jiracticc of throwing’ overboard a cask from each 
ship, containing paporsAvilh iuformatiou of all our proceedings : gunA were iired 
during foggy wrather, and blue lights aud rockets during the hours of darkness, 
the ships l>eing kept under such easy sail that any boat seeing the signals might 
have reached thom. 


The general leuor of the information thus distributed along the coast was to 
iK <ju;vinl Sir John Franklin, or o.ny of his party, that as the whale ships had not 
been able to cross to the ’west land of Baffin’s Bay, they could have no hope of 
yssisiance froni them, and recommending them to make for Port Leopold, Where 1 
intended to form a depot of provisions, and perhaps leave the “ investigator’’ to 
winter there; they would at any rate, with the provisions, hnd a notice of the 
position in which llie nearer ship was passing ihc winter. 

ll ihorefore beeame necessary to push for l^rt l^copold to fulfil thvjne promises, 
for had any of his party met'with one of these aotices they would as.<iuredly have 
gone lo that point. 

Wo aocovdingiy .stood over from Cape York towards NorllvKast Cape, until 
wc came in with the edge of a pack, too dense for us to peuclnite, lying between.' 
us and Leopold Island, about 14 miles broad 5 but as we could perceive that it 
was still ill motion, we hoped that a few dayR might produce a favourable chaise, 
and in the mcantiine we stood over to the north shore of Barrow’s Strait* to sock 
a liarbonr further to tlic westward, and to examine the numerous inlets of that 
.shore. ."Maxwell Bay, and several sniallpr indoiilations, were thoroughly explored ; 
aiid, although we got near the enlrancc.ot Wellington Channel, the firm barrier ol 
icc \tliich stretched across it, aud which had not broken away this season, con¬ 
vinced us all was impracticable in that direction. 

Wc^ow stood to the south-west to seek for a harbour near ("api^ TtenncH, 
but found a heavy body of icc extending from the west of Cornwallis Lsland iii m 
compact mass to Leopold Island. Coasting along this pack during stormy and 
foggy weather, wt* bad difficulty in keeping the ships free during the nights, for I 
believe so great .a quantity of ice was never before seen in ijarjovv’s Strait at this 
period of the season. “ . ' ’ ; 

With the thermometer at 15 tlegree^t every night young ice formed twpidly, and 
became so thick as to Irustrafo all pur exertions to pass thrbugh sbnpc bf th<' 
looser streams. Novertbbloss^ after sb^ie days of anxious wnd^ arduons/work, wc 
succeeded hvigeUiiig through the pack which still lingered about l^opbld .Island 
and. NorchrEast Cape^ and entered the harbour of Port Leopold oh the Uth of 
SepteA>ber)i • Had we not got into port on that day, it would have been impossible 
to have done ,so ,a&y;day afterwards, tlte maia pack, dumigrthe night, Jiaving' 
elided the landv; mid coajplet^ly.«ea)bdthe mouth drtUeditfcrbM^;'. 

‘^p;h^d ^ any rata, accomplished one m^tectal point, \and;we^^^ 

]the'.jembxtora^ of wlijcH we him well adapted 
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one ship, I 
, ^ ■ oriif. M^am-' 

launch fulfill,ei^ out exped^ticns in ah; exp^i^entat'cfut^c^ab^^ 
befojre proceeding in her to tfcio Westwatd in search of a har^ur fpir' the Knter- 
prUe/’ as it was now beyond probability, from the early’seiting in of winter, and 
from the unbroken state of the ice, tg reach Melville Island this season. Thb pack 
at the harbQi|r’s mouth, however, still prevented our immediate departure, and all 
our energies were devoted to landing a good s^ply of provisions upon Whaler 
Point. In this service the steam-launch proved of infinite value, conveying a large 
cargo herself, and towing two deeply laden cutters,, at the rale of four or five knots, 
through the sheet of ice which now covered the' harbour, and through which no 
boat unaided bv steam could have penetrated beyond her own lengtl;. 

The place selected for the depot was upon the low ^buth-east point, which 
forms the chief protection to the harbour, two miles distant from bur anchorage. 
This vvork was not only tedious, but sometimes hazardous, from the floes of »tliin 
ice folding over each other, and thus forming an obstacle at times difficult to over- 
come. Indeed, our operations were still incomplete when they were interrupted 
by the ioc in the harbour becoming so thick as to require all our attention to the 
ships themselves. A prevalence of strong easterly winds liad caused the pack to 
press so heavily against the outer margin of the harbour ice, that the ships were 
carried away with their anchors so far up towards the head of the hay that they 
grounded at low water. All hands from both ships wcrc^ct to work to cut a canal 
and warp them off tlic shore. This had scarcely been accomplished when another 
severe pressure drove them again into shallow water, and, had we not fortunately 
hauled off in time, it is probable that the ships must have lain aground all 
the winter. The work of sawing was recommenced, and, after tw^o or three days, 
wc succeeded in getting our ships into a position of comparative safety, allliough 
with only a foot or two of w’atcr to spare at low spring tides; but the winter had 
now set in witli so much severity it was impossible to keep the people any longer 
employed at such work without serious injury to their health, and their suffering 
frorn severe frost-bites. 

On the evening of the 12tli of October the sliips ^verc hove into their winter 
position, within 200 yards of each other. 

1 w^as indeed most anxious to have taken the Enterprise"* to some distance to 
the westward, but any attempt to leave the ships, under the circumstances of their 
situation, would have been highly injurious, and probably have led to some 
calamity, but the pack which sealed the harbour’s mouth the night after wc entered 
it never admitted a chance of even a boat making her way out; and across the 
isthmus, as far as we could discern from the hills, the same extensive mass of 
lieavy, hummocky ice, which we had coasted along in search of tin opening in tlie 
early part of September, was still pressed closely home against the north shore of 
North Somerset, and remained fixed there throughout the winter ; so that if tlie 
Enterprise” had been able to get out of the harbour, she could not have pro¬ 
ceeded far, and would most likely have been compelled cither to pass the winter 
in the p^k, or to have returned to England, and thus have defeated ail prospective 
measures for the assistance of o'ur Jong al)scnt friends. 

And, although I could not but feel extreme disappointment at the small 
advance we had been able to make during our first season, yet vve had much to be 
thankful for in having been permitted to gain secure winter quarters at Port 
Leopold—a position that of all others was the most desirable, if any one spot had 
to be selected for that purpose $ being at the junction of the four great channels 
of Barrow’s Strait, Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent lulet and Wellington Clmahel, 
it; was hardly possible for any party, after abandoning their ships, to pass along 
the shores of any of those inlets without fitiding indications of the proximity of 
our E3;;pedilio9..- .. . ./■ 

The winter was passed as are all winters in |his ctimate, but Ibng expeHen^ 
^nd liberal, naeaus gave us,many comforts that, no btlief enjoyed ; 

yet it is remarkable that tJie. hj^altli of the crew.sqffer^ ifioVe 
than on any former ,oeeasion. Our Mrant qf fcigKt have, fended In $^0 

measure to depress their spirics, and, uhfdrldnstblj, the^'b of wiitter ^as plho- 

active 

. * .l.v 


Jongeo unusuaiiy tar into tne. spring before we coma give inem 
employment. 'V' 


...Nbi 

- of ^ro- 

csediugs of Capt. 
fijSfr J* Ci 


to pur purppsej and, as it was. dasiltebte to secuite k gooa'positron lor 
resolveil tliBt it .^ouj(d wit^i^er qnarisrs for Inyesti|;a^r:^ 
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. aUvc in traps set for K*m^‘«^t»ra^ 

fhe purp<>» } iiiji4 caontiy thete cr^ture^ ««edtog» of Copt; 

traverse isijse^l^ o^,.roodij Ikcj^us^ .jjppi^)f^^^law, the J* c. noi^ 

pasition oftbe'8hipe.aaii‘3[iB|»StiWj>»*W<>n*‘W^ be.eUnclied rtfund ''" / ■ 

tlieijf necks, and then sot. them at l^erty! a^iijitf wijth the >9^^^ that stihie of these 
mesrongers niight be the meads of c.on$eyi]^ the .iatelligehce to the “ Erebus ’* 
and ‘* Tetror,” as the crews, of. tho^.-yessels Would assuredly be ed^r for d»eir 
capture. 

After several short ^liiuinarj joumejfi in, April and the early part of next 



together with tents, clothes, blankets and other necessaries,^ we^ laslrdd upon two' 
sletlges. .We were, accompanied for the first five dn^s of our.jddrfi^y by Captain 
BirdiJn cOintnand bf.a large fatigue party, which increased our numbers to 42. 
life would willingly have extendi his valuable' assistance still fhrther, had 1 not 
felt that his presence at the ships .would be more beneficial to the service in send¬ 
ing forth such other parties,, and completing such further measures, as I proposed 
should be adopted during my absence. 

A detailed account of this journey may 'be found in hiy Journal; it may be 
sufficient here to mention, that the examination of all the inlets aud smaller in¬ 
dentations of the coast, ig which any ships might have found shelter, occupied a. 
large portion of our time, and cost us much labour ; but it was necessary that every 
portion of the coast we passed along should be thoroughly explored. 

Tlie north shore of North Somerset trends slightly to the northward of the 
west, until after passing the extreme North Cape of America, a few miles beyond 
Cape Itennell; from this point it trends slightly to the southward of west, until 
after rounding Cape Bunny, when it suddenly assumes a nearly south direction. 

From the high land in the neighbourhood of Cape tBunny we obtained a very 
extensive view, and observed that the whole space between'it and Cape Walker 
to the west, and Wellington Channel to the north, was occupied by very heavy 
liuinniocky ice, whilst to the southward it appeared more favourable for f ravelling; 
I therefore determined not to divide the party, as I had originally intended, until 
we should find a more praclicuhlc point for their exertions. * 

We therefore proceeded to the southward; tracing all the indentations of the 
coast, wheu our progress became much delayed by several of the party becoming 
useless from lameness and debility, so that it proved most fortunate that I had not 
divided the force, which could only, under such circumstances, havd terminated 
in the complete failure of both ; for, although the load of provision^ was every 
day becoming less, the necessity of carrying two of the sufferers on the sledges, 
and the loss of tlie services of three others, who had scarcely strength to walk 
behind, greatly increased the labonr of the few who were now able to work.' 

The examination of the coast was pursued until the .Itli of June, when, having 
consumed more than half our provisioo$,.and the strength of the' party being much 
re.duced, I was reluctantly compelled ' tc abandon further operations, as it was, 
moreover, necessary to give lhe;men a day bf^t. But, that the tibie might riot 
be wholly lost, 1 proceeded with Serjeant H'urd'iteh, and William'Thompson, a 
seaman of great endurance, to the extreme south point in sight from our encamp¬ 
ment, distant about eight or nine miles. . From this point we hail sO fine a view 
as folly to reward us for our additional labour, more especially when we'reflected 
that from .the nature of the ice over which we, uncheumbered, bad travelled with 
comparative ease, it could hardly have been accoiripUshed by the parly in one 
day,..whilst if .would have required another to get back to their present en- 
ca(Pmuaep.t. ' : 

Th<^ ei^tfcme point of pur operation is in lat. 72*" 38' N,, 'andli!intti '$S*'40'W. 
It is the west point of a small high peninsula, and^ the state of the atmosphere 
Mng,;at the time pMuliai^jr.faycmVable for distinctness of vision, ladd'bfatty great 
«levati^ m%hthavebVedsjiraftttnedistmtoeofl(K)miI<^'.’"^' 
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NiiwivD of Pro- in 1832, and urbicb 1 hoped j||i.bayG attuned on thb.opcayidn, as 'viiidl as lo'hq.ve 
r<iviaite(l lUe.MagnetiQ Pble iff i^ Jtnmediata 'vici^iityi. ^and,^ not^ sO many of 
3 Sir J. u Row- pm* party, broken down, it miftht have boen accompltsbed.^ ; , 

Wc observed several small bays and inlets hatwew us and the southernmost 
capo> of whose continuity we coMldnot:.be assured at so greatardistant'e; yet they 
are marked on the chart which accompanies this account of o'hir proceedings, by 
whiclii it will he perceived that a very narrow isthmus separates Prince Regent 
Inlet from the western sea at Crcsswcll and Brentfitid Bays. 

On pur return to the encampment, I found they had all been wdl occupied 
cluriiig our absence ; Lieutenant -VPOlintock had taken some magnetic observa¬ 
tions, which will be of great value, from our being so near to the Magnetic Pole; 
two of the party had cut through tlic Ice, which they found to bo eight feet thick, 
ami fi.xcd a pole by which the state of the tides was ascertained ; and all the rest 
that could work had erected a large cairn of stones on a high knoll just above the 
tents, in which a copper cylinder was placed, containing an account of our pro* 
ceeding-s and all iioccssarv information for the guidance of any of Sir John 
■ Franklin's party tliut might he journeying along this coast. 

Although our resources did nut admitofuny farther perseverance ou onr parr, we 
could not but fori some fcatisbiction in tlie assurance, liiatiftho.se of whom we were 
in .search had at any time been upofi the north or west coast of North Somerset, 
wc must have met with some traecs of them ; the season for travelling in these 
regions hinl also passctl away, tlie. thaw having ei)U)|oe.nced ; and, had they 
abandoned their .ships at Melville. Islandj tin y must have arrived on either of tliesr* 
shore.s long heforc tliis time, wlicre they would have found us in the bosi [)OssibUi 
position to render them assi.stance, and conduct them to our vo.'ssels. 

MV s(;t Ibrward on our homeward journey in the evening of the (»th ol‘Juiie, 
and, after encountering a variety ol’difticnlties, to which 1 need not now furllier 
allude, we reached tin* ship on tin: 23d, the party so completely norn out liy 
J’atigno that every man wass from some cause or other, in tlio docior'.s haufls for 
two t,Y three weeks, anil 1 am sorry to say that two of them are not yet recevcivd. 

I had walked iu advam e of the pvirty, to select tljn ij^^t road by which to el-os'; 
tl>e istliinn.s, and as soon as I got .sigld of the ships, 1 wii^ met by C'aptain Bird 
and Lieutenant M‘Clure, from wliom 1 ^^ as greatly grieved to hear of the decease 
of xVlr. llriify Matthias, ihi^ assi.sUnt-surgeon of the “ Enterprise,'of cnrisuiuption, 
w hirl) had been deeply rooted in his constilntion licfore leaving England ; he was 
a promising young iiifui, of great amiability of di.sposition, nniviTsally beloved and 
rcgretled. Several others of the crews of botli ships were in a declining state, 
and the general report uf health was by no mean.s ciieering. 

During iny rtbsence. Captain Bird h:id despatched partic.s in .-‘"everal directions,— 
one under tlm command td Lioutenant Ihirnard, to the tio» th shore of Barrows's 
Strait; a second, cornmandiid by Liciitenaut Brown, to the cast shore of Prince 
Regent Inlet ; and a third, coiulucUsl by Lieutenant Ilobhi.soji, along the western 
shore of that inlet. The labours of tlicM? partie.s were of comparativKly' slioit 
<lurations; still they, hkc oui’scdvcs, all .^uiforerj from .snow'blindness, sprained 
aiikle.^, and debility, especially that under Jdeurcnuni Robinson, who extended hi.s 
examination of the coa-st for several miles to the .southward of Fury Beach. 

Although it was lunv but loo evident, from no traces of the ab.sent Expedition 
having been met with by any of these parties, that the ships could not have been 
detained anywhere in this part of tiic Arctic regions ; yet 1 considered it proper to 
push forward to li)c westward as soon as our ship.s should be liberated from their 
winter barhour. My chief hopes now centered in the efforts of Sir John Richard¬ 
son *.s party; but I felt fully per.suaded that Sir John Franklin's ships must have 
penetrated so far beyond Melville Island as to indnee him to prefer making for the 
continent of America, ratlier than seeking a.ssistance from, the whale ships., iu 
Baffin's Bay. /' 

Our crews, weakened by incessant exertion, werb in a very unfit state to under- 
tujj;,e the heavy laboii'r which ikey had yet to s^complish. The season .at this plaCo 
was so extremely backw ard ihiatl nardly a pool of w ater was to.be, seen on tbp sui'"-' 
facu of fee which covered the »hiivboiir, except only along the line of graVel 
whkili had been spread out towards the harbour'.^' mouth dnrtng the winteiv 
there appeared but small njrospect pi’any release this aeasoft: . ; / ' 

All bauds that were amc Commenced with saWs, extending tlm breath/of tKe 
eaUal so much as to admit the ships tb pass down ittowai^s thp pio{^.t;pf .the.har^^ 
hour, a distaheeofiiatW moire mifes. - • ' • < / • ; 



iilANKL^N: 

TheselM>oiiTS.wcrec<mtmae4*iattt iSth of tl* canal fming KafTi^ <^l^'‘ 

rieariy finfehi&d, the tevboar/fee 4iV Koe. ieto two nearly equ^ 

parts, mi thus saved us a fiiiW/dayrf blit the Icse ta seaward remaih^^ Sipj; C. ftqw. 

tp all , appearance as firmly fixed ai damgf the Vmter, though we could per- --\ 

ceivc it was. wasting away plosc; along; Ae'shores, and it was not until the 
28 rh of August that we succeeded in geitifig clear of the harbour. ■ 

Before leaving Port l^eopold. I had caused a house to be built of our spare 
spars, and covered with suodi of our liousing cloths as we could disf>cnso with, and 
for which we could find a substitute if needful, leaving also twelve nmntlis' pro¬ 
visions, fuel and other necessaries, together with the Investigator’s stcani-ougiiic 
and launch, which hud been lengthened seven feet fUr the purpose, and now 
formed a fine vessel, capable of coiivoying the whole of Sir Jolni Frankliirs [)avty 
to the whale ships,, or ourselves, should any calamity befall bur ships in their 
progress to Urn westward. 

We now proceeded towards the north shore of Barrow’s Strait, for the purpose 
of following np the examination of Wellington Channel, and, if possible, of 
extending onr researches as far as Melville Island ; but wdien about 12 miles 
from the shore we came to the fixed land ico, which had not broken away this 
season, and nothing but an uniform sheet, of heavy icc was lo be .seen to the 
westward. 

We kept the ships near that which appeared to be the most probable spot, 
watching for any opening that might present itself, when a strong wind suddenly 
arising on the 1st of September, brought the loose pack, through which \vi; bad 
bfcn struggling, down upon and it closely beset the ships. At times, during two 
or three days, they sustained severe pressure, and ridges of hummocks Hvere 
thrown up all around us, but after that time, the temperature falling to near zero, 
it formed the whole body of the ice into one solid mass. We were so cirenm- 
'•timccd that for some days we could not unship the mclder, and when, by the . 
laborious operulinn of sawing and removing the hummocks from under the stern, 

\vc were able to do so, wc found it twisted and damaged, and the ship was so 
luucli strained as to increase the leakage from three inches in a fortnight to 14 
indies daily, which, though of but trifling importance at pre.sent, served lo con¬ 
vince-us that she was not, as we had hitherto believed, invulnerable. 

The ice was 'stationary for a few days ; the pressure had so folded the lighter 
pieces over each other, and they were so interlaced, as to form one entire sheet, 
extending from shore to shore of,Barrow’s Strait, and as far to the ca.st and west 
as the eye could discern from the mast-head, whilst the extreme severity of the 
Temperature had cemented the whole so firmly together that it appeared highly 
improbable that it could break up again this season. In the space which had 
ijt'cn cleared away for unshipping the rudder, the newly formed ice was 15 inches 
thick, and in some places along the ship's side the 13 feet saws were too short to. 
work. 


Wc had now fully made np our minds that the ships were fixed for the winter, 
tinr], dismal as the prospect appeared, it was far preferable to being carried along * 
the west coast of Baffin’s Buy, where the grounded bergs are in such numbers 
upon the shallow banks off that shore, as to render it next to impossible for ships 
involved in a pack to escape destruction. 

it was, therefore, with.a mixture of hope and anxiety that, on the wind shift¬ 
ing to tfie westwaid, we perceived the whole body of ice begiu lo drive to the 
eastward, at the rate of 8 lo 10 miles daily. Kvery effort on our part was 
totally unavailing, for no human pow'cr could have moved either of the ships a 
single inch; they were thu.s completely taken out of our hands, and, in the centre 
of a field of ice mote than 50 miles in circumference, were ca:rricd along'the 
southern shore of Lancaster Sound. 

After pacing its entrance, the ice drifted in a more southerly direction, 
the west shore of Baffin's fiay, until lye were abreast of Fj^nd’s Biky, to the south¬ 
ward pf which we observed a. icebergs stretching across our path, 

the iWrful. prospect of our worst anticipations. iBut, wWaIe^ 
expeej^ by us, our ^leipusd was almost miraculously brought about, Tfic great . ' 
field o>'100 was.rent inb ik^numerable fragments, os if by sotue liOi^ecn power. 

Hbj^ revived, and our people worked with energyi dll sail was made, and 
waj;ps run out from each quarter; to spring thq ships past the heavy floe pieces^, 
The.“ IaveBti|^tor*^reao)led mi sp^e Of jvkfer the evening of tlic 24tb« .. 
but it not antilpdqn ?■' Enterprise” could. 
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NiirrawveY fro. clear tile piwk. It is imppssible to convey arty; idea, of the liensation we expe- 
SirjTcRwsT rienced wjien we found !pureelv$s| once more at Hbertyj whilst ma^ 

• "• heart poured forth its praise^ and tDank^ivitigs ta Alinigbty God for this unlooked-' 

for deiiveiance. ■ _ ' 

The advance of winter had how closed all the harbours rtgaihst us; and, as it 
was impossible to penetrate to ibe westward tbroUgh the pack from which wc had' 
just been liberated, I made the signal to theInvestigator’’ of my intention to 
retiiru to England. 

Standing to the S.E., we came in with the middle ice of llaflins Bay, within a 
few miles of the land, and were obliged, in order to make pur retreat the more 
sure, to run along its western edge to the N.E., until we reached the latitude*^ 
74J" N., where wc rounded its north end, oh the 4th of October, in sight of the 
coast of Greenland. ' 

Favoured by unusually fine weather as we proceeded to the southward* we 
passed without any accident through the great cluster of bergs which is always' 
found in lat. 09® N., and on the 12th wc re-crossed the Arctic Circle, after which 
tme wc saw no move ice. 

Strong westerly winds carried us past the meridian of Cape .Farewell on the 
18ih, and at 1 a. in. of the 28th we struck soundings oft’ Mould Mead. At day¬ 
light we found ourselves in the Fairway between North Ronaldshay and Fair 
Island, but southerly wind so impeded our further progress, that it was late on 
Saturday night before wc could anchor off Scarborough. 

‘ I arrived at the Admiralty early on Monday, the 5th of November. 

1 cannot conclude this Report without expressing my deep obligations to 
Captain Bird, for his cordial co-operation and zealous support throughout thi.v 
most arduous service, and my admiration of the conduct of the officers and crews 
of both ships, whose meritorious exertions fully entitle them to the most favour¬ 
able consideration of the Lords Commissioners ol‘the Admiralty. 

James C. Kus\, 

... 5. — 

PROCEEDINGS of Her Majesty’s Ship North Star.” 

(A. to F.) 
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Proceedings Qfllor COPiT of OiiDERS from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to Mr. James 
‘‘Sforih Star**^ iJ!r/imr/crjr, Master, comnmnding Her Majesty's Ship North Star,'* dated 
14 May 1849. 


By tiie Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britaiu and Ireland, &c. 

Having selected the “ North Star” for the purpose of conveying a supply of 
provisions and stores to the “ Enterprise” and ‘ ‘‘ Investigator,” now employed in 
search of the ships under the orders of Captain Sir John Franklin, and, having 
equipped and stored her accordingly, wc have thought fit to appoint you to her 
command; and as soon ns she shall be in every respect ready for sea, and her ci-ew 
have been paid advance, you are to proceed in her to the Nore, where you will, 
be joined by the “ Stromboli”. steam-vessel, the commander of which will be 
directed to tow tlie North Star” as far to sea as her coals will last; or, as 
according to your judgment, with reference to wind and weather, her assistance 
will expedite your voyage to Baffin's Bay. And, with the object in view, you are 
at liberty, on leaving the Norc, to pursue your voyage down the English Channel, 
or to go north about by the Orkneys, according as the wind may appear to hang 
to the eastward or westward. • - " . . ‘ . . 

Li case of your adopting;thc former of these rotrtea from' the No&, you are to 
make the best of your way to Cork, where the commander of the StromlmliV 
wtll use all despatch in completing his fueV; so that, when that-objeqtis efthetod, 
you may immediately put to sea, and prosecute .your voyage, . While the 

Stroinholi” is thiis employed. you will endeavour to obtain whatever observations 
the. weather may permit for rating your chronosietetsv .But in thcfcv^t of your 
adopting the Orkney route, you will touch at Aberd^^/srhd' 
observations there. ■ ' ' ' V ■ 
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The papers, marked ^ B, C, l> and E,* which {^company these orders, will Prowwlings of Hw 
inform you hot only of all tho circumstances which have, Jed to the employment 
of the “ North Star'* on this service^ but also, that the main'object of your voyage , ' 

is, first, by replenishing the stock of provisions in the ships of Sir James Ross, to 
prevent the return of the “ Investigator” to England this summer; in order that 
Captain Bird with his ship niay continue to co-operate with Sir James Ross in 
prosecuting his search duriug the summer of 1850 ; and secondly, in case of not 
meeting the “ Investigator” or her boats, that you shall land the necessary sup¬ 
plies a?the following places; viz.—Possession Bay, Cape Hay, Cape Crawford, 
and Cape York, or Whaler Point, endeavouring to reach the latter, place in pre¬ 
ference, and leaving such notices or indications of the places where you may have 
landed these supplies as will enable Captain Bird to' find them, if it should happen 
by anv unforesefiii occurrence that you should not fall in with the “ Investigator” 
or. her boat.s. In this case the provisions must be buried in such'manner as to 
prevent their being got at either by the.natives, or the wild animals wiiidh frequent 
these parts! 

Should you not be able to reach any of those spots (a contingency not likely to 
occur), you are to use your utmost endeavours to land them cither, at Pond's Bay 
or Agnes Monuuieiit, whicli are the remaining places mentioned in Sir James 
Ross’s orders, to Captain Bird, taking care to secure your return liaek to the east¬ 
ward, and to clear the ice of Davis’s Straits before the winter shall commence, a.s 
•wc desire that you will carefully avoid risking all hazard of the ** North Star” 
being detained a winter in that region. 

Among the papers whieh accompany these orders, there is a copy of the Instruc¬ 
tions delivered to Sir James Ross on hu leaving England last spring (marked B). 
and also a copy of the Instructions given by Sir James Ro.ss to Captain Bird, 

(marked page 4); and improbable as it is that you may be able to do more 
tliaii carry out our instructions as licrcin conve3'cd to you, yet it is not our purpose 
to limit your proceedings so .stringently as to prohibit you from rendering any 
as.'ii.stanct; in your power to the “ Investigator,” in prosecuting the search in which 
.she is engaged. But you ar<‘ most distinctly to understand, that this permission 
i> given only in ease of your joining her sufficiently early-for that purpose, and of 
your paying implicit obedience to our oislcr that you return to England, so a.s to 
run 110 risk of being shut up in the ice. • 

W'c cannot be aware of what communications may have passed between Sir 
Janic-s II0S.S and Captain Bird, nor of the information respecting the intention of 
the former, of which Captain Bird must by this time be in possession; belt w'e 
<u» .scarcely doubt that measures have cither been taken, or are provided for, by 
8ir JaiiMts Ross, for a-s close an examination of Wellington Clianncl a.s possible, 
with a view to ascertain whether any marks of Sir John Franklin’s having pro¬ 
ceeded ill that direction are left on its shores, as also of any indications of liis 
having touched at any part of the Prince Regent’s Inlet, or of the northern shore of 
Lancaster Sound'; and if any fortuitous direumstance should place you,-when in 
company with tlie “ Investigator,” so a.s to enable you to make a similar searcli 
at any part of those shores, where traces of St John Franklin’s ships may probably 
be found, you will use your own judgment as to undertaking (his search, consist¬ 
ently with your getting clear of Baffin's Bay before the winter sets in. - 

As the usual track to the northward, through Davis’s Straits to Baffin's Bay, 
will possibly lead you near the Dani.sh settlement of Disco, or of Opernavick, on 
the Greenland shore, it might be prudent, if a convenient opportunity should 
otTcr, of inquiring at one of those, places for intelligence^ and should you obtain 
ai'.y information concerning tbe two absent Expeditions, that, in your opinion, 
would justify a departure from any part these instructions, we leave you at 
liberty to act accordingly. 

We conclude/ that Captain Bird will be so far informed of Sir James Ross’s 
ii\strncti<ms, as to know whether be contemplated making search in the directiun 
of Jones’s or Smith’s Sounds, and therefore do not dwell thn.tbe obvious necessity 
of search in tkAf direction (if dl otbem fail.).-being signified to Captain Bird when 
you fkll in with hinu 

When approaching Lancaster.Sound, ytm are to cause a diligent look-out to be 

■ • kept 

*■ Tte HrcniL]PaMr*.which liava bMir.' «r«(mtcd to Fuluuueot on tho ssbieet of (ho rcliof of Sir 
JohAViWokfia’c BMcdiUao....,. . . s'.- 



Cf> PAPERS AND CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO THE 
No 

ProceedinmofHfir kept for the boats of the “Investigator,Captain Bird having been directed to 
“ SorS Star!? thither this summer; and if no boat is discovered, the same vigi- 

^ lance is to be used in looking out for any signals or marks on the shores of 

I-ancaster Sound and Barrow Straits that might be'seen in passing, while you 
pursue your course to the westward; and you are^ in case of foggy weather, to 
heave-to occasionally, in your approach or in your passage np Lancaster Sound 
and Barrow Straits, and fire guns as signals ; and also, during the few hours of 
darkness in the latter part of the season, occasionally to burn blue lights and to 
throw up I'ockcts, in order to prevent any ship or boats from passinsr you 
unobserved. r o ^ 

In landing portions of the provisions at the several points before mentionciL you 
will, as already intimated, give a decided preference to Whaler Point, near "the 
entrance of Prince Regent’s Inlet, unless you should in the meantime meet with 
Captain Bird, whose directions you will then follow n^specting tlieir disposaK 
Should you not he so fortunate as to do so, an alternative which we can scarcely 
entertain, you will, after having landed the provisions at one or more of the above- 
named places, run up to the head of Baffin's Bay, if the water is open (and in your 
opinion time will admit), and look into Smith’s and Jones’s Sounds, so as to ascer¬ 
tain, if possible, whether Sir John Franklin’s ships have entered either of those 
inlets, and then make tlie best of your way to Spithoa<l, reporting your arrival to 
our Secretary. 

Though preci.se surveys are not expected from you,‘yet we desire that you give 
an intelligible account of every port or road in which you may anchor, showing a.s 
many .‘soundings as you can readily procure, describing the nature of the adjacent 
shore—selecting some cape of which the bearing is to he given by the standard 
compass (and also by azimuth from the sun), and placing all other points in the 
sketch b}^ horizontal angle.s from that cape. The latitude of some point iu each 
of these .sketches is to be determined, when practicable, by artificial horizon on 
shore; and its longitude by careful chronometric observations or equal altitinli's. 

Tlie daily comparison of your chronometers at one uniform hour throughout 
your voyage is to be strictly recorded, as well as the temperature at noon and at 
midnight. 

Having selected you for this special service, with an entire confidence iik your 
judgment'and discretion, as well as from a reliance on your skill and ability to 
carry out our intentions, we are not disposed to enter into a very miniue detail 
in the.se instructions for your guidance; being satisfied, on the one liand, of your 
ability and resource-s to meet contingencie.s for which no foresight or instruction.^ 
could provide; and believing, on the other, that too scrupulous an adhereue*; to 
minute directions might involve you iu difficulties against which your own judg¬ 
ment, skill and sagacity would have provided. 

In the papers accompanying the Instrneiiona you will find memoi'anda relative 
to former Arctic voyages, and the views of those persons whose experience and 
knowledge render their opinions valu’able, and whose generous and aiixiou'i 
solicitude in the objects of your voyage have been there fully set forth. 

Provided as you are with every thing requisite for sucli an enterprise, wc feel 
the utmost reliance on the zeal and energy of yourself and those who are embarked 
with you iu this service; and we earnestly hope that, by the aid of a wise and 
merciful Providence, you will be enabled to render important as.sistance to the 
Expeditions which have preceded * you ; and that your endeavours, as well as 
theirs, may be crowned with success. 

Given under our hands thi.s 14th May 1849. 

(signed) F. Baring. 

To Mr. James Saunders, J- I^undas. 

Master commanding Her Majesty's 
Ship North Star.” 

By Command of their Lordships. 

' (signed) W,A, liumilion. 


Nq* 5 (B.) 
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CorT of a LEITER from Coromander Lord A. W. j^auelerk, of Ilet Majesty’s 
Ship “Stwimboli,” to the Scscretary of the Adnuraity, repotting Arrival of ** M"rth Star.* 

" Stroniboli’' and “ North Star” afStromnes?: ' 

Her Majesty’s St^m Sloop " SlromboU,” Stromuess, 

Sir, 21 May 1849. . 

I B 80 to report for the information of tny Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that Her Majesty’s sliips “ Stromboli ” and North Star,” arrived oft' 

Aberdeen, at 3.30 a. m., on Sunday, 20th May; but as there.was a heavy sea on 
the bar, the wind blowing strong from the E.S.E., and the tides being neap, 
myself and Mr. Saunders thought it advisable not to risk the ships’ safety by 
eiktering the port, the tides only rising foorlecB feet high water, spring tides, and 
nine feet neap tides, and there also being a scud of two or three feet on the bar, the 
wind being dead into the bay; under these circumstances, 1 born up for Strom- 
ness, ill the Orkneys, and anchored both ships in the harbour of. Strompess, at 
10.40 last night. 

1 found that on towing the “ North Star,” she steered very wild, owing to her 
being so deep in the water, and our speed was as follows, according to the 
changes of wind and weather :—Witli a fair wind and fresh breeze, the engines at 
full speed and making sixteen revolutions, we towed her nine knots. Witii the 
expansion gear in gear on the third step, with tlie engines making fourteen and a 
half revolntions, with a fair wind and moderate breeze, wn towed her seven knots. 

Witii a fair wind and the expauision gear in gear on second step, and the 
engines making fifteen revolutions, the breeze Irtish, and a moderate sea, we 
towed lior eight knots. With the engines at fu.!!.speed and making thirteen 
revolutions, towing head to wind, with a moderate breeze and sr<a, we made from 
live and a liaif to six knots. With the engines at one third spectl and making 
IVoin 10 .; to eleven revolotion.s. the throttle-valve being nearly closed, and towing 
head io wind with a strong double-reefed topsail breeze, and a heavy sea, both 
ships pitching heavily, wc towed her from three and a half to four knots. 

•i further beg to state, that 1 found a collier at Stromness which had put into 
the port in a leaky state, having on board aimut 320 tons of South Hetton double- 
screened coal, which is very good coal for stowing and keeping up steam, end it 
being at the price of 17s. fid. per bm, 1 iiave made arrangements forthe purchase 
of 130 tons, which is the quantity we require. I purpose starting from Stromness 
to-morrow afttTuoou, after, completing coals and water. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) A. H'. Ikeuckrk, 

Commander. 


No*.5 (C.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Mr. Saunders to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

■ 

Her Majesty’s Ship Nortlr Star,” Monday midnight, 
Sir, 18 June 1840. Lat. 73* 30'N., long. 56* 53'W. 

1 HAVE* the honour to report that 1 arrived this evening, at seven o’clock, oif 
Upperuevick, but found the land ice running so far off the land, that it was 
impossible to get within 10 miles of it, and as the wind was fair, with clear 
weather, we continued on our course. 

We intended to call at Disco, but the weather was so thick end the wind 
blowing strong from the southwaid, it was not prudent to attempt it 

At Ij. 30 p. m., two boats from the ” Lady Jane,” whaler, of Newcasde, came 
alongside (the other five boats belonging to*that sfaqi having gone onboard 
the “ Jane,” of Bonness^ fw passage to England). • 

Findii^ wc are likely to remain out, the two boats’ crews prefer proceeding to 
roe Danish settlement, about 16 milea tq'lbe'soutfaward, having provisions on 
boa]^, except mm, with which f -have supplied thetn. 

Smea leaving the '^Stromboli’* (up to which date you will have been made 
*07. '. 13 acquainted 
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VrQaeedin;« of H«r acquainted by Lord Ainelius Beauclerk), we have bad generally a fair wind, with 

From wliat I can learn of the two boats’ crews on board, the ice appears more 
open than usual, and 1 have every hope of being able to reach Lancaster Sound 
without any great detention. 

These men report that the “ Superior,” of Peterhead, is lost, and the 
“ APCIellau,” of New London, America, is much damaged ; crews saved. 


Crew all well on board. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) J. Saunders^ 

Master and Commander. 


No. 5 (D.) 


Copy of a LETTER from Mr. Saiuukrs fo Captain Bird, of Her Majesty's Ship 

** Investigatoi.” 


Her Majesty’s Shij) ‘"North Star,’* at Sea, 23 June. Itt49. 

Sir, ■ ■' Lat. 73“ 17^ N., long. .W 10' \V. 

I HAVE to acquaint you that it is iny intention to proceed lo tine different places 
rnenlioncd by Sir James Uos.s for landing the provisions for the Anuic Fixpedilion 
(sent out by the Admiralty in this ship); but if we. should not be able to laud 
them at either of tho.se place.s, 1 shall proceed to Port Howen, and there land 
them, if [)p5sib]e. 

I am, &c. 

(.signed) ./. SanmlerSy 

^ Master and Commander. 

No. C) (E.) ^ 

Copy of a LETTER from Mr. Sauudei's lo the Secretary of the Atlmiralty. 


Her Maje.sty’s Ship “North Star," 19 July 18-19. 

Sir, Lat. 74“ 3' N., long. r»9“ 40' W. 

1 ADDatssJii) a letter to their T-iordships on the. 18lh nltiiuo, \vlu.n in latitude 
73 * 30' N., and longitude .^jG" 53' W., detailing the [lavtieulars of my proceeding.'; 
lip to that date, which letter was sent by a boat from the “ Lady Jane, ’ wbaler, 
which vessel was wreclced, and whose boats were proceeding 10 the Danish 
settlements. 

Since tlicn, 1 regret to state our progress has been almost entirely stopped, 
owing to the ice being so placed across Melville Bay as to render it perfectly 
impassable. On the Gtb instant, finding it impossible 10 make any progress, 
1 deemed it ij.dvisable to run as far south as 72", examining the pack as w’e went 
along. 

At 72“ 22', the pack appeared slacker, and we entered it; and, alter prpceeding 
about 12 miles, found oui'selves completely slopped by large floes ot ice. Wc 
accordingly put back and 'steered again for the northward. 

Having this day reached the latitude of 74* 3'N., and long, 59®40'VV,, the 
ice appeared more open, and we stood in toward the land, when we observed two 
boats approaching, and which afterwards, on coming alongside, we tound to 
belong to the “ Prince of Walesi” whaler, which vessel was nipped by the ice on 
the 12th instant in Melville Bay. 

By the captain of the “ Prince of Wales ’ I. forward this letter to their Lord¬ 
ships, he intending to proceed in his boats to the Danish settlement. 



I have, &c. 

(signed) J. Saunders, 

Master and Commander. 


t 
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Crew all well on board. 
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■Cbvyofa LETTER from'Mr. (rra^/to'Iieaf-AdmiitilSir k.c.b. 


No- .5r/ 

Prbeecdingisof I 
Afajetty's Siiip 
« Norih Siarr 

J__ 


Sir, Hull, 27 November 1849. 

In reply to your letter of the 23d instant, which I did not receive (owing to 
iny absence from Hull) until last night, 1 respectfully beg to inform you that I 
saw no ti^ces whatever of Her Majesty's ship North Star’ during my voyage. 

I heard from Mr. Hill, of the “Lord Garnbier” whaler, tliat he had seen the 
“ North SUtr ’* in July la.st; but there is no later account, that 1 am aware of, than 
what was stated by Mr. Lee, of the late ship “Prince of Wales,” when he arrived 
in Hull. ■ - ^ ■ 

In fact, 1 saw no ship during my passage up the Straits, as I was most anxious 
to make my way to Jones’ Sound or Smitli's Sound, which it had been fixed that 
I bhouid reach if possible, and the only vessels X saw, or. was in. company with 
during the voyage, were the “ Lord Gambier ” and the “ Horn,” whom I fell in 
with about the 7th September, near Cape Hooper. 

I look the pack on my outward passage, in lat. 72" 30', on the 31 st July, and 
got ihrougli into the We.^t water in lat. 74* 20', on life 21st August, after being 
ill the ice" days; our longitude at that time would be about 09* West, or 
about ITjO miles from the East land, but. I did not pay particular attention to .that 
point. • 

My first endeavour, after getting tlirough, was to push northward as fast as 
possible, which I was enabled to do, the wind being iair, and I proceeded as far 
as (.'ape (Ilarence, when the wind changed, nnd 1 bore up for Jones' Sound. There 
is a particular rock, not lai(I down in any chart that I Jiavc seen, about a mile to 
the eastward of Hardwick, which appeared to be about 200 feet high, anci 
shapi'd like a sugar-loaf; \vc saw this rock about 20 miles distant, and at first 
tonk it. for a ship under sail. 

On nearing tliis r(3(?k we discovered our error, and liauling round it at about 
li'iilf a mile distant, we entered tlie Sound, and giving instruction to keep the ship 
under proper canvas, I landed witli a good telescope, and at an eminence of from 
300 to 400 feet above the level of the water, i bad llie opportunity of surveying 
the Sound for a distance of 40 to 50 miles from its entrance. 

There was a qiranlity of floating ice and bergs in tlie Sound, but tlierc 
was also much open watr^r, so that if any ships had been there, sufiicieut 
opportunity was aiibrdcd, in my opinion, for them to make their way out without 
difficvilty. 

Seeing no vestige of any ship, or anything to lead me to suppose that any ship 
had ever been in that neighbourhood, 1 re-embarked, and the wind then blowing 
inml o\Jt of the Sound, wc came south, and on tin' 24vl), passing Cape Leopold, 
whcic .1 liad a boat also on shore, we proctedetl across Lancaster Sound, making 
the land between Cape Hay and Cape Liverpool, where a tew miles of loose ice 
lay along the south shore of the Sound; 

We then came to the eastward, until abreast of Cape By am Martin, when wc 
bored through a small point oLice, and crossing Pond’.s Bay, wdiicli was free from 
land ice, we proceeded further to the south, and caught our whales near Cape 
Hooper, the first being taken on the -17th September, and the last being taken in 
Brodie Bay on the 1 Itli October. 

The weather then becoming boisterous, and[ a liea^^ continuous swell coming 
from the ea.stward, without ice to shelter either the whales or ourselves^ we came 
still further ^outli, and finally took our departure from' Exeter Bay on the I6th 
"'October. At that time there was Ho icc fo impede our passage, atid but few berga 
in that neighbourhood. • ■ 

I am, &e. 

*' (signed) Ji^hn (Jravili. 

•ft 

■ "v * ' ' " , " ' ' * 

. P. S.-r-\ miny state that tbe south point of Jones’ iiJound extends to the eastward 
10 or 12 miles furtiter than the north also that the course of the Sound 

' itself trends more northerly than it is laid down in my charU; '' 

And it has oecuored ta-roesince writinjg' the Ibregoiogi thatob the 16 th August, 
,v’ 107. ■ J.3 ».■, woilst' 
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whilst iu the pack, sve drifted so far to tlie northward as to be in sight both of 
Cape. Melville and Cape York, bearing E.N.E. about 70 miles. 

.From tlicucc the ice set us south again, until the 21 st August, when wegot 
clear, as before stated. 

The appearance of the sky to the northward on the Kith Augusit, indicated 
the presence of much ice in that direction, and it is therefore possible that the 
“ North Star’' might have been impeded in her. passage through the throat of 
MeWillo Bay, if that route had beeu taken by Captain Saunders ; but of course 
I can offer no positive opinion on this subject. 

(signed) John Grarill. 


r No. f). ■■— 

VOYAGE of the “ Tniclove '* and Advice” Whale Ships, through Lauciuter 

Sounds in the Summer of 1840. 

(A. to C.) 


: • No. 0. 

- of fhe 

'I'ruclovc " and 
/ Adviti " i}iruu;jl 
i^MUicaster Sound. 


No. G (A.) 

Corv of £1 LETTER from Mr% "Thomas IVanL of Iluil, to Caplain Hamiitou. 

Sir, Hull, I October 1849. 

I HAD the salisliictiori of making a short communication this morning hy teie- 
graph, relative to Sir John Franklin's Expedition. I have now to forward, for 
the inspection of llieir Ixirdships, the Admiralty chart of Baffin's Bay, &c., which 
Ca[)lriiu Parker, of the “Truelove,*' has pnt into my hands, together with his 
remarks, which will, perhaps, convey better information than any Icngihencd 
detail of mine; and a rou^h sketch made by an Esquimaux, given to Capliiiii 
Ker, of tlie “ Chieftain,” wlm handed it over to l^arker. 

I I a])poars that the “ Chieftain ” and other ships got to Pond's Bay a day or two 
before the “ Trnelovc iininediatoly they reached that place, some of tlie natives 
went on board, and without i|ucstioning, the man drew the sketch, and by signs and 
in w Ol ds of his own language, understood by the masters of the whalers, stated tjial 
two cf the ships had been frozen up for four years on the west side of Prince Regents 
Inlet, and that the other tw o had been frozen up on tlie east side for oue year—that 
the tw o ships whicli had liecn there the longest had tried to get beyond Cape Kctmelk 
but not being able, had come into Prince Regent’s Inlet to winter, where the ice 
inid not broken up since—that ho and liis companions had been on board all the 
ibnr ships in March last, and they wore then all safe. After receiving this account 
troin the master of the “ Chieftain,” Mr. Parker turned his attention to the 
endeavour to reach Prince Regents Jnlot, or at any rate to examine Lancaster 
Sound, for] the purjmse of giving such information as might he obtainable of the 
.state of the country, Aic., and of using his utmost efforts to carry out the instruc¬ 
tions of their Lordships. He accordingly left liis fishing ground off Scott's Bay, 
nnd proceeded north on the 22 d July, on the passage to Lancaster Sound, and 
having met with the “Advice” of Dundee, Captain Penny (witli whom h'e was 
on friendly terms) agreed to accompany him. At that time both the ships were 
well fished, the “ Truelove ” having 145 tuns of oil on board, and the “ Advice ” 
140 tuns; but the roasters judged (and rightly too) that although the risk was 
great with such valuable cargoes on board, they would be disgraced if the attempt 
were not made to render all the assistance which they were capable of doing. 

On the Tjth August, they got as far as Crokers Bay, where they were stopped 
by a solid body of ice stretching across the Straits to Admiralty Inlet; and no 
water being visible to tbe westward, tliey were compelled to return, coming close 
in with tbe edge of the ice \ and on the 8 th of August Parker landed a cask 
of preserved meats, and 30 bags pi coals (which had been sent oh board by Lady 
Franklin) upon Cape Hay, deposited the letters, cylinders, &c., according to thb 
Instrnclioiis of their Lordships, and having erected a high pole to attract the 
attention of the ships or bouts which mi^ht pass at a future time, they made the 
best of their way back to the fishing ground, which they reached on the 17th 
August. ^ r. 
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I truj^t their Lordships will consider that this attempt to reach the Expedition's 
may be worthy of favourable consideration, and be disposed to recommend some 
compensation for the risk run and the loss of time occasioned thereby; but this 
is a point which the present is not a fitting time lo urge, and I merely allude to it 
lest it might be imagined that any fdture application was an afterthought not 
worthy of notice. 

The innumerable interruptions arising from the anxious inquiries of the public 
generally, on the subject which so long nas interested them, must be iny apology 
for any errors or omissions which I may have made ; and all that I would venture 
to add, is the expression of my earnest hopes that this information, howev<?r 
imperfect, may ultimately lead lo the adoption of such ateps as may extricate tho.’sc 
brave men frofn a sUite of danger and difficulty. 

If their Lordships wish for further information, or to submit specific questions, 
mv humble endeavours shall be used to obtain correct answers ; and if they would 
prefer that Mr. Parker should attend in LondtJii, he is ready lO do so, on receiving 
orders to that oft'ecr. 

I am, &c. • 


No. (i. 

Vmpag<? of ihe 
TnieUiv^ • tin<j 
" Advice'' thiojo 
Laflcastor Sorind 


(signed) Tho, Ward, 

^ Owner of the “ Truelovc." 


No trace was mcu of the “ Investigators" lannch; neither did there appear to 
ho any reason to doubt the correctness of tlic statement macie by the Esquimaux, 
tirat the. upper part of Lancaster Sound was a solid nias.s of ice. 

On the 8tii August, which was a clear day, Mr. Parker landed on high ground 
at (Jape Hay, with his telescope, to see if any thing could bo discovered of the 
Nortli Star/’ hut no ship of any description was visible in Lanca^iter Sound, 
CNCept the Afjvice/’ 


No. d (B.) 

Mr. (rfiofh/r^i NAKR.iTivfi of the Voyage of the “Advice*’ Whale Ship, 

Mr. Pvnnjt^ Commander, through Lancaster Sound. 

^Iv letters, which vv(jre forwarded hy the “Truclove, * were very hurriedly written, 
and 1 had neglected to mention in them many t]iing.s, trifling indeed in them- 
s(‘lvcs, but whici), iti the entire absence of any information of the Expeditions 
tram otlier quarters, may be looked upon as interesting. Not calculating upon 
their gaining the publicity they did, I had scarcely referred to tlic credit which 
Captain Penny, of the “ Advice,” deserves for his enterprise and exertions. 
He ran no slighwisk in doing what he did; for his ship had already a valuable 
''•<irgo on board, and her doublings and fortifications were almost under water. 
IJiit wdth a well-grounded confidence in his experience and knowledge of the 
navigation of these seas, he determined to run all risks, and do his utmost to 
render as.si.stance to the Expeditious, trusting that if he could procure whales in 
the Sound, it would justify the step to his owners, 

I may here mention, that Mr. Penny has spent almost the wliole.of his life 
ainid.st the hardships of the Davis' Straits whale fishing; that hi.s natural habits 
of ob.servation are ^reat, and his knowledge of the different phenomena connected 
with the motions ot the immense fields of ice in Baffiifs Bay profound. This is 
not only my own opinion, formed after eight months’ constant intercourse, and after 
many conversations with him upon the interesting ami yet little Iftiown subject of 
the Arctic ice, but it is the expressed opinion, also, of every one .amongst the 
whalers to whom I have spoken upon the subject. His name as a navigator is 
moreover already known, from his aceurate exploration of the Oulf of Tinindiak- 
beek or Hogarth’s Sound, generally called by the whalers Keiruiksoke, and the 
coast to the northwards. 

It was on the 2d of August that Captain Penny determined to proc^d imme¬ 
diately to Lancaster Sound, and, if possible,^ to Prince Regent’s Inlet, having on 
that day heard, through the American ship “ McClellan,” of New London, of the 
entire loss of the “ Lady J^ne,” of Newcastle, ^d the “ Superior,” of Peterhead ; 
and that nothing whatever had been.s^n. or heard of theNorth Star ’’ by any 
of the ships. Sail was immediately niiade, and the ship rpn to the northward, 
with a sharp breeze from S.S.E. lii the afternbon we were off Cape Walter 
toy, i4 *^BathiusL 
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jjVo>\!ge tTf U>e Bathurst. On this occasion, and in passing over tl.e same ground a nionUi 

® Triiplovcf'* previously, we saw a considerable number of middling-sized icebergs, all of theaa 

'*’‘** 1 *^^ of a very dark colour, and having immense blocks of quartz embedded in their 
l^j mcaaifcr > oun <. i -This stems to be peculiar to tl*c bergs'of the west coast, for although. 

n_ I saw bn some of those on the east side dh t bands and earth}' stains, it was very 

I" fur from being so general as it is here. Unluckily I had no opportunity^ot Closely 

exumining these icebergs, A strong and favourable breeze continued throughout; 
the night to carry us lapidly into the Sound, the weather being still clear and 
delighifnl- A keen and anxious look-out was kept by every one for the slightest 
trace which might have been left by either of the Ex|>oditions. 

We had run past the magnificent headland o! Capo Byani Martin, and Posses- 
Mon Bav was opening out to onr view. Jt still continued beautifully dear, but 
every object within sight wa;s transformed by refraction - a phenomenon the effects 
of which so often attract the attention oi the Arctic voyager. 1 was standing on 
the forecastle, examining with a telescope every point of the shore with an anxious 
eye, when, with a thrill of joy, I recognized a Hag-post and ensign, 1 gazed 
camestly^t it; tlicre could be no mistake, T could almost make out tlic waving ot 
the flag. Witliout saying a word, I put the glass into the hands of a lUfiii wlio 
was standing near me, and told hinii^to look at the point a-head. lie did so, 
and, with a start, immediately pronounced that he saw a simial flying. Delighted 
and overjoyed, I snatdied the glass Iroin Ids hands, and again applied it to my 
eye. For an instant, I saw the w ished-for signal, but for an instant only; it 
faded ami again appeared, but now distorted into 0 broken and disjointed column, 
now into an upturned and inverted pyramid. 1 bo iclraction had caused a pie-ce 
of ice to assume these forms. T need not say I was dejected after this suddi.ii 
disappointment; but I resumed my oyc-scarch along the shore, as did also not 
a few warm-hearted souls on board; tlrc master scarcely over leaving tlie 
crow’s-uest. 

During the whole of Friday, tlic ^id, the favourable breeze continued, carryuig 
ns rapidly on. Wii had as yet met with very little ice, aiul wluit we Inid seen 
was very light; everything looked well, andw’e had liigU hopes. In the forenoon, 
whilst oft' Cape Hay, un Admiralty cylitnlcr was put overboard, enclosed in 
u cask, according to the .Vdinirally Instructions, marked with a pc»le and vane, 
and properly*ballasled. M e were now running past Navy Board I mot, and bad 
to stand niore to tlie northward, so that we were rather further from the soutli 
shore, and the headlands on each side of the deep Bight ot Crokcr Bay were seen 
looming in tlie di.stance of the opposite shore. 

From what I could mukc out at the distance, the country to the westwanl ot 
Navy Board Inlet appeared to me to be of a much leveller and Ratter nature than 

any I had yet seen. . j 3 i- 1 

The immense towering and snow-capped mniiidiiin ranges ^lad uisappeareu, 
and a moorlike, cbainpague country taken their place. On some parts of the 
shore, however, were abiuplly precipitous rocks of mi extraordinary appearance, 
perfectly flat on the top, and having a basaltic buttressed appearance in front, 
without any apparent trace of stratification ; for here, even at a great distance, 
the fact of a rock being stratified or not can be made out by the snow resting on 

the successive ledges. j • .1 i i 

We continued running, with cveiy sad set that w'ould draw, during the whole 
of Friday the 3 d. Lale in iho evening it began to louder and overcast, 'when 
1 retircHl to my berth, having been on deck, without intermission, since we had 
entered the Sound. On going on deck again at 4 a.in, on Saturday the 4th, to 
iny great chagfin I found that it .was quite thick, and blowmg very hard "ith 
a iioavv sea, and fill the appearance of an increasing gale. The topgallant sails 
had to be stowed and the topsails reefed. By fi a.in. the ^alc had so increased 
that the ship had to be hove-to under close-reefed maintopsail, A heavy cross sea 
was by this time running, and it was exceedingly thick and misty. 
we fell in with heavy \i ashing icc; a press of sail had to be made on the ship, 
and she was reached over to the north side bf the^ bound, where she was again 
Jiove-fo, unlif 10 at night, when the ice was again found to be under ohr 1 ^. 
The sea was here breaking wifch'the greatest violence and^ magnificently upon the 
heavy masses of icc and upon a solitary berg which vvas in sight. 

Sail had again to be made, and the ship plied to windward. A very heavy 
cross sea running, the 'waist-bbats bad to be tak^ in on neck. It moderated 
afightly on the forenobiV of Sunday, the sea was falliiig; and ,to my great joy 
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wcfitluT bci'iin to clear. Wo found ourselves in the ilecp hiplit of the ice, whioli 
aiipareully slrelrhed in a crescentic or concave direction, from Cape York on the 
.south side, to about Burnett's Inlet on the north. The jjalc had completely 
broken up the ice, tluU is lo say, it was in the state of pack ice. Captain Penny 
says, that he could make out from the mast-head Prince l.eopold Islands, and, 
moreover, that he distinctly saw a water sky beyond the ice. I ha\e tlie most 
perfect coiitidi*nce in this opinion of Mr. Penny, for 1 know that he has an eye 
thorou^ldy educated to the use, of the telescope, and is, as I have on many 
occasions had opportunities of reniarkinjj, an adept in the use of it. 

We now commenced to ply our way out of the Sound again, deeply chagrined 
at. having lo renounce our searrti. For my own part, I vpas miserably distressed, 
for I had failed in achieving the principal if not the only olycct of iny voyagv. 
But. Mr. Penny had seiireely another course open to him: he was not authori/ed 
by ]jis owners to prosecute the search, or to go out of his way in obtaining 
iidhrmation regarding iJie E\|)cditioij.s. As long as ilicre was a ehauct', of pro¬ 
curing whales in Prince llrgenr.s Inlet, be might have I'.erscjvcred, although, a** 
I have said befoie, his .slup was very deep iji the water, and the risk would have 
been great in pu'^liing through the heavy park ice which we had fallen in W’itli. 
But whdi, at the eoncliision of the gale, we found tlial the laiul-iec had been 
rutin ]y broken up, which rendered it impossible to prosecute the fishing in thi^ 
(lird tion, and consequently his continuation of a search after the Expt'dilion^ 
ineonqjatible wiili liis duty to his owners, he was relnctiiiitly compelled lo retrace 
his st( ps. 

I’l-e m?xt ihrce days were melancholy enougli, and the wcatlier was dark and 
slonny. Our progress eastward was very slow—a curious fact, a.s Mr. Penny 
informed me that, on previous occasions, the difficulty always had been to make 
their way up the Sound against the current, which sets to the cast with great 

-lieiigi lj. 
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Al)i»ut midday, on 'J'liursday tlic IMh, it began to clear. Wc found ourselves 
:iho’i( three miles oil'the w('.si elu'ck of Navy Board Inlet. Throughout the aftcr- 
iKrf.ii and evening it gradually improved, until about midnight, wlieii it was calm 
ami liiiiliantly clear. An Aclmiralty cylinder was here got ready, and enclosed 
ill a Miiall ea.sk, along '\illi some, of the late.st newspapers which wc had on board, 
and ?v.o boats were despatched on .shore To bnry it in the most cdn.splcnous place 
possibir. I went in one of the boats; we landed on a small island upon the. west 
of the inlet —oikt of the Wollaston Island.s, 1 apprehend. Whilst fiulling in 
and approacliing ihe land, I .^trained my eyc.s in all direction.s in search of cairns 
and signals of any sort, l)Ut not the slightest vestiges of such were to be seen. 
.\s wi- rounde<l the west side of the island, to obtain a suitable landing place, 

I .^aw ujiiny blocks of ice aground on llu; rocks, and observed through the clear 
water that the rocks at the buttorn wane all scratched and polished by dm friction 
of the icc, Tf'he apjiearaiices of alga* were in the deep clefts of the rocks, and 
these were but scanty. We landed on the soulli-west side of tlic island, and fouml 
it to be enlifcly composed of liniesioiie, and about a little more iliau a quarter of 
a mile square. Scattered about on the i.^'and were various large worn boulders 
*)f granite, some of them more than half way uj) the .highest point, which I should 
say was about nO or (iO feet above the level of the s< a. Tlicre wa.s sca.»*( ely 
a vestige of vegetation to be seen. 

We disturbed on our landing -dboul liaU-a-do/en pairs of the eider duck 
Uowdln ia wolUmmo). Their eggs I j'ouud lo be within a very few hours ot inaiu- 
rity. Tliere were besides numerous U(‘.sts, the occupants of whieli ha<l, 1 .su|)po.'e, 
already winged their way .southwards. Two brent geese {tnmtr bernida) and 
a single pair of arctic terns {stenm ardiva) Avere most vociferous and courageou> 
in drl'encc of their downy offspring whenever I upproacliccl. Tlicse were the 
only birds I saw, with the exception of «i solitary raven {^corvus co/m), not very 
higli overhead, who.se .sliarp and yet musically bell-likc croak eame startling 
Aqjon llie ear. 

On the east side of the island, in a snugly sheltered little cove, wa.s the remain.^ 
of an F sqiiiinaux Mimmer liut, but evidenuy of some seasous back, .suiToundedi b\ 
th<* hones of the bear, fox and seal, and a fcAV little bits of baleen. I observed 
also a ]a)rtion of the i>af=e of a lmn»aii skull, but evidcJitly long exposed to the 
edicts of Avc?atlier and atmosphere. In the nicanlimc the men had dug a hole 
cn the top o! the isjyiid, and having inserted the cask, it Aias covered iqi, a cairn 
lo; K ol 
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of stones erected on the top, and a pole fixed therein, on which was put a black 
ball.^ 

We then prepared to return to the “ Advice/’ which by this time had stood fur. 
ther in, and had the signal of recall hoisted. It was with slow and tardy steps that 
I made iny way towards the boats, scarcely being able to believe that it was 
necessary 1 should leave a spot which seemed to me so near our dear friends— 
a spot, moreover, rendered memorahle as being almost the exact one from 
which a despairing party was, on a former occasion, snatched from a lingering 
fate. 

We had not been long on board before thick weather came on. Wc lost sight 
of tlie land eiitirely? and did not see it again until the 14tli, wlicii we were far to 
tlie. southward, in lat. 71" fd/. 


No. « (C.) 

Tra( K CiiAKJ of Mr. Parh'er, in the “ Triielove," forwarded for the Information 
of llie Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 4 October ]S4J). 
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UEPOltT of the 11 ydrographer of the i\dmiralty, with the Opinions of Captain 
Sir ir. KiUcard Purrj^, Captain Sir James (!. Ituss^ Captain Ikeclieijy Captain 
Siv Cttor^e Back, and T)r. John liichartlson, on the proposed ExPEnn ioN 
to Bf^ning's StraiLw 

(A. to V.) 


No. 7 lA.) 

HE1*011T <il Rear-Admiral Sir Frauds Bfuujori^ k.c.ij., Uydrograplier of the 
Adinirrilty, on the proposed Expedition to Hehring’s Straits. 

Admiralty, "24 November 1K4?). 

Therk are four ways only in which it is likely that the iMebiis ” and “ Terror ” 
would have been lost —l)y fire, by sunken rocks, by storm, or by being crushed 
between two fields of ice. Both vessels would scarcely liavc lakeu fire tou’ctlicr; 
if one of them had struck on a rock, the other would have avoided the danger. 
Storms in those narrow seas, encnniberod with ice, raise no swell, and eould pro¬ 
duce no such disaster; and, therefore, by tlie fourth cause alone could the two 
vessels have been at once destroyed ; aud even in that ease tin*, crews would have 
escaped upon the icc (as happens every year to the whalers); they would have 
saved their loose boats, aud reaehed some part of the American shores. As no 
traces of any such event have been tbund on any part of those shores, it may 
therefore be safely aflirmed that one ship at least, and both the crews, arc still in 
existence: and therefore tlie point when! they now arc is the great matter for 
consideration. 

Their orders would have carried tlieni towards Melville island, and then out 
to the westward, where it is therefore probable that they are entangled amongst 
islands and ice. For sbould they have been arrested at some intermediate place, 
lor instance, Cape A\'alkcr, or at one of the northern chain of islands, they would 
uudouhledly, in tlie course of the three following years, have contrived some 
meiliod of sending notices of their position to the shores of Nortli Somerset or to 
Barrow Straits. 

If they had reached much to the southward ot Banks'sLand, they would surely 
have communicated with the tribes on Mackenzie River ; and if, failing to get to 
the westward or soulliward, they had returned with the intention of penetrating 
through Wellington Channel, they would surely have detached ’ parties on 
the ice towards Barrow Straits, in order to leave deposited statements of their 
intentions. 

The general conclusion, therefore, remains, that they are still locked up in the 
Archipelago to the weslwaj'd of Melville Island Now it is well known that the 
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state of tlio weather alternates between the opposite sides of Nort.liem America, ' 

being mild on the one when rigorous on the other; and accordingly, during tlif 

two last years, which have been unusually severe in Bafiin’s Bay, the United States 

wluilrrs were successfully traversing the Polar Sea to the northward of Behring'.s 

Straits. The same severe weather may possibly prevail on the eastern side during 

the summer of 18.00, and if so, it is obvious that an attempt should be now made 

by the western opening, and not merely to receive the two ships, if they should 

be met coming out (as formerly), but to advance in the direction of Melville 

Island, resolutely entering the ice, and employing every possible expedient by 

slc<lgiiig parties, by reconnoitring balloons, and by blasting the ice. to comniii- 

nicato with them. 

Those vessels should be intrepidly commanded, cfl’cctively manned, and supijliod 
with the best means for travelling across the ice to the English or to tlie Russian 
settlements, as it will be of the greatest importance to be informed of what progre.ss 
the Expedition has made; and for this purpose likewise the “ Plover’(of wlioin we 
havo heard nothing since August 28) will be of material service, lying iit some 
advanced point near Icy Cape, and ready to receive intelligence, and to convey it 
to I'etropaiilski or to Panama. 

I’hese vessels should enter Behring's Straits before tlie 1st of August, and there¬ 
fore every eflbrt should be now made to despatch them from England before 
Christmas. They might water at the Falkland Islands, and again at the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, where tlioy would be ready to receive additional instruction.s rvV/ 

Panama, by one of the Pacific steamers, and by which vessel they might’ ber 
pushed on some little distance to the northward. 

(signed) /\ fl. 


No. 7 (B. I.) 

Micmouandi’m from Captain Sir 7/ . IJ. Parry, 

Haslar Hospital, 29 November JS49 

Siu John UiciiARnsoN recommends that a Paper be drawn up, and jiiinted in 
the Russian language, under the au^iority of the Emperor of Ru.ssia, or bi:"* 
Minister in l.ondon, addressed to the Agents of the llussian Fur Company, on 
the noith and north-w'cst coast of America (especially llicii ino.st w'csterly posts, 
nehr tbe roast of the Polar Sea), directing them to offer rewards to the natives for 
affording relief to any white men cast on their coast, and especially for conducting 
them to any of the Russian posts. 

The Admiralty of Great Britain to repay the Company for the rewards thus 
given, and for any other expense incurred in this service, in case of any of the 
missing Fhiglish party being relieved by their efforts. 

To be printed immediately, and sent out by the Enterprize" and “ Inve.stigaloi*’ 
and also in the spring to the Hudson s Bay Company’s posts nearest to the 
Russians. 

(signed) W. E, Parry, 

Captain u.n. 


No. 7 (B. 2.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Sir W. Edward Parry to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

(Confidcnlial.) 

Sir, Haslar Hospital, Gosport, 2 Decr.mber 181!}. 

[n obedience to their Lordships* commands, signified to me by your letter of 
the 30th November, 1 beg leave to submit the following considerations as to the 
expediency of adopting further measures for the relief of the Expedition uiuler 
ihe command of Sir John Franklin. 

With respect to the place in which these ships have been detained, we have, 1 
think, no data on which to found any very satisfactory conjecture beyotid the fad 
that in the attempt to penetrate to the westward, towards Behring’s Straits, tiiey 
have, up to the time when information could reach England, been too far removed 
from the continent of America to render a communicatigu practicable ; because 
I believe that such a communication would otherwise have been effected by 
Sir John Franklin after passing the second winter (184(5-7) in the ice. 

lo: K 2 But 
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Rut it .seems to me likely that tlic ships liavc been pushing on, summer after 
.summer, in the direction of Behring’s Straits, and are detained somewhere in the 
space south-westward of Banks's Land. On the other hand, should they, after 
the first or second .summer, have been unsuccessful in that direction, they may 
have attempted to proceed to the northward, either tlirough Wellington Channel, 
or through some other of the openings among the same group of islands. 1 do 
nut myself attncli any superior importance to Wellington Channel as regards the 
iiortli-wc'St passage, but J luidersfand that Sir ,lohn Franklin did, and tli.it he 
strongly expressed to Loril Iliuldington his intention of attempting that route, if 
he .slionid fail in efl’ecting th(* more direct passage to the westward. 

The-ships having been fully vielnallt'd for llirec years, th.e resources miiv, by 
due precautions, have been extended to four years for the whole crews ; but it has 
occurred to nir, .since I had the honour of conferring with their Lordsliips, that, if 
llieir numbers Imvc bei'ii gradually diniinished to any considerable extent by 
di:alli (a cniitingi ncy wliicli is but too probable, considering their unparalleled 
deltaition in the ice), tin* resourcc.s u'oultl be proportioiiably extended for the 
survives, wlioni it might, therefore, be found exptidient to transfer to one of the 
sliip<, with all the remaining stores, ami with that one ship to continue the endea¬ 
vour to westward, or lo reUirn to the eastward, as circumstances niigliL 

render expedient ; in that case, the necc-ssity for ipiitting botli the ships in the 
■past summer might not improbably have been obviated. 

Under these eiicinnsUiiice.s, which, it must be admitted, amount to no more 
than iiier(‘. conjecture, it seems to me expedient .still to proseeule tin; search in 
both directions; namely, by way of Behring’s Straits (lo whicli 1 look with tlie 
strongest liope), and also by tliat of Barrow's Straits. Jn the latter direction, it 
ought, 1 think, to be borne in mind, that the more tlian usual difhciilti(‘.-i witli 
wliii h Sir .lames lloss had to contend have, in reality, left ns with very little 
more information than before he. left England, and I cannot eoiitemplati*, uil.hfnit 
serious a|)pri*hen.-'iou, leaving that opening witiiunt still further search in the 
enduing sjiring, in case of tin; missing crews having I’allen back to the. I'asli'rn co:vsi. 
j»r North Somerset, when: They wuiild naturally look for sup|i!ii s to be dep i'it(‘d 
lor ihc.in, in jnldition lo the chance of finding sornu of those Icfl hy the Fury.’* 
I'or tin* juirposcof further jmrsuing tin: sewch liy way of Barrow's Straits, perhaps 
TWO small vessels of 150 cr 200 tons might siitlice, but tliey must be sipiare l iggej 
for the navigation among the ice. Of course the ohjoet of .such ves.sels woulil be 
nearly that which Sir .liiines Ross’s ejubv.ivours have failed to accmnplisli; and 
the provision.s, i>:c., left hy that olficcr at Whaler Foint, as well a^s any wdiieli may 
lie deposited in that neiglihourliood by the “ North Star,” would greatly add lo 
the. resources, tacililatc the operations, and lesson the. risk of any attempi made, in 
I hat direct inn. 

If, however, tliore. be lime to get ships t«) IJcliring’s Straits hy the. tir.sl week in 
August ISfiO, which would perhaps rerpiire the aitl of steam vo.sscls to accomplish 
witli any degree of cerlaiuty, I recommend that tiie “ Ente.rpri.se ’ and “ Investi¬ 
gator" be forthwith ciiuippcil and despatched llie:'e, with instructions lo push 
thr(jngh the ice lo tin* E. N. E. as far as pos.sible in the ensuing se.ison, with the 
liopn of meeting with at least one of tlie ships, or any of the parties which may 
have been detacln^d from tloMii. This attempt has never yet been made by any 
ships, and 1 cling very .strongly to the belief that such an clfort might be attendi'-d 
witli succe.ss in reselling at least a portion of our people. 

My reason for urging tliis upon their Tjordship.s is, that the admirable iiistriic- 
iions under which the “ Plover, ’ assi.sted by the Herald,” is acting, embraces- 
mily the search of the ('oast Line eastward from Icy (Jape; since ihe boats and 
baidars caimot effect aiiylhing except by creeping along, as opportunities offer, 
between the ice and the land, so tliat this plan of operations meets only the con¬ 
tingency of partie-s reaching, or nearly reaching, the land ; whereas the chance 
of rescue would, as it appears to inc:, be immensely increased by ship.s piisliiug 
on, clear ot the coast, towards Biuks’s Land and Melville (sland, as far at least 
as might lie practicahle in the best five or :'ix weeks of the season of 1850. 

I beg also to draw their Lordsliips’ attention lo the rnemoraiKhim which 1 had 
the honour of submitting to tlicrn, containing a suggestion of Sir John Uicliardson 
as lo the expediency of printing, iiiider the sanction of the Emperor of Russia, 
or of his Minister in London, directions, in the Russian language, to the .Agents 
of their Fur Company at the' various posts on the north and^ north-west coast of 
America, lo offer rewards to tlie natives for assistance rendered to any wiiitc men 
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cast upon their shores; these directions to be sent out in our own ships to Beliriug’s Ropor; o:.- ilie 
Straits, and likewise through the Russian agents, who annually go to America proposed Kxpedi- 
from Petropoulocoski. Similar rewards may be ofTored through the nicdiuin of tion to Behrin^’t 
the Hudson’s IJay Company in the territory occupied by their servants, and espc- *'‘"*^*' 
ciaily that to the westw'ard of the Mackenzie River, which <liKtrict Dr'. Kae is 
about to superintend, after completing the service entrusted to liim for the [rast 
summer by Sir Jolin Richardson. 

In od'ering ilio I'oregoing opinion, I beg to assure tlicir Lordships that I have 
done so under a deep sense of their anxious and even painful responsibility, both 
as regards llie i*isk of life, as well as the inferior consideration of expense involved 
in further attempts to rescues our gallant countrymen, or at least the surviving 
])ortiou of tliem, from their perilous position. 

But it is my deliberate convictioti that the time has not yet ari'ived ivlien the 
alteinpL ought to be given up as hopeless ; that the prepanitioris made for further 
('iVorts in tlio course of the next lew weeks may determine their fate; sind that, 
whether it please God to give success to these elforts or not, their liurdsfaips, and 
the country at large, will hereafter be better salislied to have lollowed up the 
noble attempts already made, so long as the most distant hope nunains of ultimate 
success. 

I have, &e. 

(signed) IV. /?. Puri'y^ Captain 11 . n. 


No. 7 (B. .T) 

('orv of a liEITER from Cci])tain Sir W. K. I^urry to Ciiptain llamilloH. 

Sir, Ilaslar Hospital, 11 February IHfiO. 

I m o leave, tu transmit to you lierewith a model of a sledge, which f found to 
1)0 m\ idiv.ible for the conveyance of provisions over the iee, in my attempt to reacli 
the Vnrth Foie in llie yf-ar IS27, and wliich may therefore prove etpially useful 10 
( aplnin Austin, tor detached travelling parties, in the proposed Expedition in 
Ncnreh «>f Sir .Inliii Eraiiklin's shifjs. 

'rin: sledge eonstrncied from four Lapland snow-shoes, put logc;flicr so as to 
Ixi Hi.xilde ami light ; any still'and heavy sh*dge made of one piece, however strong, 
being veiy soon broken to pieces, 'riic length oftlie sledge was about G or 7 feet, 
and its breiuilli in exact ]uoportioii to the model now sent. A shorter sledge docs 
not answer so well, lu'ing more easily diverted from the direct course, and thcre- 
tore occasioning additional labour in drawing. Ash or hickory would be the best 
nialerial. 

Both the sledge and the mode of stowing the bags of peminican and biscuit 
])Ow(ler are. so contrived as to be placed conveniently in a boat's boitonVcWitlioiit 
any uuiiacking, and handed out when the boat has to be lightened, for hauling 
over ice or laud ; and on tolerably smooth snow, each of these sledges, with the 
weights marked on the bags (in all about 3'iOlbs., besides the sledge itself), may 
be drawn by a couple of men. 

Tlie cloth is “ Mackintosh,'’ the seiims of the bags having been very carefully 
^ewn together, and “ paid ’ with the solution of caoutchouc sold for tliat purpose ; 
and, wirti these prcicautions, we never lost a pound of pemmican or biscuit powder, 
though the sledges were dragged, day after day, through soft snow, or more fro- 
^picntly through four or five inches of snow-water. 

1 have, Sec. 

(signed) \i\ A- Pnrry, Captain r. n. 


No. 7 (C.) 

Copy of a T^ETTER from Captain Sir James C. Ross to the Secretary of 

the Admiralty. 

S***’ 12, Fall Mall, 30 November 1849, 

I JiAVE tlic honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of iliis day’s 
date, containing the^ copy of a report of the llydrographer of the. Admiralty, 
^**oiher Lltpediliuii in search of Sir John Franklin, and conveying to 
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me the desire of tlie Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that I should state* 
iny opinion thereon. * 

I have to acquaint you, for the information of their Lordships, that upon all the 
main points of that report I entirely concur. 

1 st. With respect to the probable position of the “ Erebus” and “ Terror,” 

I consider that it is hardly possible they can be anywhere to the eastward of 
Melville Island, or within 300 miles of Leopold Island, for if that were the case, 
they would assuredly, during the last spring, have made their way to that point, 
witli the hope of receiving assistance from the whale-ships vihich for several years* 
previous to the departure of that Expedition from England had been in the habit 
i)i' visiting Prince llcgcnfs Inlet in pursuit of whales, and in that case they must 
liave been met with, or marks of their encampments have been found by some of 
the numerous parties detached from the Enterprize ' and Investigator ” along 
the sliorcs of that vicinity during the only period of the season in wLiich travelling 
is practicable in those regions. 

It is probable, therefore, that during their first summer, which was remarkably 
favourable for the navigation of those seas, they have been enabled (in obedience 
to tlieir orders) to push the ships to westward of Banks' Laud, and have there 
become involved in the heavy pack of ice which was observed from Melville 
Island always to be setting past its westernmost point in aS.K. direction, and from 
which pack they may not have been able to extricate their ships. 

.From such a position retreat to the eastward would be next to impossible, 
wbilst the journey to the Mackenzie River, of comparative!}' easy accoinplishinent, 
together with Sir John Franklin's knowledge of the resources in the way aiul of 
its practicability, would strengthen the belief that this measure will liave been 
adopted by them during the last spring. 

If ihis he assumed as the present position of the Erebus ” and “ Terror,” it 
would manifestly be far more easy and safe to afford them relief by means of an 
Expedition entering Behring's Straits, than from any other direction, as it would 
not be necessary for the ships to depart so far from the coast of North America 
as to preclude their keeping up a regular cominuuicatioii with tlie Russian, 
.setllcments on the River Colville, or those of the Hudson’s Bay Company near the 
mouth of tke Mackenzie, w'hilst the whole space between any position in which 
the ships might winter and Banks’ Land could be thoroiiglily examined by 
travelling parties early in the spring, or by boats or steam launches at a more 
advanced period of the following season. 

‘Jdly. I agree with the flydrographcr in congidering that two'strorig ships 
are indispensable to enable tlic commander of such an Expedition to push forward 
with confidence, or with any reasonable hope of success ; and no more suitable 
vessels than the “ Enterprize and “ Investigator ” could be selected for that 
service. 

And 3dly. lu the suggestion that the ships should sail from England by the 
1 St of January next, at latest, and in order to their being got ready in time, it 
would be necessary that they should be taken into dock without delay, thoroughly 
examined, caulked and coppered, and that an effective crew might be got together 
to overhaul and refit the rigging and stores : they should be immediately put into 
commission. 

And finally, that the vessels should enter Behring’s Straits by the 1st of August 
that they should touch at tke Falkland Islands for water, and thence proceed to the 
Sandwich Islands, there to wait tlieir Lordships' final instructions, by way o£ 
Panama. 

1 beg leave in conclusion to remark, that having, in conjunction with Admiral 
Beaufort, given much consideration to this anxious question, it cannot but be 
satisfactory to myself to find that we have arrived at the same judgment on the 
several essential points above enumerated. 

^ \ have, &c. 

(signed) Jas, C. Jioss, 

Captain r. n. 
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Copy of a LE'fTER from Captain Beechcif to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 


No. 7 . 

Kc|>ort on the 
|iropo«eil Kxpt'th- 
tioa to 
Straits. 


Sir, Cheltenham, 1 December 1841). 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterrUiy’s 
^atc, enclosing a report of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, and sugge.^^ting 
another Polar Relief i^pedition in search of the ships under the orders of 
Sir John Franklin, and desiring my opinion thereupon. 

1 quite agree with Sir Francis Beaufort in what he has stated with regard to 
any casualties which Sir J. Franklin s ships may have sustained, and entirely a"ree 
with him and Sir Edward Parry, that the Expedition is probably hampered 
amongst the ice somewhere to the south-westward of Melville Island ; but there 
is yet a possibility which does not appear to have been contemplated, which is, 
that of the scurvy having spread among the crew, and incapacitated a large pro¬ 
portion of them from making any exertion towards their release, or that the whole, 
in a debilitated state, may yet be clinging by their vessels, existing sparingly 
upon the provision which a large mortality may have spun out in the hope of 
relief. 

Jn ihe first case, that of the ships being hampered and the crews in good health, 
1 think it certain that as the resources of the ships would be expended in May 
last, Sir John Franklin and his crew have abandoned the ships, and pushed 
forward fur the nearest point where they might reasonably expect assistance, and 
which they could reasonably reach. p 

There arc consequently three points to which it would be proper to direct 
utlentioii, and as the case is urgent, every possible method of relief .should be 
energetically pu.shcd forward at as early a period as possible, and directed to 
those points, which I need scarcely say are Barrow Straits, Behring's Strait.s and 
the northern coast of America. 

Barrow Straits should be visited in the ensuing summer, as early as possible, by 
the two <^hips which have lately returned, as they are ready prepared, otherwise 
smaller vessels would have answered, and they should carry out the instructions 
of Jasi year, excepting .so far as any part of them may have been superseded by 
llic Expedition of Sir James Ross, and that of their return at the” end of the 
season being imperative. 

As regards Behring's Straits, the very full and able instructions sent to 
Captain Kellctt and Commander Moore would not leave anything to be desired 
there, could we but communicate to the “ Plover'' the slate of aflkirs, and the 
urgent necessity of carrying out their instructions to the uttermost, and at the 
same time be certain that Commander Moore has been able to provide boats 
necessary for the extended Coast Expedition which has now become imperative. 
In t!ie present emergency, therefore, I consider it would be proper to send a 
vessel to apprise Commander Moore of the state of the case, and to carry up to 
him additional means of pushing forward parties beyond Point Barrow, to furnish 
him with increased means of purchasing what he may require of the nativc.s, and 
of rewarding them for any assistance tficy may render, which, with respect to 
j)rocuring information, may be very great. 

As it.would be late before any vessel fitted in this country could reach Behring s 
Straits, 1 suggest that one of the South American squadron be detached for this 
purpose, and 1 see no objection, as regards the navigation of Behring's Straits as far 
as Kotzebue Sound, to a steamer being employed. This vessel should can-y out 
a volunteer commander and crew, with every other requisite for an intrepid 
undertaking, and should be provided with a decked barge to accompany the 
baidars, some of wliich of a large size and stronger build than those of the 
Esquimaux may possibly be procured at Sitka or Ooiialaska or Micbaelowski, 
where the ship in her advance northward would touch. 

Commander Moore during the last summer will no douBt have sent out a party 
40 visit the coast eastward of Point Barrow, and another Expedition will now start 
under the great advantage of their experience, so that wc may hope the contem¬ 
plated party will be able to reach a considerable distance along the coast. 1 will 
not go into detail as to how far jhesg boa|s sho^^^^ prosecute the search, or whether 
it might or might not be prudent for one party at an advanced position to branch 
towards Melville Island, whilst a second kept along the continent, as that 
107 . I K 4 involves 
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,.lfcport pn ihe ivolves considerations which alone could be judged of on the spot« and which 
experience of Sir John Richardson and Sir George Back, and other travellers 
: Straits. ^ polat regions, would be necessary to decide; of which one would be, 

whether parties unacquainted with the localities might safely have recourse to the 
Mackenaie River in the event of not being able to return round Point Barrow; but 
if no tidings should be had of the crews of the missing ships, an effort should 
be made to reach tiie spot where tl^ ships are thought likely to be, to meet the 
case of a disabled crew alluded to in the early part of my^. letter. 

Of the measures which can be resorted to on the northern coast of America, the 
oflicers who have had experience there, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, will be 
able to judge; but I am of opinion that nothing should be neglected in that 
quarter; tor it seems to me almost certain that Sir John Franklin and his crew, if 
able to travel, have abandoned their ships and made for ihe continent, and if they 
have not succeeded in gaining the Hudson’s Bay outposts, they have been overtaken 
by winter before they could accomplish their purpose. 

Lastly, as to the opinion which naturally forces itself upon us as to the utility 
of ihe sending relief to persons who^e means of subsistence will iiave failed them 
more than a year by the time the relief could reach them, 1 would observe, that 
a prudent reduction of the allowance may have been timely made to meet an 
emergency, or great mortality may have enabled the survivors to subsist up to the 
time required, or it may be tliat the crews have just missed reaching the points 
visited by ouv parties last year before they quitted them, and iu the one case may 
now be subsisting on the supplies at Leopold Island, or be housed in eastward of 
Point Barrow, sustained by depdts which have been fallen in with, or by the 
native supplies; so that, under all the circumstances, 1 do not consider their condition 
so utterly hopeless that we should give up the expectation of yet being able to 
render them a timely assistance. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) F. IV. JJeechri/^ Captain. 
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Copy of a IjETl'Elt from (Captain Sir George Back to the Secretary of 

the Admiralty. 

(), Nelson-crescent, Ramsgate, 

Sir, 1 December 1849. 

In answer to the letter I have had the honour to receive, requesting iny opinion 
on the report of the Ilydrographcr, suggesting another Expcdiliot) in search of 
Sir John Franklin, I beg tn state that a further scai*ch certainly ought to be 
made, and perfectly agreeing with Sir F, Beaufort in bis general conclusion, 
“ that the ships arc still locked up in the Archipelago to the westward,” or 1 
should iather say, in the neighbourhood “ of Melville Island,’’ it becomes of the 
first importance to get at that localit}'- with the least risk to the lives of those 
and the vessels to be employed. ^ 

You will be pleased, Sir, to impress on my Lords Commissioners, that 1 wholly 
reject all and every idea of any attempts on the part of Sir John Franklin to 
send boats or detachments over the ice to any point of the main laud eastward 
of the Mackenzie River, because I can say from experience, that no toil-worn and 
exhausted party could have the least chance of existence by going there. 

1 will not enter into the question of the weather alternating between the 
opposite sides of North America,” for the obvious reason that it is extremely 
doubtful if two such heavy ships as the “ Enterprise.** and “ Investigator” 
could reach Behring’s Straits by the Ist of August,” or in time to be of use, 
otherwise than by (according to the 1 iydrographer’d expression) ** resolutely 
entering the ice in the direction of Melville Island.” 

Had I been ignorant of the instructions issu^. to Captain Kellett and Com¬ 
mander Moore, 1 might have agreed in the last suggestions but those instructions 
seem to me so VulTy to embrace all that can bo said, and to provide for. all 
contingencies, that the sending out other ships in..that quarter, except in the 
sense of the above quotation, 1 hold to be superfluous. . 

On the other hand, from my knowledge of Sir John Franklin (having been 
three times on discovery together), I .much doubt, if he:-'Wpald ^uit his ship .at 

/ . y 'A/ ’ 
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to liU ^ ]^uaded be would owbevfor eiibet UiftMaefcmie 

EiVflri'<us‘wbieh>U far iftore likely, from tfauftlAmt e«KMfttI<be mftetbftve f4t 
^'dodiogf piftvuifoi)^ Ciqpe Clarence and Fury Point 
I ant aware that the whole ohanttes of lub in tbia paipfnl cam d«i>end oii 
food<; <but when I reflaist on Sift'Johft Fjcaokliifa foiom aatn^iftary preoMAttion: 
under miaenea aod trials of tbe most severe descri^tfiop» livinw ofteis on ei^kpa of 
okt katborand other refuse, I cannot despair of hia dudingtSemeengi tnprwong 
cxisceoOetiQ'aid be happily sent him- ‘ ^ 

F}ni%, belieylng wiA Sir F, Beaufort, that tbe court about ** Melvflte Jslaod/ 
inrduding the south-west direction from Cape Walker and Wellington Obenne),. 
as Welt as tbe two points already mentioned, to be the most prolmble {dacea of 
dndinn, or wt least ascertainiitf bi^ond conjecture tbe fote of the^^peditfom 
t would propose to my Lords Commissioners -<11)10 expediency ^again 
tbe Enterprise *' and " Investigator ’* about Idarw nent in, d>ab d^ueetieii,, ap 
being, in my opinion, tbe best means of satufyiou the public Toica of bttmamiy, 
and rescuing our long absent country amn from their penlgua situariom > < > ■ 

' I have, Ac. *‘ f 

. , t 1^ 

(signed) George J^adt Captain. , 
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Copy of a LETTEB from Dr. Sir John Rkhardaon to tbe Secretary of 

the Admirehy. 

Royal Naval Hosirital at Haslar, 

Sir, 1 December 1849. 

In compliance with the commands of my Lords Commissioners of Bift Aihnimlty, 
tliat I should give my opinion on an Expedition in search of Sir JobaTnaklin, 
suggested by w Hydrogtopber of the Admiralty, I beg leave to inform you, thiit 
it seenrt to me to be very desirable tbat the western shores of tbe Archipdl^cd' 
Pany*s Idfotds slibuld be searched in a high latitude in the nmnnef proposed by 
the hydrugn^her. . 

If Btft^ proposed Expedition succeeds in establishing its winter cfuartametemig 
these iidands, parties detached over the ice may travel to the eastiwid and souM^ 
eastward, sous to crosothe line of search which it is hoped Irtf'hM been able 
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vottld confi^&falif'diiOiiiwh.thc sto.re of p^vi^ioiw; but tnie‘ .Jp!^Uiefl.bf 
ing suppUi^'iO tfife Paci^c ar^ hpw eo.du^nianted, ^ijtt.this.oSj^^n has po longer^ 
1%jMme'.'foccei: , . / ;' T'.v-,'" .,,,', 

stf^e of provisions V.ve^ Vo.'tie safety sn(j:S!a60cb pif nh Exj»*> 

dthOtt intending to winter in the Polar. $ess. ' . ^ / ■ 

tn very low temperatures, more food is required to sustain the teiOperatiire of: 
the human body, and to supply the waste occasioned by the active respiiatipu of 
a condensed atmosphere. The preservation of the health of the crews, tlicre^bro, 
requires a considerable increase, of the usual allowance of animal food to be made 
during the winter. 

To provide for opportunities of intercourse with the .Esquimaux which may. 
occur in or near Ephriiio’s Straite, it seems to be advisable that such an Expedition, 
should be provided with an interpreter; and as it is not probable that a native 
Esquimaux could be obtained in proper time, I beg leave to suggest th<! ppssi-. 
bility of engaging one of the Moravian brethren to fill that office: many of the 
missionaries of that Society, who have been employed in Greenland or Labrador, 
speak the Esquimaux language fluently ; and should it happen that one so quali¬ 
fied is now available, the humane object of the Expedition might induce the Society 
to allot him for this service. 

A proper supply of copper kettles, saws, hatchets, knives, files, tobacco and 
beads, would enable the commander of the Expedition to purclme dogs from the 
Esquimaux, which would be serviceable to travelling parties; and liberal promises 
of these articles might, through the persuasions of au interpreter, induce a lew 
active unmarried Esquimaux to accompany the ships, and act as'hunters of the 
walrus, seals and whales. 

Captain Oook says that the flesh of the walrus is a sweet and whoIc.soiMc article 
of food, and the whales would furnish light and fuel. 

1 have, &c, 

(signed) John lUehardson, 

Inspector of Hospitals. 
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ORDERS •iml Instkuctions for the Expedition to Behring's Straits, under the 
Command of Captain CoUinsm, c. is., of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Enterprize,” and 
Commander M'Clure, of Her Majesty’s Ship “Investigator.” 
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Sajeino Ordkus from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to Captaia 
CoUinHon, c..B<,of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Enterprizedated 15 January 1850. 

By the Commissioners for executing the bflice of Ixird High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1 . Whehsas the efforts that have been made daring the last two years to 
relieve the “Erebus "and “Terror” have failed, and ml access to. the Earry 
Islands has been prevented by the accumulation of ice in the upper , part of 
Barrow Strhits: And whereas it is possible that the same severity of weather may -. 
not prevail at the same time in both the eastern and western entrances, to the 
Arctic Sea, we have now determined, in a matter of siich moment, to send ait,. 
Expedition into the.Polar Sea w^tws^; and, Raving, a fuU^oonffdpnce in - 

TOuy .zeal and skill^ we haveRtoj^t'pr^perito dj^ltit ypn^ to the itotnm^d'ojf. 
ila M^sty’^sbip “ Euteiprl^7;,^d^>^td placeRnderydur ord^ Her Mfljesty’a 
ship. V .Riycstlgatpithods, of >11^ Stei^ls.' having been duly fortified a^inst, cbt. - 
Tision . with the.tRc ’pbTi^ i^tnnte by w^naji-aie apparatus, .^d. 
farQah(^>^jtlLprptwiipi^forijdiM ^%asa wge.9ap|dy.of : 

you iniirtl r^epecti feady 
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fled, to j^eod to tna&e the boat ojf your nif to Otpe Virgbn^ in otdei: to arritc Orden ^ in « 
at Behnog’a Straits ia July. ’ stnwtiu^lhrib* > 

2. At wipe Virgink, the ConftiiaitdeivtD-Cfaief id the Pacific has been desired 

to liare a ateam•V'a^«l vatt^g fpt'ydUi wnd by her you ndH be towod tbrougb the »”8>»irait » 
Straits of Magettan^ and the WeBivgton Cbaaiwl, and on to VaiparEHeo. ————» 

3 . At that port will UM the utmoat de^trh in watering arid rafr eahing 
your crews, and in rally replenishing your bread and other piovisions and stores; 
and baring so done, you'will again use your best exertions to press forward to the 
Sandwich Islands. 


4 . There is only a bare possibility of your reaching those island> in time to 
meet Her Majesty’s ship “Herald,” under the command of Captain Henry Kdlett; 
but if that should be the case, you will receive from him, not only every assistance, 
but much ubeftil mformation touching your passage to the Strait, and your further 
proceedings to the northward. It is still more improbable that Her Majesty’s 
ship “ Plover’’ should be there; hut wherever you may fall in with her, you are 
hereby directed to take her ami Commander Moore under your orders. 

At the Sandwuli Islands you will find additional orders fiom us for your 
guidance, witicb wc propose to forward from hence i>y the Panama mail of next 
Match } but if none should arrive, oi if they do not in any way modify these 
directioui,, you will enforce the greatest diligence in re*victua1ung your two vessels, 
III pj^uiing, if possible, the ncecasary Exqmmaux interpieters, and in making all 
requisite preparations for at once proceeding to Ilehring's Straits, in order to reach 
the ice lieiore the 1 st of August. 

_6. An examination of the several orders issued to Captain KuDett will show that 
it is uncertain where he may be fallen in with. You may probably find the ** Herald ” 
and “ Plover ” together, 

7 . Wc cotisidci it essential that, after entering the ice, there should be adqidt, 
or point of succour, foi any party to fall back u{K>n. For this purpose the 
” I’Jover ” is to be secuied in the moat favouiabie quarter, as far in advance as 
can be found ~ such as Wainwt iglit's lulet, or the Creek at Hope Point: but if th^ 
be uiisati, anil none has been discovered nearer to Bartow’s Point, then at Chamisso 
Island, 01 any pail ot KnUebue Sound, which may aflbrd the necessary shelter. 

S Coiisiihiing, however, the natuiu of tlie .service in which the “ Hover ” will 
aUcad^ have been implnvtd. and that .i portion of her crew may be unfit to con> 
tend wit It the rigours of a further stay in those latitudes, }0u will call for volun* 
tcers from timl ship, and from the “ Herald ” if m company, sufficient to fbrni a 
cn w foi the “ Ploveitaking care that the mrn to be selected ate men of good 
cliaiai ter, and tliat they do nut exceed in iiunilier wliat is actually rcijuired for the 
can of the ship, aud foi defence and security against any treacherous attack on 
the pait of the natives of Nuiton Sound. 

0 . The petty ufheers’ ratings that may be vacated by men mvalidod are to be 
filled up by men voluntoering to remain; such volunteers arc to be subjected to a 
St net aud careful survey by the medical officers of the sevcial ships; and those 
only an to besretained who would seem to be in all respects fit to encounter this 
evtciidcHl service; and the lemamder neecssari to complete the crew is to be made 


up from the “ Lnterprizc and “ Investigator.” 

• 10. Such crew having been formeit (to continue under the command of Com> 
mander j^oure, and with the offieecs nowr in the “ Plover,” or withtiiose who may 
volunteer for the seivice), the “ Plover,” if the ** Herald” should be in eompany, 
is to be filled up by Captain Kcllett with all the piovisions fuel and stores that 
can possibly he spared ny Captain Kellett, who will bear iu mini} nqt only what 
may be required for the use of the ” Plover’s ” crew until the antuhin of 1853 , 
and the contingency of parties arriving on board from Sir John Franklm’s ^pedi'* 
tion, but also the possibility of any party from the “Enterprize” of*' Invosfig^nr” 


that vessel to Wfaoahoo; ahd faaviag deceived Anm Ca^ahi Rhllott any baklars, 
or light boats, that be may be aUs to spavO^ and ivhiira imy be likely to form a 
usefttl addition to yonr own boats, or those of the iavestintQr/ when searehing 
partiw may bo detachgd. ftbm thO'Shfps in* the the~‘ will reiurn 

to the Saiidwit:}i.lHWda theta to fifi thenea proceed to 
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12 . On’-.d&t^hjhg the ‘*'P^oter?^totake.up h^r;iiriiiiw^wiftei^;'y<w- witl'di)?^ 
Commandi^r Moore to remain there until yOii join him> ^ falling ybur return to! 
him, uotirtlrfi end of the fiurtimer of i8S3; when, , 

nc^jssarV ft*' securing the ** PloveKs passa|[e tl^dHgb ?tho^^Aledtidii group ; pf 
Islands, ne is to quit Behring’s Straits, dnd iruake the bestof his way to Valparaiso 
{touching srt the Sandwich Islands for refi^htncnt), #herc^ hie will receive 
nmher instructions relative to his return to England from the Comrnaader-in- 
■Chief. . ^ 

.. 13. If the " Herald” and Plovershould be fallen in with to the noi1;hward 
and eastward of Behring’s Straits, or in the Polar Sea, Captain Kelletl, ondetacli-^ 
ing himself from your company, should .consort with the “ Plover ” as far as her 
wduter quarters, and if time and circumstances admitted of it, he should assist in 
securing her there, 

14. In the event of your having to winter your ships on the contiaent or Es» 
quimaux shores, you will probably meet with some of the wandering tribes, or 
with Indians. With these you will cultivate a friendly feeling, hy making them 
presents of those articles to which they are apt to attach a value ; but you will take 
care not to softer youi-self to be surprised by them, but use every precaution, and 
be constantly on "your guard against any treacherous attack. You will also, by 
oftering rewards, to be paid in such manner as you may be able to arrange, 
endeavour to prevail on them to carry to any of the settlements of the Hudson s 
Bay Company an account of your situation and proceedings, with an urgent request 
that it may be forwarded to Eitgland with the tumost possible despatch. 

15. In whatever place you may have to establish your winter quarters, you 
will devote every resource in your power to the preservation of the health, the 
comfort and the cheerfulness uf the people committed to your care. 

16. We leave it to your judgment and discretion as to the course to be pursued 
after passing Point Barrow, and on entering the icc ; and you will be materially 
assisted in this respect by what you will learn from Captain Kcllett, if he shoulS 
be fallen in. with at the Sandwich Islands, as well as from the observations of 
Sir E. Parry ,and Captain Beecbey contained in the memoranda, of which we send 
you copies. 

17. We have desired that you shall be furnished, not only with a copy of the 
orders under which Commander Moore is now acting, but also with copies of all 
the orders which from time to ^ime have been given to Captain Kellctt, as well 
as with those under which an attempt was made to relieve the Erebus*’ and 

Terror” by Captain Sir James Ross on the eastern side through BaSius Bay. 
You will further be supplied with all the printed voyages or travels in those 
northern regions; and the memoranda and instructions drawn up by Sir John 
Richardson, as to the manners and habits of the Esquimaux, and the best mode 
of dealing with that people (a copy of which is also sent), will afford a valuable 
addition to the information now supplied to you. 

18. Wc deem it right to caution you against sulFering the two vessels placed 
under your orders to separate, except in the event of accident or unavoidable 
necessity ; and wc desire that you will keep up the most unreserved communication 
with the Commander of the ‘‘ Investigator," placing in him every proper confidence* 
and acquainting him with the general tenor of your orders, and with your views 
and intentions from time to time ; so that the service may have the full benefit of 
your united efforts in the prosecution of such a service; and that, in the event of 
any unavoidable separation, or pf any .'accident to yourself, Commander McClure 
may have the advantage of knowing, up to the latest period, all your ideas and 
designs relative to the satisfactory completion of this undertaking." 


19‘. We also recommend that‘as frequent an exchange may* as 

conveniently lUaiy be of the observations ihade in the ships: chat any inform* 




. .ctvili^. cdwtir^ to £onMaor;;i^M^iii^;:pni^til^;.4ii-^nrioe '>of.-thb^ki^d.as exettjpt ’9l!^*«yi'fa»r‘^ 
\froSll-tlW^O<e%Wdope!riitip,b»#>«fvj'';:i^ ■'■■;>,•;,• •.;• -r V' , -iC:-- 

v.;^i W<Sir» 3 ^ ypit. wiH, ayail lyouirself evpfv 

,a» (bs witb^ybttr lutiiiie ; and oGoasiopaUy.^rin^ your voyage, you ' ' V 

will th^bpr overboard onie of tn©rdi»>cylindo>» with irhieh you haye.beeB aupplied ‘ ■ > 

(hcaded ij^ in any caakor barrel dhat you could manufacture or spare), epntainihg 
an account bf the date, position, &c. On your reaching England, you wUI call on 
, every person, in bodi vessels to deliver op their logs, journals, charts and drawings, 
but which, they' may ..be informed, shall be returned to them in due time.... 

.. 23. respect to your search .proving fruitless, and. your dnUlly .quitting 
the Polar Seas, as. well us your securing, yoit^ winter quartets, towards the close of 
any one season, we cannot too strongly impress upon you the. necessity of the 
utmost'ptecautiou and care being esercisra in wi^drawiog in time,' so as in 
.. -no.-caae to hazard.Ihe safety of the shipi^ and the lives of those entrusted to your 
care, by^your being shut up in a position which mighti'rcnder a iaUme of provi¬ 
sions possible, 

- ,. We feel it unnecessary to give you more detailed instructions, which might 
possibly embarrass you in a service of this, description; and we have therefore 
. only to repeat our perfect reliance on your Judgment and resolution, both in doing 
t all that is possible to relieve the missing ships, and in withdrawing in time, when 
yon come to the painful conclusion that your efforts are unavailing.* ■ . 

24. Vou will hear in mind that the object^of the Expedition is to obtain 
intelligence, and to render assistance to Sir .lohn Franklin and his companions, 
and not for tlie purposes of geograpbioal or scientific research; and we condude 
these orders with an earnest hope that Providence may crown your efibrts with 
success, and that they may be the means, of dispelling the gloom and' uncertainty 
which now prevail respecting the missing Expedition. ... 

Given under our hands, this 15lh day of January 1850. 

(signed) ■ F. T. Haring. 

J. W. D. JDunda*- 

By command of their Lordships, 

(signed) J. Parker. 

Richard Collinson, Esq., c.n. 

Captain of H. M. S. “* Enterprize,” at Devonport. 


~-No.8*.— 

CORRESPONDENCE as to the Selection of Mr. Jitiertsekpig as, an- 
Intehphet£K to Captain Co//in«on’s Expedition. 

■ ' ' (A. to T.) ■ ■ 


.. .. .N.o. 8 *.(A:)'.. 

0<Jl*t of a LETTER from the Secretary of the Admiralty to Captain ^ 

Sit W. Edward. Party’. ‘ - 

S**"’ . Pecso^^ No S* 

V H Ezpedition.abouvto proceed 4aeo«fcii.W Sir John Correvondenro, 

,;;FrankHn shouH,^ provided .with .ah inteirprater, to .pi;ovid&fbr.om|Mirttinitie8 of intrepreur u,'; 
, in|ercoune with;'.the Eaqitimaux wfaicli. mt^ ucew in dr iim Bering's Straits, 
tmd'asiji'is not. probable that a native Eaaaimaux'coulak,'bk,fihtsiin*4 . in nivinm* ItlOfls 


that Society wM'tayj^.beeu eiBjiIqj^d.ip 

niwntly; .ckpd; bhouM one’ io quolided is now 

't;- Uy .' 







«6 / ■■ 


'V :"■■■;.■■ ■ ■■ . ''-v'-"' - - 

My Lords, iJbeMiEwc,. ^uest that «at; 

objecti »dr tiiiiit you’ wdl oomntwipate witb iy^wct. 

v ;:/. ,V 


;. ; .^JPfo Seieretarv. 


No.8 *(B,) 


Copy of a UBl'TER from Captain Sir W. J^dward Parry to Joh} ParArr, Esq, 

Secretary of tEe Admiralty- 

Sir, Haslar Hospital, 27 December 1849. 

.1 BEG to acquaint you, for. the information of my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that having, in ,obedience to thchr Lordships'commands, communicated 
with the Rev. Peter La Trobe as to the practicability of procuring the services of 
one of the Moravian missionaries as an Esquimaux interpreter, to accompany the Ex¬ 
pedition fitting out for Behring's Straits, under Captain Collinson, that Mr. LaTrobc 
informs me that timre is not in England, at this time, any person who would be 
available for this purpose. Mr. La Trobe thinks, that if time permitted, he could 
procure such a person from among their missionaries now in Germany; but as 
he speaks of being in personal coinniunicalion with Captain Collinson, perhaps 
their Lordships will deem it expi|dieiit now to leave the arrangement in the hands 
of that officer. 

I have, &c. 

' (signed) W. E. Pafiy^ 

^ Captain Superintendent. 


No.8*^(0:) . 

Covy of a LETTER, from the Rev. P. La Trobe to Captain IlamiUon, 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, 27, Ely-place, 14 January 1850. 

I sKo leave to acquaint you, for. the information of the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, that on the redeipf of a letter from Sir Edward Parry, dated the . 
24ih of Dccem^r, communicating the wish of their Lordships, that a Moravian 
missionary, conversant with the Esquimaux, language and habits of life, should he 
requested to accompany the Expedition about to proceed in search of Sir John 
Franklin, in the character of interpreter, I lost no time in opctiing a corre¬ 
spondence on the subject with the Mission Board of our Church at Herrnhui, in 
Saxony. It affords me much satisfaction to be able now to inform their Lord- 
ships,‘that the result of this correspondence has been the appointment of a 
missionary to this impohant office, and one whom I cannot' but Coasidcfr the best " ' 
qualified for the. discharge of-its duties that could, have been selected frum the 
whole number of missionaries, either in retirement., or on visits to Europe from 
their rUspiective fields of. labour in tireenlaud and Ledirador. Mr...Mierteching; 
the; roUhionaiy appointed, is a man in the prime of life, about 30 years, of a^, 
of robust inured, by a service of five years in Labrador, to the hardships . 

and privatiphs of the Arctic ft^ions^ and Sufficiepdy acquaijit^,tfiritb'die Ihngua^ 
and m.anii^s'df the Esquimau^ to be able .to,bold frieodlj^.and unr^rved inter- . 
course vtith thfWeR awafe that bis absence from the pro^r sphere 
of his nisefdl a^iyity, to which. Jhe iyas prepaiiug.to re|torn in 
present year,twill fie a serious disappointntent to ms feJIoV-^^ante, the 
.q{ the B.i^h^‘Mi^iobsbuve fe1t'it:th.elr'priyile^ as .well;.aS‘ tbfir ddtyy.'by ; 
ready cani{iUhnce' with t%.^pUc^^U^;^.f;;m,^]i^s"Oota'toi84iotim..^ 

not.only to |^ve:,h.^;fiti1ly and j^iilt^Qlly.!tI^ appreciate, and ' 

ei»;ouiri^g:em^t . which has, invariably 

' Fraiak)^'ahd'iii« 

'Lant'-id^iicted: 
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No. 8*. , 

U i)Ot unacquainted with the En^hh l«Dg;aaBe, was to set out for London without C«mi|poDAn^r; 

dcliiy, in tlie of ^iriTiti^ in time to join ihe “Enterprise” and “Inves- 

tigator ’* at Plymouth* Unless a second letter, whicli I addressed to out Mission r.SIedliisn.'^ * 

Itoard on th«a2d instant, s^r hearing from Captain Collinson the proposal of 1 ._^ 

their Lordships, that the missionary should join tlie Expedition at the Sandivich 
Islands, should have had the efiret of ddaying his departure hH* a few dayv, I 
think it roost probable that he may be with ns early in the coarse of tlie present 
week. 'Whenever he may arrive, T am permaded that ho will be prepared to 
iollow any directions with which tlielr Lordships may be disposed, in the mean* 
time, to favour me. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) P. hn TrtAet 

« Seoretary to the Cbttrch nnd Missioua 
of the United Brethren. 


No.b*(D.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Ilamlton to the Rev. P. La Trobe 

Sii, Admiralty, 1 'i January 18.>0 

Ik reply to your letter of the I 4 th instant, I am commanded by my I^ords 
Commissioners ot the Admiralty to acquaint you, that their Loidshlps arc greatly 
obliged for youi generous exertions lu proem ing an interpreter for tne Expedition 
.ibout to pioceed m search of Sir J. Franklin, and my Lords would be glad to 
hear that Mr Micrtscliing had been able to arrive in time to proceed with the 
piesent Expedition. My Lords would furtlier request you to be the medium of 
cciminnnuatiiig to the Diiectors oi the Brethren Mission the expression ot their 
best thanks for then leady and active participations in their Lordships' views, and 
for the valuable aid they have rendered the Expedition in affording the services 
of one of their most able servants. 

I am, Ac. 

(signed) fF. A. S, HamiltoH. 


No. 8* (E.) 

Copy of a LETTER fiom the Rev. P. La Trobe to Captain Hamilton. 

Sir, 27 , Ely-place, 1G January 18 .T 0 . 

I COSH not a moment m informing you that hlr. Miertsching has just arrived 
in London, and m requesting that yon will have the goodness lu iurnish me (if 
possible, by the return of the messenger, or in the course of the evening) with 
any directions the Lords Commissioners of he Admiralty may have to commu- 
meate with reference to hi» outfit, and the day 011 which he sliould join the 
'* Enterpri/e” and “ Invcstigatoi ” at Plymoadi. 

If you think it at sU desirable, I shall have itrach pleasure in calling uiion 
you at the Admiralty to'morrow morning, at any hour you may be pleased to 
appoint as most convenient. 

I trust yon will excuse the haste and informality (if thu, letter, and of the 
acknowledgment which 1 beg very respectfully to offer to the Lords CommiS' 
sioners of the Admiralty, in return for the expression of their aatisfection »t fee 
ready cmttpliatiee of our Alission Board with their applichtiob, vyhidk you have 
so kindly conveyed to me, smd which 1 shall not fail to oomn)«ui><sist& to my 
ecclesiastical* superiors. r -' 

' I am, Ac, 

(rigned) P. Ha 

vEecretary, Ac Ac. 
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. ■ . Cpi^T^^a,LlAj^rlSR from Cap^^, ^ 

■"■ ■•' ■ .<f' v--‘ V 

' l ilAVB received and laid before my. J^td^ Comibia^iaeifa of jihe-Adft^^ 
yodr lettjpr of this da^’is date, and am commanded by their lidifdships to ac<]uaint 
ydut ^bat'they have heard of the arrival of Mr. Miertschin^ vrith much satisfac¬ 
tion, and consider that the object for wbicli his services haa been obtained would 
be best served by his proceeding at once“’to Devbiiport.' ’■ 

Orders will be sent to the Admiral (Sir W. Gage) at Devonport to aid Captain 
Collinson in fitting out Mr. Miertsching at that port; but should there be any 
particular articles of outfit known to you,. or specified by Mr. Miertsching as 
essentially necessary or desirable for the service on whiotL;. he is to be engaged, 
and whicn can be best procured in liOndon, my Lords would be greatly obliged 
to you if you would give the necessary directions for Mr. Miertsching being 
supplied w'itb such .'irticlcs in Ixindon, previous to his departure for Devonport. 

As the ships will not be detained many more hours at Devonport, all that is 
required to be done in London should be done Without a moment’s delay. 

■ • I am, &c. 

(signed) W. A. Ji. Ifauiillon. 


No,8*(G.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Hamilton to Admiral Sir H. Gage, 

. o.c. IT., Commander-in-chief at Devonport. 

Sir, Admiralty, 16 January IS.'K). 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint' 
you, that Mr. Miertsching, who is to be employed as an interpreter between 
Captain C6Ilin.son*s Esp^itiou and the Esquimaux, has just arrived in I.x)ndon, 
and their Lordships have desired him at once to proceed to Devonport.- 
. My Lords desire that you will call upon Captain Collinson to assist in pointing 
out what )s necessary to fit out Mr Miertsching on his arirval; and my Ixinis 
' request you will afford ail the aid m your power in equipping that gentleman, 
so as to occasion as little as possible detention to the ships. 

All expenses iniurred on tne above account are to be paid by you, and to be 
charged in your contingent account 

1 have, Ac. 

(signed; W. A. B. Hamltott 


No. 8* (H.^ 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Ilavnlton to Admiral Sir W. If. Gage, &.C.B 
Sir, Admiralty, 17 January 1850. 

I All commanded 1^ my Lords Gommissioners of the Admiralty to desire you 
will advance to Mr. Miertsching, interpreter of Esquimaux to the Arctic. Expedi¬ 
tion, any reasonable sum of money that you may consider necessary to provide 
for his mess at Ibe gun-toohi mfss of the *‘Eoterprize,*' charging the same in 
your exmtingent account. 

I have^ Ac. 

(signed) 7F. -9- Hamtton. 


i Copt of a LRTTElC from Captain to Ctotain CWfiitom, «»d. 

’ ' 'nf ttir'llajesiy^B Snip “foterinh^ * 

. . Sir. - ’ , jydmitalie?, 17 Jknwy W50. 

I»Ai* comtfltederf bv fire Ws tht Adreinsl^ to afcqtmint 

>G»i; timl Aey'cofilianAiifolfBsrtse^ ®^«maak pW 
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under your especial protection; that Mr. Miertsebing is to mess at the gun- Correspondtjoce; 
room table; and you are from time to time, and as you may deem necessary, to 
supply any reasonable sums that may be required for this gentleman’s mess, or ExpeJiiion, 
other necessary expenses, keeping an accouQt of the same for transmission to this .. 

office. T u c 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) W. A, B, Hamilton, 

__ i _ 


— No, — 

MEMORANDA and CORRESPONDENCE with reference to Captain 

CollinsoHs ExPBDiTioy. 

(A. to H.) 


No. 8 ** (A.) 

Memokanuum by Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Evbuy exertion should be made to reach the ice to the northward of Behring’s l^**^^* 

Straits by the 1st of August. Assistance from steam-vessels would be desirable. ^^iTCMwndcn^: 

As the southern margin of this body of ice has invariably been found to trend Capt. Collinsun'a 
in about a N.E. by E. and S.W. by W. direction, extending from one continent Expediiion. 

to the other, time will be saved by making it well to the eastward; /. <?., towards- 

the American coast, and not endeavouring to enter it to the southward or west¬ 
ward. The exact place for making this attempt must be left to circumstances,— 
such as the state of the ice, the wind, and the weather. The great object of tlie 
Expedition to be borne in mind is, to penetrate, if possible, to Banks’s Land, or 
even to Melville Island, with the hope of finding at onb of these places, or in 
the progress thither, some trace of the ships or crews composing the Expedition 
under Sir John Franklin. If unavoidably detained at the margin of the ice, there 
may be an opportunity of communicating with some of the Russian fur traders, 
so as to put them in possession of the papers in the Russian language whicli 
are to be provider!, offering rewards for assistance rendered to persons cast upon 
their shores; and, should any Esquimaux come off to the ships, an opportunity 
Euay thus be afforded for conveying the papers to the Russian posts. 

Althougli this is the first attempt ever made to enter the ice in this direction, 
w ith ships properly equipped for the purpose, there is no reason to anticipate any 
greater difficulties in this navigation than those encountered in other parts of the 
North Polar Sea; and, even in the event of not succeeding in reaching Banks’s 
Land .in the summer of the present year, it may be possible to make such progress 
as to afford a reasonable hope of effecting that object in the following season (1851). 

Indeed it is possible that, from the well-known fact of the climate being more 
temperate in a given parallel of latitude, in going westward from the Mackenzie 
River, some comparative advantage may be derived in the navigation of this part 
of the^ Polar Sea. 

It IS of importance to the security of the shins and of their crews that they 
should winter in some harbour or bay not at a distance from land, where the ice 
might be in motion during the winter ; and it will be desirable, should no land be 
discovered fit for this purpose, in the space at present unexplored between Point 
Barrow and Banka s Land, that endeavours should be made to reach the continent 
about the mouth of the Mackenzie River, or further eastward, towards Liverpool 
Bay, where there is reason to suppose sufficient shelter may be found, and in 
which neighbourhood, it appears, there is generally no ice to be seen from the 
shore for about six weeks in the months of August and September. Sir John 
Franklin’s Narrative of his Secondly Journey, that of Messrs* Dease and Siippson, 
and the Admiralty Charts, will furnish the requisite hydrographical inforihatiou 
relative to this line of coast, so far as it has been attained. 

The utmost economy should be exercised in the use of provisions and fuel. 
during the time the ships are in winter quarters; and if they should winter on or 
near the continent, there would probably be an. opportunity of increasing their 
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No. 

Memoranda and Stock of provisions by means of game or fish, and likewise of fuel, by drift or other 
5 aptfSoi]^n^^^ wood, td some considerable arnoi^nt. 

progress of the ships in 1850 have been considerable—for instance, aa 
far as llie meridian of 120"' \V.—the probability is, that tlie most practicable way 
of returning to England will be, still to push on in the same direction during the 
whole- season of 1851, with a view to reach Barrow s Straits, and take advantage, 
if necessary, of the resources left by Captain Sir James Iloss at Whaler Point, 
near Leopold Harbour; if not the same season, at least after a second winter. If, 
on the other hand, small progress should have been made to the eastward at the 
(:Io.se of the present summer, it might be prudent that when half the navigable 
season of 1851 shall have expired, no further attempts should l)e made in pro¬ 
ceed iug to the eastward, and that the r<.*inaining half of that season should be 
*>ocupied in returning to the westward, with a view to escape from the ice by way 
of Behring's StraituS after the winter of 1851-52, so as not to incur the risk of 
jjassing a third winter in the ice. 

During the summer season, the most vigilant lonk-out should be kept from the 
mast-lioails of both ships night and day, not only for the missing ships, but for 
iuiv cJetaclied |)arties belonging to them; and during the few hours of darkness 
which prevail towards the close of each reason's navigation, and also whc'u in 
winter (juarters, signals, by fires, blue lights, rockets or gnus, siiouid be matle fts 
tlie inccins of |joiiiting out the position of the ships to any detached parties belong¬ 
ing to llie missing Expedition. And in the spring, before tlic ships can be released 
Irora ilie ice, searching parties miglit be sent out in various directions, either in 
boats or by land, to examine tlie neighbouring coasts and inlets for ;*ny trace of 
the missing crews. 

('untions should be given in all siicli cases to detached parties, and indeed 
nn every other occasion, to be strictly on tlieir guard against any hostile attempts 
ijf large parties of the Estjuimaux, to whom, bow ever, every kindness should be 
shown consistently with a due and unceasing regard to the safety of the ships and 
people. 

In every part of the ahips’ progress, all prominent [^^ints of land should l)e as 
strictly examined a.s circumstances will permit, for any piles of* stones or flag 
staves near which information may have been deposited ; and this mode of leaving 
information (if the ships' proceedings should be adopted in all siluations where it 
may, by possibility, ho available for the relief of the missing crews; and in case of 
wintering on the continent, or being able to communicate with it during the sum- 
jner, all practicable means should be used to convey to England informatiour of 
the ships’ positions, proceedings and intentions, by letters intrusted to the natives, 
on promise of adequate remuneration on delivering, them to tlie nearest trading- 
posts, whether English or llussian. 


No. 8** (B.) 

Memokaxdum by Captain J5ee*://ey, dated 10 January 1850. 

If the progress of the Expedilioh be impeded by ice, the boats might be pusheiil 
forward ; but if the passage be free, a direct course should be steered for Melville 
Island, carefully keeping tlie two ships at all times throughout this and the rest 
of the voyage in company. ^ 

On rounding Point Barrow, there will probably be a choice of either entering 
tlia “ pack,** should it show itself in open floes, or of pursuing a lane of water 
along shore, until sufficient casting has been gained, and then branching off to the 
northward. The first would involve the probability of being beset on a shift of 
wind, and of being carried back; whilst the other, that of being set upon a 
sliallow' coast by the closing of the ice with the land; and as it is scarcely possible 
to provide for every contingency, choice might be left to proceed by that route 
which w^ould appear to be the best, and whicLu from appearances and information 
derivil^ on the spot, may most expeditiously itid safely lead toward the accom* 
piisiiment of the objeef of the voyage, taking care, if tiie ships should get 
beset, and driving w'estward in spite of all exertions, lo push in time for the 
land, and not to risk the chance of being carried westward of Point Barrow^ 
in which direction the decreasing soundings seem to mark the presence of banks 
upon which ihc ice would ground, and the pressure become y;ry heavy in conse- 
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No-»« 

ouence of tlic strong tides %vbicH|^revail about Point BarroW. Captam Momorsi^ 

of the “ Herald,” may perhaps be able to speak this being the case. * 

The endeavours 16 push Ibrward might be continued until the 30th of August j?.xpcHlitioh: 
at'latest, at ivhich time,, if the ships bo ildl near some land |rhere they can — 
conventcntly pass a winter, they must direct their course for the' mainland, and 
seek a secure harbour in which they could remain. And on no account should 
they risk a winter in the pack, in consequence of the tides and shallow water lyins: 
off the coast. 

Should the Expedition reach Herschcl Island, or any other place of refuge on 
the coast near the mouth of the Mackenzie or Colville Rivers, endeavours should 
be made to communicate information of the ships'position and summer’s ))roceed- 
inas through the Mudson’s Bay Company or Russian settlements, and by means of 
interpreters; and no opportunity should be omitted of gaining from the natives 
information of the missing vessels,^as well as of any boat expeditions that may 
have gone forward, as well as of the party under Dr. Rac. 

If nothing should be heard of iSir John Franklin in 1850, parties of observation 
slioiild be sent forward in the spring to intercept the route the ship wouhl have 
pursued, and in other useful directions between winter quarters and Melville 
island ; taking especial care that (hey return to the ship before the time of libera¬ 
tion of the ships arrive, which greatly depends upon their locality. 

Then, on the breaking up of the ice, should any favourable appearance of the 
icc present itself, the Expedition might be left free to take advantage of such a 
prospect, or to return round Point Barrow; making it imperative, however, eith'er 
to ensure their return, so far as human foresight maybe exercised, or the certainty 
of tlieir reaching Melville Island at the dose of that season, and so securing their 
return to England in 1852. 

But. if, after every precaution and endeavour, they sliould be compelled to 
make a retrograde course, they should strictly observe what has been said about 
wintering in tlie pack; and communicating information of their proceedings to the 
Admiralty. 

If, after all, any unforeseen event should detain the sliips beyond the period 
conteinfdatcd above, every exertion should be used, by means of boats and inter¬ 
preters, to communicate with the Mackenzie; and should any casualty render it 
necessary to abandon the vevssds, it should be borne in mind that the reserve- 
:^liip will remain at her quarters until the autumn of 1853, unless she hears 
of the safety of the ships and boats in other directions; while in the other quarter, 

Fort Maepherson, at the entrance of the Mackenzie, may be relied upon as un 
asylum. 

I'he “ Plover,” or reserve-ship, should be provided with three years’ provisions 
for her own crow, and for contingencies besides. She should be placed as near 
as possible to Point Barrow, and provided with interpreters, and the means of 
ulfering rewards for information ; and she should remain at her ([uarters so long 
as there can be any occasion for her presence in the Arctic Seas; or, if she does 
not hear anything of the Expedition under Captain Collinson, as long as her 
provisions will last. 

In the event of being beset, and requiring a dock in the floe in which the ship 
may be placed, away from the danger of the pressure and grinding of the packed 
ice, Captain Collinson might advantageously make use of the exploding cylinders 
supplied him for blasting the ice, and blast a dock in a short time; as heavy 
pressure of the icc may be anticipated from its progress being suddenly arrested 
by shallow water. 

(signed) jP. TK Beechey, 


No. 8** (C.) 


MEKOKANDim bj^Dr, Sir John Richardsoti. ^ 

SijouLD Captain Collinson be cotnpelledt by the state of the ice within 
BehAng’s Strail^ to coast the continebtal shores of America, the only native 
peoplsbewill be cer^iii of feeing Bxe the Esquimaux. It may, therefore, be 
of sorvico to hint to be made acquaioted with the folipwiiig patiiculars respecting 
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Mexactranda and The Esquimaux tribes which frequent the blasts lying between Point Barrow 
CapL^SllinX's ™ Mackenzie are compj||ptively poputoUs, but they are, on the wjholey 

Expedition. ** well-disposed, and not prone to violence. It is, however, necessary, that small 
boat parties sliced be on their guard when in the Vicinity of a large body of 
Esquimaux; as the temptation of appropriating the iron-work and other articles 
of value to them in possession of the Europeans might be too great for the 
natives to withstand, and might lead to a treacherous attack. If mischief be 
intended, the women are generally called in to aid, by crowding round the 
Europeans, distracting their attention, and giving an opportunity for their men 
to make an effective rush. If a boat is to be assailed, the women’s baidars or 
ooiniaks are run alongside, and across the bows, so as to afford a platform, upon 
which the men can easily disembark from their kayachs and overpower a small 
crew. Tlicsc attacks are seldom planned and carried on without many expres¬ 
sions of encouragement being bandied about among the assailants, and one who 
understands the language can almost always detect a conspiraicy in the outset. 

It is a good precautionary measure totally to prohibit the oomiaks from 
coming alongside, and to permit only one or two of the kayachs to approach at a 
time; never suffering any of the natives to enter the boats, as whoever is admitted 
will not cease to inflame the cupidity of his countrymen by dcscriptiohs of the 
wealth he discovers there. On shore it is proper to draw a line, over which 
neither Europeans nor Esquimaux are to pass. This is a procedure well under¬ 
stood by the latter. 

All the Esquimaux are expert thieves, and if allowed to exercise their skill, 
the recovery of the abstracted articles is attende<l with difficulty, and a breach of 
harmony, if insisted upon ; or if not, further attempts arc promoted. Particular 
caution as to these points is requisite at the mouth of the Mackenzie, where the 
Esquimaux, having been long practised in war with a neighbouring Indian tribe, 
are more daring and apt in stratagem. 

The Esquimaux between Cape Barrow and the Mackenzie tcarry on a traffic 
along the coast, the western party meeting the eastern ones lor that purpose at 
Point Barter, in the middle of summer (early in August). They do not, as far 
as I have been able to learn, communicate directly with the Russian posts, but 
receive the articlo.s of trade through the medium of a conterminous tribe of 
Indians. Thc.se Indians, named generally Tchutski, inhabit tlie interior of llns- 
sian America, down to Cook’s Inlet, and extend eastward to tlie mountains which 
skirt the Mackenzie. A few also frequent the lowest of the Hudson’s Bay posts 
oh tfaq^t river, where they are designated fjouchnux. The Tchiitski are an active, 
intelligent people, versed in trade, and using strings of white enamelled beads as 
a medium of exchange. They are on friendly terms with the Esquimaux, with 
whom they can converse, and barter with them articles obtained from the 
Russians for fox skins and other furs. Some of them are furnished with fowling- 
pieces, but none of the Esquimaux as yet posses.s that weapon. Both nations 
liold in great value tobacco, siiufl^ white enamel beads, dentaiium shells, iron or 
copper kettles, saws, hatchets, chisels, knives and files. 

A few parties of the Tchutski occasionally visit the Esquimaux on the coastJn 
the summer time, and some of the Esquimaux spend the winter on the Tchutski 
lands, associating with the hunters. It is, therefore, probable, that if papers 
in the Russian language be freely distributed on the coast, some of them may 
reach the fur ppsts, and make the presence of the Expedition on the cokst and 
its objects known to the fur traders; and this object will be more raadily 
attained if the natives can be made to understand that they will receive a reward 
if they bring an answer. Russian posts exist on the Yucan and its tributaries, 
and in Norton and Kotzebue Sounds, as marked on the Admiralty Arctic Chart, 
No. 2G0. 

If the Expedition should winter near the mouth of the Yucan or Colville, that 
river may be ascended in a boat in the month of June, before the sea ice begins 
to give way. The river varies in width from a mile and a half to two miles, and 
flows through a rich, well-wooded valley, abounding in moose deer, and having 
a comparatively mild climate. . A Russian trading post )ias been built on Jt, at 
the distance of three or four days' voyage from the sea, with the current; 'but as 
the current is strong, from nine tp twelve days must be allowed for its ascent, 
with the tracking line. It would be unsafe to relv upon receiving a supply 
of provisions at the Russian post, as it is not likely tW any stdCk beyond wnat 
is necessary for their own use is laid up by the traders;/and the moose deer 
- being 
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being ^ very ehy animal, is not .^ly shot by an unpractised hunter, but the MemqwiS^aiHi- 
reindeer ahound on the neighbouring hills, and^are much more approt^ablc. 

The white-fronted goose alsa breeds-in. vast flocks in that district of the country, 


The white-fronted goose alsa breeds in. vast flocks in that district of tti 
and may be killed in numbers, without difficulty, in the month of June 

111*. * __ ___1.1 _ Jl-j.__ 1 


If the i^xpedition should winter withiu a reasonable distance of the Mackenzie, 
Captain Coflinson may have it in Iiis pow^r to send despatches to England by 
that route. The river opens in June, and as soon as the ice ceases to drive, may 
be ascended in a boat with a fair v^ ind under sail, or with a tracking line;; The 


lowest post at present occupied by the Hudson’s Bay Company on this river is 
Fort Good Hope. The site of this post has been changed several times, but it 
is at ibis time on the right bank of tne river, in latitude 60* 16' N., and. is 10 or 


II days' voyage from the sea. At Point. Separation, opposite to the middle 
channel of the delta of the river, and on the"" promontory %vhich separates the Peel 
and the Mackenzie, there is a can of pemmican (80 lbs.) buried, 10 feet distant 
from a tree, which has its middle branches lopped off, and is marked on the trunk 
with a broad arrow in black paint. A 6re was made over the pit in which the 
case is concealed, and the remains of the charcoal will point out the exact spot. 
This hoard was visited last year by a party from Fort McPherson, Peel’s River, 
when air^'as safe. 


A boat party entering the river as soon as it opens would reach Fort Good 
Hope about the end of June, and it is proper for Captain Collinson to know, that 
at that season the Esquimaux muster in large force, and ascend to Point Sopara-* 
lion, where they trade with the Loucheux, or make war upon them, according.to 
circumstances. After passing Point Separation, the boat party would sec families 
of Loucheux and Hare Indians on the banks of the river. These people live in 
constant dread of hostile visits from the Esquimaux, and will, and arc in, the 
habit of concealing themselves immediately on observing a boat or canoe, until 
they have ascertained that it is manned by white men. These Indians may be 
fully trusted, and .the sight of an English ensign will give them confidence to 
approach. 

Captain Collinsoit’s desmtehes may be forwarded up the river from Fort Good 
Hope by.Indians engagcd^erc, but it is not likely that any of the Company’s 
servants could go on with it, as there are seldom more than one or two left at a 
post in the summer, the rest' being employed in conveying the furs oqt, and 
bringing stores in, during the whole open season. bags of pemmican, 

weighing !)0 lbs. each, were deposited at Fort Good Hope in 1848, and would 
remain there last summer tor the use of any boat parties that might asccj^ the 
river in 1849 ; but it is probable that part, or the whole, may have been ufed by 
tlic Company by next year. 

A boat party should be furnished with a small seine and a short herring net, 
by the use of which a good supply of fish may often be procured in the eddies or 
sandy bays of the Mackenzie. They should also be provided with a good supply 
of buck-shot, swan-shot, duck-shot, and gunpowder. The Loucheux and Hare 
Indians will readily give such provisions as they may happen to have, in 
exchange for ammunition. They will expect to receive tobacco gratuitously, as 
they are acccustomed to do from the traders. 

The Mackenzie is the only water-way by which of the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany’s posts can be reached from the Arctic Sea. There is a post on the Peel 
River '^hich enters the delta of the Mackenzie, but no supplies can be procured 
there. To the eastward of the Mackenzie no ship-party would have a chance 
of reaching a trading post, the nearest to the sea being Fort Resolution, on Great 
Slavw.Lake, situated on the 61st parallel of latitude, and the intervening hilly 
country, intersected by numerous lakes and rapid rivers, could not be crossed by 
such a party in less than an entire summer, even could they depend on their 
guns for a supply of food. Neither would it be advisable for a party from the 
ships to attempt to reach the posts on the Mackenzie by way. of the Coppermine 
River and Fort Confidence; as in the absence of means of transport across Great 
Bear Lake, the journey rpuud that irregular sheet of water would be long and 
hazar,^us. Bear lake River is more than 50 miles long, and Fort Norman, 
the.hibarest post on ihe Mackenzie, is 30 miles above iU mouth. Mr. Rae was 
inim^ted .to engage an Indian family or to bunt on the tract of country 

.b^ween tbe ^jpperm^e and Great pear. in the auihmer, of 1850.; but no 

^gMhraltaiics^llan be placed on ihese, Indians. remaining long there, as they 

^ desert 
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lomoqni^ ant! desert their hantiiijir quarters oh very alarms, berug in continual dread of 

imaginary. ' ^ k . . . • . 

^j^pWition. A case OF pemiTiican was buried m the summrt of the bank, about four or five 

miles from the summit of Capo Dathurst, the spot being marked by a pole plant^ 
in the earth, and the exact locality of tlie deposit by a fire of drift wood, much of 
which would remain unconsumed. 

Another cose was deposited in a deft of a rock on a small battlcmented clifl', 
which fdrms the extreme part of Cape l?ar^J^ The case was covered with loose 
stones; and a pile of stones, painted red and white, was erected immediately in 
front of it. Tins cliff’ resembles a cocked-hat in some points of view, and projects 
like a tongue from the base of a rounded bill, which is MO or 000 feet high. 

Several cases of pominican were left exposed on a ledge of rocks in latitude 
(i8® 3r/ N., oj)posite Lambert Island, in Dolphin and Union Straits, and in a bay 
to the westward of Cape Knisenstern, a small boat and 10 pieces of pemmican 
%vcre deposited under a high cliff' above high-water mark, without concealment. 
The Esquimaux ou this part of the coast are not numerous, and from the position 
of this hoard, it may escape discovery by them ; but 1 have every reason to believe 
that the locality has been visited by Mr. Rae in the past summer. A deposit of 
larger sizx:, near Cape Kendall, has l)een more certaijily visited by Mr. ]^e. 

In regard to diet. Captain CoHinsoii may be informed, that in the summer 
lime the usual allowance on board Her Majesty’s ships is sufficient, but in the 
wintcf?liiiie, and especially when the temperature is unusually low, and the men 
arc* employed on any fatiguing labour which increases the frequency of the 
icspiratiori, additi6iial food is requisite, and particularly of fat meat or other food 
which furnishes a large supply of carbonaceous matter. When the temperature 
of the atinos])here is very low, much carbon is exhaled from ihe lungs; and if the 
waste be not supplied by food, it is taken from the body, impairing its vigour and 
poiver of resistance. The use of ardent spirits tends to diminish this waste, but it 
is at the expense of animal heat; for it is the activity of the respiration, inducing 
the exhalation of carbon, that is the most elTective means of generating animal 
beat. With an empty stomach the power of resisting cxlerhal cold is greatly 
iin]>aired ; but when the process of digestion is going on vigorously, even with 
comparatively scanty clothing, the heat, of the body i.s preserved. There is in the 
winter time, "in higii latitudes, a craving for fat or oleaginous food, and for such 
occasions it may be w'ell to preserve the flesh of seals, walruses or bears, issuing 
it as an extra article of diet. The necessity for increased food, in very cold 
wcath^', is not so great wlien the people do not work. 

A.S a measure tmiding to preserve the health of the crews, 1 would recommend 
that the men’s bedding should be opened out and dragged backwards and forwards 
in the loose snow in the winter, and then hung up on lines till the evening. In 
this way blankets may be effectually cleaned from dirt and condensed perspiration, 
and more easily than by washing- 

(signed) John Richardson^ 

Medical Inspector. 


J\o. 8**“^ (D.) 

Copy of a LETTER from J. Parker^ Rsq., Secretary of the Admiralty, to 
//, C. Addington. Esq., Foreign Office. 

Sir, Admiralty, 19 December 1849. 

I AM commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to send^you 
herewith, for the information of Viscount Palmerston, copies of two memoranda 
from Sir John Richardson, proposing the issue of the same in the Russian language, 
pointing out a means of endeavouring to afford assistance to the Expedition in the 
Polar Seas under the command of (!!aptain Sir J. Franklin; and I am to state that 
it is most desirable that no time should be lost in this and other arrangements; but 
my Lords are unwilling to take, or sanction, any steps of this nature, without 
ascertaining through the Foreign, Office whether there will be any objection on the 
part of the Russian government. " 

T am', &c. ' ' ’' 

(signed) . Ptirkdr. 

' Enclosure ■ 
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Enclosure No. I, to No. 8** (D.) 

' MemwaiJda.Mjrt s. 

MsMOHANDuai from Sir 

15 December 1841). 

Their JLiordships propose, that the following Paper might state, that— 

The discovery ships under Sir John Franklin sailed from England in 1845, 
and were last seen in Baffin’s Bay in July of that year, sUjering for Lancaster 
Sound. 

The ships not having returned at the time expected, search was made for 
them by two Expeditions, which found no traces of them to the eastward, nor on 
the North Sea coast between tlie Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers. Hence it 
is inferred,«tliat the sliips liuve. been blocked up in the ice iu the vicinity of 
Melville. Island (or the adjoining lands), from vrhence neither Lancaster Sound 
nor the continental coast to tlie south could be reached with the means the 
crews possessed. Further search is to be prosecuted by the British Government 
in the summer of 1850. Two ships (the Enterpvi/.c” and “ Inve.stigator,”) 
commanded by Captain Collinson and Commander M*Clurc, are to enter Behring s 
Straits, and to penetrate, if possible, to tlie western extremity of.Melville Island, 
there to winter, and make further search, in the spring of 1851, for the crews of 
the lost ships. 

The aid of the oUicers of the Russian Fur Company and of all his Imperial 
Maje.sty’s subjects is earnestly solicited in the humane endeavour to rescue siiqh 
of the missing crews as may succeed in reaching the.shores of the continent. And 
it is conceived that this aid may be effectually rendered by offering to the 
Esquimaux and TchutAi the promise of a liberal reward of kettles, saws, knives, 
beads or such other articles of commerce as lliey covet, for any effectual relief 
iiiforded to any while men that may be cast on their coasts, and for conducting 
tlieni in safety to a neighbouring fur post. 

The Englisli Admiralty will defray the expense of such rewards, on applica¬ 
tion, &.C. &.C. 

4 

This memorandum should he translated into the Russian Inngnnge, and plcn- 
tifully circulated alons? the northern coasts of Siberia, and throughout his Imperial 
Majesty's American doiniiiions; 200 or 300 copies printed ; and attached to 
each copy should be an order from the Russian 9dinistcr in London, enjoining 
ail Russian .subjects, in the Emperor’., name, to carry out the objects therein 
named. . 

(signed) W. E. Parry. ' 


Enclosure No. 2, to No. 8** (D.) 

AnDiTiONAT. Memoh.sndl'M from Sir John likhardson. 

15 December 1849. 

The only post of the Russian Fur Company known to me us being conveniently 
situated for communication with the Tchutski and Esquimaux who inhabit the 
Arctic coasts of America, is one situated on the Yucan River, not far from its 
junction with the Polar Sea in Gwvder Bay, and near the 150th meridian. Tlie 
natives report that the Russian traders on the Yucan receive their supplies from 
a fort Jn Norton Sound, and that there is another fort in the north-east corner of 
Kotzebue’s Sound. Papers left at either of these places might he transmitted by 
the. traders to the Yucan ; and it would be advisable to send some copies to the 
Russian Company’s dendt at Sitka, and to place some in the hands of their agent 
at the %adwlcb Islands ^ 4 ^ 

The Hudwn’s Bay Company’s, agent at., the Sandwich Islands, by means of 
their .Reamers wt^iich trade .witb the Russian American posts, might also distribute 
some.copies of &e Paper at the places they touch at, so as to multiply the chances 
of their reaching their destination. 

Another and perhaps a more certain route fo the Russian j[)ost on the Yucau 
may. alsp ,he femnd though, the aid of thd Hudson’s Day Company by the 
Alackenzie.^ Compahy^^fBcer PietTe)i house on the Rat EUver might 
commit some copies of the I^per to tiie native hunters, and promise them the 
,107.:, . M4. volue 
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value of a few articles of trade (say from 11. to 51 "iterliog), if, either dir^Ay' 
or. through the medium of intervening tribes, they brought an ackndwiedgmeht oY' 
the communication from the Russian officer. 

The ships bound to Behring’s Straits might take some of the Papers. Other 
copies might be sent, vid Panama to the Pacific, at once, to be forwarded to the 
Sandwich Islands, and thence by our Naval Commander in’Chief to the Russian 
posts, as before stated; and the Hudson's Bay Company could forward some to 
the Mackenzie in the spring, when their canoes go to the north. 


Enclosure No. 3, to No. 8** (D.) 

No time should be lost, 1 submit, in translating and dispersing tht first memo¬ 
randum-, and of inviting the attention of the Hudson's Bay Company to the 
•means suggested by Sir S. Richardson, in the second. 

(signed) JF, Beaufort. 


No. 8** (E.) 

Copy of a LETTER from H. U. Addington, Esq., to John Parker, Esq. 

Sir, Foreign Office, 2 January f850. 

With reference to your letter of the 19tli ultimo, I am directed by Viscount 
Palmerston to transmit to you a copy of a despatch from Baron Brunnow, and I am 
to request that, in laying the same before the Lords Comthissioners of the Admi¬ 
ralty, you will move their Lord.ships to favour Lord Palmerston with their opinion 
thereupon, to enable his Lordship to reply to Baron Brunnow. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) II. U. Addmjton. 


• Enclosure to No. 8 ** (E.) 

Ashburnham House, le ^ Decembre 1849. 

Lb Baron Brunnow pr^sente ses compliincns .a M. le Vicomte Palmerston, et eii 
rcpousc ii la communication qu’il a bien voulu lui adresser, sous la date du 22 dc 
cc roois, a I'honneur d’informer Son Excellence qu'une intervention de sa part 
aupr^s dcs autorit^-s do la Compagnic Russc Americaine, en d^assant les limites 
de ses attributions, serait loin dc remplir le but propose avee autant d’cfficacitii 
quo le ferait unc disposition directc faite d’ordre dc I’Empereur. 

Cennaissant I’int^r^t bienvcillant que >Sa Majest^ a design^ prendre au succ^s 
des mesures dejii anterieiiremcnt prises pour aller:) la recherche de TExp^ditiin de 
Sir John Franklin, le Baron de Brunnow se fera un devoir empress^ de porter k 
la connaissance de I'Empereur la pr^sente communication de M. le Vicomte Pal¬ 
merston, accompagn^e du memorandum y annexd, dans la persuasion que le Gou- 
verncment Imp6'ial avisera aux moyens les plus utiles pour pr£ter h I’ex^cution 
du plan projetf: toutc la co-op4ration en son pouvoir. 

Lc Baron Brunnow profite, &c. &c. 


No.8**(F.) 

Copy of a LETTER from-Cnptain HamUton to H. U. AddiagUnt, Esq.. ■ 
Sir, Admiralty, 6 January .18^. 

In reply to your letter of the 2d^nstant, transmitting a copy of a dos^tph 
from the Russian minister at this court, relative to assistwee being rehder^ by 
the Russian Government in endeavouring to obtain tidings^ of the Expedi^n- 
under Sir J. F|ranklin, I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of:, thd Ad¬ 
miralty to acquaint ^ou, for the information of Viscount Falmenton, that ngr Lords 
are very sensible of the kind interest with which Baton Brunnow is endeavouring 
to forward their Lordships’ wishes; and the accodipan]ring memorendom is now 

forwarded' 
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forwftnl«d to Lord Polmerotoa for toBosmissioa to Qbkki Brannow, with thdr 
Lordrbip*' reqvoiit that U nay be pripted in Boniaoi ood ciKaluted along the 
northern coasts of Siberia, and of hie Imperial, Mfues^’s dominions in North 
America i and my Lords would to expresa their earnest hope that the bene¬ 
volent interest already evinced by hia Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
in the metres hitherto taken mr the succour of Sir John Franklin, will be 
extended to* the present proposal; and that the powerful aid of the Emperor will 
be further atforded their Lordships, by his Imperial Majesty’s issuing his own 
orders upon the subject. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) W. A. B. Hamhm. 


Enclosure to No. 8 ** (F.) 


(Copy.) 

5 January 1860. 

Their Lordships propose that the following Paper be printed in the Russian 
language:— 

’* The discovery ships, under Sir John Franklin, sailed from England in 184.5, 
and were last seen in Baffin’s Bay in July in that year, steering fur Lancaster 
Sound. 

“ The ships not having returned at the time expected, search was made for them 
by two Expeditions, which found no traces of them to the eastward, nor on the 
noiihein sea-coast of America, between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers. 
Hence it is inferred thatf the ships have been blocked op in the ice in the vicinity 
of Melville Island, or the adjoining land; from whence neither Lancaster Sound 
nor the continental coast to the south could be reached with the means the crews 
possessed. 

“ Further search will be prosecuted by the British Government in the summer of 
1850. Two ships, the ‘Enterprize’ and ‘ Investigator,’commanded by Captain 
Collinson and Commander M'Clure, are to enter Behring’s Straits, and to penetrate, 
if possible, to the western extremity of Melville Island, there to winter, and make 
further search in the spring of 1850 for the crews of the lost ships. , 

*' I'hc aid of the omcers of the Russian Fur Company, and of all fais Imperial 
Majesty's sul^ects, is earnestly solicited in the humane endeavour to rescue such 
of the missing crews as may succeed in reaching the shore of the continent. 

“ And It IS conceived that this may be effectually rendered by offering to the 
Esquimaux and Tchutski the promise of a liberal reward of kettles, saws, knives, 
beads, and such other ai tides of commerce as they covet, for any effectual relief 
affonled to auy white men that may be cast on their coasts, and for conducting 
them in safety to a neighbouring fur-post. The English Admiralty will defray 
the expense of such rewards on application.” 

1 bis memorandum should be plentifully circulated along the northern coasts of 
Siberia, and those of his Imperial Majesty's American dominions; and attached 
to each copy should be an order from the Russian Government, enjoining all 
bis Imperial Majesty’s subjects, in the Emperor’s name, to carry out the objects 
therein. 


No. 8** (G.) 

Copy of a LEITER from H. U. Addington, Esq., to John Parker, Esq. 

Sir, Foieign Office, 14 January 18.50. 

With reference to your letter of the 5 th instant, I am directed Viscount 
Palfnmvton to transmit tp you, for the information of the Lords Coromissionara of 
the Admiralty, a copy of a note from Baron Brannow, stating that every step will 
be taken to second the measures taken by the Admiralty for the diseoreiy of the 
Expedition under Sir John Franklin. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) if. U, Addv^Um, 
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Enclosiire to No. 8.*^ (G,) ,, ' ' 

AsblHirDllom Hou8e» 11 JattrUnrldlljiO; 

Le BErbn Brunnow pr^ente ses OOmpIinieiis' fe'Vic^tio ]Pdmejrs^ii^ ,(rt 
p& T^ii«e b m note du 10 de ce mois, k’^prem de Ini rili|d^ W 

efpph»inaiie|it qu’il mettra k sccbndei' lee mnivee pu^ 

idler & la r6:hercbe de V£xp6ditton de Sir John Franklin. v ^ ^ ' 

Bans ce but, le Baron de Brunnow s’tat fait nn devoir de tranemettre k W. le 
Chancellier de I’Empire le memorandum r^ig4 par le bureau* de I'A^irautli’ et 
dont la publication en langue Russe pouvait faciliterj peut-4tre, le euec^ de ies 
r^chercnesi [mr I’assistance des habitans du nord de la Sib4rie, et des' ralonies 
Russes sur la cdte noid>oiiest d’Am6rique. 

Lc Baron Brunnow profile, &c. &c. 


^ No. 8** \II.) 

Copy of a LTTTER from his F,xcelleucy the Baron Brutaum to 
Viscount Palmerston. 

I . Asliburnham House, ce 1850. 

My Lord, 3 Mars 

J’si eu I’honneur d’informer votre Excellence que jc m’4taia empress^ de 
'solIiciterrappuiduGouvcrncment Impdrial en faveur des nouvelles demarches faites 
en Angleterre pour aller 4 la rdcherche de 1’Exp4dition de Sir J. Franklin. 

Je viens de recevoir une communication officielle, qui m'annonce I’accueil 
favorable qu’^ obtenu le recours que j’ai fait dans ce but au Gouyeroement 
Imperial. 

II a adress4 aussitdt les ordres n^ccssaires au Directeur-en-Chef des colonies 
Russes sur la cdte nurd-ouest d’Amdrique, afin de lui recommander d’offrir toutes 
les facilitds en son pouvoir aux ofiiciers de la Marine Koyalc envoyds k la d£coU' 
verte des traces de I’ancienne Expedition. 

Ces ordres sent renferinds dans le paquet cUjoint, que je m’empressc de voos 
faire parvenir. My Lord, uvec p.ri^re de le transmettre k I’Amirautd. 

' De pl6s, le Minist^re Imperial m’annonce que la publication dont votre Exoel* 
lence m’a communiqud le proJet, traduitc en langue Russe au nombre de 300 
exeroplaires, sera distribute au priutems prochain parmi les habitans do littoral 
vers lequel se dirigent les prtsentes rtcherches. 

En portant ces dispositions k la connaissance du Gouverncment de Sa Majestt 
Britannique, je profile de cette occasion, &c. 

(signt) Brunnow. 


— No. 9. — 

REPORTS of the Hydroukapher of the Admiralty and the Second Seoeb- 
TARY, with the Opinions of Captain Sir W. Edward Puny, Captuin Sir 
George Back, Captain Beechey, Dr. Sir John Richardson, and Colonel 
Sabine, r. a., on the proposed Expedition to Barrow Straits, 


(A to II.) 


No.9(A.) 

Memorandum by Rekr^dmiral Sir Francis Relief, lc. c. B., Hydrofi^ldUff 
of the Admliulty: dated 29 Jammry'I860. 

No. Q« y "--'--' ^ ^ ' . ' ' ■ ■ ’ 

Rrportfi on ih«p^. L The Behring’s Stp|itiEEpedUionbeingatIc^hfairly.off,it^>p^ ^)f 9 D^|o 
poMd Bsp^iUpii,boa duty to aubmitto their 'Lo^shipsthat.no thuti i|>jtPpldno>v’bel9pt in.i^jRifiOTi% 
V> Bsrm* Strsito. jj^|Q|:her EPt .of vesaels to,rp.Qew the search on the opposite ride, through. 

B^y i and tbn.bring the fifth year that the “ Erebus"' and “Terror”fasire b^ 
abs^t,.Eod probably reduced of fopd aiid fue), it n)f^ be 

..Eririmril 



nMumed that this search should be so conbiete and effectiial as to leave un* 

ex^mbied place in which, by any of the suppositions that have been put KJttSSsfe 

««»»«*• I 

B» j. {’ranklin ia not» mwo pa tretit hit ordora \rith levity, end therefore his 
‘hnt wasundovht^Iy madei in the direction of Melrilte IsIm^, sod not to 

the westward. If foiled id that attempt, he naturally hauled to the southward, 
and using Banks’ Land as a hanier a^in&t the northern ice. he would try to 
make westing under its lee. 'thirdly, if both of these roads were found closed 
against his advance, he perhaps availed himself of ode of the four passages 
between the Parry Islands, including the Wellington Channel. Or, lastly, he 
may have returned to Baffin’s Bay, and taken the inviting opening of Jones’ 

Sonnd. 

3 . AU those four tracks must therefore be diligently examined before the search 
can be called complete, and the only method of rendering that cxamioation prompt 
and efficient will be thiough the medium of steam; while only useless expense* 
and reiterated disapiwintinont will attend the best efforts of sailing vessels, leaving 
the lingering survivors of the lost ships, as well as their relatives in England, in 
equal despair. Had Sir James Ross been in a steam vessel, he would not have 
been surrounded by ire and swept out of the Strait, but by shooting under the 
protection of Leopold Island, he would have waited there till that fatal field had 
inssed to the eastward, and he then would have found a perfectly open sea up to 
Melville Island. 

4. The best application of steam to in-goiog vessels would be Eriesson’a screw; 
but the screw or paddles of any of our moderate*sued vessels might be made to 
elevate with facility. Vessels so fitted would not lequire to be fortified in an 
extraordinary degree, not more than common whalers. From the logdike quiescence 
with which a sailing vessel must await the crush of two approaching floes, they 
must be os strong as wood and iron can make them , but the steamer slips out of 
the reach of the collision, waits till the sliock is past, and then profiting by their 
mutual recoil, darts at once through the transient opening. 

5. Two such vessels, and each of them attended % two tenders laden with coals 
and provisions, would be suflicient for the mam lines of search. Every prominent 
point of land where notices might have been left would be visited, details of their 
aiwn proceedings would be deposited, and each of the four tenders would be left 
in proper positions as points of rendezvous on which to tail back. 

6 . Besides these two branches of the Expedition, it would be well to allow the 
whaling Captain (Penny) to carry out his proposed undertaking. His local know* 
ledge, his thorough acquaintance with all the mysteries of the ice navigation, and 
bis welUkiiown skill and resources, seem to point him out as a most valuable 
auxiliary. 

7. But whatever vessels may be chosen for this seivice, I would beseech then 
Lordships to expedite them; all oui attempts have been deferred too long; aud 
theie IS now reason to believe that very early in the season, in May or even in 
April, Baffin’s Bay may be crossed before the accumulated ice of winter spreads 
over its surfecof It they arrive rather too soon, they may very advantageously 
awut the proper moment in some of the Greenland harbours, preparing themselves 
for the coming efibrts and struggles, and procurmg Esquimaux interpreters. 

fi. In order to press every resource into the service of this noble enterprise, 
the vessels should be extensively furnished with means for blastfH^ and splitting 
the ICO; perhaps circular saws might be adapted to the steamers, a launch to each 
patty, with a small rotaiy engme, sledges for the shore, and light boats with 
sledga bearings for broken ice fields; mlloons for the distribution of advertise* 
meats, and kites for foe explosion of lofty fire-balls. And, lastly, they should 
have vigorous and numerous crews, so that when detachments are away, other 
operations stioold not be intermitted for want of physical streogtli. 

9> A4 ^ founcR of theBoyalSocietyf some time ago, thought proper to lemhid 
foefir IxirasMps of the propriety of nistitoting this search, it would ho fair now to 
caU on that learned body for all the advice and sus^^esdoua that sotenoe and 
phRosop^ cap contntete towards 'foe accomplishment of foe great otyect on 
wMeh the eyes of all En^and, and iedoed of all foe worid, are now entirely 
fiatld. 

(signed) F. B. 

.iiil »lilii> .. «<ilSw ' 
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MEiroHANDUK by Captain HamUtoH, Seeretaijr tbe ikdinirdity 
dated 5 February 1860. 




With reference to Sir Francis Beaufort’s memorandum, it may be useful to 
advert to certain papers before the Board, relative to the ^tern search. 

1 would refer to three of those papers in particular, and would take them in 
the order of their date. 

On the 15th November 1840, a Mr. Hamilton, writing from Stromness, affirms 
positively that *‘od the day previous to Sir John .Franklin sailing from that place, 
he (Sir John Franklin) expressed his determination to endeavour to find apanage 
to the westward, through Alderman Jones’ Sound.” 

^r. Hamilton adds, that Sir John Franklin, during his stay at Stromness, 
expressed himself to this effect on several occasions/’ 

He further informs their Lordshins that his house was the last Sir John 
Franklin visited in this country, and tnat he is ready to refer their I^ordships to 
other gentlemen to whom Sir John Franklin expressed himself in similar terms.” 

Mr. Hamilton adds, that he is brother-in-law to Dr. Rae, the eminent chief 
trader and active coadjutor of Sir John Richardson, and of whose proceedings, 
since he separated from Dr. Richardson, the Board are now so anxious to hear. 

Now it cannot be doubted that Sir John Franklin is as little likely as any man 
to deviate from his orders, and it is therefore diHicuit to believe that he could have 
expressed himself as described by Mr. Hamilton. At the same time it is quite 
possible that Sir Johu Franklin may, in conversation, have referred to Jones’ 
Sound, and that Mr. Hamilton has construed his, mentioning Jones’ Sound in 
a conditional sense, as an unconditional statement of his intentions. 

I would now refer to other papers tending to show what the opportunities 
are which Jones’ Sound ofi'ers, and which could not be unknown to Sir John 
Franklin. 

Captain Penny, in the offers of his services to the Admiralty, of the 22d Decem¬ 
ber last, says, ‘Mf an early passage be obtained, I would examiile Jones’ Sound, 
as 1 have generally found in all my early voyages clear water at the mouth of that 
Sound ; and there is a probability that an entire passage by this route might 
found into' Wellington Strait. 

Captain Gravill, of the Abraham,” an old whaling captain, in his letter of 
the 25th January, alludes to his ** voyage” last year up Jones’ Sound, and sug¬ 
gests Jones’ Sound and Smith's Sound, together with other quarters, as points of 
search ; added to which there is (or at least was) a letter in this office from 
Captain Lee, of the “ Prince of Wales,” also an experienced Commander, in which 
he reports his having mistaken the entrance of Jones’ Sound, in thick weather, 
for Lancaster Sound, and that he sailed 100 miles up the Sound,,without meeting 
with obstructions of any sort, before he discovered his mistake; and that in 
running out of the Sound, the carpenter of the ship observed a cairn of stones on 
one of the headlands. 

Admitting, therefore, the utmost desire of Sir John Franknn to follow his 
orders, it is not unlikely that lie may have found a literal compliance with them 
iippossible; and their purport being to push to the westward, he would naturally 
take the. next mi|ans of doing so, if the first failed; and if on arriving off Lsn- 
caster Sound lie found obstruction from* ice or contrary winds, he would most 
probably make the attempt by Jones’ Sound- 

Added to this, and the circumstances of Sir John Franklin being well aware 
that both Jones’ and Smith’s Sounds, have always given promise of open water, 
the^e is the important fact that a diligent search has been made by Sir James Ross 
in Lancaster Sound and Prince Regent’s Inlet, and that no traces of Sir John 
Franklin having proceeded in that direction have been found by him. 

It may be therefore considered that there are aufficiehi rounds fcr institu|i'ag 
a specific and separate s^rch, both int^o Jones’ and Smitli s Sounds, and there is 
ri^bn to believe that this nifty be speedily and effectually done by a steainer. 

The narrative of Captain Parker^ of the ' ^*Truelove,” as well as the statements 
bf Uslptam Penny and Oravill/already referred lo/vioftld lead tb the aupj^ttbn 
tbcQ; in a fair season those Sbtinds ntfaybe leached witboht'^ vessel 
. coffisiob with the ice, knd ^itb the impoirtknt appliance tMs^ba^^ 

most ptohablyfprovft fo be the case r fief does it fbllMir'^thai the 



fitting a jst^m V(^I tp Jdbk into ^pnula need be cd* a very cpsUy or Ka 
plicated d^iirition, nor such as.to inVoIve anjr material loss oC time. «’ . m 

respeetiag the “ * 

epstera search. And with, resoect to .ajoy- !$apeditiph tnat may proceed sray 
of lapcaster Soufid, Captein Penny*s may We difficult to improve upoP. Captain 
Graviira I^ter also ofl^rs shme useful sugg'estiotis'i but the Question' may still ^ 
submitted to tlte Board of an. examination into Jones' and Smith’s' Sounds by 4 
steamer; as separate from the other. There are bffcera anxious and able' to uhder- 
take this search; it might be completed in a comparativjely short time; and might 
be tKe means of early sa^fying the public mind on one most important particular, 
viz;, the direction tidcen by Sir John Franklin in his carrying out the instructions 
of the Admiralty. ' . .. . 

(signed) fF. A, H. Hanlon. 

I would observe that, when the above was written, I had not seen the pap^by 
Dr. M'Cormick, in which great stress is laid upon.the necessity of a search into 
Jones* Sound. 

(signed) IV. A. B. HamUUm. 


Enclo.sure I, to No. 9 (B.) 

To the Secretary of the Admiralty, London. 


Sir, 


Stromness, 15 November 1849. 


1 CONSIDER it proper to put you in possession of the following information as 
to Sir John Franklin’s expressed determination regarding the route be purposed 
to follow on reaching Baffin’s Bay, which, if be lolibwed out according 'to his 
intention, I would submit that neither of the Expeditions yet sent out in search of 
Lira would have a chance of meeting with any trace of him or his party. 

During Sir Jojin Franklin’s stay here, 1 bad frequent opportunities of conversing 
with him on tne subject of his voyage, and the last house he visited in Great 
Britain was mine, on the day previous to his sailing from Stromness, on which 
occasion, as well as on several others, he expressed his determinatiop of endea¬ 
vouring to find a passage to tlie westward through Alderman Jones’s Sound, 
instead of Lancaster Sound ; and if he acted on this intention, it is not impro¬ 
bable that the shijis may have entered this unknown Sound, and got so fixed in 
the ice as to render it impossible for them to be extricated; and it will be recol¬ 
lected that the summer of 1845 was oQe of uncommon mildness in the northern 
regions, and consequent absence of ice to the northward of Devil’s Thumb (as 
the report of the whalers of that season fully proves) would add to the proba¬ 
bility of bis finding little obstruction to his reacning this point. 

I may mention that Sir John Franklin’s principal reason for attempting Aider- 
man Jones's Sound in preference to Lancaster Sound, was from his own know¬ 
ledge, or a strong impression (I do not remember which), that a gi^t current 
flowed out of it, indicating an open sea to the westward. 

t will feel obliged by your, laying this- information before my Lords Colti- 
miuio'nerR of the Admiralty; and if their Lordships should consider it of any 
importance, as regards futbre efforts that may be made to relieve our unfortunate 
countrymen,'! shall be happy to refer them to gentlemen here who heard Sir 
Jqhq express himself in similar terms to them. 

I 'iday also state that I am brother-in-law to Dr. Rae, who went out 'with 
Sir J, Richardson in the land-Expedition; and aS his relations are anxioha regard¬ 
ing his; safety, 1 would nteem it as a particular fovddr to be infoirthed of 4Wy 
accounts that inay reach the Admiralty regarding him, as it is- not -iitiprqbabie 
tbjs may bejhd case, withdut our knowing any thiiig regarding him. - 

: (signed) . 4 
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afalT^' Tmcti*” did not enter-Lancakli^r Sound; e!^ friora tbe iidbiQte 
8«^. of ftat giiUant oifiqer, it i».next tp impossible bjat some indiectVooa of dt^ 
stftuce have bben discovered. V ' 
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Enclosure 2, to No. 9 (B.) 

To the Secretary of the A.dmiraUy. 

Sir, Stromness, 11 February 1850; 

1 HAD tbe honourof addressing a letter to you on the 15th November last, 
relative to Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, to which I have not been favoured with 
a rd^ly ; but feeling deeply interested in the fate of bur gallant and enterprising 
countrymen, and being convinced in my own mind, from frequent personal com¬ 
munications witti Sir John Franklin, that, in the event of the state of the ice' in 
Baffin’s Bay permitting him, he would endeavour to penetrate Alderman 
Jones' Sound instead of Lancaster Sound, which I have no doubt he acted ou, 
as I have ascertained from persons who were in the whale ships in 1845, that the 
ice was quite open that season to the northward of the Devil’s Thumb. 

1 have myself coasted the north shore of Lancaster Sound as far to tbe west¬ 
ward as Maxwell Bay. I feel satisfied that, from the nature of the land that 
intervenes between Lancaster and Jones’ Sound, it is utterly impracticable that 
any passage could be effected across such a country; and should the Expedition 
have cached from the 85th degree of west longitude to the 90th, it is probable that 
the ships have been inextricably fixed in that unexplored and unknown region. 

I hope I will be pardoned for presuming to force my views upon the notice of 
my Lords Commi.ssioners of the Admiralty, but I feel that I should be culpable 
if I refrained doing so, under the circumstances 1 have mentioned; and I there¬ 
fore request the favour of your laying this communication before their Lordships, 
along with my former letter to you on this subject. .. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) J. M, Hamilton. 


No. 9 (C.) 

Copt of a LE'fTER from Captoivl* Hamilton to J, M. Ilamiltott, Esq. 

Sir, . Admiralty, 6 February 1850. 

Owivo to some inadvertence which it may be unnecessary to explain, but in 
which every apology is due to you, it would appear that your letter of 15th No¬ 
vember last, addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, had never been acknow- 
hidged. 

. 1 am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to refer to thrit 
letter, and in conveying to you the expression of their regret that it should have 
remained unanswered, to thank you at the same time for your communication. 

1 have, &c. * 

(signed) W: A. B. Handllon, CofA. 

Second Secretary to the Admiratty. 


.’‘No.9XD.).. ' 

>f a LETTER friim Captain Siir WrBdward to J. 

’ " ’ . * ^retary of the ALdmiraitvi I 

■■ ‘ , . -• ■ • \ - . . \y , i ' 

, Sir,?'. ; ; .. Haslar HospUal, 

With refmnce to the autajeet of the conference at which I had yeaterdt^ihe 
of belW prifeteAt alt. the Beard'cl Adimralto,vl.vhow» ia;obedieae%tb;i 0 bm 

to snba(th'BM.ftfli)wy>9eoibiidet|tiBd9'# 



virhi^. ffer Gomi^g^Bnt <jb<4ded.0D.KQ«viDKW I 

'.W-’';’^• i 

'’ItluHt .Ad iipaiQ' se^K shoiiM' be 'irenev^*' 
direction, of . Melville Itlend end ^enks’s Land, ibcludieg'.aa a part o^^he plaii 
the tbdrpei^ evaiaiaatidn of .WelUnglon %rait and of the other similaropenii^ 
betwi^ the iaienda of the group bearing'ipy name. I entertain a growing con* 
victioD of the probability of the missing ships, (w at least a considerable portion ^ 
of the crews, neing shut op at Melville Island, Banka s .Land, or. in that neigh* 
bourhood, agreeing .as I do with Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, in his report 
reed yesterday at the Board, that " Sir John Franklin is not a man to treat his 
ordcm 'WijilHf levity,” which he would be justly chargeable with doing if he 
attached greater weight to any notions he might personally |;nierUiin than to the 
Admiralty instructions, which he well knew, to be founded on the experience of 
former attempts, and on the best information which could then he obtained oil the 
subject. .For these reasons I can scarcely doubt that he would employ at teMt< 
two seasons, those of 1845 and 1846, in an unremitting attempt to penetrate 
directly westward or south-westward towards Behring's Straits. 

Supposing this conjecture to be correct, nbthing can be more likely than that 
Sir John Franklin’s ships, having penetrated in seasons of ordinary temperature 
ai considerable distance in that direction, have been locked up by successive 
seasons of extraordinary rigour, thus baffling the efforts of their weakened crews 
to escape from the ice in either of the two directions by Behring s or Barrow'i 
Straits. 



And lierc I cannot but add, that my own conviction of tliis probability—for it is 
only with probabilities that we have to deal—has been greatly s^ngtbened by 
a letter I ngve lately received from Colonel Sabine, of the Royal Artillery,of 
which 1 had the honour to submit a copy to Sir Francis Baring. Colonel Sabilie 
having accompanied two successive Expeditions to BuiTin’s Bay, including that 
under my command, winch reached Melville Island, I consider his views to be we|l 
worthy of their Lordships’ attention on this part of the subject. 

It must be admitted, liowevcr, that considerable^eight is due to 
w’Ijich has bceA offered by persons capable of forming a sound 
having failed as 1 did in the attempt to penetrate westward. Sir 
might deem it prudent to retrace his steps, and was enabled to do so, in order 
to try a more iiorlhern route, either through Wellington Strait or some other of 
those openings between the Parry Islands to which I have already referred. And 
this idea receive.^ no small importance from the fact (said to be beyond a doubt) 
of Sir John Franklin having before his departure expressed such an intention in 
case.of failing to the westward. 

I cannot, therefore, consider the intended search to be complete without making 
the examination of Wellin^on Strait and its adjacent openings a distinct part 
ot the plan to be performed by one portion of the vessels which I shall prt^ntly 
propose for the main Expedition, 

hluch stress has likewise been laid, and 1 think not altogether without reason, 
on the propriety of searching Jones’ and Smith’s Sounds in the north-western part 
of Baffin’s Bay. Considerable interest hiis lately. Iteen attached to Jone#'Sbund, 
from ^le .f^t of its having been recently navigated by at le^t one enterprising 
whaler, .and found to. be of great width, iiee from ic<!< with a swell from the west¬ 
ward, and having no land visible from the mast-head in {hat direction. It seems 
more lhan probable, therefore, that it.mny be fpund to commonicate with Wel¬ 
lington Strait; so that if Sir John Franklin's ships batfe been detained anywbdke 
to the. northward of the.Parry Islands, it would be by Jones’ Sound that he would 
probably endeavour to effect bis escape, rather , than by the less direct ropte of 
Barrow’s Strait. I do not myself attach tnttch iinportance to the idef of Sir John 
.Franklin having so far refracetl hjl,ateps,.as to come back through.lAncnster’s 
Sound, and recommence bis enterprise, by entering Jones' ^nnd ; but the pos- 
attemptiog bis .escape through this.^M aud,th^ vuport 

(Uiough somewhat Vague) of...%,cairn., .of stones ^seeu by one or .1^6 btfialcka on a 
hm^and within it, seems to me to r^der it highly expedient to' sat thta Question 
bysearch iff-this direction, inclod^g the examination of jSmll^’a Sound 

^ -‘I'foriiicomplish what i seat^ hi.tbadirec- 

Btrehj^Sn^, 


I the conjecture 
judgment, that 
John Franklin 
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sqviaie sails oq. tec. forema^VBQ .«9.i!9 ;Q$4fir>t&ip^^uir^^ 

siljlieh die power of s^api is not required^ wd .to ehtdiifi|'thei)ii'td stop.thqwi^ 
way, Iw iheir ^s alone. 1 prefer wooden vessels tP irpm o^;? js|;, 
lat^ pave never, been tried in the navi^tibn anipP^ the ice'^ and hecilp^ of 

ttei bVittleness of iron at a low temperature. I conceive paddle-wheels to be entirely 
^inadmissible on this service, from the impossibility of securing diem from dantiagp' 
by the ice; and the aperture for receiving the screw should be strengthened in top. 
manner adopted by Mr. I.Ang for Sir John Franklin’s ships. The scmw shoiild 

“’awn upVn 


be fitted, as is now usual in Her Majesty’s ships, so as to he s] 
deck, and a spare one furnished. 

I must add, however, that out of several plans which I remember to have been, 
snbmitted to the Admiralty for fitting a screw propeller, without any aperture in 
the dead wood, and for topping it up out of harm’s way, Mr. Lloyd hiight veiy 
probably select one that would be admirably adapted for this special service,' aiid 
require no long time to fit. 

To each of the two steain-vessels thus equipped, I propose to attach a Imteh- 
rigged tender of about IfiO to 200 tons, strongly fortified, and otherwise equipped 
as usual for the ice navigation; the object of these tenders being either to accom'- 
pany the steam-vessels, to form depdts for falling back upon in certain positions^ 
or to be detached on separate examinations, as the various circumstances might 
require. 

On reaching the neighbourhood of Wellington 'Strait, I- should propose to 
send one steam-vessel, with her tender, to examine that passage and the adjacent 
qpoiings between the Parry islands, searching all the shores very strictly for any 
tiw:e8 of the nussing ships, and leaving frequent and conspicuous notices of their, 
own progress and of the depot formed at Port Leopold, and then endeavour 16 
ascertain the connexion with Jones’ Sound, coming out through that opening, if 
practicable, into Baffin’s Bay. In case of these two vessels efiheting this object, 
or of finding it necessary to^turn towards Barrow’s Straits, 1 would propose 
their taking up tlieir jointer quarters in or near Port Leopold or efsewherc, aS may 
have been previously agreed upon with the other two vessels of tho Expedition, 
according to the state of the icc, &c., when they part company. 

In the meantime, these other two vessels should use their utmost endeavours to 
push towards Melville Island and Banks's Land, very carefully searching the 
southern shores of the Parry Islands as they pass along, and leaving frequent 
and conspicuous notices of their own progress and of the depot formed at Port 
Leopold, and then taking up their winter quarters, whenever the season closes, in 
the best position they can find. 

My object in recommending the use of steam-vessels on this service is to 
endeavour to make tho most powerful effort within our reach at this anxious 
crisis in search of our gallant missing countrymen; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that this mode of conducting the search will not allow of exteqding the 
resourc|^ of the Expedition to so lengthened a period as by the employment of 
sailing vessels only, on account of the great bulk and weigM of coals required 
for steam. 1 believe, however, that the advantage of being able to make one 
vigorous effort in the right directions would more than compensate for theilisad* 
vantages to which I refer, especially if the Expedition were assisted (as in fbrmhr 
cases) by a transport loa4ed with coab and other resources, to be despatched to 
Disco before the Expedition,- and there to await its arrival for discharging' her 
caigo. 

The Exp^ition might likewise call at Port Leopold, if the ice would ebnv^ 
niently permit, both to replenish their coals, Ac., and to ascertain whether any 
of the missing crews had been there since .Sir .James Ross’s visit. 

.:' The operations of this Expedition during a second summer must deMod.on. toi 
many circum8toq,ci» of resources and effipienoy;. t^t 'it. must obviously*..! conceive 
be left to (he disemtion of the officers in command. 

' tpdepmdently, however, of the. four vessels I have theintionied, I caq!|^''.^ 
think it wbuld be well to avail ourselves of the o^(^j>f.C&ptein Penny,^t^liose 
intelligence, seal and long experience in ice imvigqtiM npp^ . to '.qlie ^ 
hik opinion IQ Lordships’favohrable conBi4criiii9n., . 

.1 ^iinhthat CAjjrtfdn Penny be;advaQt«igehu<^ c0^oM^.iqt%^exi|un^ 
tiott Irhich 

.. : ' (■> 
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j iii.hiiving entered eitber of fhetn iiiig^t l» set,M Kst; and tha cenunutHCa- 
tion between Jones's Sound and Wellington Stmit detelrmined, in connexioa with 
the researches of the two before-mentioned vessels. ^ ^ to gsrrowsttitliy ir 

If I were myself’going on this service (of examining Jones's and Smith's -i— 
Sbonda), I should feel considerable confidence of bfiqg able to effect the whole, 
in ordibaiy seasons, in a steam vessel, in one summer, and to return to England ^ 
in the autumn, and this without much rislc of damage from ice, by reaching 
Disco early in July, replenishing coals there from the proposed transport, and 
watching the favourable opportunities foi; getting round the northward of the 

Middle lee.” As, however, Captain Penny has not been accustomed to the 
management of a steam vessel, it might be better to adopt his own nroposal of 
two small sailing vessels, in which I have no doubt he would be able to effect 
much towards the accomplishment of the object which we have in view without 
involvini^ the necessity of remaining a winter in the ice. 

Mr. McCormick’s plan for searching by boats might form an useful and not 
expensive appendage to this branch of the Expeditions. 

In suhmitliiig the foregoing plan of search, 1 have not failed to give due con¬ 
sideration to the valuable reports'on this subject previously made to the Admiralty, 
and more especially those by Sir Francis Beaufort and Captain Hamilton, to 
which our attention was yesterday directed. 

Their Lordships will perceive, that what I have now proposed, when taken in 
connexion with the efforts of Captain Collinson from the west, and those of 
Dr. Rae and Commander Pullen from the south, will complete a concentration of 
search (so to speak) in the direction of Banks' Land and Melville Island, which 
1 believe to constitute our best hope of success. And I do confidently trust that, 
by the blessing of God on these several endeavours, we may yet hope to receive 
back in safety a large portion of those valuable men for whom our apprehensions 
have been so long and so painfully excited. 

I have, &c. 

. (signed) • W. E, Parry^ 

Captain, r.n. 


No. 9 (E.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Sir George Back to the Secretary of 

the Admiralty. 

106, Gloucester-placc, Portman-squarei 
Sir, 6 February 1850. 

In reference to the plan proposed in Sir Francis Bcaufort’.s letter, for continuing 
this season the search of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition, in the direction of 
Barrow Straits, Melville Island, and the openings north and south, especially 
Wellington Strait, together with a thorough examination of .Jones's Souqd, there 
cannot, 1 think, be a second opinion. 

I am persuaded that the missing ships are somewhere thereabouts ; hence the 
UGcessity of carefully searching every opening uhieh tiiay hold out encourage¬ 
ment of a passage. 

Experience has shown that sailing vessels arc liable to frequent detentions, atid 
ill calm weather are comparatively useless, thereby losing many chances of getting 
on ; this, in the few weeks comprising an Arctic season for navigation, is a s>eat 
objection. ^ ^ 

The employment of screw steam. vessels, recommended by Sir Francis 
Beaufort, would obviate such objection, provi^d they can be so sthmgthehc'd, 
both in Ihift hulls and screws, as to withstand the ordinary pressure pftBq ice ; 
forhiowever alert in thetr iriovemeKts to avoid danger; still ^laddh a contfqjeftcy 
(almost certain, to happen) should, in common prudence, be guards against. 

If this additional j^wer of resistance can be given in so Pomptete a jinannei* as 
td p^tcct the mac'hiheiy^ and ' screws (of which I do not constitute nriyself a 
then steam vessels would be infinitely preferable to aiiy otlier class; never- 
M their einploymenl bn such a service jpdy to 1 

Sir F. Bddufok,' ihat d saiGng tender Jof hot iesbttian 
1 5^ rntis $houW accbmpahyi^cli iste^^ UQtt^nfiy to serve Vs a d«pd{ lor fisvrihd 

O 'provision, 
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provision, bfit, the event, of unavoidable accid^t, for .the . important purpose of 
a refoge also. « 

The foregoing remarks apply to the Expedition by Barroar Straits, &e., &c. i bat 
I cannot conclude without expressing to their Lordships a. hope that the'second 
plan (as .alluded to by Captain Hamilton) of exploring Jones’s ^nnd may be simuL 
taneoasly executed. 

1 have, 8 ic. 

(signed) Geo. Back, Captain- 


No. 9 (F.) 

■* 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Beeckeif to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, London, 7 February 1850. 

1 . In obedience to their Lordships* directions, I have carefully perused the 
communications of Sir Edward Parry, Captain Hamilton and Colonel Sabine, on 
the subject of farther researches for the Expedition under Sir John Franklin, and 
1 think I cannot better express my own opinions upon the subject than by ob¬ 
serving I fully concur in everything that is contained in their letters, except 
that it seems to me that the vessel which accompanies the steamer ought to be 
sufficiently capacious to receive on board, and house and provision for the winter, 
if necessary, the crew of the steamer, as she will be the most likely of the two to 
sidfer from the pressure of the ice, and that these tenders should be about 270 
or 300 tons each. 

2 . The urgent nature of the case alone can justify the use of ordinary steamers 
in an icy sea, and great prudence and judgment will be required on the part of 
their coinmandei*$ to avoid b^ing disabled by coUi.sion and pressure. 

3. I would also add, as an exception, that I think Leopold I.sland and Cape 
Walker, if possible, should botli b«i examined prior to aiiy attempt being made 
to penetrate jri other directions from Barrow Straits, and that the bottom of Rcgcnt’.s 
Inlet, about the Pelly Island.s, should not be left unexamined. In the memoran¬ 
dum submitted to their Lordships on 17th January 1840, this quarter was con¬ 
sidered of importance; and I am still of opinion, that, had Sir John Franklin 
abandoned his ves-sels near the coast of America, and much short of the Mackenzie 
River, he would have preferred the probability of retaining the use of his boats 
until he found relief in Barrow Straits, to risking an oveiland journey u/rf the 
before-mentioned river; and it must be remembered, that at the time he sailed. Sir 
George Back’s discovery had rendered it very probable that Boothia was an island. 

4. An objection to the necessity of this search seems to be, that had Sir John 
Franklin taken that route, he would have reached Fury Beach already. However, I 
cannot but think there will yet be found some good grounds for the Esquimaux 
sketch, and that their meaning has been misunderstood ; and as Mr. McCormick 
i.s an enterprising person, whose name has already been before their Lordships, I 
would submit whether a Boat Expedition from T^eopold Depot, under his direction, 
would not satisfactorily set at rest all inquiry upon this, now the only quarter 
unprovided for. 

5 . With reference to the examination of the Sounds at the head of Baffin's Bay, 
but especially of Jones’s Sound, 1 fully concur in the suggestions of Captain 
Hamilton, more especially as there seems lo be an opinion that this Sound wHl 
be found to communicate with the Wellington Channel, and as, in the event of 
"Sir John Franklin not being discovered in other directions, it will be a source 
of painful regret that such places should have4been left unexplored^ 

I have^ &c- 

(signed} F.W. Beechey, CsLpiwi. 
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X'oRV .of a LETTER from -Dr- Sir J&hn Hiebard$m to the Secretary of Bwrdw 

the Admiralty^ 

Haslar Hospital, Gosport, 

Sir, 7 February 1850. 

Having heard read a letter from Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort to my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, sugfgesting a plan of further search for the 
missing ships under the command of Sir John Franklin, also a paper on the same 
subject by Captain W. A. B. Hamilton, Secretary to the Admiralty, and a letter 
from Mr. Penny, master of a whaler, I have the honour, in compliance with their 
Lordships’ directions, to submit to them the following observations : 

1. That the search ought not to be abandoned at the present time. T have 
endeavoured to show in a former paper, we ought not to judge of the supplies of 
food that can be procured in the Arctic regions by diligent hunting, from the 
quantities that have been actually obtained on the several Isxpcditions that have 
returned, aud consequently of the means of preserving life in those regions. 

When there was abundance in the ships, the address and energy of the hunting 
parties was not likely to be called forth, as they would inevitably be when the exist¬ 
ence of the crews depended solely on their personal eiforts, aud formed their cinef 
or only object in their march towards quarters where relief might be looked for. 

2. This remark has reference to the supposition, also formerly udvauced, tliat 
on the failure of the stock of provisions in the ship, the crews would, in separate 
parties, under their officers, seek for succour in several directions ; and, to meet 
this contingency, the search ought to be pursued in several localities. 

3. With respect to the direction in which a successful search may be predi¬ 
cated with the most confidence, very various opinions have been put. forth; some 
have supposed cither that tlje ships were lost before reaching Lancaster Sound, or 
that Sir Joiin Franklin, finding an impassable barrier of ice in the entrance of 
Lancaster Sound, may have sought for a passage thrpugh Jones's Sound. I do 
not feel incliiuid to give much weight to etther conjecture. When we consider 
the strciigtli of the “ Erebus*’ and “ Terror,** calculated to resist the strongest 
pressure to which ships navigating Baffin’s Bay have been known to be subject, 
in con junction with the fact that, of the many whalers w hich have boeu crushed 
or abandoned since the commencement of the fishery, the crews, or at least the 
greater part of them, have, in almost every case, succeeded in reaching other ships, 
or the Danish settlements, we cannot believe that the two discovery ships, which 
were seen on the edge of the middle ice so early as the 2(jtli of July, can have 
been so suddenly and totally overwhelmed as to preclude some one of the intelligent 
officers, whose minds were prepared for ev(3ry emergency, with their select crews of 
men, experienced in the ice, from placing a boat on the ice or water, and thus carry¬ 
ing intelligence of the disaster to one of the many whalers which remained for two 
months ailer that date in those seas, and this in the absence of any unusual 
catastrophe among the fishing vessels that season. 

4. With respect to Jones’s Sound, it is admitted by all who are intimately 
acquainted with Sir John Franklin, that his first endeavour would be to act up to 
the letter of his instructions, and that therefore he would not lightly abandon the 
attempt to pass Lancaster Sound. From the logs of the whalers year after year, 
we learn that when once they have succeeded in rounding the middle ice, they 
ent|^r Lancaster Sound with facility; had Sir John Franklin, then, gained that 
Sound, and from the premises we appear to be fully justified in concluding that he 
did so,, and had he afterwards encountered a compact field of ice, barring Barrow^ 

Straits and Wellington Sound, he would then, after being convinced that be would 
lose the season in attempting 1 o bore through it, have borne up for Jotves’s Sound, 
butnot until he had erected a conspicuous landmark, and lodged a memorandum 
of bis reason for deviating from his instructions. . 

5. The absence of such a signaLpost in Lancaster Sound is an against 

the Expi^itioii having turned back from thence, and is, on the other hand, a strong 
»up]|^|j^tp the supposition that Barrow Strait was as open in 1845 as when Sir 
W.jB. Parry first passed it in 1819 ; that, such being the case. Sir John Franklin, 
without delay and without landing, pushed on to Cape Walker, and that, subsc- 
quf^ly, in endeavouring to penetrate to the south-^w'est, he became involved in the 
drift icoi which, there is reason to belieVe, itrged by tlie prevailing winds and the 
set of th 0 fibod tides, is carried towards Coronation Gulf, through channels more 
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^ inlricate. Should he have foond no opening ai Cape Waifceri he vouldrof 

sought one further to the west; or, fiidthg the southerly and westerly 
opening blocked by ice, he might have tried a northern passage. 

6 . In either case, the plan of search propounded by Sir Francis Beaufort seems 
to provide against every contingency, especially when taken in conjunction with 
Captain ColTinson’s Expedition, viii Behring's Straits, and the boat parties from 
the .Mackenzie. 

7. I do not venture to offer an opinion on the strength or equipment of the 
vessels to be employed, or other merely nautical ((UeSlioiis, further than by reniark- 
ing, that the use of the small vessels, which forms part of Sir Francis Beaufort's 
scheme, is supported by the success of the early navigators with their very small 
^crafl, and the late gallant exploit of Mr. Shedden, in rounding Icy Cape and 
'Point Barrow, in the “ Nancy ])awson’* yacht. 

8 . And further, with respect to the comparative merits of the paddles and 
screw ill the Arctic seas, I beg leave merely to observe, that as long as the screw is 
immersed in water it will coatinuc to act, irrespective of the temperature of the 
air ; but when, as occurs late in the autumn, the atmosphere is suddenly cooled 
below the freezing point of sea water, by a northerly gale, while the sea itself 
remains warmer, the paddles will be speedily clogged by ice accumulating on the 
floats, as they rise through the air in every revolution. An incident recorded by 
Sir James C. Ross furnishes a striking illustration of the powerful action of a 
cold wind; I allude to a fish having been thrown up by the spray against the 
bows of the “ Terror,” and firmly frozen there, during a gale in a high southerly 
latitude. Moreover, even with the aid of a ready contrivance for topping the 
paddles, the flatness or hollowness of the sides of a paddle steamer renders her 
less fit for sustaining pressure; the machinery is more in the way of oblique 
beams for strengthening, and she is loss cflicieiit as a sailing vessel when the steam 
is lei off. 

0. As stowage is very important, especially where small vessels and steamers 
requiring much fuel are employed, 1 beg leave to suggest the use of pcininican as 
the principal article of diet; food can*scarcely be compressed into smaller space. 
Two pounds of pcmuiican, with one pound of coarse barley-incal, oatmeal or 
wheatcii flour, would be a full daily supply of food to labouring men, in the severest 
winter, and an ample provision against scurvy, without biscuit or vegetables; 
less might suffice in suininor, or if biscuit and prepared potatoes were issued as 
part of tlie diet; but I would suggest, that the store of biscuit, as of an article 
occupying much space, should be limited to a small quantity, sufficing only for an 
occasional variation in tbe rations. I have found that seamen readily accustom 
themselves to pemmican, especially when it is boiled, or with barley^meal; and the 
latter, when coarsely ground, makes a nutritious gruel or porridge, which is 
generally relished. Preserved meats, when often served out, become disagreeable 
to seamen, and do not produce the feeling of a substantial meal, created by an 
equal bulk of pcmmican. 

10 . I beg also to suggest, as an advisable measure, the total disuse of ardent 
spirits on the voyage r I believe that there would be no difficulty in engaging men 
for . the enterprise on what arc termed temperance principlesand in the Arctic 
winters the use of tea as a stimulant is not only safer, but would, I think, be 
almost universally preferred by men who have tried both. An additional quantity 
of tea might be Issued in lieu of spirits. 

11. Mr. Penny’s project, restricted as it is by Sir Francis Beaufort to^he 
search of Jones’s Sound at its outlets, seems to be a fitting appendage to the 
other measures. Although I have endeavoured to show, in a preceding paragraph, 
that it is not likely the missing ships entered Jones’s Sound from Baffin’s Bay, yat, 
aslliey may have been compelled to take a northerly course from Barrow Straits, and 
'might afterwards, in trying to regain Baffin's Bay, have been arrested near Welling- 
~ ton .^uiid, with 3 Lyhich it is understood Jones’s Sound communicates, the latter ought 

tb be. explored,..and its headlands carefully examined. The cairn seen by Mr. 
Penny, at the entrance of the Sounds should bd visited and searched for memoranda. 

- I have, &c. ’ 

(signed) John Rkhafdito^i , ^ 
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XJoPT of a tETTEfl frdoi fcblottol 8abine\ R. a., 16 Captain Sir W, Edward Pdiry. 

(Confidential) ^ Castle-down Terraoe, Hastings, 

My dear Parry, 15 January 1850. 

Whbn you W’erc kind enough to write tome on the subject of Franklin's Expe¬ 
ct ition, and to a^k my opinion of the probabUjities as to the place of their detention, 
and the best mode to adopt in renewing the search, I was still too ill to reply to 
you with the consideration wliich the subject required. The same cause (viz., 
my late severe illness) has prevented my taking a part in any of the recent dis¬ 
cussions ; but as time is passing away, I am become extremely anxious to learit 
whether any, and what steps arc likely to be taken for attempting relief in the 
quarter which still appears, as it has always appeared to me, the most important 
and the most promising. There can be little doubt, I imagine, in the mind of 
any one who has read attentively Franklin s Instructions, and (in reference to 
them) your description of the state of tlie ice and of the navigable water in 1819 
and 1820, in the route whicli he was ordered to pursue; still less, I think, can 
there be a doubt in the mind of any one who had the advantage of being with 

i mu in those years, tliat Franklin (always supposing no previous disaster) must 
lave made liis way to the south-west part of Melville* Island either in 1845 or 
184C. It has been said that 1845 was an unfavourable season, and as the navi¬ 
gation of Davis's Straits and Baffin’s Bay was new to Franklin, we may regard it 
as more probable that it may have taken him two seasons to accomplish what we 
siccomplishcd in one. So far, I think, guided by his liistructioris and by the 
e^cperiencc gained iu 1819 and 1820, \ve may reckon pretty confidently on the 
first stage of his proceedings, and, doubtless, in his progress he would have left 
memorials in the usual manner at places where he may have landed, some of 
which would be likely to fall in the way of a vessel following in his track. From 
the west end of Melville Island our inferences as to his further proceedings must 
become more conjectural, being contingent on the state of the ice and the ex¬ 
istence of navigable water in the particular season. If he found the ocean, as wc 
did, covered to the west and south, ns far as the eye could reach from the summit 
of the highest hills, with ice of a thickness unparalleled in any other part of the 
Polar Sea, be would, after probably waiting through one whole season in the 
hope of some favourable change, have retraced his steps, in obedience to the 
srxond part of his Instructions, in order to seek an opening to the north which 
might conduct to a more open sea. In lliis case some memorial of the season 
passed by him at the south-west end of Melville Island, and also of his purpose 
of retracing his steps, would doubtless have been left by him; and i|kouId he 
subsequently have found an opening to the north, presenting a favourable 
appearance, there also, should circumstances have perniittedi would a memorial 
liav^ been left. 

He may, however, have found a more favourable state of things at the south¬ 
west end of Melville Island than we did, and may have been led thereby to 
attempt to force a passage for his ships in the direct line of Behring^s Straits, or 
perhaps, in the first instance, to the south of that direction, namely, to Banks’s 
Land.. In such case two contingencies present themselves: first, that in the 
season of navigation of 1847 he may have made so much progress, that in 1848 
he. may have preferred the endeavour to push through to Behring’s Straits, or to 
jsorne western part of the continent, to an attempt to return by the way of 
Barrow Straits; the mission of the “Plover,” the “Enterprise,” and the 
“Investigator,” together with Dr. Kae’s Expedition, supply, 1 presume (fori am 
hut partially acquainted with their Instructions), the most judicious meaii^ of 
^affording relief in this dire^ion. There is, however, a second contingency ; and 
ib is the one which the impression left on my mind by the. nature and general 
aspect of the ice in Urn twelve months which we ourselves pa^ed at the south¬ 
west end of Melville Island, compels me, in spite of my wishes, to regard as the 
more probable, viz., that his advance from Melville Island in the season of 1847 
may have been liinlted to a distance of 50, or perhaps 100 miles at farthest, and 
th^b lq*]i848 he may have endeavoured to retrace his steps, but only with partial 
su^eski It is, 1 apprehend, quite a conceivable case, that under these circum- 
stknc&i incapable of extrte;atin§'the ships fr^ the crews may have been, 
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on tbepo* at lengtii) obliged to quit tUem, and attempt Or retreat, not towai-ds the continent, 
because too distant, but to Melville Island, where certainly food, and probably 
spww Straits, (seals), might l>e obtained, and where they would naturally suppose that 
vessels despatched from England for their relief would, in the fi^t instance, seek 
thcni*. It is quite conceivable also, 1 apprehend, that the circumstances might 
be sucb that their retreat may have beemmade without their boats, and probably 
in dip April or May of |849. 

Where the Esquimaux have lived, there Englishmen may live, and no valid 
argument against the attempt to relieve can, 1 think, be founded on the improba* 
bility of finding Englishmen alive in 1850, who may have made a retreat to 
Melville Island in tim spring of 1849; nor would the view of the case be altered 

¥ " \ any material degree, if we suppose their retreat to have been made in 1848 or 
849 lo Banks’s Land, which may afibrd facilities of food and fuel equal or 
superior to Melville Island, and a further retreat in the following year to the 
latter island as the jioiiit at which they would more probably look out for 
succour. 

Without disparagement, therefore, to the attempts made in oilier directions, I 
retain niy original opinion, which seems also to have been the opinion of the Board 
of Admiralty, by which Ross’s Instructions were drawn up, that the most jiromising 
direction for research would be taken by a vessel which should follow them 
to the south-west point of Melville Island, be prepared to winter there, and, if 
necessary, to send a party across the ice in April or May to examine Banks’s 
Land, a distance (there, and back) less than recently accomplished by Ro.ss in 
his land journey. 

I learn from Boss’s df5spatchcs, that almost immediately after he got out ot‘ 
Port Leopold (18-19), he was entangled in apparently iiitenninahle lields and 
tloes of ice, with Avhich, in the course ♦of the summer, he was drifted down 
through Barrow Straits and Baffin’s Bay nearly to Davis’s Straits. It is reason¬ 
able to presume, therefore, that the localities from whence this icc drifted arc likely 
to be li:ss cncLimbcrcd than usual by accumulated icc in 1850, It is, of course, 
of the highest importance to reach Barrow Straits at the earlicit possible period 
of the season ; and, connectf.d with this point, I learnt from Captain Bird, whom 
I had the pleasure of seeing here a few days ago, a very remrirkable fact, that the 
ice which prevented their crossing Baffin’s Bay in 72" or 73" of latitude (as we did 
ill 1819, arriving in Barrow Straits a month earlier than wc had done the pre¬ 
ceding year, when wc went round by Melville Bay, and nearly a month earlier 
than Boss did last year) was young icc, which had formed in the remarkably 
calm summer of last year, and which the absence of wind prevented their forcing 
a passage through, on the one hand, whilst, on the otlier, the icc was not heavy 
enough for ice ancliors. It was, he said, not more than two or two and-a-haif 
feet thicif, and obviously of very recent formation. There must, therefore, have 
been an earlier period of the season when this part of the sea must have been free 
from ice; and this comes in confirmation of a circumstance of which I was 
informed by Mr. Petersen (a Danish gentleman sent to England some months 
ago by the Nortlieni Society of Antiquaries of Copenhagen, to make extracts 
from books and manuscripts in the British Mnseiiin), that the northmen, who 
had settlements .some centuries ago on the west coast of Greenland, were in 
the habit of crossing Baflin’s Bay in the latitude of Upernavie in the spring 
of the year, for the purpose of fishing in Barrow Straits, from whence they 
returned in August; and that in the early months they generally found the 
passage across free from ice. Mr. Petersen told me that I should find this fact 
clearly made out in a recent publication of the Society of Northern Antiquaries, 
to whom we have been so much indebted. The pressure of other subjects, and 
move recently my illness, have prevented me from obtaining and reading the work 
referred to; but if the latitude in which Baffin’s Bay is stated to have been 
crossed, and the period of the year be correct, it would appear (backed by the 
experience of last year, as related by Captain Bird,) that Barrow Straits may be 
reached at a much earlier period of the year than we have hitherto attempted. 
If, therefore, it be in contemplation to send a vessel or vessels in that direction 
in the present year, the sooner such an intention is acted on the better. 

In the preceding remarks, I have left one contirmrency unconsidered: it is that 
which would have followed in pursuance of his Instructions, if Franklin ohould 
have found the aspect of the icc too unfavoural^le to the West and South ot" 
Mcdyille I^nd to attempt to force a passage through .it« and sliduld iiave 
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retraced his flt«)s in hopes of finding; a more open sea to the northward, either 
in Wellington Strait or elsewhere. It is quite conceivable that here also the 

Expedition may have encountered, at no very great distance, insuperable diffi^- 

cullies to their advance, and may have failed in accomplishing a return with their 
ships* In this case, the retreat of the crews, supposing it to have been made 
across land or ice, would most probably be directed to some part of the coast on 
the route to Melville Island, on which route they would, without doubt, expect 
that succour would be attempted. 

1 have written you a long letter; but this 1 am sure our common interest in 
the subject will abundantly excuse. I have recovered my health, but not my 
strength perfectly, and am still a prisoner here in consequence of the very severe 

weather. W 

Very truly yours,^ 

(signed) Edward Sabine. 
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PLANS of Captain Sir Jotm c.n., for an Expedition in Search of 
('aptain Sir John Franklin^ Arctic Expedition. 

(A to K.) 


No. 10 (A.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain ^\t John Ro&Sy c.n., to the Right Honourable 

Sir Frauds T, Baringy Bart. 

Hear Sir, 2()7, Strand, London, 1 September 1849. js^o. lO. 

As the time lias now arrived wlien news, good or bad, may be expected from Pl.iiw or Captai* 
the sliips in search of Sir John Franklin, and as these ships, in i\iy humble Sii .lolm HossjC.! 
tjpiiiion, being large and of a greator draught of water than the field ice, they arc 
Uiereby more olmoxious to damage, especially as they would liavc to run more 
tlian usual risk, and the weather in the north having been (by report of the 
(IroGiiUind whalers) exceedingly tempestuous, it is by no means improbable that 
the c:xpected nows may bo disastrous. Taking these circumstances into consider- 
uiiou, 1 venture mo.st respectfully to .suggest that a vessel should be prepared, and 
kept in readiness to be despatched with relief, and I am of opinion that the 16th 
of September would not be too late for her to sail on that ibiportant service. 1 
find that there is a vessel at Woolwich, named the Mastiff,'’Abut would suit 
admirably. But she and my own little yacht (as a retreat vessel), which is also 
at Woolwich, should be towed round to Portsmouth, ready to be victualled, and 
which would incur very little expense, and, even if not wanted, would show the 
public that your Lordships had not neglected any means that had the least chance 
of rescuing the unfortunate Franklin and his fellow sullerers. 1 have recommended 
Portsmoutli for the starting port, as being a nearer and a better outlet than going 
round by Shetland. 

1 need scarcely add, that 1 am a volunteer for this service, and 1 have no 
hesitation in pledging myself to reach Lancaster Sound, with the help of a 
steamer as far as Davis’s Straits, if I sailed before the 17ili of Slcpteinber* 

I shall not attempt to apologise for this trespass ou your attention, and trust 
that.your candour will excuse my zeal in th.e cause of humanity, even if you 
disapprove of the step I have, taken. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) John 

Captain, Royal Navy. 
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Copy of it LETTER from Captain Sir John Ross^ c.b., to Captain Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Admiralty. ' 

Siri S67) Strand, London, 27 November 1849. 

I AM to request you^ill be jdeased to inform the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, that 1 am still a candidate and volunteer for tho command of any 
Expedition iheir Lordships may think propqr to send in search of Sir John 
Franklin; that 1 am confident my state of health and constitution are perfectly 
equal to that arduous undertaking; and that having originally been the only 

C cer who had actually made promises and arrangements with Sir John Franklim 
that purpose, 1 humbly claim a preference to all other officers for that 
service. ^ 

1 beg to add, that my plans can be executed not only at one-fourth of the 
expense, but with much greater ediciciicy than the recent unsuccessful attempts 
made ostensibly for the gallant Franklin and his devoted companions. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) John Ross, 

Captain in the Royal Navy. 


Enclosure to No. 10 (H.) 

Plan proposed by Sir John Ross to search for the Expedition under 
• Sir John FranhUn. 


PuELlMINAUY OBSERVATIONS. 

27 November 1849. 

I SHALL not trouble my [.ords Commissioners of the Admiralty with a detailed 
refutation of the published opinions given by the several officers in favour of large 
ships being employed in the Arctic regions, instead of small vessels, as the question 
must now have been sufficiently decided by the recent failure of the “ Enterprize 
and “ Investigator,” proposed by them in the place of tin*, four small vessels 
recommended by me, which would have not only extended the search, and carried 
an equal quantity of provisions, but would have been more efficiently navigated 
with half ihc number of men, and at half the expense, while it would have saved 
the necessity of despatching the now ini.ssing ship with supplies, and at half the 
expense. And it is to be regretted that their Lordships were led, by thase 
who were by them supposed to know what was best, into that unfortunate 
determination. 

But 1 must beg leave to state, and that too from experience, that Captain 
Beechey s objections to the use of a steam-vessel among icc, are totally without 
foundation, unci could only have arisen from his consummate ignorance of the 
subject. lily little steam-vessel the “ Victory ” was fitted with paddle-wheels 
(which Captain Beeclicy never saw) of a peculiar construction for use among ice; 
they could be taken entirely out of danger by two men in less than a minute, and 
the sponsons, instead of endangering the vessel, contributed mainly to her safety, 
the icc coming under them in a collision (which was often the case in the 
“ Victory ”) assisted the vessel in rising up to the pressure, instead of being 
crushed by it, on which mainly depends her safety. And the engine itself being 
fixed totally independent of the straining of the vessel, can receive no injury 
whatever from the distortion of her frame. The only further obsei-vation I thmk 
it necessary to m^kc is; that (page 46) Sir James Ross's assertion in contradictioii 
to Dr. King, that Barrow Strait was not ice-bound in 1832,’' is a wilful niisreo 
presentation of the fact, and can be contradicted by Serjeant Park, of the £ division 
of police, Robert Shreeve, of Lower Seymour-street, and Thomas Abernethy ; and 
it is also tme, tliat on that year, and several othqrp, no ship could get up Bj^rrow 
Straits for ice, where, at length, he himself found it unnavigablo. Provisions 
being already stored at Whaler Point, the following vessels only will be required, 
of which, the sale of the Enteirprize ” and “ Investigator,’’ which ,^re 
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only fit for employment in the whale fishery, wpuld more than cover, 
only remains to give the following brief 


Np, io*V : 

It therefore 

Sir John Aoii», c« 


OcTLixE of Sir JoA?* Rosses Plan. 

1. One of the two Port Patrick packets to he fitted nearly as the A'ictory ” 
was, with an additional deck, paddles on Uobinson's plan, to be raised when 
required; the vessel to be doubled at the water-line, and protected by ])latcs of 
galvanized iron. 

2. One vessel of the description of the packets between Leith and London, of 
about ITyO tons, doubled and protected as the steam-vessel. 

3. Sir John RdiSs’s small yacht the “Mary,” Uptons, also protected in like 
manner. 

4. The present engine on board the steamer being quite sufficient, no material 
alteration is required, and the expense of the whole would be comparatively 
moderate. The crew of the steamer would be 25, and that of the sailing vessel 12, 
including officers ; the yacht would be towed ouf. 

(signed) John Ros.s, 

Captain, Royal Navy. 


Enclosure to No. 10 (B.j 
Sir K jB.'s RKroKT upon enclosed Letter. 

17 December. 

Whateveii may have been urged to the contrary, I have no hesitation in here 
repealing iny full belief that steam is the only means by wliich we can ffiake sure 
of reaching in a single season, through Lancaster Sound, the position of tlie 

Erebus ” and “ Terror,” and thereby, of either relieving their crews, or discovering 
tlieir fate ; for steam alone can lake advantage of every transient opening in the 
ice, or cjuickly avoid the approaching danger of closing fields. Steam alone can 
press forward, regardless of securing a retreat; it can select places of immediate 
refupe, search every narrow and winding channel, and persevere in the onf leading 
object without anxiety or fear. I do, therefore, lieartily and earnestly approve 
of furnishing with that powerful arm any expedition intended for the eastern 
entrance to those seas ; and though T should prefer Ericsson s detached propeller, 
yet the mode suggested by Sir John Ross would, I dare say, answer the desired 
purpose. 

With regard to Sir John Ross, lie is well acquainted with the management of 
steam ; he possesses a singularly hardy constitution ; he has acquired much dear- 
bought experience in the ice, is full of inventive resources, and would feel a degree 
of pride in carrying out this his favourite scheme. 

F, 11 


No. 10 (G.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Sir John Ross, c.n., to the Right Honourable 

Sir Francis T. Baring^ Bart. 

Dear Sir Francis, 2fi7, Strand, 10 January 1650. 

I BEG leave to send herewith a description of a vessel building at Aberdeen, 
which would answer as a second vessel to the steamer in eastern expedition, and, f 
think, save some expense. 

I also beg to call your attention to the c.xlract of a letter from Mr. Severight, the 
master of a whale? at Peterhead, who is the brother of a person at Woolwich that 
I employed to ask about men. I am sure it is of great importance to secure 
them ; 1 know they will volunteer for me if immediately applied to ; but the time 
has now arrived when they engage for a w’baling voyage. 

1 am, &c. 

r V (signed) John Ross, 


107. 
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'Enclosure to No. 10 (C.) 

DisscRiFiiON of a Clipper Brig, now almost ready for launching at the 
Building Dock, Aberdeen, 

Length of keel and fore-rake - - 104 feet inches. 

Extreme breadth - - - - 23 5^ „ 

Depth of hold - - - - -14 „1 „ 

Tonnage - - lf)9 tons, hew measurement. 

Clipper built, to sail fast, can be got ready immediately, fully equipped, 
strengthened and fortified for service in iTie Arctic regions, Avith ma.sts, sails, ropes, 
anchors and cables. Price 2,9>')0 /. 4 

N, li .—This vessel is built for the Provost of Aberdeen, and cannot be excelled 
for beauty of mould and quality of workmaiisliip, and will, no doubt, be a first- 
rate sailing craft. 

Her draft of water loaded will be nine feet. 

(signed) R. Rellk, 

Man, —I am of opinion, tliat the jjnrcliasc of this vessel for the Expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin would be more economical than strengthening an old 
vessel, as well as being more efficient. ^ 

(signed) John R(m. 


IJespecting llm crews : tlie following answer to my iiiquiric.s 011 the subject 
has been received from Mr. Severight, of the “ Pacific'’ whaler:— 

There is a set of the finest young men tliat I have ever seen in this |)]aee, and 
1 know would volunteer, if wanted, as they have already been inquiring of me; 
but if men of good qualification is wanted, you Avould require to make early 
applicatitii, as a great many of them will be engaging in the whalers. [ have no 
doubt but you will get the pick of the men ; but the sooner you apply the better. 
■Mention the terms. I shall do all 1 can to assi.st Sir John Ross, &c. 

(signed) “ S. Alexander Secernjhl.'' 

iV. B.—Mr. Severight is a volunteer, as ice master; he has boon 39 voyages to 
Davis's Straits, 


No. 10 (D.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain i^ivjoftn c.n., to Captain Hamilton, 

Dear Sir, Wednesday. 

Pkav be so kind as to mention to Admiral Dundas, or some of their Lordsliip.s, 
that unless I have very soon authority to secure the services of the 25 fine teilows 
that have vdlunteered for me. at Peterlicad to serve in the eastern expedition, I 
fear I shall lose them, as the time has now arrived that they engage in the 
whalers, and that 1 think it of the utmost importance that their .services should be 
immediately secured, and you will much oblige 

Yours very truly, 

(signed) John Ross. 


No. 10 (E.) 

CoPY<if a LETTER from Captain Sir John Ross^ c.b., to John Parker^ Esq., 

Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, 267, Strand, 14 January 1850. 

Hebeavith you Avill receive enclosure, No. 1, being ” The Outline of a Plan 
of affording Relief to the Expedition under Command of Sir Jahu Franklin from 
the Eastward, by Avay of Baffin s Bay,” and, No. 2, “ Being a Statement pf my 
peculiar Claims for the Command of the Vessels that may be employed on Aat 
important Serviceand I am to request that you will be pleased to lay the same 
before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

I have, &c. 

(sigpaed) John tS>8S% 

_ Captain, r.w> 

Enctoaure 



AftCTi€ expwtiqn 

Enclosure to No. 10 (E.) 
Bv Captain Six John Moss, 


US 


No. 10; 
Plans 0f Capurn 
Sir John Homs, c;a< 


Outline of a Plan for affording Relief to the Expedition uiwlcr the Conimiind of 
Sir John Franklin^ from the Eastward, or by the Way of Bafliit’s Bay. 

As vessels destined to navigat4ltlie Arctic Seas must necessarily be exposed to 
the collision of fields of ice, which are frequently set in motion by the winds, tides 
and currents ; and as it is evident (as, indeed, most fully proved during iny late 
voyage), that small vessels can not only withstand more pressure than large ships, 
which have hitherto been employed, as they will rise to the pressure oi' ihe ice, 
but arc also less obnoxious to injury from drawing less water than the ice, w’hich 
by grounding first on rocks or shoals over which iJiey are often inevitably carried, 
the bottom of the small vessel is safe, while the large one is wrecked, as in the 
case of the Fury,” in 1824. Again, any damage done to a small vessel is easily 
Repaired, as by running, at high water, on tlnj beach, inside of a large piece of icc 
(called an ice harbour), which is lo be found every where, the tide (that there ebbs 
nine feet) would leave the vessel dry. That could not be the case w'itli a large 
ship. It follows, therefore, that small vessels, carrying an equal quantity of pro¬ 
visions for the number of their dfews, as large ships do for their number, must be 
the best to employ on this occasion, particularly as iherc is already a large depot 
of provisions and stores at Leopold Harbour ; and the Expedition for the relief of 
that under the command of Sir John Franklin should consist of three small vessels 
drawing under nine feet. 

1st.. A small steam-vessel, such as the “ Asp,” lately a Port Patrick Packet of 
112 tons burden, and GO-horse power ; she should be strengthened, and rose upon 
five feet (as was my late vessel the “ Victory"), to enable her lo carry a suflicient 
quantity of fuel, and to have the paddle-wdiccU made to trice U|i clear of the icc 
when luicessary. She should have a crew of 24 men, including the captain, 
olficers, engineer, stokers, Jtc. 

2dly. A small clipper brig, such as the “ Isla,” of Aberdeen, of 11!) tons (a 
description ol'wliich is annexed), with a crew of 14, including the officers, so that 
the whole number employed in the Expedition would be 34. The price of the 

[sla,” fortified, and ready for use, is 1,100/. ' 

3dly. My ow'n yacht, the “ Mary,” of 12 tons, as a retreat vessel: she is 
strongly built of rualioguny, but will require a little fortifying. She is the same 
vessel 1 navigated, in very bad weather, from Stockholm to London, in 1846, and 
is now in the Royal Dock-yard, at Woolwich. She would be towed out, as \vc did 
a vessel of the. same size in May last Expedition, and requires no crew'. 

These vessels being fitted and stored in the u.sufd way, should leave Englaiul in 
May, make tlic passage to the icc under sail, and reserve the steam for the 
intricate passages among the ice. 

The Expedition should first touch at Lupley, in (ircenland, and there procure 
two Danish interpreters, who speak the Danish and the. Esquimaux languages, 
and also some sledge dogs. Then call at Leopold s Harbour, and from thence 
proceed to the Western Cape of Wellington Channel, where, probably, tlic first 
intelligence of Sir John Franklin may be found ; and, subsequently, according to 
circumslaiices, proceed to visit the headlands between it and Melville Island. 

If it is found necessary to proceed to Banks’ Land, the retreat vessel ** Mary,’' 
should be hauled up at Wiuter Harbour, and left witlk nine months’ provision, 
fuel and ammunition, which would secure the ultimate safety, both or our own 
crew and any that may be found alive of the missing Expedition. 

If no intelligence of Sir John Franklin’s Expedition is found at the different 
posiiiops ill Barrow’s Straits, small parties, consisting of an otl^.cer and two men, 
must be detached in every direction likely to find the missing sjups, bn small 
sledges, constructed in the form of boam of gutta percha,” which would be 
capable of overcoming every difficulty better than those hitherto used, os dogs 
can easily draw small sledges, but not large ones. Lastly, it is necessary imme¬ 
diately to secure the services of the seamen who have been brought up in the 
y^'hale fishery, 25 of.whom have volunteered to serve under my command : and it 
is of the greatest importance they should be secured. They are now waiting at 
Petesrhead for my answer, 

I am decidedly of opinion* that with the plan I have suggested, I could perform 
- 107. . pj this 
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lU» important service during the summer and autumn months V and 1 have no 
• hesitation in pledging my word, that 1 shall return in October next, after'having 
decided the fate of Sir John Franklin.fpd his devoted companions. 

(signed)' JohnRons, 


Description of the Clipper Brig “ Isla,||now for Sale at Aberdeen. 

Brig ** Isla,'* 110 new, 143 old, tons measurement. Doubled and fortified for 
a voyage to Davis’ Straits in 1845; had a large repair this spring, class M. in 
Lloyd’s Register ; well found in stores, sails fast, and is well known to he a handy 
craift; draught of water, in ballast, 7 feet 6 inches, loaded 10 feet. She will 
carry 200 tons. The price is 1,10C> /., including masts, sails, anchors and stores. 
Ready for sea, excepting provisions. 

(signed) J?. /tetiie. 

Aberdeen, 31 December 1849. 


- 

Afemorandum .—Of the claims of Captain Sir John Ross for the command of 
the Eastern Expedition for the relief of Sir John Franklin. 

1st, As senior officer employed in the Arctic s4as. 

2dly. The only officer who actually promised to search for Sir John Franklin 
in the event of his not returning in 1847. 

• 3dly. Having had communication with Sir John Franklin, touching the positions 
in which he may be found. 

4thly. Being acquainted with the Danish, language, and by procuring a Dane 
at Greenland, who speaks the Esquimaux language, he will be most likely to gain 
intelligence of the missing ships. 

.5lhly. Being perfectly acquainted with navigation by steam, which is indis¬ 
pensable .—[See his |)ublication on that subject]. 

Gthly. Has a constitution extremely well adapted to tlie climate. 

7thly. Having been six years Consul in Sweden, is well acquainted with 
sledging on snow and ice. 

8thly. Dr. John Lee has promised to lend him the astronomical instruments he 
formerly lent to Colonel Checney on the survey of the Euphrates, and also an 
excellent five-foot telescope. 

9thly. The men who have volunteered at Peterhead will serve under no other 
officer but Sir Joliii Ross. They are all men who have .served in the whale 
fishery. 

(signed) John Ross^ 

Captain, Royal Navy- 


No. 10 (F.) 

REPORT of Rear-Admiral Sir Francis Beauforlf k.c. a., Hydrographer of the 

Admiralty. 

18th January•<—Sir F. Beaufort to report. 

“ Being thoroughly convinced that nothing but a steam-vessel will ever be able 
to advance through the Arctic Sea to any considerable distancei or to retfeat with 
certainty, the proposal of Sir John Ross to employ one of the Port Patrick steamers 
appears to be good if she can be sufficiently fortified, and if the paddle-wheehican 
be made to elevate with instant facility. 

“ All his suggestions, indeed, arc prudent, and the whole plan excellent, if he 
Is really able and willing to carry it into execution. 

■ ■ - . . . 

No. 10 (G.) 

Copy of a LETTER from the Secretary of the Admiralty to 
Captain Sir JbAn C.B. 

Sir, Admiralty, 22 January 1850. 

Having laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty your letter of 
the 14th instant, enclosing the outline plan of affording relief to the Expe- 

'dition 
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No. 10. 


ditlou under command of Sir John Franklin by way of Baffiii's Bay, and a statement Kant 
of your claims for the command of the vessels that may be emj^oyed on that im- S*** ll'ito,cj 

portant service, I am commanded by t^ir Lordships to acquaiiU you, that further -^ 

.search from the eastward has not yet been determined on« 

My Lords, therefore, are not prepared to sanction anyi arrangements that you 
might have been desirous of entering upon with a view to the future ; yet, as they 
would be glad to be provided with those views in detail in the event of a further 
Expedition being equipped, their Lordships, without in .any way binding them¬ 
selves to employ you in such service, would, at the same time, wish you to furnish 
them with a complete (proximate) estimate of the whole expense of such an 
Expedition as the one you have proposed to their Lordships. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) W. A . B. Hamilton, 


No. 10 (H.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Captain Sir John Itoss^ c. n., to Captain HamiUon^ 

Sir, ^ 2fi7, Strand, London, 24 January 1850. 

I. UAVK to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 22d instant, by 
which I am informed, that, having laid mine of the 14th instant before their 
Lordships, you arc commanded to acquaint me, that though not yet prepared to 
sanction any arrangements, with a view to the future, yet they would be glad to be 
provided with those views in detail, in tlic event of a further Expedition being 
equipped, and that their Lordships, without in any way binding themselves to 
employ me on such service, would, at the same time,.wisirme to furnish them with 
a complete (proximate) estimate of the whole expense of such an Expedition as the 
one I have proposed to their Lordships ; and, according to their Lordships’ desire, 
1 have the honour to enclose a detailed statement of the whole expense of such an 
Expedition, whicli I calculated as to the expenses of completing the three vessels 
I have named, ready for sea, from the opinions of several ship-builders, and as to 
the stores and provisions from the expenses of the “ Victory ” di.scovcry ship in 
1829 ; and as nio.st of those articles are much reduced in price sincQthat lime, I 
liavc no doubt that my estimate will be found to be rather above than below the 
truth. 

I beg leave to add, that I am confident it is of almost vital importance to the 
success of an eastern Expedition for the relief of that under Sir John Franklin, that 
tlie seamen brought up in the whale ii.shery (25 of whom have volunteered at 
Peterhead), should be immediately secured, as the time has now arrived when 
they usually engage for the whaling voyage, and after they arc gone it will be 
impossible to obtain a crew so efficient. 

In conclusion, I have to request you will be pleased to assure their Lordships, 
that I am perfectly able, as well as willing, to undertake this arduous service; 
and I am confident that during next summer, if lam honoured with the command, 
I shall, under Providence, be completely successful in deciding the fate of the 
gallant Franklin and his devoted companions. 

I have, &c. 

• (signed) John Ross, 

Captain, Royal Navy. 


Enclosure to No. 10 (H.) 

A coMPLBTE (proximate) Estimate of the whole Expxnsis of an Expedition proposed to 
be*equipped for the Relief of tlie Expedition under the Command oi^lvJohn Franklin 
by thj; Eastern Route. 

€• s. d- 

1. The expense of fortifying and raising another deck on Her Majesty’s 

steam-vessel ** Asp,” estimated by several builders’"* -. - - 1,000 - - 

S. The expense of converting the paddle-wheels on Robinson’s plan, so 

that they could be rmsed up clear of the ice at pleasure - - 100 - - 

3. The 


* Metin. Fletcher, Dltefaburti, Cbatfidd and ^eek 
P 3 


07. 
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Tlic price of the s^ecoiid vessel, the Isla,” now for sale at Aberdeen,^ 
completely fortified and ready for sea, with anchors and cables 
4. ^arc sails for beth vessels - - 

6 . Expense of fortifyini^ the yacht “ Mary - 

C. Estimate of tlic expense of warm clothing for the crews of both ships, 
consisting of 30 officers and men: 

Flushing jackets - - - - - 


£. 

1,100 

400 

20 


s. 


Monkey jackets - 
Red ‘illiris - 
Flushing trowsers 
S w-andow n d rawers 
AVarluiill hose, pairs 
Guttii porcha shoes 
S?coich caps 
Pairs of mitts 
l>nnifi)rtdbles 


3(5 

36 

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

36 

72 

30 


estimated at f)0 - - 


JN’orwegiaii Liiplaiul eiothing, 12 suiU 

JV-Ji .—The r'iorwegian J^npiund clothing can he procured by 
ConsiiJ-gcueral L. 11. Crowe, sit Christiana, and is neei ssary Im 
sledging parlies, 

7. Roalswain’s stmes: 

Whsilc linos, Go, 120 hithoms (\ich 
Routs, 8, 12 cutters in oxp. - - - 

Roilts id'guttsi iwircha, 4, tor slocigc.- 
Ice-unchors, 24, of sizes - - 

lco-a\es, 12 

fce-suw.s, 12 - - - - - 

ice-spears, ]2 - 

Ice-poloh and hooks, 24 
Harpoons, 10 
Wlialc-lauces, 20 - 

Deep-sea cluuners, 4 - - - - - 

Deep-soa leads, 4 j 2 of 100 lbs., 2 of 50 ll>a, - 
RlnbbtT and eboppiiig knives, 10 - 
(Canvas, 4(M», iVoiu Kos. 2 to 8 
Ihooins and brushes, 20 , , - - 


S. Carpenter's stores; 

Frames to two linijs, 2, each 24 by 12 - 

i-ineh board, 500, of fir - * - 

^-iru li board, 5uo „ - 

l-incli board, 400 „ - - - - 

Otber pie.ccs, for J'epair in boats, 500 

KIni boards, 1-inch, 200 - - - - 

Elm boards, J-iiidi, 200 . - . - 

Nails, boat, G lbs. 10,000 - - , - 

NaiU, boat, 8 lbs. 5,000 ---- 

Naiis, boat, 10 lbs. 500 - - - 

Four-penny, thrt‘c-penny, two-penny, 22-02. 

nails, 10,000 - - - - ' - 

Onkiiin, rosin, pitch and tar, 2 casks of each - 
Sledges, with gntta perclia runners, 12 - 
Wheels for sledge^, 2 pair - - . - 

Shovels, 20- - 

iSheet Lead, 100 lbs. - - - - - 

Sbetit copper, 100 lbs, - - - - - 

0. Gunner’s stores: 

Guns, 12-pounders, 4 - 

Gunpowder for them, 10 cascsi and cartridges - 

Gunpowder, fine, for them, 6 cases 

Shot tor the 12-poiindcr8, 500 - - - 

Canister, 50() 

Sky-rockets, 1,000 . - - - - 

Blue lights, 1,000. 

Mu*-ke.ts, or fowling-pieces, 30--- 
Suiall shot, of sizes, 50 bags - - - - 

Pistols, 12, and bulls - - 

Cutlasses, 24 ------ 

Boarding pikes, 24 - - - - - 


£. 12." 



4. 

12 

- 

iid 

- 

- 

4 

f* 

- 

4 

i 

“ 

0 

H 

“ 

10 

4 

- 

1 

10 

- 

7 

- 

- 

r. 

- 


0 





* 

»» 

5 

- 

150 

t.1 


- 

£. 20 



3 


G 

4 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

13 

0 

2 

13 

4 

2 

10 

- 

1 

5 

- 

- 

17 

G 

- 

0 

0 

1 

10 

— 

4 

0 

- 

18 

- 

- 

0 

— 

— 

1 

17 

- 

1 

2 

- 

5 

* 

— 

£.20 



20 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

10 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

40 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

12 

- 

- 

6 

— 

— 


30 - - 


HiO - • 


57;] 11 


53 1 ^ 


176 - - 

10, Engineer’s 


1 . ?». 



ARCTIC EXPEDITION UNDER SIR JOHN FRANKUN. 

10. Engineer’s stores: X. 

A small forge, 1, and tools - - - - £.174- 

Tallow, 1 ton - 4 o«-. 

Oil, gallons, oOO - - - ** * - • 80 5- 

Bar iron, 1U0 lbs. - -H_ 

Bolt iron, 100 Iba, - - - - - 


No. 10. 

Plans Caytaiiil 

Sir .Ifiliii i 


RIi(Jy^^lTULATIO^^ of the whole (proximate) Expense. 


l‘-i « 

(signed) Jo/tn Ross^ 

(■aptiiin, R,v. 


EsTTMATjn of Provisions for Two Years. 


I?r( nd - - - 

for biciid 

I5ei f, in s-lh. pieces - 
Fork, In o-lb, pieces 

Flour - 

SlUrt - . _ 

R-tt.i^iiw - • - 

(Joco'.i - - 

Sugar - - • 

F(j|M . - • 

Oflheid - > ^ 

Fuirley - - - 

Wine - - - 

Spirits - - - 

Vinegar - - - 

Tobacco 
Lemcjn juice - 
Sugar li)r ditto 
Candles 
Molasses 

Coals - - - 

Edwards’ potatoes ' - 
Prcjservoil meats 


14,000 lbs. 

14,000 „ 

■bOOO „ 

lt»,O00 „ 

■24,00t) „ 

boon ,, 

J,onu „ - - I 

10,000 „ provi 

l;-i,000 „ 30 1] 

300 bushels rate 
300 „ day- 

300 „ 

300 gallons 
000 „ 

3,200 „ 

4,000 „ 

10,000 lbs. 

10,000 „ 

10,000 „ 

0,000 „ 

200 tons 
10 „ . . 

10 


- - Estimate of expense of 
provisions ibrtwn years for 
30 men, being about the 
rate of 2 s. per n}iiii per 


Expenses carried on - 


- - 

- 3i2 0 


Grand Total - - -£.5,21512 ti 


Being for the three vessels in fitting, stores and provisions for two years. 


(signed) John Ross, 

Captain, e.n. 


No. 10 (1.) 
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No. 10 (1.) 

Copy of Supplemental LETTER from Captain Sir Johi Jlossy c. b-, to liis 
Letter of the 24th January 18 jO> to Captain Hamilton. 

Dear Sir, Friday. 

I FORGOT to iiiciition in my estimate yesterday, that 1 did not mention astro 
nomical instruments, because Dr. John Lee liad oilered to lend me those which 
Colonel Chceney had on the Survey of the Euphrates, and which he has had put 
into pcrfc^ct good order on purpose. 

1 have one chronometer of my own, and several makers will send some with me 
on trial, for the sake of my report, so tJiat a barometer, and a few thermometers, 
will be all I want, of which the Admiralty have plenty. 

I am, &c. 

(signed) John Ihm, 

P.S .—I forgot to mention that 1 have in my estimate charged for only two 
tons of frcsli preserved meats, which arc intended for the crew, the others being 
for depots at diderent parts of the coast, and also, that I was not able to get the 
expense of medicines. 

(signed) J. R. 


No. 10 (K.) 


REPORT from Captain Sir />. /K Walhe}\ k. c. b., Surveyor of the Navy, on ih^' 
Communication from Captain Sir John c, 1st February IbnO; and 
also, from Captain Ellkv^ Comptroller of Steam Machinery. 


Admiralty, .‘II January 1850. 

Messrs. Edye and Watts to report on the enclosed letter I'rom Sir John 
as far as relates to this department. 

(signed) 7>*. TK. IF. 


We beg to state as follow'-s:— 

1st. There is no doubt that the sum of 1,000 i'. would defray tlie c^xpeusc of 
raising a deck on the “ Asp;” but the state of the vessel, as to age and stability, 
to support such a deck, is doubtful. 

2d. ...Vs regards the paddle-wheels, that subject is for the report of{||||ic steam 
dopiirtinent. 

3d. The sum of 1,100/. for the purchase of the “ Isla,'’ as to her valuation, 
c an only be known by an inspection of her size, state, &e., no particulars being 
given. 

"Uh. The value of the sails also can only be ascertained by the number, size 
and description being explained. 

5th. With respect to the expense of fortifying the “ Mary” yacht, it will be 
iu?ccssary that her size and stale should be known. 


(signed) /w" Edije. 

Isaac iVatls. ■ 

No. 80, February Ist. 

Having called upon iny assistants to report on the enclosed papers from Captain 
•Sir John Ross, 1 beg to submit the same for their Lordships' information, observ- 
inu’ that I concur in their remarks. 

(signed) 6. W. Walker. 

No. 219. 

The cost of altering the paddle-wheels of the Asp,” as proposed by Sir John 
Ross, for raising them above the ice, would, in my opinion, amount to about 
100 /, ‘ 

(signed) A. rJlicc, 


-No. 11. 
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A. to D. 


No. T 1 (A.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Doctor McCormick to tho ^Hecretaiy of the 

Admiialty 

11 , Craven-street, Strand, 

Sip, 24 Apiil IM9. No. 1 1 , 

I iivvp the honour to submit the accompanying outline of apian pf a Boat 
Expedition lu search of Captain Sii John Franklin’s Expedition, for the consider- 
ation oi the Lords Cominissioiiers of the Admiralty, and request yon will be !“'{***'’**“• 
plciscd to t.ikc an early oppuitunity of laying the saroo>beforc the Board. — 

. 1 am, Ac. 

(siqncd) R 

Surgeon, R.tr 


Em insure to No 11 (A ) 

<)i lUM of » Plan of a Boat Expedition m Search of Su John F/mkhn’s 
, Expedition 

Hi a Majisty’s ship “North Star,' leceutly commissioned for the purposed 
tikiii,; out an additional supply of provisions to Lancaster Souud, for the use of 
the aictie •.hips now absent, oilers su favourable an opportunity for making another 
ctioit to asceitain the fate ot Sir John Fraiikhn s l^peditioo, and that, too, without 
in aiiv way impi ding the partunilai service in uhich the “ North Star ” is to be 
i tnploy td, or cvi'ii tnvuUing the necessity of that ship\ wintering in the tee, 

1 tiel it tny duty, as an officer who has been employed in former Expeditious, 
nid devoted many yeais past to the sohjett of Polar discovery, to suggest, ^at 
Junes and Smiths Sounds, at the head of Baffin’s Bay, should bo carefully 
examined by a Boat Expidition , but more especially the former, it being tlic first 
opening north ot the entrance to Lancaster Sqund. 

These openings to the Polar Sea, although most important ones, still remain 
unexplored, not coming within the sphere of sisaiub of any of the Expeditions at 
jircsent employed in those seas. Xliat they ere iinportant ones, 1 need only quote 
the opinion entei tamed by Colonel Sabine, one of the best autliouties on this 
subject, who states, in a letter to the Admiralty, that “ it was Sir John iWiikhn s 
intention, if foded at one point, to tiy in sueccasion all the pobable oji^nings into 
a more navigable part of the Polai Sea. Hie lange ot coast is cooxidentble in 
which memorials of the ships’ progress would have to be sought for, exteatog 
Irom Melvdle Island, in the west, to the Great ^ud, at the head of Baf^a 
Bay, in the east.” Hie same authoiity told liady Fraokliu, thM Etr John. 
FranLlm menticmcd to him, that if he were baffled m every thing else, he mm;ht 
perhaps look into the Sound's north of l^ffin’s Bay before he letnirqpd home. 

The ioteuse aonety and apprehension now so geueraily entortamed for the 
safety of Sir JohO' Frauklin, end the crews of the ** Erehoa” tmd ** Tetroi^'* under 
his camnlhnd, who, if sttfl ip exhitemiie^ ate now pnatfiog through fhe^vete ordeal 
of a fourth. Wiittqs in those ipotemeut regfoos, uAperslively exits (ot evety available 
efiort to be miuk for their rescue from a posjiiipp so perilous; ahd as loi^ as one 
possible avenue to that position reipains uusearched, the eotmtw w 3 i not feel 
^atlsfied thus vwtf thing has baen dfut '> 

accomplish to dtsp^ the mystsiy which nbpresehl'fianioands tliepr fate- > * , 
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No. II. ^ 

Df., McCormick’s The plan I propOHe is neither difficult or expensive in the accomplishment. 

Pten of a Boat . Jones' Sound is within the short distance of about 100 miles of Lmicasters Sound 

,3fpe itiou. Smith’s Sound ; is scarcely as much farther north of Jones' Sound, The 

North Star ought to arrive there about the beginning of August, which month, 
with part of September, would leave nearly two of the best months of the year for 
the examination of one or both these Sounds to their probable termination in the 
Polar Sea. Jones’ Sound, with the Wellington Channel, on the west, may 

be found to form an island of the land called “ North Devon. ” All pro¬ 

minent positions on both sides of these Sounds should be searched for flag staves 
and piles of stones, under which copper cylinders or bottles may have been 
deposited, containing accounts of the proceedings of the missing Expedition ; and 
if successful in getting upon its track, a clue would be obtained to the fate of our 
gallant countrymen 

The searching party should commence its return in time to reach the entrance 
of Jones’ Sound at an appointed time and place, at which the “ North Star” should 
be directed to call, after she had delivered her vstores for the shi])s in Lancaster’s 
Soiujd. The latter part of September would be early cnoiigli for her final df.par- 
ture (so as to secure her from being beset for. the winter), as that month is well 
known to be the best perioil of the year for navigating Haffin's lla}'. 

Having already twice volunteered rny services to the Admiralty as long ago as 
the year 1847, to be employed in the gencml search for the lost Expedition, I need 
scarcely add how happy I shall be to conduct such a Boat Expeditjon tl)e one 
1 have proposed. All that I should reipjire. for the performance of siioli a service 
would be an opem I)oat -a whale boat would, pcrltaps, be the best, with a. toit and 
stove, and the requisite equipineiil for her crew, si^ in number. 

And further, .should it be ibnnd necessary to continue the search in the following 
year, I am ready to winter on the coast, in a log hut, supplied with sunicient fuel, 
provisions and clothing for the »?\istcneo of my small party through a polar winter, 
or on board the North Star, *’ should it ultimately bo deemed desirable that 
vessel .should remain out. 

Should this outline of my plan meet with approval, I am prepared to liiruisli a 
more detailed statement. v 

(signed) /?. M'^Cormkk, 

11 , Crpen-strcct, 21 April 1S49. Surgeon, it.N. 


No. 11 (13.) 

of a LETfEU from Dr. AVCorinkk to the Secretary of the v\dmiralty. 

11 , Apsley Cottages, Tvvickenbarn-green, 
Sir, 1 January 1850. 

May 1 rcquc.st that you will be pleased to lay before my I-ords (hunmi.ssioncrs 
of the Admiralty the accompanying plan of a Boat Expedition, in search of Captain 
Sir John Franklin, w*ilh the oiler of my .services to conduct it. 

Together with the enclosed copy of a letter from Captain Sir Edward Parry 
(under whose command I had the honour to serve in the att(;m[)t to reach the 
North Pole in the year 1827, reporting strongly in favour of my plan of search 
by boahs, which 1 had the honour to submit for their Lordship-s’ consideration last 
spring)^ 

1 have had much experience in icy regions, both north and south, having served 
in the late Antarctic Expedition. 

^ 1 have, &c. 

(signed) K. M^Cormkk^ 


P. S.—-1 have also submitted my plan of a Boat Expedition, by way of the 
Cobpeririinc River, for the year 1847. 

(signed) M a 


Enclosure )D.) 
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Enclosure I, in No- 11 (B.) 

Walpole Lynn, Norfolk, 

Oeox McCormick, April 1848. 

1 NBKii scarcely say that 1 greatly admire the zeal which has prompted you to 
propose an additional plan for obtaining information respecting Sir John Franklin^s 
Expedition, and that V consider any proposition coming from one so well 
acquainted with the polar regions as yourself well worthy of attention, more 
especially when you offer your own services in putting it into execution.. 

I will now give you my deliberate opinion as to the utility and practicability 
of the plan you have submitted to me. 

There can be uo doubt as to the importance, and, considering our increasing 
anxiety respecting Sir John Franklin, 1 could almost say the necessity, of 
examining the various Sounds and Inlets between Lancaster's Sound and tbe bead 
of Bttflin’s Bay. 

More, especially, as Jones’ Sound is said to have been recently <^ntered by a 
whaler, and found to extend a considerable distance to tbe westward. 

Among the probabilities to which we are now driven, there is none more likely 
than that Sir John Franklin may have tried some one of those inlets, after failing 
in Lancastcj’s Sound. 

'Jhi^n, as to your plan of effecting this examination, I ntn decidedly of opinion 
that, so long i\h the sninmer remains open, by which 1 mean until young idfe 
begins to form a serious impediment in shore, there is more to be done oy a well- 
equipped bout than in any other way ; both as regard.? certainty of progress and 
artinil safety, more is to be done in close examination in a boat than in a ship, as 
I e more than once found by experience. 

Two questions tbeii arise— 

K I sl. What time would you have for effecting this object, supposing you 
went out in the “ North Star '7 

2 d. W hat prospect of .securing your retreat, or of wintering in safety ? 

I arn decidedly of opinion that tbe “ North Star’' cannot for one moment be 
])erniiUed to go out of her course (f. e, to be diverted from her main object of 
delivering provisions to the “Investigator,” in order to laud any resources for 
you at the mouth of Lancaster s Sound, much less at auy place to the northward 
of it). 

I am more and more confident that the “North Star” will have little cir no 
lime left after delivering her stores (which is no easy job), and if she has, we 
have proposed that she shall be em[)loyed under Captain Bird to carry, on the 
search; .so that either in the case of her coming home this year or not, you 
could get uo lielp from her; none, I mean, independently of her deliveriug.of 
stores to the “ Investigator,” or in such other place as circumstances may render 
necessary as the general depot for Sir James Boss’s Expedition. 

It is therefore perfectly clear to my mind, that your prospect of bein^ provided 
for during the winter must depend upon your reaching the “ Inve.stigator,” or 
some known dep 6 t of provisions, either at Fort Leopold, or some point on the 
sotitli shon'^. of Lancaster's Sound, before the winter sets in. I feel confident that 
if you trust to any other resource, you will be disappointed. 

It follows, then, in my view, that you must leave the “North Star” at the 
entrance of Lancaster’s Sound with what your boat will stow, and that you must 
return in time to some knowm depOt of provisions, indqicndently of anything to 
be specially deposited for you, for it is impossible for the “ North Star” la execute 
a third ol^ject this season. 

If; therefore, tbe “ North Ststf ” sboald succeed in reaching X^anicsisteTs Sound 
(a$ I once did) dti the early part of August, you miglit do a great deal in the six 
weeks following, and secure y oiir ow n retreat; if much later, 3 ^ obuld do ^ much 
the less, and perhaps incur so much the greater risk. 

The^ ate my general views, and I do not enterUin them lightly. 

, Upon the 1 tfo think it would bo worth while to left you have a boat, to 

make the this would. «pst little, in any way, even if it failed, aiid I 

107 ^ \ Qa sHouId 


. 'No.- n/ 

Dr. W^Corwick'i^ 
PltfD of a Bosi- :' 
Expe4tU<si. 



No. 11. 

iM. M'Gonnick « 
Plan of a B«st 
Cxptdition. 
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should bo gM to see so much ardour as yon possess employed ^ in ^is fadtaBub 
and noble cause.. ' 

XshBV«»’Ac. ^ 

R.. M'Comick, Esq. ' (si^ed). .■ > IV. JBi Perrjf. -' 


Enclosure 2, in No. J1 (B.) • . ' ’ , 

Mbmouandum enclosed in Dr. AVConmck’s Letter ot'.l January 1850 . 

In the month of April last, I laid before my Lords Commissioners of the Ad> 
miralty a plan of search for the missing Expedition under the command of 
Captain Sir John Franklin, by means of a Boat Expedition up Jones’ and Smithes 
Sounds, volunteering myself to conduct it. 

In that plan I stated the reasems which had induced me to direct my attention 
more especially to the openings at the head of Baffin's Boy, which at the time 
were not included within the general scheme of search. 

Wellington Channel, however, of all the probable openings into tbc Polar Sea, 
possesses the highest degree of interest, and the exploration of which is of para> 
mount importance) 1 should most unquestionably have comprised within iny plan 
of search, had not Her Majesty’s ships “ Enterprizc" and Investigator"’ been 
employed at the lime in Barrow’s Straits for the express pvirposc of examining lliis 
Aiet and Cape Walker, two of the most essential points of search in the a hole 
track of the “ Krebus ” and “ Terror ‘ to the westward; being tho.se points at 
the very threshold of liiit enteiprise, from which .Sir John Franklin would take 
his departure from the known to the unknown, whether he shaped a .south-westerly 
coirrse from the latter, or attempted the passage in a higher latitude from tlie 
former point. 

The return of the Sea F.xpedilion from Port Leopold, and the overland one from 
the Mackenzie River, both alike unsuccessful in their search, leaves the fate df the 
gallant Franklin and his companions as problematical as ever: in fact, the c;a.so 
stands precisely as it did two years agt.); the work is yet to be begun; everything 
remains tci be accomplished. 

In renewal of the search in the ensuing spring, more would be accomplished in 
floats than in any other way, not only by Behring’s Straits, but from the eastward. 
For the difficulties attendant on icy navigation, which form so insuperable a barrier 
to the progress of ships, would be readily surmounted by boats; by meansof which 
the coast line may be c]o.sely examined for cairns of stones, under which Sir John 
Franklin would most indubitably deposit memorials of his progress in all prominent 
positions, as opportunities might offer. 

The discovery of one of these mementos would, in al! probability, afford a clue 
that mi^ht lend to the rescue of our enterprising countrymen, ere another and 
sixth winter close in upon them, should they be still in existence; and the time 
has not yet arrived for abandoning hope. 

In renewing once more tlie offer of my services, which I do most cheerfully, 

1 see no reason for changing the opinions 1 entertained last spring; subsequent 
events have only tended to confirm them. I then believed, and 1 do so still, after 
a long and mature consideration of the subject, that Sir John Franfclin^s ships 
have been arrested in a high latitude, and. beset in the heavy polar icc northward . 
of the' Parry. Islands, and that their probable course thither has been through the 
Wellington Channel, or one of the Sounds at die northern extremity of Baffin’s 
Bay. 

This appears to tiae to be the only view of the case that oab in a^ way acept^'; 
■for tlie entire absence of all tidings of them throughout w protracted a period of' 
tinie (unless all have perished by some sudden ana overwhelming catostrdplie). 

Isolated as their position would be under such circumstance^ atjjr attenipt .lib 
reach' the coutinent Of Ainoriea at such a distance wbuU be hopeMs' ip 'the 
extreme ;-and the mere chance' of.any party from tKb Ships 'reaeliihg the.j^p'of. 
Band’s Bay at the very inotn<tot of a whalet’s btmf ,eud titicertam'visit wbiila bd 
attended with by far too giieat a risk to justify'thb^ attempt,'fbrraUuteboa|d^uini 
inevitable destritotiofr to- the whole party'j' tbereffire their onW alte^tivb ^uld 
be to keep together in their ships, should no disaster, have napj^isd’.to'Rienii, 

and' 
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and kf ibUsbandiing their remaining^ resources,' eke them out with whatever wild 

animals may come within their reach. , ■ Plani..«^ABott(; aJ, 

Had Sir John Franklin been able to shape a south»westerly course from' (?ape ^* **^^'^* " 

Walker,'as directed by his instnmtions, the probability is, some inteliigeoce of 
him would have reached this country ere tliis (nearly five years bavine already 
<elapsed since hisdeparture from it). Parties would have been sent out from his ships, 
either in the direction of the coast of America or Barrow’s Straits, whichever hap¬ 
pened to be the most accessible. Esquimaux would have been fallen in with, and 
tidings of the long absent Expedition have been obtained. 

Failing in penetrating b^ond Cape Walker, Sir John Franklin would have left 
some notice of his future intentions on tliat spot, or the nearest accessible one to 
itj and should.he then retrace his course for the Wellington Channel, the most 
probable, conjecture, be would not pass up that inlet without depositj|ng a further 
account of his proceedings, either on the western or eastern point of .the entirance 
to it. 

Therefore, should my proposal meet with their Lordships’ approbation; I M'ould 
most respectfully submit, that the party 1 have volunteered to conduct .should be 
landed at the entrance to the Wellington Channel, or the nearest point attainable 
by any ship that their Lordships may deem fit to employ in a future search, con¬ 
sistently with any other services that ship may have to perform; and should a 
landing l>e eflectcd on the eastern side, 1 would propose commencing the search 
from Cape Riley or Beechey Island in a northerly direction, carefully examining 
every remarkable headland and indentation of the westc^rn coast of North Devon 
for memorials of the missing Expedition; I would then cross over the Wellington 
ty'haniiel, and continue the scarcli sdoug the northern shore of Cornwallis Island, 
extending the exploration to the westward as far as the remaining portion of the 
season would permit, so as to secure the retreat of the party before the winter set 
in, returning eitlier by the eastern or western side of Cornwallis Island, as cir- 
I )iinstaiice.s might indicate to be the most desirable at tlic time, afler ascertaining 
i1h' general extent and trending of the shores of that island. 

A». lio\vf>vcr, it would be highly desirable that Jones’ Sound should not be 
omitted in the search, more esj)ecidlly as a whaler, last season, reached its entrance 
and reported it open, I would further propose, that the ship conveying the 
exploring party out should look.into this opening on her way to Lancasmr's Sound, 
if circuinstiinccs permitted of her doing so early in the season; and, if found to be 
free from icc, the attempt might be made by the Boat Expedition to push through 
it to the westward in this latitude; and should it prove to be an opciiiflig into the 
L*olar Sea,, of whicli 1 think there can be little doubt, a great saving of time and 
distance would be accomplished. Failing in this, .the .ship should be secumd in 
some central position in the vicinity of the Wellington Channel, ta si point' 
to fall back upon in the search from that quarter. 

(signed) JK. M‘Cormck, it.v. 

Tv/ickenham, 1 January 1850 . 


Enclosure 3 , in No. 1 1 (B.) 

Outline of a Plan , of an Overland Journey to the Polar Sea, by the Way of 
the Coppermine River, in Search of ^r Jokn FranhUn^o Expedition, 1847 . 

Ip Sir John Franklin, guided by his instructions, has passed througli Barrow’s 
Straits, .and shaped a south-westerly course, from the maridian of Cape. Walker, 
with the intention of gaining the,.iiorthem coast of the continent of . America, and 
«o passing, .through the I)olpbin and.phion Stmits, along the shove of that con* 
’tinen^^.|ieh]tic^^8€i^.aits_i 

E^is gri^^t. ris^ of i detention bK i^e iee .j^hrqughput this course would be 
foiih^d.betwi^^tneiinraUels of 74* nn4,69*. nbr^h. latitude, - and’ the meridians of 
1(K7 and |iiy. m-,, jp ntlii^.>aotm:th.nt: of the {^grth-west 

pas«^,^iqh .y^:mm^ns nnexploTed,;.oecopy4ig,the..4pac« betP western, 

cosnt.inf si4.^,ajKd Ujmids forming Books’ and 

' . !* , 03 Should 
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Dtii !\f*Gtiiiinck*s 
Plan of a Boat 
Expedition* 
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Sliould the “Erebus” and “Terror” Lave been beset in the heavy drift tee, 
or wrecked amongst it and the broken iand, which in ail probability exists there, 
whilst contending with llte prevalent westerly winds in this quarter; 

Tne Coppermine River would decidedly oHcr the most direct route and nearest 
approach to that portion of the Polar Sea, and, after crossing Coronation Gulf, the 
average breadth of the Strait between the Continent and Victoria l^nd i« only 
about 22 miles. 

From this point a careful search should be commenced in the direction of 
Banks’ Land; the intervening space between it and Victoria Liand, occupying 
about 5 degrees, or little more than 300 miles, could, 1 think, be accomplished 
in one season, and a retreat to winter quarters effected before the winter set 
in. As the ice in the Coppermine River breaks up in June, the searching party 
ought to reach the sea by the beginning of August, which would leave two of the 
best mouths of the year for exploring the Polar Sea, \\z. August and September, 

As it would be highly desirable that every available day, to the latest period 
of the season, should be devoUnl to the search, I sliould propose wintering on the 
coast in the vicinity of the mouth of the Coppermine River, wiiich woiild also 
afford a favourable position from which to re-commence the search in the following 
spring, should the first season prove unsuccessful. 

Of course the object of such an Expedition as I have proposed is not with 
the view of taking supplies to such a numerous party as Sir John Franklin has 
\indcr his command ; but to find out liis position, and acquaint him where a depot 
of provision.^ would be stored up for liiiuself and crews at my proposed winter 
quarters, whew* a party should be left to build a house, establish a fishery, and 
hunt for game, during the absence of the searching parly. 

To carry out this jdan efficiently, tin*. Hudson'.s Hay Company should hr. 
requested to lend tlieir powerful co-operation in fnnii.shing gui<lesii snjiplies ot 
pemmican, &c., for the party on their route and at winter quarters. WitJioul 
entering into details here, f may observe, that I should consider <»nc boat, com¬ 
bining the necessar}'^ requisites in her construction to fit her for eilher the river 
navigation or that of the shores of the Polar Si;a, would he quite sufficient, witli 
a crew'one-half sailors, and the other half Canadian boatmen; the latter to he 
engaged at Montreal, for which i>lacc I would propose leaving l^ngland in the 
month ofi February. 

Should such an Expedition even fail in its main object, the discovery of the 
position of the missing ships and their crews, the long sought-for .Polar Passage 
might be accomplished. 

Woolwich, 1847. M'Cwwick, u. n. 


No. 11 (C.) 

Memouanbum by the Hydrographer of the Admiralty on Dr. M*Comick'& 

proposed Boat Expedition. 

Dh. M‘CornucIc has shown so much heart and perseverance in urging his project 
for the relief of the “ Erebus'’ and Terror,” that there can be no doubt that ho 
would execute it witii commensurate zeal and resolution ; and though it does nut 
appear to me that Jones’ Sound or the Wellington Channel are the most likelv 
places to find those ships, yet in the fifth year of their absence every place should 
be searched, and I therefore .submit that this plan would cost but little, as a rider 
upon some other Expedition by the eastern route.' If their l^ordships should 
con.sent to Captain Penny's offer of fucK^ceding to Lancaster Sound in his whaling 
vessel, perhaps the doctor might be dcspalclied with him, accordiug to the position 
they might find occupied by the ice: they would be able to determine at which 
point of his pmposed circuit it would be most prudent for him to land, and they 
^ould arrange at what place he should be picked up. 

(signed) R B. 


No. U 
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■■■... ... ■ nq. u (d.).-. 

Co’pvof a l/BTTER frdm Dr. McCormick to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

r , 11, Apsley Cottages, Twickenham Green, 

Sir,. ‘ 20 February 1850. 

I BKo leave to transmit herewith, for the approval of tny Lords Comniissioners 
of the Admiralty, a list of the crew, gear and provisions and clothing requisite 
for the equipment,of the Boat Expedition, which I have volunteered to conduct in 
search of Her Mtyesty's ships Erebus ” and *VTerror/' under the command of 
Captain Sir John Franklin. 

'rhe^oat I should prefer for this service wduld be.one similar, in the materials 
of its construction, to the boat used by Sir Edward Parry, in his attempt to reach 
the North .Pole iii the year 1827.; but this I must leave to the superior judgment 
of ihcir lordships. The timbers in that boat were of tough ash and hickory, 
witli Mackintosh s waterproof canvas, and oak and fir planking oyer all, and 
having a runner on each side of the keel slicKl with smooth stc^cl. The boat I would 
propose should be built after the model of a whalc*boat, 25 feet in length and 
• 5 feet beam in the extreme breadth ; the crew to consist of a petty officer, a car¬ 
penter, and four able seamej). 

The route which J am the most desirous and anxious to follow is by the Wei- 
iington Channel; so strongly impressed am 1 with the conviction, tliul it affords 
• me of the best chances of crossing the track of the misSHig Expedition, for the 
reasons already stated in iny plan, now under their Lordships' consideration. 

To carry out this plan efficiently, the boat should be dropped by the ship con- 
ycying the searching party out at the entrance to the Wellington Oliaiinel in 
.Harrow Straits; from this ])oiiit one or both side.« of that channel and the northern 
sliores of the Parry Islands might be explored as far west as the season would 
l•^‘llltii of. But should tlie sliip he enabled to look into Jones* Sound, on her 
way to Lancaster's Sound, and find that opouing free from ii'e, an attempt might 
);«; made by the Boat Expc'dition to push throiigli it into the Wellington Chauned. 
In the ijowever, of its proving to bo merely an inlet, \thich a short delay 

would be sullicicnl to dcoulc, the shij> might perhaps be iu readiness to pick up 
iIk’. boat o!i its return, lor conveyanco to its ultimate de.stinatkjn through Iau- 
rastcr’s Sound ; or ns u precaution agnir:si any unlbrestH'ii separation from the ship, 
:i depdt of provisions should be left at the entrance to .lones' Sound for the boat 
\i\ coinplotc its supplies from, after accomplishing the exploration of this inlet, and 
t.) afford tlie inLans, if compelled liom an advanced period of the season or other 
adverse circum.sUnces of reaching sonic place of refuge, either on board a whaler 

some one of tlic depots of provisions on the southern shores of Barrow Straits. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) /it. JfXVm/cJ:, R.N. 


J£qtnpwutt for the .Bout. 
ilout’s gear, siwniut;', iarrniulings, 

Carpeutei’s tools and vulcanised Kiidian rub¬ 
ber for repairs. 

Six fowling-pieces and ammunition 
Arm chest and magn/ine. 

Harpoons and net. 4 

Compass, chronometer and quadrant. 
Thermometers and aneroid barometer. 

Box of stationery. 

Tent and Shnith s Orion belts, 
flalkettV boats (large and small sizes). 

Two of Sir Edward Parry’s sledgeis. 

Cooking apfiaratufli and knives, forka and 
spoons. . • . . 

Gutta percha cups and plates. 

Weighing dial and measiu'es. ■ 

Pnmmm, 

(Uatious for each maw; par'diem.) 
Pemmican . r • 12 dzt. 

Preserved ioeats,soups and vegetables 12 „ 


Provishm —coniinued. 


Biscuit - . ^ 

- Ihs* 

Cocoa powder, sweetcneil 

X oSft 

Chocolate - - - - 

1 7, 

'foa - - - . - 

-j 

Sugar - ■ - 

» „ 

Knin - ’ - 

-hgm. 

Tobacco - - ^ . 

~i 02. 

Spirits of wine for fnel - 

I pint. 


iltathiiig. 

Fur caps and south-wea'tcrs, 6f Cacji 7 no,' 
Fur drcisses ft>r sleeping in . - . 7 j. 

Suits of pilot cloth - - ’ - '7 >, 

Cloth boots and moccassins - 14 pairs. 

IVlittens and stout stockings - - 14 „ 

Guernsey frocks and dannel shirU 14 „ 
Fhiuuel drawers and coniforters - 14 „ 

Blanket bags for sleeping in - - 7 ,, 

. (signed) if. M^Cl 


10 : 
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No. 12 (A,; 

Copy of a LETTER from Lieutenant Sherard Osborn to the Right hono«rabJe 
Sir Francis jBoWn", Bart. 

Her Majesty’s Steam Vessel “ Dwarf/* 

My Lord, Cove of Corky Ireland, 29 January 1849. 

,L Feeling a strong interest in the success and safety of the Polar Expedition 
uuder^Sir John Franklin, as well as in .the various measures adopted during the 
past year to open a communication with his party; 

2. I am induced, in furtherance of that object, to oft'er iny services to lead a * 
party in the summer of the present year from Ilotlijtm’s Inlet, Kotzebue Sounds, 
(in Behring's Straits^ across the American continent, towards the River Colville, 
which empties itself into the Arctic Ocean, in longitude 151* west; dek'end it, 
and examine the coast eastward to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, and ascend 
tl|at river to wiht^r at Port Good Hope or Frauklln. 

3. We should thus be certain.of having that d^mgerous portion of the American 
continent between Harrison Bay and Ellice Island carefully examined, should any 
unforeseen obstacles be found by the party that lias already started from the 
eastward. 

4. Her Majesty’s steamer at present in the Pacific might easily cany the 
proposed party to their starting point by tlie 1st of June, by embarking them at 
Panama, steaming to tbc Sandwich Islands, coaling and taking advantage of the 
westerly winds, froifl thence northward; but sboulrl it be thought too late in tlie 
season to attempt to land a parly so far to the northward, I woulil firojvjsc tJiat 
the party start from the nciglihourhood of Mount Elias, latitude Iff 1 V north, and 
141” w'est longitude, strike across for the inoiitli of the Mackenzie River, trace 
the coast lo Cape Anxiety in longitude MS'" west; and in the event of nothing 
beiiig there found of Captain Franklin’s party, to return to Ilotham’s Inlet before 
tiic winter set in, and there winter on board one of Her Majesty’s vessels. 

5. In. 1850, if necessary, the same party might leturn overland to Cape An.\iety, 
aud continue the examination of the coast towards Cape Barrow, taking care agiiin 
to return to their wintering post before the month of October 

0. By the enclosed track chart and notes, your Lordship will observe that the 
daily distance to be tmvelicd by either of these proposed parties, in order to 
accomplish their task, is remarkably small, and the w'hole distances far within what 
was travelled by cither Franklin or Richardson. 

7/ A^ ah unknown officer, I feel much dii&deiicc. in thus craving your Lordship’s 
sanction to. a step attended with so. great a responsibility ; hut the importance of 
the safety of the Polar Expedition, both in a professional and national point of 
view,'will, I trust, be found to justify me in Volunteering my willing aid towards 
its accomplishment \ and if a hearty confidence m my ability to overcome difficuL 
ties, and a sanguine belief in the success that w ill attend the undertaking, be any 
proof of my competency to be entrusted with such a duty, your Lordship may rest 
assured that 1 shall not disappoint your expectations. 

8. For chiiraetcr and qualifications 1 Svould beg to refer yoUr Lordship to Rear- 
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Kticiosurc. to No. 12 (A.) 


Lieut. Oiborn’ft 
Plan of a Boat 


pKtH’OsiTioNS tc»r OvoVlaml Parties from lUe Pacific Orean to llie. Arctic Ocean, ^’^P*^*****"* 
in Search of Sir John Frtmhiin^s Expedition^ by [iieutenant Shcrard Osborn^ ^ 

commanding IJer Majesty’s Steam Vessel Dwarf.” 


That a party consisting of 12 persons, as follows, 

I Conimisj-ioncd olliccr, 

1 Subordinate officer, 

4 Seamen or marino.^i, 

0 Men hired in the Kussian settiemenls as guides or interpreters, 

be landed, equipped for an overland jourjicy, carrying 50 days’ provisions, sledges, 
dogs, and six of Lieutenant Ilalkett s cloak boats. 

TIint cither of the two following routes be adopted ;— 

1 o land in the iminedidte iicigliboiirhood of .Kotzebue Sound, and travel over¬ 
land, in a north-easterly direction, for a stream which descends from the northern 
.‘•purs of the Rocky Moiintiiins, calletl “ The River Colville,’* at its mouth (or 
soofior, if possible) embark in the Indian-rubber boats, and, favoured by the pre¬ 
vailing winds and current, examine the coast to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
ascend it, and winter atone of the Company's posts, or with Kicliardson’s party: 
Or, otherwise, for the party to leave the neighbourhood of Mount Elias or Cook’s 
Inlet, with ihc first break of winter in May, and travel overland to the month of 
the Mackenzie River, trace, the coast from thence to Cape Anxiety, and return to 
llolliam’s Inlet wnthin Kotzebue Sound, in order to be ro-sbipped before the 
winter sets in. 

Distanre^' 

1 lolluun':'. Jnh;t to R-iver Colville *190 

Uiv»*.’ (-oiville to Mackenzie River 420 

Distances to P'oit Good Hope '400 

LIIO 


Mount Eli'a^ J(» Mount t iilheii - .. . .. .<// 

Mount (iilbiTl to Cape. An.'wleiy - “ 220 

Cape AiiAii'ty to llothains lule! - . _ . VM) 

1,187 

At 100 daysMnivelhng, givers a daily avern of 1). 1. miles per diem, and 
11.'^. miles per diem. 

Franklin travelled 2.0d^ miles in 90 day.s. 

Richardson travelled 1,70?) miles in 6!) days. 

Re.Lsons adduced in favour of an attempt being made to reach Sir John Franklin 
from llio westward : 

1 st. SiippcLsing iTiinklin to havi*. reached the western side of the Mackenzie 
.RivtT, he would naturally look for assistance or communication from the direction 
of Behring s Straits, and in struggling onward to meet it, might possibly, in those 
liigh latilude.s, make as much daily progress as the relieving parties of Ross or 
Richardson, advancing likewi.se from the eastward, and thus maintain his distance 
from them. 

2 d. Should Franklin be overtaken by Richardson to the west of the Mackenzie 
River, the former can hardly be expected to ittiace his .«^lcps, and an overland 
journey into Canada would be a severe trial to men who have already endured 
four winters in Polar Regions, 

3 d. The “Plover” being in the neighbourhood of Behring s Straits, if Frank¬ 
lin could be informed to a certainly of her position, he might (should it be thought 
preferable to passing another winter in the ships) disembark his people, and strike 
across overland for Kotzebue Sound, a short distance of less than 400 miles. 

4tli, The shorlrn ss of the distance to be trarcllcd by cither of the proj)Osed 
parties renders the perforinunce of the journey a perfect certainty; the main 
diiliculty of crossing the mountain range, which runs parallel to the sliores of the 
Arctic Ocean west of the Mackenzie, would be overcome by following down the 

1 07. • R. stream 
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.strcuin of llio C(;lvillo ; nn<l Jilthoiioli i\ is vory possible lliat sotno of the part.ie.s 
tiespairlud Iu>t year (IS 17) may succeed in ivacliifi^- Praiiklin, novertheltvss 
:i probahilily of the proposi cj party bL'iuf; esscnliully u^c^u^ exiMs, and it woidd 
be a ronsolalion lo I’rel that every means ul’ uiVunling assistance had been, 
attended lo. 

r>tli. The bad character of the natives in Uussiaii America may he advanced 
as an ohjeclion to the |)ioj)osed route ; but as there arc clianccs existing of 
Prauklin’s Expcditifiii having to quit their vessels and may be journey to the 
Russian posts, it would assuredly he jiroper for us, who are so far better prepared 
to struggle with the jliHiciillies arising from the habits of the natives, to attempt 
to open a road for him and his gallant companions: that it can be <hine is proved 
by the fact of a Russian party having some years ago travelled by land from 
Sitka to Point Rarrow, the extreme uorthenunost cape of the American continent. 

(.signed) ShcrarJ Oshoniy 

Lieutenant Commanding. 


No. 12 (B.) 

Copy of a LETTER from Lieutenant Shemrd Osborn lo the Lords Commissioners 

of the Admiralty. 

My Lords, Ealing, Middlesex, 4 January 1850. 

A .SF.roND attempt to reach Sir Jolm P'ranklin's l\xpeditioii being about to be tried 
during the present year, I take the liberty of calling your attention to the enclosed 
proposition for an overland party to lie de.spatched to the shores of the Polar 
Sea, with a view to their traversing the short distance between Cape Bathurst 
and Banks* Lund. My reasons for thus trcs|)assing on your attonlioii are as 
follows : 

Lst. General opinion places the lost Expedition to the west, of Cape Walker, 
and .south of the latitude of INIelville Island: 

The distance from Cape Ballmrsl to Banks’ Land is only .'501 tnihis, and on 
reference to a chart it will be .sei-u that nowhere, else does the Anu rican conliuent 
iij)proach so near lo tin* .suppo.sed }>o;’/iliun of I'rankiins Expodiiion. 

2d. As a starling point, Cape Bathurst oilers gn;at advaiiilage.s ; the arrival 
of a party sent there from England may he culculaled upon to a day ; win reas 
the arrival of (’aptain Coiliiison in the longitude of (^ipe Barrow, or that of an 
Eastern Expedilion in I/iinca.ster Sound, w ill depend upon iiiany uiieou1.r(jllahI(! 
c.w.'iitiiigeiieie.s. Tin* dl.-itanee to be; perfornu.d i.'> cnriipaiatixa-ly littlt?, and the 
<‘ertainty of being a!)le to fall hark iqioii sup[)li.'.s gnat advanlago.-s, 

(aiptain Colliu.'^-on will have luih's of losigihidi* lo tiavt rx* lirtwer.ii Cape 
Barrow and Ihink*.' Ijiind. An lv.i.st.eni Expeduion, if opposi.il iiy ihr iee(asSir 
James Ross h is been ), and unable to prtseeed in Ibeir veivsels tardier tban LeopoUl 
Harbour, will liavr* lo journey' on foot J5'50 miles to r* aeli the longitude of Banks* 
T/and, and if any accident oecur lo tlieir vessel* they will be in us critical a 
po.sirion as tlmsi* they go to .seek. 

M. Bank.'^’ Land beni^ from Cape Bathurst N. 41“ 40' E. ‘102 niiics, and there 
is reason luJicvri that in die summer season a portion of this disfaiice may be 
traversi'tl in boat's. 

4rh .')di. Dr. Rieliaril.'ion ronfirms previous reports of tlic ice being light on 
the coast i-asl of tlm Mackenzie River to Cape Bathurst, and informs u.s thatllu; 
E-sqnimaux had seen no ice to .seaward for two moons. 

bill. Every mile travelled luntliwurd by a party from Cape Bathurst would be 
over that unknown sfiacc in which traces of Eranklin may be expected. 

7tlK It is advisaUc tlial such a second party be despatcherl from Cape Balhiir.st, 
ill order Unit the proseeution of Dr. Rae s examination of the supposed Channel 
bclwocn Wollaston and X'ict.oria LaiuN may in no way he interfered with by 
liis alt».iitioii being called tti llie vvi'Siward. 

8tli. 4'hi; (■7c/fc.y of provi-imis iinide. at dilfcront points of the Mackenzie and 
at Cape Batbuis«. would enable a party to push down to their starting point with 
great celeriiy duectly the River Maekcn/.ie opens, which may be as early as 
May. 

9th. I have not laid this before your Lordsliip.s without in the first place 
inquiring into the various obslaele.s that may exist, should your Lord.sliip.s bo 
jdeased to take a favourahle viiMv of the subject; and having heard thedifricultie.s 

advanced 
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advanced hy the Hudson Ray CVunpany’s officers* I feel assured tlial those 
(iifficullios will evontualJy resolve themselves into a luvrc cjiiestion of extra trouble 
and expense, neilhcr’ which, I feel assured, will have weij^lit with yonr 
Jj}rd.ship6 on so important a question as the rescue of Sir John Franklin and his 
party. . 

I would also remind your Lordships that the proposed Expedition would carry 
into execution a very important clause in the Instructions {yiven to Sir James Ross; 
viz., that of sending exploring parties from Banks' Lund in a south-westerly 
direction towards Cape lialhurst or t'apc Parry. In conclusion, I beg to qjffer 
my willing services towards the execution of the proposed plan; and seeking 
it from no selAsh motives, but thoioughly impressed with its feasibility, you may 
rest assured, my Lords, should I liave the honour of being sent upon this service, 
that I shall not disappoint your expcctatioiKS, 

1 have, &.C. 

(signed) Sherard Oshorn, Lieut, r.n. 


Enclosure to No. 12 (R ) 

PuocosiTiox for an Ovcrlaud Party in search of Sir Juhii Fratiklin, 

Isl. That a party of two officers and two seamen be forwarded by the steamer 
uhich leaves I.ivcrpool for America on the 1 Itli January I 80 O, and be instructed 
tu reach Montreal, Upper Canada, with all possible despatch. 

2 d. That SirCeorge Simpson (the territorial governor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company) be iubtruekd lo alfoid the utmost possible facility to enable the said 
|!;iii,v to r« !K‘h (inc‘ of the aihuenls of the Mackenzie River by the inuiilh of May 
Fiexl, and lliat he cause two voyageurs, as well as an F.stjniiuaux interpreter of 
iviioun good eliiiractcr and merit, to be altaeliod to the said party. 

The party will then consist as follows, of-- 

1 Naval officer conimaruliiig. 

1 Medital officer from Liighmd, or else a iludson 

Bay Company’s servant. 

2 I'hitvlish seamen. 

2 Voyagenrs. 

I Kscpiiinaux ijiterpri;ler 

i o j /i L 7 in one boat, 

'Ail. That the said (jarly b.‘ anihori/.eil to < nnsnnH* any necessMiy portion of the 
jjrp\isi“n dt'poriKu’i l^y Sir John Riehard.son and the 1 Indson's Bay Company for 
ihp M.-c f/f other relieviiig parlies or Friiiiklin's I’xpe.^iilion. 

jrh iSc TiIIl a ituenly-si\ foot) vvhale-lioal, procured horn a. whaler slionld none be 
in store, and of llie liglibst material, wiil he »:onveyod hy ihe party from England; 
hut should tl^irebe a light whale^lioat on the Maekc'U/.ie River, or in iis immediate 
neighbourhood.'till? same slioukl lx? oiilereil lo he given up for llie use of ihc said 
parly, and ihi'ieby Mive trouble and delay. Under any (tireumslances, a light 
sledge shpuld be carried out. 

bth. 'Fhe party .shall he instructed to use every possible endeavour to reach 
('ape Bathurst by the first week inJul\% and there leaving, directions as lo the 
probable site of (heir winter quarters, they slinulJ trike advantage of the first 
appeuranec of open sea, ami juisb across in the direction of Bajik.s’ Land; tho 
olilcer commanding using liis judgment, in the event of being impeded by islands 
or continuous ice, &c., as to quilting the boat for awhile, and travelling on foot with 
two or three men. 

7 th. I'lie personal equipment of this party to be as light as possible, taking 
that of Sir John Richardson as a guide, it being understood that their winter 
clothing shall follow them lo the winter quarters at (.’ape Bathurst, Tea and 
peminican to be their sole provision, except in winter quarters, where biscuit and 
imti-seovhiilics may be laid in. 

8tli. Two of Lieutenant llalkett's Mackintosh boats of the large size to be 
carried out by the party, so as lo ensure their .safety in the t»vent of tin; loss of the 
whale-boat, (two of these boats would be available for this purpose, by delaying 
107 . » tins 
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the completion of llie order for those of Captain Collinson s party until the ITith 
instant.) 

9th. The officer in command to be instructed to have with him, when starting 
from Cape Bathurst, not less than 60 days* provisions forliis party. 

lOlh. Should any extraordinary circumstances prevent tlii.s jiroposoJ party from 
reaching C'npc Bathurst until the close of the tine season, it vroukl be advisable 
for them to winter at that spot, and in the early spring commiince their operations 
over the ice. 

J 1th. In either case the Iliid.sou s Bay Company should replenish all the depots 
and send a sufficiency of provisions, clothing, to Cape Bathurst, to support the 
party from the autumn of IS.W to the summer of 1851. If possible, a couple of 
dog sledges and two teams of dogs ought to be forwarded to Cape Bathurst 
during the summer of 1849, to be used at the discretion of the officer in command 
of the proposed party. 

As it is imperatively necessary for the successful issue of the proposed plan 
that the parly should, under all circumstances, winter at Cape Bathurst, it will be 
for the Hudson's Bay Company to send one of their clerks, and other necessary 
persons, say two hunters and tw^o fishenncn, to establish winter (juartcis at llie 
said point, 

12lh. In the event of an Expedition by way of Lancaster Sound, or that under 
Captain Collinson’s command from the westward, reaching jVlelville Island or 
Banks’ Land, it would be more than probable that their exploring parties to the 
^outh-west woidd meet the proposed party from llui American continent, and thus 
materially shorten their respective journeys, and afford a means of communicating 
the progress of the vessels to England. 

13th. Should^ by any unforeseen accident. Captain (JollinsoTVs Expedition fail 
to reach to the eastward of Cape Barrow during the summer of 1850, the pro¬ 
posed party would at any rate ensure that one searching j»arlY be on the Polar Sea 
westward of Ranks’ Land. 


OuTKU of proposed Party. 


Sfonm: 

One. liglil. whale-boat. ! 

Six ysh ojir.s (diic r rnie). j 

One 

Onr: yanl. | 

One lug-sjiil. 

One bont-hnok. 

One \vot.r,r-|iro(»f shfH'l lo ^ovei provisions, ^c. ■ 
(hit- anchor 
One whale lira . 

One sniall-iinn clicsl and ningayim’. ! 

Four light and «rood iowliiig'picc''’^- 
One. rwt. of line gimpowilcr, and caps in 
proportion. 

fiOlbs. of mixed shot.. 

Two ol‘ Lieutenant llalkt'.'L’s hoats, ol :1'2 lbs. 
each. 

One tool chest, coiiijjlete, with necessaries 
for repair, &c. 

One light sledge. 

Two leads and four lines marked. 

Two axes, two pikes and two white ensigns. 

Provisions: 

Four cwt. of pcmmican, in four waterproof 
h«g«. 

30 lbs. of tea, in a secure box. 


4 January 18S0. 


Two pnrkct (’t»ri>U(iii!ri»‘i^. 

'fwu emupiis'-k -i. 

Sextant, arlifu-.-.d h'lri/oii. 

Tables, j.'uirnwl and wjuk-h.mk. 

I'folhi rj . 

Ivicli jn-!-on, in a 1'ir‘j.o 

riMUigli t.M-n'iMc (in*'- «vhi-n '-dacpir.'j; 

to u.'^n if il> civ/riiiJV,. 

(hie <'jiiing'' I'f ii elniiiin;;. and 

Mindric,-, "oap. oii*. 

One < <»nipli li; truil uf watei proof elotliing. 
'l\vo bhinkclfs, th'ckoil di srripiliui. 

Ofii' Sc(i,'<.;li caj). 

Oin* iiort.h-vve>lcr. 

'fwo pairs of boots. 

[n addition to the above, the party can, at 
Montreal, su)>ply tlicnisclvt's w'itii biinUlo 
robes dresses, or any other es-ential articles 
of winter clothing; and during the summer 
of 1849 fresh siijiplies may b(* sent up to 
Cape Bathurst. 


(signed) Sherard Osbffrn, 

Lieutenant, Royal Navy. 
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OFFER of Mr. William Penny^ Commander of the Advice" Whaler, to he 
employed on a Search for Sir John Franhtin'f^ Arctic Expedition. 

(A. to CA 


No. 13 (A.) 

(loPY of a liETTEll from Mr. lyiUunh Penny, ("ommander ol’ tin* “Advifco *’ 

Whaler, to the Ijords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

My l.iords, Aherdeeii, 22 Decrinher 18*49. No. 13 . 

It is my most anxious desire to he employnl in the search for Sir .John Franklin, nt Sorvict* of 

and 1 be|jf to nlfi r yon my services, which if yon are pleased to accept, all that illiamPeony. 

man can do to save that gallant officer and his companions shall ho done by me. . 

I have Ijoeii engaged 28 years, since the ago of 12, in the wliale trade, and in 
command of vessels lor 14 years, and your Lordships may eomniaiul my to.sti- 
inonials, if you think proper. 

Last .summer, as your Lorclshi|)s are aware, 1 went up Lancaster Soiiini, wiih 
the view of communicating with Sir .James KoSxS, and gaining su«ne inlelligeiiee of 
the (liscovtTV ships ; 1 also landerl the Admiralty cyliiulers cntrusied to my care 
at Navy Board Inlet. Duty to iny owners forbade m<.‘ to penetrate further, which 1 
would gladly have done on my own account. 

I now beg to make the following proposition. U is, to he put in command of one 
or two .siiiull vessels, of from l!i() to 200 tons ; tlie crews to he of my own selection, 
picked men, whom 1 can trust, and Avith thi'sc to proceed in company with the 
other whalers in March next, nr nut later thaji 1st ot‘ A|>ril, to Davis Srrailr»; ut 
;dl events, I would desire by 2()tli of May to he. at Badiu’s Islands, in order that, 
if |M>s:dl)le, an early passage may he cd)taincd tlirongli Melville Bay hefim; tiu; 
pn-vailing sontli-AVcst gales set in. Jf an early pas'^age hr ohtainetl, I would 
( \amine Jones’ Soniul, as I have, generally found in all iny Mirly voyages rh'ur 
wati r ill the monlli of lhat sour.d, and lliere is a ])roha)iility llial an eai‘*ier pas.v.io' 
by ihjs ViUite ini;.ihl he !’oni>.d iiito Wiilifigton Strait, which onllet by ail infant li» 
he tlioronghly exuniiru'd at the eioliest opj^orlunity, .since, if Sir J. Franklin has 
taken that nnite, witli the hojje of liiulmg a pa'^sage wesivvard, to the muth of ihe 
l*arry and Melvilh* island.'-, he may he lu’yontl the power of Judping hiiiiseif. .No 
of the Expedilion, or practical euimnunicalioii uitli Wellington Strait, being 
oi>taiiKrl in ibis t|ua!ter, 1 ^\olll^l ifnjeeed in time lo lake ajivanlage of the first 
opening of the ice in Ijiineasler Sound, with the view of proceeding to the wi;si 
and euleiing W’ellingloii Strait, or, if this sl)ould not he piactieahle, ol proccedmo* 
fartiuT west ward to ('ape Walker, and heyond, 011 one or other of Avhich places 
♦jir John Franklin will prohahly have left .<*cime nolu.es of his course. 

Supposing, however, lliiit no such trace is to he tound the first year, the ves.si‘.ls 
to he W’iiitered in separate positions, so as to eommenee the .search westward and 
northward as early a.s po.s.sihl(‘ tlic ensuing year ; and since Sir John Fraidilin may 
Iiiive gone 111 several ('Lher directions, for one .sciiius almost as probable as aiiotlu'r, 
no two vcs.sel.s, unles.s very much favoured by ciieunistatice.s, could accomplish 
search of tlie various iidets in one sea.son. Therefore, if your Lord.slnps have 
resolved upon a more cxlendcd seareh, 1 wuuld beg leave still to offer my .servici's 
for any branch of the searching Expedition from the eu.stwaid, so tliat I may have 
the coiiiniand of my own vt?ssel, and am allowed to eoiuluet the pariienlar .search 
committed to my charge, according to the best of my ability, and with lull power 
to act according to the cireuiu.stauces, and yonr Lordships sliall not have reason 
to repent of accepting my services, it determination, /.eal and long experience 
can avail. 

And although I would be sorry to i^xcite hopes in your Lordships’ minds which 
may not be realised, [ cannot at the same time avoid thinking, and that with con¬ 
fidence, that if this plan, or some other of extended search from tlic eastward, ivas 
carried out with that determination, energy and perseverance pai'ticularly requisite 
in the navigation of these seas, .some traces of the Expedition must ho found, to 
the satisfaction of your Lordships' minds, and of the nation in general. 

When your Lordships are plea.sed to call upon me, 1 will enter into further 
details. I consider that there is no reliance to be placd| upon the " North Star" 
as a depAt of provisions to fall back upon, till it has been ascertained that she is 

107. R 3 .safe 
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OflTfr of Service (►f safe in Lancostcr Sound, wliicli I trust she is, aqfl 1 shall be most happy, if 
Mr AViiliarn Pinny, j Ijoiioured by your Lorcl.shi(»s’cominaiul, to Carry out to her your further 
instructions. 

Should yonr I.ovdshi|is wisli to send any {jciilleinan to make more scientific 
observations llum I can iindorlake, or to keep a scientifi4- journal of the voya«re, I 
slnill feel it my duty to all'ord him every facility, according to the instructions 
given me. 

1 have, See. 

(signed) W// 1 . Penny. 


No. 13 (B.) 

MiiMORANDiJM made !)y Hear'Admiral Sir Francis Beanfort, Ilyclrograplier 
of the Admiralty, with rererciiee to tlie Letter from Mr. Penny. 

'J iiK daring but prudent e(»nduet lliat Mr, Penny is said to have evinced on 
many occasions, together with the large experience that lie must have gained 
during u whole life among the ice, as well as the iimbition he e.xpresses to distin¬ 
guish himself ill this iiol>le enterprise, on which all eyes are turned, lead me to 
think that it would he wisci to let loose his ene rgy, and to give him the opportu¬ 
nity for which he begs, I may add, that T believe this w’ould sensibly gratify 
Lady l^rankliii. 

1 would therefore submit tliat he be desired to look out for a suitable vessel of 
the si/e he lias sfKcifird, to iriuisinil to their Lordships’ Secretary the terms on 
which slie could be charti'red or bought, and to state the number of hands he 
would rerjuire, as well as all sueh other particulars as will cnalde their Lordships 
to give him a decided and iinmediatc answer. 

(signed) B. 

lie is very anxious for an early rejdy before the captains are appointed to the 
whalc ships. 


No. 13 (C.) 

Coi’V /)f a LE/1'l’ER from Mr. ll'”/7//V^/^/ Pmay to the Lords Commis.'.ioneis 

of the Adinirally. 

My JjorJs, Aberdeen, 30 Janiiiny 1^50. 

In reply to your I.ords'iijjs' letter of tiie lllli hiNtanl, du’cctiug m(‘. to give, your 
Loiflsliips liny ohst rval ions in my power ve^peetin^■ tin' senrehiirg bA|)(‘(litioii for 
Sir .John I’ran Ivlin, I lieg to sl.ite, tliat for the. coiuliiel ol tli'J j>:irt of ihe liKpedi- 
ti(Mi nu ntioi.e.d in n\y fnrnn*r leller, viz. .Jones’ Sound, Weliiiigtni) and north 
sliore of the Parry l.slaiids, I wonhl propo.se to your Lord.diijis lhat L\v'o small 
sf|Ufne-rigged \c\ssels of IVoiri l.'iO to ‘200 Ions, with ilr(‘k;.d huaU lor each, be 
('inplovi'd. 

3’lie (■(*.st and ouMils of the above vessels and boals would be, after the best 
calculaiions I have hi rn aid.’to make, about - - - i’. 4,G00 — - 

The innrilK r of olllci.rs and men would napiire to be for each 

ve>sel 2o men; \Miges for IS months for lhat number - *1,000 - - 

Provi.sioiis for the same tor two years - _ - - 3,738 - — 


Total - ^ f. 12,238 - - 


Hut, if I am rightly informed, there is a class of vessels in Her Majesty’s dock¬ 
yards, iiauudy, dockyaid liglilers, strongly built, of a light draft of water, and 
well suited for your Lordships’ pur|)ose, and if your I^ordships are pleased to 
make use of these, yon will be spared the co.sl of purcha.sing what may not be so 
well lilted for the purptis*', and would take longer (b equip- 

The crews hi^st fitting for these vessels vvonld be men accii-stomed to the hard¬ 
ships of Arctic voyages, whom notliingcomes amiss to, and Hudson Bay travellers 
inUirmixeil. in refereiiee lu this 1 beg to say lliat I have already taken pains to 
inquire for llie. best men of this class in Orkney, and have fm answer from ^r. 
Clouston, connected withi|he Hudson’s Hay Company, which is favourable. 1 also 
humbly beg leave to state, that since it has appeared in the newspapers that I 
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was arnonj^st. the candidates ,]^r search under your Lordships, I have hcen, I Ofler of Service of 

jjiny say, boset with applications to serve under me. I would also befj^ to uri>:o Penny.. 

upon your D)rdsliips’ attention the great nn.es&ilj' there is of the vessels leavinfr 

t^nghuiil at latest by the first week in April, that they may have every oppor- 

Uiiiity of obtaining an early passage round Melville Bay before the prevailing 

south-west winds set in. 

In conclusion, 1 take the liberty to repeat my earnest hope, that 1 may be em¬ 
ployed in command of a branch of the service whenever your ljordslii[)s have 
decided upon it. 

I have it so much at heart, that I have sacrificed my usual engagement with 
my owners on the uncertainty, and nothing shall be wunting to make me deserving 
of your Lordships’ confidence. 

T have, &c. 

(signed) IVilliam Penny. 


- No. 1 L-- 

JiliTTEltS from Lady Franklin^ forwarding Olfcrs of Service from Mr. C/furlev 
liddy the. Rev. Dr. \VolJf\ Mr. Penny and Mr. Guodsir. 


No. 14 (A.) . 

Copy of a LETTER from Lady Franhlin to the. Secretary of the Admiralty. 


No. 14 . 

I.ctterh from r.ady 

Vcinlvliii. 


Sir, Spring-gardens I’l Jamiary LSoO. 

1 Bi:o to enclose, to you, for the eonsideration of the Lords Coiiiinissioners of 
the Adrnirully, the following letters: 

1 . From (laplain Charles Ucicl, lately commanding the whaling .ship “ Pacific,’' 
;m(l hi other to tlii‘ ice-maslur on hoard the “ Krehus.’’ He is a man of groat 
experience and respoclaliility, and I am informed was only prevented from making 
aclive elforls to seek for the lost Expedition by tlie. stringent restrictions laid upon 
liim by his owners, which obliged him to confine himself excln.sivel^^ to his 
(isliing. 

2 JPVoTn the Rev. Dr. Wolfl*. To this letter 1 have recently replied that I 
would lay it holbre the liords of llu? Admiralty. 

From Captain Pt-imy, lati? of the Advice,” received on Saturday lust. 

I ..hall esteem it a favour if you will reliirii to me Dr. Wolll’s note. 


I am, &e. 


fsigiicd) Jufie Franklin. 


Enclosure 1 , to No. 14 (A.; 

12, St. ClemeutVstreet, Aberdeen, 
Honoured l^ady, 11 January 1850. 

I TAKK the liberty of writing yon to request, if there is a Northern Expedition 
going out llii.s year in search of Sir John Franklin, as there is some misunder¬ 
standing among the owners of the “ Pacific,” and it is not likely I will go in her, 
if there is an icc-inaster wanted, perhaps you would use your influence in 
procuring me the situation to go in search of my ahsont brother. I have been 
• H years going to that country, and 1 trust by this time 1 have some, experience. 
I ho[)e yon will excuse me for troubling you, and will feel honoured by your 
answer in course of post. 

1 am, &c. 

(signeii) Charles Reid. 

Lady Franklin. 


lo: 
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Enclosure 2, to No. i4-^A.) 

Vicursij;‘e of Jobe Brewers, near Lanpporf, 
My dear Madam, in Sorncrsctsliire, Jan. 3, 1^50. 

Your Ladysliip will be acquainted with the fact, that [ went lo Bokhara in 
behalf of (JoloncI Sloddart and Civpiaia Conolly. There are among tlie Esquimaux 
German missioiiarir s, and I, being a (hiriuan by birth, offer rny services by accom¬ 
panying the Expedition to the North Bole, or go by land to tlie Esf|nimanx,^and 
make inquiry alb r .Sir John Eranklin. He<iides Ihis/thoiigli r>3 years of age, 1 learn 
any langnage in two montlis, so thai I might make iiKjnirv after your Ladyship's 
husband in those cold regions. In case that yiai wisli me to go, you ought to 
apply to the Adniliiilty lo gil a eiiralL': for my parish until I return, and give lo 
my wife per annum 200/. until 1 rctuni, 

\"ours truly, 

(signed) Jnstph Wolff. 

My curate would cost also 100/. 

Tlic whole journey might last one ycjir six nuinths, even if 1 was lo make it by 
land. 


linclo.surc 3, to No. 14 (A.) 

Oeai* Madam, Polinuir, 10 January 1850, 

1 .\.M duly honoured with yours of 7tli in.sUuU, and feel very anxious that their 
Lord-ships would come lo a decision abniil this all-important matter of time. 

Tlicse delays are dangerous lo the object in view. If yon would only think 
proper to write Mr. iluine, reciuestiiig of him to allow jm^ lo come lo liOndon, 
I would do more with one liour'.s conversation than inonlhs of eorrespoiideuee 
Your Liulysbip’s friends would tlieii see wlietlicr I was fit to be. entrusted with 
such a command. 

I am sorry to say 1 have no faith in tlu’ flagstaff, for Imd anything tcndi-d !;< 
the least to throw a doubt on my mind, 1 would net have re.slerl until 1 had seen 
whether i* was an illusion or retdity^ 

1 remam, ckc. 

Lady I'Vaukiin isigued) IVffi, Peurnj 


No. Id (B.) 

CoiM of LEdTEK from Lady finuklin to the Secielary oi the Admiralty, 

Sir. 33, Spriug’-gardrr.s, 23 January l W5l>. 

1 rax. you lu do me ihr I’avonr u( Ijiyuig bi fore the Lord.s Lonuuissioiuu.s of the 
Adniiraltv a letter wdiieh 1 have icc'( ived ir{Hii Mr. Uobert (jloodsir, late surgeon 
of tlie “ Advic<‘ " whiding-ship, Ciqil, Penny, aiul brother to tlie assistant-surgeon 
of the “ lircbuh," and 1 mii.-^t CNjir^ ss my earnest Ijopi* that their Lordships will 
be jdeaseil to eir.ible me to afford lliat t neouragenn nl to his request for which he 
looks with so mucli eiunestiu'ss. 

Ill connexion with this subject, 1 take the liberty of adding, tliat 1 have; within 
the last two or three days received a hotter from Captain l^enny, expressing with 
much anxiety Ids fears that any further delay in the preparations for the renewed 
search from the east must be fatal lo its success. 

I had tlic ple:l^iure of receiving, yesterday, through the kindness of the Lords 
Comniissiuiicrs, the copy of an abstract made by Captaitif Kellett of his voyage, 
for which 1 beg to return iny best acknowledgments. 

1 am, &c. 

(signed) Jatie Franklin. 


Eiiclossure to No. Id (B.> 

Dear Madam, 

I ouGJrt to apologize for having been so long of writing to you, but I liav^been 
so busy for some time back, that 1 have almost unconsciously allowed the time to 
slip by until now. 


I trust 
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I trust you are not allowing yourself to become over-aiixious; 1 know that 
iiltliougli there is much cause to be so, there is still not the slightest reason that 
wc should despair. 

It may be presumptuous in me to say so, but I have never for ii momeut doubted 
as to their ultimate safe return, having always had a sort of preseiiliment that 
I would meet my brother and his companions somewhere in the regions in wliich 
their adventures arc taking place. This hope I have not yet given up, vind T 
trust that by next summer it maybe fulfilled, wlien an end will be put to the 
suspense w liicli has lasted so long, and which must have tried you so innch, 

I need not say how anxious I am that I may have an opportunity of devoting 
my services to the cause during the ensuing season ; and I hope I am not askinu' 
too much in requesting your good oflices in obtaining me an appointment of any 
kinil in any of the Expeditions that may be sent out during the next si ason. 

We have heard nothing here, as yet, of wliat are ilie intentions at the Adrniraltv 
with regard to what may be done by way of Baftln's Ray and Laiieaster SouiuL 
Fioiri a letter whicli I had from Mr. Penny a few days ago, 1 Icani that tliere 
a eliance of his being employed ; I was glad to see this, for I think that llic 
ciiiplovrnciit of a person of Iiis experience and skill in the navigation of tliesc 
regions may be productive of much gooil. 

lam exceedingly anxious to bear what is likely to l>i: done by the Admiralty, 
:iiid ulutlicr there is any chance of their sending out special vessels, or iiien:i\ 
employing a whale ship or ships for Ihe purpose. The latter I lliink would iv- 
a most advisable plan, particularly if the Commander is iiiirestricted hy unneci.vsai y 
Instructions, and left to the guidance of his own good sense and experit iu i', witli 
only one object in view% that of obtaining information of, and rendering assistaner 
to, the Expedition. 

.May I take the liberty of requesting from your 1-ady.sliip any inlbrmation you 
cjii give UK' on tiiese. points ? 

My brother joins me in best respects, and remain, 

Dear Madam, your most oViedienl. Servant, 

(^signed) lUilnrt A}i.\lruthi‘i' 

(leorge-scpian', Mdinburgli, 
i s January IS.")!). 


No. IT).— 

( 'oi Y of the latest CHART of (he Polar Sva^ compihd by Order of ibc 

Board oi' Admiralty. 


— No. hi.— 

Corv of a LETl Ell from Lady Pravklin to tin*, Scc'relary cd' the Admirally, 
dated 11 February ISnO ; forwarding Communications from Wiiliam SiiOXi\ K^q., 
John JPLcan^ E.sq., Silas K. Burrows^ Esq., Millard FUbiwn\ b’sq., \'ice- 
President of the United States, Lieut. Shvrard Osbura^ u.n., and John Jlassvll 
Bartlett, Esq. 


No. Ifi (A.) 

Corv of a LETTER from Lady Frahklin to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, ^ 33, Spring-gardens, 11 February ls50. 

1 B£G to lay before the Lords Commissioners the cnclo.sed letters, in case any 
of them should be deemed worthy of attention. 

I uiii, ^:c. 

(signed) Jane Franklin. 


No, 14 . ; 

Leilcrs lioiii I-sdjt 
rrankiii). 


N'*. i.r 

( !. >•! li.L i'oi.ll'j 

i i.il liiCJ 


No. j('>. 

Udiii J.a(!} 

J''(ai:kili! iiJ tilt: 
iSccifiitry o| il»f 
Adniir^liy 
(wirli 
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No. 10, 

LcUtit from lAuiy 
franklin to the 
Secretary of the 
AiimiruJiy 
(with Eiu If sines) 


tiiclosuro 1, in No. IG (A.) 

MsiiUini, 

Thk acfomponying lotlcr 1 address to you, with a sincere hope that it may 
ail'ord sonu^ useful hints concerning any new Expedition to the Polar Sens. If 
your Tj'fidyship will tiivour me with a reply, as to whether my humble services 
may be required, 1 fcrl greatly obliged, as I only wait such reply to leave 
New York, ^^llicll I ain about to do as soon as possible. 

Most respectfully, &c. 

(signed) IF”* Snow. 


My adilress is, care of Messrs. Willmer and Rogers, Xew York. 
To Lady Kiankliii. 


Enclosure 2, in No. IG (A.) 

Honoured aixl esleenicd Lady, New York, 7 .Irinuary l^oO. 

A mom; I he nume rous Idlers wliich no doubt are addressed to you from all 
quarters, it is probable tliat many contain suggestions of great value concerning 
the object m()si near lo your heart, and tin* lieart of every one alive, not only 
to the sentiments of humanity, but to esteem for the noble, and liravc. Pe.rlja|j.s 
much that is ihr Mipcriur to whai, 1 am now ahoiii to speak of may have already 
iiccii submitted lo you; Inil us no man, liuwover hunihlr; his position in the 
world may be, entirely incapacitated from proving of some service to his 
kllow-niaii, so the llioiights and idea.s of all u»cii, whatever l )0 their station in life, 
mii-t lend to some good, if properly directed and made available. In tiie fire.s(.‘nt 
instance it is possible lhat sucli may be llie result; and if. Madam, you slituih! 

I onceive it likel\ to be so, I can mily .say, that iny plans and myself are i ntuidv 
at your si'i vice. 

I will not trouble, your l.adysiiip with a long Idler, enti.Tiug iiilu niiuuU* 
dcluils, which wtinhl be wholly umii'ces.siuy should you tliink my phois of no 
•Lvail. I nil! only l’'ieily ;illude to tliem, and trespass no fuiUier on voui lime 
dian to ,»ive the snlj.staiKi? of \\hat 1 have been led to conceive as pe'*!»v.i one 
<n liie sure mi*:iijs of disetiveriiif tin* fate of llie brave aivlic vomilut , and 
,!l ‘'0 ill’e\aniinii!g the line ol'i.iiU.st yet iinexjilorei!. 

Ill if not all, f>1’ llie l‘iX]ieditions hilijerlo scril oul. for elilier di^ ov- '-v or 

lelie-t. m the iKutlicrn regiuuSj it appears lo un? that one great ovcjNigii has 
heen roininilled at the. (‘ommeneeiiient, and that is, as to tlsc lime wlien such 
E\pediti(ms should start rm their journey. If 1 am not mistaken, rarely do they 
have helon.' ‘'jiring, aiul the eoiraapience is, that tlie sammer is lar adxanced 
belore liny airive on the gri)imd wluue their inb nded ojreralioiis begin. Little. 
i.ir nothing material, tlierelore, (‘an be done lliiit year; and the following winter 
has lo be pa-ssefl in bleak and dreary regions, cramping the cneigias of the men, 
and exhausting their .strength, until the. spring again comes round. Now, where 
the result is meif'ly scicntifie. research and gcogrripliical discovciy, it is of but 
littie imunent; but when lime is all important,--when the lives of human lieing.s 
are at slake, and, above all, ihe live.s of men who have nobly jierilled everything 
in llie cause, of national, and, I might say, universal, progi’e..ss,- -of men who 
have, evinced the most d.inntle.s.s bravery that any men ean evince,—it seems to 
me verv e.-^.scntial that an E.xpedition should be already on the .spot to coinmonce 
ojiiTalinus at the earliest opening of summer; and lhat it should, if at all 
possible, begin tlu? jouruev to reach that spot even, if ncce.ssary, in the. previous 
winli r. Wiser and more experienced heads than mine can say how iiuicli or 
how litde (if this can hi? done; but it is not a little, no, nor a great deal, that 
.'honhi deter any one from, at all evimts, altemptmg something like wliat 1 now 
must hunibiy and vespe-etfully suggest to your Ladyship’s consideration, a.s a 
jio.s.sible means of speedily and elfectnally reaching the various localities in tlie 
Aretie. Hi a where, the missing voyagers may be heard oL 

Mv iilau is thisyour Ladyship, it appears by the public prints, lias already 
had some, idea ol crossmg the Atlantic do so, then, at once ; and, for a season, 
i slal)li.sh yourself at one of the principal tovvns iu Canada, where you can be 
enabled to |>er.soiially superintend the carrying out of whatever may be anew 
attempted. Lot a well-organized Expedition of a.s many men a.s could be pro¬ 
vided 
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viilod wilh tlift fnnrls at disposal, if the Expoditiun is at private expense, start 
with as little delay as possible on some of the noitljcvn tracts already oxploied- 
For instance, let a party ol 100 picked men, well-disciplined ami officered as on 
board a ship, and acoompaniod with all the necessary fond, sciemtifie inslnina.nth, 
and tjvervlhin}^ usual on such Rxpeditiotis, proet'cd ininiediately hy the sliortest 
and most available, route to the lands in the neiebboiirhood of the uiiexploreii 
j7-gions. If practicable, I wouhl sn^p^est that they should procet'd, tr 

Mnoiv Fm'l, oil llie southern part of Hudson's Hay, and thence hy small crafi 
to C'lie.-tcrrield .Inlet, or otherwise l)y land la ach that (jiiarter, so as to arrivi 
tlicit' al llie opeuiuj^- of sniiuner. From this iii'i^libouvhood let the party, ininu.- 
10 men, la? divided into three separate detaclnnent'i, each with specific in'^truc- 
to c'.xlend their ri-soarelies in a northerly and north-westerly diri'ctioi:. 
The wcsti rnmost party to proceed as m ar as pos.>il»li.‘ in a direct conrse lo tlu 
easternmost limits of di.scoveiy yet made from IJelirinj^’s Straits, and rm iv- 
aec»ajnt to deviate finm that cnirse. on ihe ^Ycstcrn side ol it, but, if neces'^arv, 
ti) till* i astward. Jjct the ceiilral jiarty .'«ha])t" a eoiirse as near a.s pos.sihlo h 
the i»v)^itioii of the .Maonetic Pole; and llie <?ustcniinost divi.sion ilireid to Prince 
Ih u’i lip’ Inlet, or the wi '^lt rnino.sl point of di.-eovery from the (‘a^t, and n.ii 
tii ilevi.d*' iVoiii that <*oiirs(* easterly. •Let I'ach of thesi* ilctarliuicnts lu* Ibrnicvi 
a^aiii into thiT.e division.^, each division thus consisting i»f 10 men. Let tin 
lirsi ihv^sion r#f each detachinent. pioneer the \va}. followed on tin* sanu tiLK k 
by the >-eeoiid and llie ihird at slated intervals of lime. On the route ier tin 
pioiiu r<, at (‘very spot iioccssaiy. have distinguishing marks to ilenote tlic way. 
and al.'-n to give information ti* eitlier of the other Ivvo prineijial detadinvuit^ as ina\ 
by rij.iiice fall into their traek. second the i iforts of the three (lelai'hinent>. 
let een-tunl .^nreoiirs and other a'^sistance he forwarded by v;ay oi .Moo^c Korl, 
and liiroiigh the lO men h'fl at (di(?sternel(i Inlet; and should the olijecl loi 
wliieli ■'Ufh an FApeditiou v\as framed be lr.i])|)ily aiTom|)lished b\ the return 
• ! tin* lost voyagers, let inf'.Nsetigcrs he forwarded with the news, ua.s <!om 
with Caplain Hack, i]i the ca<<e of C'liplain Ross. Let eaeh of the extreme detaeh* 
iMejjts, lipoii arriving at their respective destinations, uinj upon h.eing joined lo 
thr win.je of their budv, proceed to form ])lans for uniting with tlie ceniial pviit\, 
iiiul asf; !\aining ihe roults ali'cady ohtaiiRil b> eaeh hy sending parli(*> in dial 
direelit.u. Also, let a chosen niimla r be ^ent out from eacli delaehmcnt a^ 
eX|doriii^ [)arlies, wherever ilei med reiiuisile ; and I no effort he wanted ic 
laake a .-i-areh in every iliivclioii w'h.ere llieie is a mssibility of its jinwing 
'.ncco.ssihl. 

It a. ]iiililic and mure, extensive I’xpcdllion he set on foot. I wmihl Hlo^t 
ie<j>('eirully draw atknlioii to the. following .suggeslion.s:■ -Let a Land Ivvpedition 
be foriried upon a similar pl^ii, and with the same, nuinlier of men, say dOO or 
luou.*, a.> lliosc fitted out for sea. Lei. this I'.xpcdition be formed into three gn -.o 
(livir-ions ; llie one proceeding hy the Athahnsea to tlie (Jrcat Slave Lake, ami 
following out ('aptaiu Hack's discoveries; the secomi, through llu: C’lmrehil! 
district ; or, with the i.liird, according to t.he plan laid out tor a private Kxpe- 
dition alone, only lveo[)ing the whole of their forces as inucli as possible liearing 
upon the points wdicre success may he most likely attiiinuhle. 

Eacii of these threi^ great divisions to be '■ubdivided and aTrangeii also as iu 
the former ca.se. The cxjien.se ut an I'.xpedition of this kind, with :•(! llu 
mccssaVv outlay for provisions, &c. &c., 1 do not think would bo mori. than hall 
what tlu* same w'oukl cost, if sent hy sea; bnt of this I am not. a cmnpetent 
judge, having no definite means to make a comparison. Hut there is yet anoliici. 
and, 1 cannot help conceiving, a more easy way of obviating all dilficnlty on thl.^ 
]Joint, and of reducing the exjieiise considerably. 

It must be evident that the pre.s(?ni position of the arctic voyagers i.s not 
v(*.ry acces.siblc, either by land or .sea, else the distinguished leader at the head 
of the Expedition would long ere this have tracked a route whereby the whole 
party, or at least some of them, could return. 

In such a case, therefore, the only way to reach them is by, if I may iibc the e\- 
pressiou, /brewff an Expedition on towards them; I moan by keeping it constantly 
upheld and pushing onward. T’here may be, and indeed there are, vorv greai 
difficulties, and difficulties of such a nature that, 1 believe, they would lliem.selves 
cause another great difficulty iu the procuring of men. But, if I might make 
another bold suggestion, I would respectfully ask our (jovernment at home, 
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why not employ picked men from convicted criminals, as is done in explorinp^ 
Expeditions in Aiistrnlia? Inducements inip;lit. be held out to tliein; anil by 
proper care they would hvt made, most serviceable auxiliaries. (loncrally speak- 
injr, men convicted of olfencr s are men jjosscssed of almost incxhaiislible mental 
resonrcc.s; and siicli men \m\ llui nun wlm, with physical powers of endurance, 
are precisely those required. Hut this f speak of, meredy, if suflieicnl free men 
coulfl not lu‘ found, and if economy is studied. Indetid, as the nvatler now 
staiuls. in regard to the eriminals of England, it might not be a bad idea .sending 
several oi’ the lu'si of them on an exploring Expedition of this kind. 1 have 
4»fleii wondered that nalimis do not always employ their criminals in tlu? more 
'lazardons umlertiikings which lead to the. advancement of science or puhlic 
good, instead of iiS('le.ssIy incareeratiiig them fur years, at an nnprolilahle exjuin.se, 
or sending tlu'in where the laborious and industrious freeauin has already 
pioneererl his v/ay, and l)y the liard ‘‘ sweat of his own brow” eludked out for him¬ 
self a new Iiuiue. I could, ])('rlinps, say Tuorc on this point as to the opportunity 
tlm?- aiicmled .such a class of men in again becoming n.scful members of society; 
and, also, of ri»iisfantly sending any convicts who would take the choice ofl’ered 
III theiii of culering upon such E\|wdilion:’ for llii' advancemenl of science, &c. 
to the iiortlK?rn ])orliens of the .American*continent until the great ])rol)lem is 
at length .solvi.'d, and all i.s obtained that has ticf'it sought for; lint such woidd 
be irrelevant to tlio preMiit snlqcct. Sullice it merely to observe. tb:il. [he. 
(‘Xpensi» I 0 (rovernineur would lie no greater; anil no oblocpiy could lie thrown 
upon the ailair if the men ihemselvc’s accepted it. 

Surely if sueli a .'^cliein.:; as this be followasl out willi ‘lie readines-, \igour 
and determination that is nMpii.^ite to it, it could imt fail of sucec.'-s: am! not 
only sneeess in the |>rincipal object for which it was formed, but al>o i:i regard 
to .'.cienlilic disct)veiy. 'fo say that it is im[Kjssibl(\ I lliink woidd b.- \vroMg. 
In in\ humble opirii(»n, nothing is inq^ossible for man to areomplisli th it riglitly 
witliio his spl^ere as a mortal IxMiig I*) altenq’il. All prr\loi s plans to <li-:eo\(M- 
til'- Novlli-West Passagt', no doubi, ware looked upon a- impossible \n jeeoiu- 
|>lis!i, tis f.ir as lliev have be<n a.eeiinipliNhed. I'Aerytbing' mn iif the 

common order of things is lookeil upon as impossible, until tlu! imp-jssibility 
i.s nejalivi d by the iiMe\])e<:letj la'al'Z'ihou. In allairs of this kind, il is iievi'i* 
ihfictgiit uupossiljli' to allempt it by siaidlug more than the numlic!- i>J' men I 
have named in ships; why not try tlie :aiue In land' I'ljc oflu'r day California 
was a (ie>t rl in eompariscwi; now, by tlie enterjuise. np.d energy oi' a remarkalde, 
imluvtrioM.s and b arh-ss [)eop[(\ il. is Incoming- a [»f)piihia.s and a migiilv state 
in tlie wesieni world. Nolliing that is at all jiossitih* but m.iv be inaiie jirac- 
tieabie, it' the foil power of the hoinan inind, and tlie full exlenl (^!‘ hnmaii 
means, b('. made to bear iijtou it. !Man is a mighly and a wcmdi'i lhl creature. 
!A w know’ tiieir (nvn power, but kimwing it, they bi'cnme astonislied, and are lost 
in amiize, while, tln'v Iiuinbl}’^ bend in adoration of Him who has thus .^o '^'raiigely 
and mysteriously made them. Let this power be now e\er(‘is(‘d ; mwer can it 
be dune, in a more godlike ami noble way. W lio can tell uliat iie.iv not be 
aeci.nipli.shed ' Tmly it is worth a.ii eirort. Perseverance, energy of mind, oven 
more tlnui f)liy.si* id oapaciiy, fearless menial courage, rL])tiludc of rosonree, bold 
(h'lermination, acccmqianiod by fullest financial means, are. what i.s rcMinired. 

1 have now, Madam, givi-ii you the sniistaiice of my J)ljiu, and the iilcas I 
have formed in connexion with il. 1 do not presume to oiler it in the'face of 
any advice or other [dans tendered by inure learned and wi.s(«r men than myself’, 
hut I merely venture to throw it out as a suggesiioii lor them to act upon if, 
cmisidered suHicieiitly available. For myself, J am actuated .solely by the best 
of niolives in thus coming forward, and, though with tics whielj make a home 
di ar li> mo, will freedy give my services iii any way lliey may prove, of iisc; and 
look for no other reward than the s;ilisfacLion rny own bean would give in the 
knowledge that J had been in some measure instrumental in re.storing, or attempt¬ 
ing to restore, the lnngdo.st voyagers lo their Home and mourning friends. A 
rough life in many parts of the world has long been mine. Alike acquainted 
with the snowy Alps and the iey regions of the. southern seas, I should pot 
hesitate upon a journey to tin; arctic shore.s if ever recpiired to undertake it. 
In the plan 1 have siiggesled, the variou.s estimaPvs find details may be easily 
arranged and brought within a very small compass. To he engaged in that, or 
any other scheme, for alfording relief lo those locked up in the polar seas, must 
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be always looked upon as one ot the greatest honours, and as such I slioulil Letter from I.ady 
rc'^ai’tl it. Franklin to the 

"vVith every respectful .senliuient of estociu, 1 now subscribe myself your Latiy- 
ship’s most obedient liumblc servant, (witiriliclosui-,’»).] 

(signed) IP" 


linelosurc in No. l^j (A.) 

^ Cjuciph. Canada West. 

Madam, 11 January ISnO. 

ItKCiARniXG with tlic deepest sympathy and admiration llie zeal, pcM’sevcranco 
and conjugal allection di.s|)layed in your (jflbrts to rolieve or to discover the fate 
(if yonr dislinguisluMl husband, and the gallant [larty under his eonunand, despite 
the dilfienities, disappoiiitinenis and heart-sickening liope deferred witit which 
tlh se eflorts have been atleinjited, 1 liave l)een led to the painfully iuter- 
('siing subject a serious and careful cou.iideialion, in tin', view o( ascertaittiii'^’ the. 
?no>l suilabhj and most likely means of obtaining intelligence, of the le.ng-ah.sent 
parly, in who.se late all men iiiiist f(!ol a lively inlere.st and loaards who^^e re- 
viiU'iilion to ihejr country and their liomcs all must be desirous; lo eontvil)i.i';i\ 
Having passed >oine 1i\e-and-tvvent.y y^ars of my life (of ahicii a iiarrativi* has 
!;iLely been [uihlislied in London) as an oHieer and [larltier of the Hudson I.Jay 
(jimpuny, by whom the talents and courage of Sir John I'raiilvlin an.' aliie* wi'll 
known and appn.e.ialrd, I may not be wliolly ineompelesit It) ihe task ; ami it, 
being nim«>ured that the liritisli (iovermnent are about to lit out another l*Ape- 
dltion to tlu! Norlb-wesi, my long experienei; of the country and it.s inlndiitanls 
may servi' as my apologv lor fitlering the following suggestions. 

I'lMui lilt* (i)|:d failiin' of rvery atteii![»t liilherto made liy sea [ly mm (»f ;m- 
'!ou!>1id /c d and dt'votedncss. 1 entertain but .sliglit liopt s of future attempts 
on tin- ^;une ideiucut. ludiig more suecei^sful. Far be it from me, lio\\(,-vu', to 
i;(imh'iiiu any atteni|)t that may allord the. slightest glimmering of lioi»r ; let 
e\ery mi a.'^\n■e In*. Hdo[)ted tliat may lend lo a diset)v« ry of the I'jXpeuitiuii, or 
!«aid to ihrow the hast ray of ligh: on tiie late of lliosc who eompo.S( d it. Tlie 
lollowing plan Miggesis it-elf to my mind as likely lo nrodnci* some iiUoIiigcnc.e, 
if not lo h ad to a di.sco\ory of the party. 

Lei. a small schooner of somi* 30 or -10 tons burthen, buill willi a view tn draw 
;:s litlle water as |jossible, and as strong as wood and iron could make her, Ijc 
•.!( .spalehed from England in company with the. Hudson’s Lay ships. 1'hi.s 
^(^^el would, immediately on arriving at York raetnry, ])rococd to the Strait 
tcimed Sir'I'liumas Kowes Welcome, which divides iSouthampton Klaml from 
tile mainland ; iheu direct her course lo Wager Kiver, and proceed onwaril until 
interni|)te(l by insurmountable ob.slodes, 'riie party being salidv landed, I would 
recommend their remaining stationary until winter travelling became practi- 
.cablc, when they should set out for the shores of the Arctic Sea, wliicli by a 
rcfereuce to Arrowsmitli's map appears lo be only .some lit) or 7(l miles distant; 
llien, ilividing in two parlies or division.s, the one would proceed east, the other 
west; and I think moans could be devised of cxjiloring :iloO or 300 mihs in either 
diroctieu ; and here a very important. (|ue.stion presents itself,—how and liy what 
means is this enterprise to he accomplished i 

In the first place, tlie services of Esejuimanx would hi.* indispcnsahh*, lor the 
twofold reason, that no reliable informaiioii can be obtained from 'dm natives 
wilbout their aid, and that they alone properly nuderslaiid the. art of pr< i)aring 
snow-houses, or “ igloes,” ibr winter oiieampmenl, the only lodging which the 
desolate wastes oi the arctic regions afford. Es(]uimaux understanding llie 
English language suflicicntly well to answ er our purpo.se frc'qucnt the lluclson’s 
Bay Company's post in Labradif, some of whem might be iiulueed (1 should fain 
hope) to engage for the Expedition ; or probably the “ luxlf breed ’ natives might 
do so more readily than the aborigines. Lhey should, if possible, he sirong, 
active men, nud good marshnien, and not less than four in number. Failing in 
the attempt to procure the natives of Labrador, then I should think Es(|uimaii.x 
miglit be obtained at Churchill, in Hudson’s Bay : the two who accompanied Sir 
John in his first Land Expedition were from this r|uarl:er. 
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Should these suggestions be considered ^rortliy of notice, I would reconunend 
immediate application being made to the Hudson’s Hay Company for assistance 
in the matter, as also for a supply of provision, according to the annexed list, -i 
These supplies to be lbi\vardc*d to York Factory by the earliest opportunity in 
summer. Infovnuition could proljiibly be obtained at the Company’s house in 
London, uhtilher ihrso sup])lies could be furnislied in whole or in part. Orders 
sliould he sent ihrougli the Hudson s Bay t\iinpany to jn’oeure 20 strong Esijui- 
maux (logs ill Labrador or Cliurrhill, logetlier with, four or five Esr|uirnaiix 
sledges, 10 men s seal-skin coats and milts, Esquimaux lioots, made large, fo?- 
Europeans, six large seal-skin tents, sneh as Oie natives use in autumn and in 
spring, and material for making a couple ul^ odiniako, or large skin-boats, to 
provide for the escape of llic ])arty in ease any misfortune happened to the 
vessel at llie breaking u|) of tlie ice in the spring, A couple of females ought 
lo accompany their husbands, for various l■eas^)ns that need nut here be detailed. 
One hiiiKlrcd and fifty gailoii.s of oil would also be required; a dozen of lamps, 
such as tlic Esquimaux use, and snow shoes, the latter article to be supplied at 
York Factory. Tho Esquimaux and so much of tlie above supplies as can be 
obtained at the Company’s post in l-ubrador being procured, I would recommend 
their licing forwarded to Akak, one of the Moravian Brelhrcn’s settl(?mcnt> iu 
Labrador (with whom, by the way, a coinuiunicalion ought also to be opened 
on tli(? subject), ulicrc tli(‘ vessel fnnn England would touch on her way io 
Hudson’s Bviy. A ci)U|)le of scientiiic men would be rnjuired for the Expe¬ 
dition, who would nictke up their minds lo face everv hardship and privation 
witliout flinching. 

As few hands as possible w'onld Ijo engaecd in the overland journey, the saving 
of provisions Ix/mg a most important eonsicleration. 

Persons travelling in the arctic regions in winter ar(i subjt'ct to a diseiis(> ot 
the (’ves, t.erm(?d “ inal d(? neige " by the Ciinadian voyagers, with wdiich, I [xm-- 
ccivc liy the parraliw of tlu* last Exjicditions, some of those eui^aged in them 
wore iifllicted, and prevented from prosecuting their land journey. To obviatt 
tills very serious diflicidty, which I know it to l e from my own painful cx)x- 
ricncc, a very simple precaution is rcijuircd : —a pair of green or sliadcd goggh:> 
etf'cc.luiilly protects the sight; these goggles ought to be fixed in Morocco or 
chamois ioathcr (and tied bcdiind the head), and not in metal, which freezes llu: 
part comifig in contact with it. A \iiriety of minor details comiccted with the 
gcaieral arrangement (;f the Expedition I sliall defer for the pn^sent. I would 
suggest, liowc.vcr, that officers of tfn^ Iludsoifs Bay Company, inured to tlu 
climate, and who may liave had personal experience of nearly sinfiiiar exploratory 
Expeditions, would be the most suitable persons from among whom to select 
individuals competent to eondnet the enterprise to a suooc.ssful termination. 

I nearly omitted lo mention, that material for a building 21 feet by TM ought 
to be sent out to serve as a slorc-house. In conclusion, [ desire tliis communi¬ 
cation to be. considered j)ri\ate, in so far as regards the Press, and would wish 
it to be submitted to the conskleralioii of jievsons who miglit be qualified to pass 
judgment on the proiio^itions it contains. That Almighty God may vouchsafe an 
answer lo your earnest prayer’*, by directing to the adoption of measures by which 
your husband may bo restored lo you, is the sincere prayer of, 

Madam, your very humble Servant, 

.l.ady Franklin. (signed) John iUT^T-c^w. 

llcquircd from the Hudson's Bay Company— 

IfiO bags of good peminican. 

l.')0 bales of dry meat. 

10 bags of pounded meat. 

10 bags of tallow. 

«30 pairs of leather trowsers. * 

2.5 pairs of snow shoes. 

100 large poles for Esquimaux tents 
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Enclosure 4, in No. 16 (A.) 

My tlear Madam, 11 a.m., 23 January 1850. 

1 HAVE this moment received the enclosed communication from Washington, 
as presented to Congress by the President; also a letter from my most intimate 
friend, the Vice-Pre.sident of tlie United State.s, wlio thinks as I do, that your 
presriico here is important. 

The mail is just closing. 

Most truly yours, Ac. 

(signed) Sila.i Jiurrtnos. 


No.'i^, 

Letter iiumi tiiiiMi 
FraiiJiIiu to the '' 
Secfeoti^ of the 
Admiralty 
(with ^loaene). 


Enclosure 5, in No. 16 (.A.) 

My dear Sir, Washington, 21 January 1850. 

AouEEABfE to your retjucst of the 10th instant, I herewith send you the 
message of the President, communicating copies of a correspondence with the lady 
of Sir John Franklin. * 

* 

Yours truly, 

(s i g-iied) .1 //Hard FUhnorit . 


Mi:;ssA(iE iVoin the Piiksident of tlio United States, coinniunicatinLr Copies of 
ii (’orrcspoudenco with the Lady of Sir John Franklin^ relative to the 
l Apuditiiui to the Arctic Heoion.s under the CoFiuiiand of her llushanfl. 

To the Senate and House of llepresentativcs of ihe United States. 

I iiriii':w‘iTii sulmiif 1.0 you copies of a correspondence with the lady of Sir Joliu 
I'lanklin, ndativc to the w'cll-known Expedition under his coiniuaud to the Arctic 
!v i;ioJ'.s, i'or t.!ie discovery of a Norlh-wcsL .Passage. On the receipt of Iier first 
■k,tter, imploring fin* aid of the American Ouvornnionl in a search for the missing 
<hijis, eiigag'cd in an tMitorprise which interested all civilized nations, Uanxiously 
-ought the means of utt’ording tliat assistance, but was prevented from fcocomplish- 
mg' ti\e object 1 bad in view' in conserpience of the want of ve.ssels suitable 1.0 
* ncounter the perils of a proper exploration, the lateness of the season, and the 
want of an ‘.ip[)ropriation by (Congress to enable me to furnish and equip an efficient 
squadron for that object. All that I could do, iu compliance willi a request 
u'hieli J was deeply anxious to gratify, was to cause the advertisements of’reward 
pioinulgatod by the British Crovcniment, and the best information I could obtain 
as to the means of finding the vessels under the coinmaud of Sir John Franklin, 
to Ije widely circulated among our whaler.-, and seafaring men, wlio-sc spirit of 
enterprise might lead them to the inJiospital'lc regions where that heroic officer 
ind his brave followers, who perilled their lives in the cause of .science and for the 
benefit of the world, were supposed to be imprisoned among the iccberg.s, or 
wrecked iqiou a desert shore. 

Congrcs.s being now in se-ssion, llic propriety and expediency of an apprupria- 
lioiifor fitting out ;m Expedition to proceed in search of tlie iiii.s.sing ships, with 
their onice.r.s and crew.s, is respectfully .subiiiit*ed to your consideration. 

(.signed) Z. Vhj/lor. 

Washington, 4 January 18 :jO. 


The Lady of Sir John Franklin to the President. 

Sir, Bedford-place, London, 4 April lH4y. 

I ADDRESS myself to you as the head of a great nation, whose power to help me 
I cannot doubt, and in w'hose disposition to do so I have a confidence wliicli I 
trust you will not deem presuraptuous- 

The name of my liusband, Sir John Franklin, Is probably not unknown to you. 
« 07 . S4 It 
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It is intimately connected with the iiorlbern pari of that continent of which the 
American republic forms so vast and conspicuous a portion. When 1 visited the 
United States three years ajfo, arnonirst tlic many proofs I received of respect and 
courtesy, there was none which touched and even surprised me more than the ap- ^ 
prociatioii every where expressed to me of his former services ,iu geographical 
discovery, and the interest felt in the enterprise in which be was then known to 
be engaged. * 

The Expedituju fitted out by our (iovernment for the discovery of the North- 
wo.st Passage (that question which, for 300 years, has engaged the interest and 
baffli-d the energies of tlie man •)!' science and the navigator), sailed, under my 
husband’s command, in May 1845. The two ships, “ Krebns” and “ Terror,” 
contained 138 men (oHicers and crews), and were victualled for three years. 
Thev were not e.xpccteil home, unless success had early rewarded their efforls, or 
some casualty hastened their return, before the close of 1847, nor were any tidings 
expected from them in tin* interval. IJnt when the autumn of 1847 arrived 
without any intelligence of the shijis, the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
was directed to the necessity of searching for and conveying relief to them, in 
case of their being imprisoned in ice, or wrcckid, and in want of provisions and 
means of transport. 1‘or'this purpose an Expedition, in three divisions, was 
fitted out in the early part of last year, directed to three dilVe.rent quarters .simul¬ 
taneously ; viz., Lst, to that by wliieli, in ease of success, the ships would coirie 
out of the Polar Sea to the westward, or IVhring’s Straits; ticl, to that by which 
llu‘y entered on their course of discovery on the eastern side, or Davis’s Straits ; 
aild 3d, to an intervuning porti«)n of the arctic sliurc, aiiproachahle by land from 
the Hudson's Ilay Company’s settlements, on wliich it was .supposed the crews, if 
obliged to abandon llieir ships, might be found. This last division ot the Expe*- 
dition was placed under the command of my husband's faithful friend, the com¬ 
panion of his former travids. Dr. Sir John Hichanlsoii, who landed at New York 
in April of la.sl year, and hastened to join his men and boats, which \vere already 
in advance towards the arctic shore. Of this portion of the Expedition, I may 
briefly say, lliatthe aUscnce of any intelligent? from Sir Jolin Kiebartlson at this* 
season proves be has been nnsucce.ssful in the ribjeel of his search. 

The Expedition intended for Hehrings Straits lias hitherto l)oen a comple.U; 
failure. It consisted of a single ship, the “ Plover,” which, owing to lier setting 
off'too late, and to her bad sailing [iropcrties, did not oven approach lier destina¬ 
tion last year. 

The remaining ami mo.st important portion of the searching Expedition consists 
of two sliips niuler the. command of Sir James llos.s, w'liieh sailed last May for 
Davis’s Straits, hut did not succeed, ouing to the state of the ice, in getting into 
T.ancastcr Sound until the season for operations had nearly closed. Tluvse ships 
are now wintering in the ice, and a store ship is about to be despatched Iroin lienee 
with provision.^ and fuel to enable them to stay out another year; but one of tlie.se 
vessels is, in a great degree, withdrawn from active search by the iieces.sity of 
watching at the entraiici; of l.ancaster Sound for the arrival of intelligence and 
instructions from England by the vvlialers. 

I liave entered into ilie.se details with tlie view of proving that, though the 
British Government has not forgotten the duty it ow'cs to the brave men whom it 
has sent on a perilous service, and has spent a very large sum in providing the 
means for their rescue, yet that, oAving to various causes, the means actually in 
operation for this purpose are (juitc inadequate to meet the extreme exigence ot 
tlie case ; for, it must be remembered, that the missing ships were victualled for 
llirce years only, and that nearly four years liave now elapsed, so that the survi¬ 
vors of so many winters in the ice must be at the last extremity. And also, it 
must he borne in mind, that the channels by Avliich the ships may have attempted 
to force a passage to the westward, or which they may have been compelled, by 
adverse circunistancc.s, to take, arc very niimcrons and complicated, and that one 
or two ships cannot possibly^, in the course of the next short summer, explore 
them ail. 

The Board of Admiralty, under a conviction of this fact, has been induced to 
ofl’er a reward of 20,000/. sterling to any ship or ships, of any country, or to any 
exploring party whatever, which shall render efficient assistance to the missing 
ships, or their crews, or to any portion of them. This announcement, which,, 
even if the sum had been doubled or trebled, Would have met with public appro¬ 
bation, coine.s, however, too late for our whalei-s, which had unfortunately .sailed 

before 
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before it was issued, and which, efM' if the news'Should overtake them at their Letter. 
fishingf-grounds, are totaily unfitted for any prolonged adventure, liaVingonly a to'w;'..! 

,/ew months’ provision onboard, and no additional clothing. To the American 
’whajeKf botb in the Atlantic and PaciBc^ I look with more hope; as competitors (with 
for tbe 'prise, being wcH avareof their numbers and- strength,- their tboroug|ii ' " 

equipment, and the bold Spirit of enterpme which' antthaies their crews'. 

But 1 vcndtre to look even beyond these. am not without hope that you 
will deem it not unworthy of a great and kindred nation to lake up the cause of 
humanity which I plead, io a national spirit, and tImS generously make it 
ydur own. 

I must here, in gratitude^ adduce the example of the imperial Russian Go* 
vernmetir, which, as 1 am led to hope by his Excellency the Russian Ambassador ^ 
in I.ondQn, who forwarded a memorial on the subject, will send out exploring 
parties this summer, from the Asiatic side of Behring’s Strait northward, in 
search of the lost vessels. It would be a noble spectacle to -the world, if three 
great nations, possessed of the widest empires on the face of the globe, were thus 
to unite their efforts in the truly Christian work of saving thpir perishing follow- 
men from destruction. 

It is nut for me to suggest the mode in which such benevolent efforts might 
best be made. 1 will only say, however, that if the conceptions of my own mind, 
to which 1 do not venture to give utterance, were realized, and that, in the noble 
foropetition whieli followed, American seamen had the good fortune to Wrest 
from us the glory, as might be the case, of solving the problem of the unfonnds 
passage, or the still greater glory of saving our adventurous navigators from a 
iingering fate which the-mind sickens to dwell on, though I should in either case 
regret that it was not my own brave countrymen iirthose seac whose devotion 
was thus rewarded, yet should I rejoice that it was to America we owed onr 
restored happiness, and should be for ever bound to her by ties of affectionate 
gratitude. , 

1 am not without some misgiving# while 1 thus address you. The intense 
aiixietie-s of a wife and of a dau|^ter may have led me to press too earnestly on 
your notice the trial under which we are suffering, (yet not we only, but hun- 
drcd.s of others), and to presume too much #n the sympathy which we are assured 
is felt l)cyond the limits of our own land. Yet, if you deeih this to be the ' 6 as(*, 
you will still find, 1 am sure, even in that personal intensity of feeling, ^ti excuse 
for the fearlessness with which 1 have thTowa myself on your generosity, and 
will pardon the homage I thus pay to your own high character, and to that of ^ 
the people over whom you have the high distinctioh to preside. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) Jane Franklin, ■■ 

1 beg to annex some explanatory papers;— ' 

Notice of the ExPEnxTiUNS of Discovery and Search now in the Arctic Seas. 

In the year 1845, Her Majesty’s Government sent out an expedition for the 
purpose ol discovering a North-west Passage between the Atlantic and Piciiic 
Oceans,- along the northern coast of America, or between Davis’s and Behring's 
Straits^;..The expedition consisted of %wo ships, the “ Erebus” and “Terror,*' 
under the command of Sir John Franklin and Captain Croxier—the comple- 
ment of officers and men in the tuo ships being about 188. They were victualled 
for three years, instructions were, to proceed to Baffiit’s Bay, and, as soon 

as t,hn icc permitted, to enter Lancaster Sound, and proceed- westward tbrongh 
Barrow’s. Strait, in the latitude of at>out 74i,. until they reached the longitude of 
Cape Walkar, or about 98 west - They were then to use every effort to pene¬ 
trate-southward and westward towards Behring’s Strait: and it was in this part 
that their greatest difficnlties ’were apprehended. If these proved to be insiir- 
mountahle, they were next directed to return-to BarrowVStrait aod proceed-north- 
ward by .the, .broad., channel between Devon,end CornwalliaJslauds,.commonly 
eal'ed’ Weltington’s-Straiti provided it appifored. open and clear of ice. It is 
evident,that thpir^ ability to follow either of thiwe courses-.must have depended 
upon loq^d. circoButances of which we have no*cognizance, 
the.from Englandott’the.19tb-of’ Mdy.Cll 8 dd, and were 
• '107 • '#' T last 
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last seen on tlie 26th of July of the same year, |n latitude 74® 48^ North, longitude 
66® 13' West, fastened to an iceberg, waiting for the opening of the ice to cross 
into Lancaster Sound. " ‘ ‘ ^ 

These ships have never since been heard of; and it was for the purpose of 
nilieving tlieni, and at least of ascertaining their fate, that, in 1848, Her Majesty's 
Government again fitted out an exi^edition. It was in three divisions. 

The first ^in point of time) consisted of a single ship, called tlili ** Plover,” 
commanded by Captain Moore, which left England in the latter end of January, 
for the purpose of entering Behring’s Strait, or the westward passage. It 
was intended that she should arrive there in the month of July, and, having 
looked out for a winter harbour, should send out her boats northward and east- 
f ward, in which directions the discovery ships, if succcssi'iil, would be met with. 

Unfortunately, the “ Plover ” never oven apprdhehed last year the place of her 
destination, and wliutcvcr search she may yet be able to inake^has to be accom¬ 
plished this summer. The “ Herald ” surveying vessel.in the Pacific has orders, 
if possible, to supply her with additional stores. 

The second divisipn of the expedition was one of boats, to explore the coast of 
the Arctic Sea between the Mackenzie and Coppermine Rivers, or from the 
]3r>th to the llfith degree of West longitude, together with the south coast of 
Wollaston Land—it being supposed, that if Sir John Franklin's party had been com¬ 
pelled to leave the ships and take to ibeir boats, they would make for this coast. 

The non-arrival by this time (April 1849) of an express from Sir John Richardson, 
proves that his last summer’s search was fruitless. 

The third portion of the expedition of search consists of two ships, the “ Enter¬ 
prise " and “Investigator,” under the commanrl of Sir James Ross and Captain 
Bird, which sailed in May 1848 for Lancaster Sound. Tliey were last heard of 
on the 28lh of August last, when they were, at ilic entrance of this Sound. 

Sir James Ross intended to proceed in the “ Enterprise,” carefully examining 
the shores of Lanca:>tcr Sound and Barrow s Stniit. on his way to Melville Island 
. or Uvihinks’ Land, and thence to sciul outtixploring parties in boats. 

This second ship, the “ Investigator,” under cfjmmand of Captain Bird, appears 
to have received instructions from Sir James Ross to watch Lancaster Sound, for 
the jmrpose both of eomniiinicatiiig witlilho whaling ships from England this 
summer, and of looking out for stragglers from the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror,” 
should any be endeavouring to reach the nciglihourhood of the fishing grounds. 

From the late period of the season, however, at which the “ Enterprise ” and 
“ Investigator " reached Lancaster Sound, it is calculated that they ran scarcely 
have had more than a ibrtiiight for tlieir operations during the laSt summer, and 
that a wide field for search remains open ilnrinj** the approaching season, for 
which, however, the means at present in activity are by no means adequate. It 
is the gcnernl belief of those olllcers who have served in i!n^ Ibriricr Arctic 
Expeditions, that the discovery ships “lirebus” and “ Terror,*’whatever accident 
may have befallen them, cannot have wholly disappeared from I hose seas; and 
that some traces of their fate, if not some living remnant of their crews, must 
eventually reward the search of the diligent investigator. It i.s possible that they 
may be found in quarters th(j least expected; but, in the first instance, the atten¬ 
tion of ships engaged in the search should be directed to the quarters pointed at 
in tHfe Admiralty instructions given to Sir John Franklin, and especially to the 
channels lending out of Barrow's Strait to tlic north. The chief of these is that 
called Wellington Strait, which it is probable Sir James Ross has not yet explored, 
and where, if entangled in the ice, and exhausted for want of provisions, their 
condition must be in the hinhest degree dangerous. It is also very desirable that 
the coasts of Boothik and North Somerset should be carefully examined, as well 
as the shores of the Gulf of Boothia and Regent s Inlet, and the coast eastward of 
the Coppermine to Great Fish or Back’s River; also the sounds and inlets north 
and w'est of Baflin’s Bay, which arc supposed to communicate with Wellington’s 
Channel to the West. S^ome of these parts might be explored by boats or land 
parties, as would all that part, also unprovided for, which lies between the 
Mackenzie River and Icy Cape to the west. 

It is the opinion of several experienced officers, that two small vessels, of 
the size of 150, or 180, and of 80 tons respectively, drawing not above 10 
feet water, might answer the purpose of careful search in ihese seas, aj vrell 
as larger vessels. 


Ag 


Mr. 
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Mr. Clayton to Lady Jane Franklin. 

^ Department of State, Washington, 

Madam, ' 25 April 1849. 

Yoi'U letter to the President of the United States, dated April 4, 1849, hiis 
been received by him, and he has instruct^ me to make to you the following 
reply. ’ 

The appeal made in the letter with which you ^ have honoured him, is such as 
would stroiinriy enlist the sympathy of the rulers and the people of any portion of 
the (uvilised world. 


Nc^lO.. ; 
LeiitiK irSn 
Franklin to iHc ' 
SecreUry of ikeT 
Adniinthy 
(with £ni;1<iifir«i). 


To the citizens of the United States, who share so largely in the emotions which, 
agitate the public mind of yoiiLown country, the name of Sir John Franklin has 
been ende^yed bvjiis heroic virtues, and the sufl'erings and sacrifices which he 
has encountered the benefit of mankind. The appeal of his wife and daughter, 
in their distress, has been borne across the ivatcrs, asking the assistance of a 
kindred people to .save the bravo men who embarked in his unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion ; and the pco[)le of the United States, who have watched with the deepest 
interest that hazardous enterprise, will now respond to that appeal, by the expres¬ 
sion of their united wishes that every proper effort may be made by this govern-.^ 
merit for the rescue of your husband and his companions. 

1 o uccoinplish the objects you have in view, the attention of American navi¬ 
gators, and especially of our*whixlcrs, will bo immediately invoked. All the 
information in the possession of this government, to enable them to aid.in 
discovering the missing ships, lelieving their crews, and restoring them 10 their 
families, .shall be .spread far and wide among our people; and all that the 
executive government of the United Stale.s in the exercise of its constitutional 
powers, can effect, to meet tlii.s requisition on American enterprise, skill and 
bravery, xvill he promptly undertaker!. 

I'he hearts of the American people will be deeply touched by your eloquent . 
juldress to tlu ir Chief Alagistratc, and they will join with you in an earnest prayer’?^ 
to Him whose spirit, is 8h the^Waiers, that your husband and his companions 
Uiay yet be rc.stored to tlieir country and their friends. 


I have, &c. 

(signed) John M. Clayton, 


The Lady of Sir John Franklin to Mr, Clayton. 

Sir, Bcdford-place, LoiidotF, 24 May 1849. 

The letter with which yon have kindly honoured me, conveying the reply of, 
the President of the United States to the appeal I ventured to addres.s to him iii% 
behalf of the missing Arctic Expedition under niy husband’s command, has filled 
my heart witli gratitude, and excites the liveliest feelings of admiration in all who 
have had an opportunity of seeing it. 

Relying upon the reports in the American papers just received, I learn that the 
people of the United States have responded, as you foresaw they would, to the 
appeal made to their humane and generous feelings, and that in a manner worthy 
of so great and powerful a nation,—indeed, with a munificence which is almost 
without a parallel. ^ 

1 will only add, that I fully and firmly rely upon the wisdom and efficiency of 
the measures undertaken by the American government. ‘f 

I beg you to do me the favour ol‘ conveying ro the President the expression of 
my deep respect and gratitude, and 1 trust you will accept yoursell my heartfelt 
acknowledgments for the exceedingly kind and feeling manner in which you have 
conveyed to me his Excellency s^sentimeiits, ^ 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Jane FrankUn. 



Mr. 
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‘ Mr, Crampton to Mx^ Clayton. 

Sir^. Washington, 9 June 1819. 

I UAV£ b^en directed by Her Majesty’s Government to lose no time in commu^ 
nicating to the Government of the United States the printed pa'^rs which I have 
tb.e honour to enclose herewith, in case an intention on their part, referred to in a 
statement which appeared in the Times” newspaper, of the 22d ultimo, of 
sending two ships in search of Sir John Franklin’s expedition is really entertained, 
it having been suggested by the Lords of the Admiralty, that, in that case, it may 
be useful that the United States Government may be in possession of these 
papers, containing the views of officers competent to give an opinion as to the 
best measures for affording relief to the expedition, and the steps taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government for that purpose. 

Her Majesty's Government are ere this apprised of the reality of ttife liberal and 
philanthropic intention of the President with regard to the expedition in question, 
which 1 had the honour of reporting to Viscount Palmerston, in a despatch, dated 
the Hth ultimo. I have, therefore, the satisfaction of being enabled now to fulfil 
the instruction which has been addressed to me in anticipation of the correctness 
of the statement uhich had already reached Her Majesty’s Government, by 
expressing lo you, Sir, their full appreciation of the generous and humane motives 
which have induced the (jlovernment of the United States lo scud an cxj>edition to 
the Arctic Seas. ^ 

1 avail myself of this opportunity to renew to you, Sir, the assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

Hon. John M. Clayton, (signed) John I\ Ct'amptoJi. 

Ac. &c. Ac. 


TilKVE Thousand Pounds, or a Proportion thereof, according to the Services 
rendered, offered by Lady Franklin to such of the'*\\'"lijding Sliips as sliall he 
generously inclined to assist the Search for Sir John Franklin and his gallant 
Companions. 

With the view of inducing any whaling ships which sliall resort to Davis’s 
Strait and Haffin’s Pay to make special efforts in search of the expedition under 
the command of Sir John Franklin, 1 hereby offer the sum of three tlionsand 
pounds (3,000/.), or a proportion tliereof, according to the servffccs rendered, to 
such ship or ships as, departing from the usual fishing-grounds, shall discover, 
and; if needed, affiord effectual relief to the above expedition, or to any portion 
of it, 

^ It is proposed that the amount of reward, according to the efforts made, and 
^.'Services performed, shall be determined by the following gentlemen, who have 
kindly consented to act as referees ; viz.— 

llear-Adiuiral Sir Francis Beaufort, k. c. b. 

Captain Sir W. Hdwurd Parry, r.n, 

Thomas Ward, Esq,, Hull. 

In regard lo the distribution of tlie sum awarded among owners, captains, 
officers and seamen, thq amount to each to be adjusted in the same proportions as 
if similar value of produce from the fishing had been obtained^ 

In the event of more than one ship making special efforts to give succour to the 
expedition, each shff) is to receive its proportion of the reward agreeably to the 
decision of the referees. 

The attention of whalers disfiosed to aid in this service is particulfirly directed 
to tluvGulf of Boothia, within Regent’s Inlet, or to any of the inlets or channels 
leading outpf Barrow's Strait, or the sea beyond^^eittier northward or soolbward) 
as also to any sounds or inlets in the north and western sides of Baffin's Bay, 
above the 75th degree of latitude. 

Should it be clearly proved and ascertained that any whaler has made extra* 
ordinary efforts or special researches in quarters remote from the ordinary fishing- 
grounds, for the purpose designated,' though no success may ^ve atteikded their 
endeavours, the case of such whaler, with a view to rewara, will be taken into 
favourable consideration by the referees. 


For 
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No. 16 . 

For the greater satisfoction of Julies claiming reward; the owners and captains Utter fmiajLsdy., , 
shall bp authorized, if they desire it, to nominate one additional referee, who shall • 

act and vote in all respects as the standing referees in the special CMe for which Adilihwitj 
they maybd liomioatea. The referees, being then increased to fow will, according (with 
to the usual order of busltacss, choose for themselves ii fifth as umpire. 

Twenty thousand pounds sterling (,jpl00,000) reward to be given by Her Bri* 
tannic Majesty’s Government to such private shu), or distributed among such 
private ships, or to any exploring party or parties of any country, as may, in the 
judgment of the Board of Admiralty, have rendered efficient assistance to Sir John 
Fiankiin, his ships, or their crews, and may liuvo contriiiuted directly to extricate 
them from the ice. 

^ (signed) * a. Ip. Ward, 

].ondon, 23 March 1849. ^ Secretary to the Admiralty. 


The attention of whalers, or of any other ships or parties disposed to aid in 
this seirvico, is particularly directed to Smith’s Sound, and Jones’ sound, in Baffin’s 
Hay, to Regent’s Inlet,, and the Gulf of Boothia, as well as to any of the inlets or 
channels leading out of Barrow's Straits, particularly Wellington Strait, or the sea 
beyond, either northward or southward. 

Vessels entering through Behring’s Straits would necessarily direct their search 
north and south of Melville Island. 

- -Persons desirous of obtaining information relative to the missing expe- 
diiioTi, arc referred to Edmund A. (xrattan, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s consul, 
Boston, Massachusetts, or Anthony Barclay, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s consul, 
No\y York. 


^ Extract.’) 


Mr, Bancroft to Mr, Clai/ion. 

United Slates Legation, I<ondoii, 15 June 184d. 


Sir, 

J'liK newspapers having announced that it is the President’s intention to fit out 
two ships to go in search of Sir John Eranklin, the. Royal Society have passed 
a vole oil ilie subject, wliidi the Earl of Rossc, President of the Royal Society, has 
coiiinniiiicated lo igc by a letter, a copy of which is enclosed. Not having any official 
knowledge of the President’s intention, I have token care, when appealed to, to 
say that I knew nothing on the subject beyond what was before the world. Y’oii 
will observe, also, that the subject has engaged the attention of the House of 
Commons. J was present, and heard Sir Robert Inglis, Lord Palmerston, and 
Mr. Disraeli speak upon it'in the handsomest manner. 


lion, John M- Clayton, 

Sefcretary of State, Washington, p. c. 


I am, &c. 

(signed) ■ George Bancroft 


The Earl of liosse to Mr. Bancroft. 

My dear Sir, 13, Coimaught-place, 9 June 1849. 

1 iiAvn the honour to inform you that, at the annual meeting of the Royal 
Society, held the. 7th instant, a communication was read from Admiral Sir F. 
Beaufort, in which he apprized the Society that the American govermnent had 
nobly undertaken to send air expedition in search of Sir John Franklin; upon 
which, a vote of thanks was moved by Sir Charles Lemon, seconded by loorrd 
Northampton, and.carried with the utmost eathosiasm, expressive of the gratitude 
of the Royal Society to the American governiueDt, and of their deep sense of the 
kind and brotherly feeling which had prompted so liberal an act of humanity. 
Allow me to assure you, that it is peculiarly gratifying to me to havedlie honoirr 
107. " T 3 of 
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of being the humble instrument in conveying fo you the thanks of the Royal 
Society on this occasion; and permit me to express a hope that this most generoii^t 
act of the United Stales may, if possible, draw closer the bonds of friendshi{) 
between the two kindred nations. That the United States may continue to 
progress with the same extraordinary rapidity in the arts of peace and civilization, 
%nd to hold the same high place in thclsciencc and literature of the world; is, [ 
am sure, the anxious desire of the Royal Society. 


> 1 have, &c. 

(signed) Jiosse. 

His Exceliem y (Jeorge Bancroft, Es(j. 

&c. &c. &c., 


Mr. Smyth to Mr. Bancroft. 

Dear Sir, 3, Cheync Walk, Chelsea, 20 June 1849. 

Having notified to a general meeting of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Jwondon, holdeii ou Monday, the 1 Ith instant, that the government of the United 
States, with noble feeling and generous iberality, ordered^an expedition, under 
the command of a very distinguished officer, to assist in the search, in the Arctic 
regions, for Captain Sir John Franklin (late a Vice-president of the said Society) 
and his hriive companions, it was resolved unanimously lo transmit an expression 
of the Society's gratitude fo the American govcViiment, and their full sense of the 
benovoleiU impulse which prompted so admirable an act ot humanity. 

On so deeply intiiresting an occasion, 1 beg to be allowed to assure you of the 
gratification I feel on being made the insti umenl of this expression; and beyeve 
me, very sincerely, dear sir, 

, Your faithful and obedient, servant, 

IV. II. Smytlu 

President Royal Geographical Society. 

His Excellency the Hon. (Jeorge Bancroft," 

&e. itc. ite. 


.. '1 he Lady of Sir John Franklin to the President 

Sir, Spring-gardens, l^ndoii, 11 December 184!L 

I HAD tlie honour of addressing myself lo you, in the month of April last, in 
behalf of iny husband, Sir John Franklin, his officers and crews, who were sent 
by Her Majesty’s govoriimeut, in tlu; spring of \ on a maritime expedition for 
the discovery of the North-west Passage, and who have never since been heard of 
Their mysterious fate has excited, 1 believe, the deepest interest throughout 
the civilized world, but nowhere more so, not even in Flngland itself, than in the 
United Slates of America. It wa.s under a deep conviction of this fact, aud with 
the luimhle hope that an appeal to those generous sentiments would never be 
made altogether in vain, that 1 ventured to lay before you the necessities of that 
critical period, and t.aask you to take up the cause of humanity which I pleaded, 
and generously makeTt your own. 

How nobly you, sir, and the American people, responded to that appeal, how 
kindly and courteously, that response was conveyed to me, is known wherever 
our common language is spoken or understood ; and though difficulties, which 
were mainly owing to the advanced state of the season, presented themselves 
after your official announcement bad been made known to our Government, and 
prevented the immediate, execution of your iiitentions, yet the generous pledge 
you had given was not altogether withdrawn, and hope still remained to me that, 
should the necessity for renewed measures continue to exist, I might look again 
across the waters for the needed succour. 

A period has now, alas ! arrived^^^ when our dearest hopes as to the safe return 
of the discovery ships this luitum^arc finally crushed by the unexpected^ though 
forced return of Sir James Ross, without any tidings of them, and also by the 
close of the arctic season. And not only have no tidings been brought of 

their 
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their safety or of their fate, but cren the very traces of their course have yet Letter frimUcly 
to be discovered; for such was the concurrence of unfortunate and unusual Franl^iu to the ^ 
circumstances attending the efforts of the brave and able officer alluded to, that Secretary of the 
he was not able to reacn those points where indications of the course of the dis- fwith Eacloaurcal 

covery ships would most probably be found. And thus, at the close of a second ^- 

season since the departure of the recent expedition of search, we remain in nearly 
the saiye state of ignorance respecting the missing expedition as at the moment of 
its starting from our shores. And in the meantime our brave countrymen, whe¬ 
ther clinging still to their ships, or dispersed in various directions, have entered 
upon a fifth winter in those dark and dreary solitudes, with exhausted means of 
sustenance, while yet their expected succour comes not! 

It is in the time, then, of their greatest peril, in the day of their ejsireroest 
need, that 1 venture, encouraged by your former kindness, to look to you again 
for some active efforts which may come in aid of those of my own country, and 
add to the means of search. Her Majesty’s Ministers have already resolved on 
sending an expedition to Behring’s Straits, and doubtless have otlier necessary 
lueasures in contemplation, supported as they are, in every means that can be 
devised for this humane purpose, by the sympathies of the nation and by the 
generous solicitude which our Qur.eii is known to feel in the fate of her brave 
people imperilled in their country’s service. But, whatever be the measures con¬ 
templated by the AdrffiraUy, they cannot be such as will leave no room or neces- 
.siiy for more, since it is only by the multiplication of means, and those vigorous 
:!iid instant ones, that we can hope, at this last stage, and in this last hour, 

[leiliaps, of the lost navigators’ e^xistence, to snatch them from a dreary grave. 

Aiid surely, till the shores and seas of those frozen regions have been swept 
ill aU directions,^or until some memorial be found to attest their fate, neither 
Knglaud, who sent them oiii, nor oven America, on whose shores they have been 
launched in a cause which has interested the world for centuries, will deem the 
^jucstion at rest. t 

May it pl<‘as(; (Jod so to move the liearts and wills of a great and kindred 
people, and of tlioir eliosrn Chief Magistrate, that they may join heart and hand 
in the goiicroiis (nlerprise ! ^'he respect and admiration of the world, which 
vvalolies with growing intt rest overyamovemeiit of your great republic, will follow 
iht. ehivalric and bumaiio endeavour, and the blessing of them w’lio weiNi ready to 
perish shall come lipon you ! 

I have, See, 

(higned) Jane Franklin, 

His Excelleney tlu! President of the United States. 


The Lady of Sir John FratMin to Mr. Clayton. 

Sir. Spring-gardens, London, 12 Uecember 1849. 

1 jiEG^ to transmit, through you, to the President of the United States, the 
aecompaiiyiug letter, trusting to that same kindness on his part of which you have 
already been the feeling and eloquent exponent, that it will be received with an 
indulgence similar to that wdiich 1 met with before. 

Sir John Richardson informs me that llic interest fell in the Unijod States for 
the unfortunate missing expedition under my husband’s con^iand is as lively and 
deep as ever; and in this feeling, and in the benevolent disposition of the Pre¬ 
sident, I place niy^uinblc confidence. 

1 have^ &;c. 

(signed) Jane Franklin, 
Enclosure G, in No. 16 (A.) 

A Great Ealing, Middlesex, 

My dear Lady Franklin, .6 February 1850. 

It is of courae of vital importance that *t^ generous co-operation of the 
Americans in the rescue of Sir John Franklin and his cvewsbc directed to points 
which call for search, and at the same time give them a clear field for the exercise 
of their energy and emulation. ^ It would I>e a pity, for instance, if they should be 
107 . T 4 merely 
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L^ier foini Lady merely working on the same ground with ourselves, whilst extensive portions of. 
TiisnltliKitu the the Ardtic Sea, in which it is equally probable the lost Expedition maybe,found, 

SwraWy of the should be left unexamined ; and none, in my opinion* oHera a better prospect nf 

(with EnclosnreO. swccessfiil Search tlian the coasts of Repulse Bay, Hecla and Fury Strait, Com- 
mittee Bay, Felix Harbour, the Estuary of the Great Fish River, and Simpson s 
^®trau, with the sea to the north-west of it. My reasons for ,^ying so ate as 
follows:— ^ * 

Suppose Sir John Franklin to have so far carried out the tenor of his orders as 
to havo penetrated south-west from Cape VValker, and to have been either ** caht 
away/' or hopelessly impeded by ice, and that either in the past or present year 
he found it necessary to quit his ships, they being anywhere between 100" and 
108^ welt longitude, and 70” and 73^ north latitude. Now, to retrace liis steps to 
^ Cape Walker, and thence to Regent s Inlet, would be no doubt the first sugges¬ 
tion that would arise. Yet there arc objections to it i firstly, he probably would 
have to contend against the prevailing set of the ice, and currents, and northerly 
winds; secondly, if no whalers were found in I^ncastcr Sound, how was he to 
.support his large party in regions where the musk ox or reindeer are never seen ? 
thirdly, leaving his ships in the summer, lie knew he could only reach the 
whaling ground in the fall of the year; and, in such case, would it not be ud> 
visable to make rather for the southern than the northern limit of the seas visited 
by the whalers ? fourthly, by edging to the south rather iHtn the north, Sir John 
Franklin would be falling back to, rather than going from, relief, and increase 
jlhe probabilities of providing food for his large |)arty. 

I do not believe he would have decided on going due south, because the lofty 
land of Victoria Island was in \^i& road, and when he did reach the American 
shore, he W'ould only attain a desert, of wliosc horrors he no xloubt retained a 
vivid recollection, and a lengthy land journey of more than 1,000 miles to the 
Hudsons Bay settlement was more than his men were capable of. 

There, therefore, remained but one route for Sir John under such circum¬ 
stances to follow ; and it decidedly has the following merit, that of l)eing in a 
direct line for the southern limit of the whale fishery ; that u( leading through 
a series of narrow seas adapted for the navigation of small open boats; that of 
being the inost expeditious route by which tHKreach Fort Churchill, in ifudson’s 
Bay; that diFleading through a region visited by Esquimaux and migr.itory animals; 
and this route is through the Straits of Janies Ross,” across the narrow isthmus 
of Boothia Felix (which, as you reminded mo to-day, was not supposed to exist 
when Sir John Franklin left England, and has been since discovered), into the Gulf 
of Boothia, where he could either pass by llccla and Fury Sirait into the fishing- 
ground of Hudson's Strait, or cl.-^c go southward down Commiilce Bay, cross the. 
Rae Isthmus into Repulse Bay, and endeavour from there to reach some ve.ssel.s 
in Hudson’s Bay, or otherwise Fort Churchill. 

It is not unlikely either, that when Franklin had got to the eastern extremity ()f 
James Ross’s Straits, and found the land to be acruas his path where he had ex> 
pccted to find a strait, that his party might have divided, and the more active 
portion of them attempted to ascend the Great Fish River, where we have Sir 
George Back’s authority for supposing they would find, close to the Arctic shores, 
abundance of food iipi fish, and herds of reindeer, &:c, whilst the others travelled on 
the road I have already mentiuned. 

To search •for them, therefore, on this line of retreat I should thii)k highly 
essential, and if neglected this year, it must be done next; and if not done by the 
Americans, it ought to be done by us. 

I therefore suggest the following plan. Suppose a well-eqUipped expedition to 
leave America in May, and to enter Hudson’s Stri^ts, and then divide imp two 
divisions. The first division might go northward, ^hrough Fox Channel to Hecla 
and Fury Straits, examine the shores of the latter carefully, deposit provisions at 
the western extreme, erect conspicuous beacons, and proceed to Melville or Felix 
Harbour, in Boothia, secure their vessel or vessels, and despatch, as soon as 
circumstances would allow, boat parties across the neck of tho isthmus into the 
western waters. Here lot them divide, and one party proceed through James 
Ross’s Straits, carefully examining the coast, and push over sea, ice or la'nd ‘ to the 
north-west as fdr as possible. other bout party to examine the estuary of the 

Great Fish River, and thence ^oceed westward along the coa.st of Simpsorr^ 
Strait, and, if possible, examine the Broad Bay,' formed between it and Dease s 
Strait. 
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The second division, on parting company, might pass soiitli of Southampton 
Island, and coast along from Chesterfield Inlet (noilhward) to Ropnise Bay. At 
Repulse Bay, a boat party with two boats might cross Rae Isthmus into the 
bottom of Committee Bay, with instructions to visit both shores of the saiil bay, 
and to rendezvous at the western entrance of Hecla and Fury Strait. The sccoiirl 
division (be it one or more vessels) should then pass into Fox Channel, and, 
turning through llecia and Fury Strait, pick up the bostts at the rendezvous ; ami 
thence, if the first division have passed on all right, and do not require reinforce¬ 
ment, the second division should steer northward along the unknown coast, ex¬ 
tending as far as Capo Katcr ; from Cape Kater proceed to Leopold Island, and, 
having secured their sliip.s there, despatch boat or travelling parties in a direction 
south-west from Capo Renncll, in North Somerset, being in a parallel line to the 
line of search we shall adopt from Cape Walker, and at the same time it. will traverse 
the unknown sea beyond the islands lately observed by Captain Sir James Ross. 

Some such plan as this would, I think, ensure your gallant husband being met 
or assisted, should he be to the south or the west of Cape Walker, and attempt I 0 
return by a south-east course, a direction which, 1 think, others as welt as myself 
would agree in thinking a very rational and probable one. 

I will next speak of an argument which has been brought forward in consequence 
of no traces of thc_ missing Irlxpcdition having been discovered in Lancaster 
Sound; that it is quite possible, if Pranklin failed in getting through the middle 
ice from Melville Bay to Lancaster Sound, that, sooner than disappoint piiblie. 
anxiety and expectation of a profitable result arising fnun his Expedition, he may 
have turned iiorthwarcK and gone up Smitli’.s Sound ; every mile bevond its 
eiilraiice was new ground, and lhercfor(j a reward to the discoverer. U likewise 
brought them nearer the Bole, and may be lliey found llial open sea of which 
Baron Wrangel speaks so eonslaiitly in liis journeys oyer iIk; ice northward from 
SilHMia. 

It isllicreforc desiralde that some vessels shouldVarefnlly examine the f’lilrance 
of this Sound, and visit all the conspicuous headlands for .some considerable 
distance wilhin it; for it ought to be borne in mind, tliat loealifios perfectly acees- 
■sihle for the purpose of creeling beacons, Ac., one season, may be quite 
impracticabli* the next, nini that Franklin, late in the season, «nnd pressed for 
time, would not have wasted time, scaling bergs to reach the shore and pile up 
cairns, of which, in all the sanguine hope of success, ho cmild not have^foresecn 
the nccessiiy. 

Should any clue be found I 0 the lost Expedition in this direction, to follow it 
up nould, of course, be tlie duty of the relieving party, and everything would 
depend necessarily on the judgment of the ronunanclers. 

In connexion with this line of search, T think a small division of vessels starting 
from Spitzbcrgcii, and pushing from it in a north-west ilireclion, might be of 
great service; for, on reference to the chart, it will be seen that Spitzbergeu is as 
near the probaljle position of Franklin (if lie webt north about), on the east, as 
Behring’s Straits is u])oii the west; and tlie piobability of reaching tlic meridian of 
80" west from Spitzbergen is equally as good s s, if not better than, from Behring’s 
Straits, and, moreover, a country capable of supporting life always in the rear to 
fall back upon. 

1 do not enter into the details ; hut there is one fioint that I think cannot be too 
much iropreased on the (lovcrnmciit of the United States, the necessity of their 
expeditions being aided by sttmm in some shape or other. It alone can ensure 
their reaching their various destinations this season ; it will compensate for any 
delay that may arise in the e(]nipmcnt, and it will prevent the zeal and eiithiisinsm 
of those employed being wasted in battling with currents and caim.s, the most 
disheartening obstacles, it appears to me, that Art lic relieving parties can have 
to encounter. 

Yours, &c. 

(signed) Sherard Osborn^ 

To Lady Franklin. Lieutenant, Royal Navy. 
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Providence, Rhode Island, 

Honoured and dear Sir, 27 November 1849. 

I SENT you a few days since the Providence Journal,” containing a plan for 
an Expedition to go in search of Sir John Franklin, the principal feature of which 
was to sInd a steam-boat propelled by a screw, &c. &c. 

Among other remarks and letters which my plan brought forth, was a letter 
from Captain Lynch, late of the Dead Sea Expedition, by wliich it appears that 
this officer has tendered his services to the Government, and proposes even to fit 
out a steamer by private subscriptions in case the Government will sanction it, 
&c. &c. 

By the way, I ought to mention that Captain M'ilks has also tendered his 
Services \o go in search of Sir John. 

With respect, 

I am, &c. 

(signed) John Russdl Bartlett, 

To tlie Ucv, Dr. Scoresby. 


Lktteii of Captain Lynch (above alluded to). 

Sir, Baltimore, Maryland, 17 November 1849. 

. As article copied from your Journal iiilo the columns of tlie “ Home Journal ” 
of llie jircsent week, respecting Sir John Frau kiln, jumps so accordant with my 
own ideas, that 1 take the liberty of addressing you, for the article proves you to 
be an intelligent observer. 

Nearly six inotUlis ago, when an expedition in quest of that intrepid navigator 
was contcmplat^^d, 1 conceived the idea of volunteering to liead it. On reaching 
Washington, 1*learned tliat Captain Wilks was about to be nppoinled ; and as In^ 
is far more competent, 1 withheld my application, and did nut ask for a subordi¬ 
nate. position, as I had no faith whatever in either ol'the two modes then luider 
consideration, which were eitlier small iisliing-vessels or sloops of war. 1 then 
stated to Commodore Skiiuier, (/hied' of the liureaii of Construction, that, in my 
opinion, sailing-vessels, i.c. vessels propelh*d alone by canvas, would not answer. 
I suggested a strong steairi-slii[), to be immediately sent to Nova Scotia, to (ill in 
w'ith fuel, from whence two vessels laden witli coals would also proceed as soon as 
possible—one to a designated point in Greenland, and tlie other to one in Baffin s 
Bay. 

Not knowing that the “ Princeton ” w^as defective, I thought her exactly suited 
to the purpose. 

After wasiiug lime in fruitless deliberation, the contemplated altcnipl was 
abandoned, much, 1 am told, to the chagrin of General Taylor. 

When, last month, the country was eVectritied by intelligence (apocryphal, it is 
true, but possible) of the position of Sir John, I made a written a])pUcation to the 
Navy Dcipartment, to head an Expedition to start as early as practicable ne.\t year, 
slating that if it were uiulcrtakcii, there are some arrangements which cannot be 
too soon made. 1 further said, that sliould there be a question as to expense, 
I thought tliat if hr would sanction the attempt, and promise officers and men 
j(all volunteers), and provisions, I could raise sufficient from private sojurccs to 
charter, streugtlieii and equip a steamer. 1 have received no reply to that 
apfilication ; but it may be that the Secretary aw’aits Congressional action, for I am 
sure that he would rather foster than frown upon such an undertaking. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that something may yet be done ; and in order that I 
may he prepared to sustain my .qiplication, sliould none more deserving ofler, I 
beg you, at your convenience, lo give me some information on a subject you seem 
to Liiiilorstand so thoroughly. Our^ concurrent opinion as to Baffin’s Bay and 
Greenland induces me to believe that 1 will comjirehend all the views you may be 
pleased to present. 

As a very slight amends for the liberty I take, I request your acc;#ptancc of 
a I'oute-map of the late Expedition lo Syria, just issued from the press. 

Your obedient Servant, 

(signed) W. F. Lynch^ IT. S. Navy. 

^ —No. 17. 
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No. 17.— 

Copy of a LElTEll from Dr. Richard King to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, 17, Saville-row, 1.8 February 1850. 

The period having arrived when 'a search may be m|de for the Franklin Letter from Dr. 
Expedition by an overland journey across the continent of Americ^ 1 am Ittehard King tn 
anxious to refer ray Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for reconsideration ^^cretnry of 
to my plan, dated February 1848, and published in a Return to an Address of ^ ® 
the Honourable tlie House of Commons of the 21st of March following. 

The opinion of Captain Siif E. Parry, published in that Return, was highly 
favourable to the position I assigned to the lust Expedition, the western land of 
North Somerset, and to the mode in which I proposed to reach it by the Great 
Fish River; but the gallant officer, agreeing thus far, was compelled to differ^ 
with me as to the readiest mode of reaching that coast, because he felt satisfied 
that with the resources of the Expedition then equipping under Sir James Ross, 
the energy, skill and intelligence of that officer would render it a matter of no 
very difficult enterprise to examine the coast in question with his ship’s boats or 
travelling parties.” 

In the plan to which I am now asking their Lordships’ reconsideration, this 
question, which I premised might be raised, is thus argued by me :—Docs the 
attempt of Sir James Ross to reach the western land of North Somerset in boats 
from his station in Barrow Strait render that proposal unnecessary ?—(to reach 
the western land of North Somerset by tlie Great Fish River). Here tlie facts 
will speak for themselves; 1st. Barrow Strait was ice-bouiui in 1832; it may 
therefore be ice-bound in 1848. 2d. Sir James Ross is using the same means to 

relieve Sir J. Franklin which have led the gallant officer into his difficulty ; the 
relief parry may therefore become a party in distress. 3d. The land that is 
made on the south shore of Barrow Strait will be of doubtful character, the 
natural consequence of discovery in ships; the searching party at the end of 
tl»e summer may therefore find they have been coasting an island many miles 
distant from the weslerii land of North Somerset, or navigating a deep bay, as 
Kot/ebue navigated the sound named after hiiii, and as Sir J. Franklin navigated 
the sea called Melville Sound.” 

“ The plan which I have proposed is to reach the Polar Sea across the conti¬ 
nent of America, and thus to proceed from land known to be continent, where 
every footstep is sure.” “ If that plan be laid aside, the lives of our lost country¬ 
men will depend upon a single throw iii the face of almost certain failure.” 

Tills only point of difference between Sir E. Parry and myself, in 1848, is 
now, in 18.50, at an end. Barrow Strait was ice-bound ; the single throw fell 
far .short of its mark ; Captain Sir James Ross failed in affording the least 
succour to the lost Expedition ; and I am thus spared the painful necessity of 
replying to the gallant officer s remarks, expressed to their Lordships in no mea¬ 
sured terms, upon that plan, which in fact Sir E. Parry has done for me; the 
plan of one who learnt his lesson in Arctic discovery in an overland journey in 
search of the gsillant officer, when the whole civilized world was as anxious for his 
fate as it is now for the gallant Sir J. Franklin. 

All that has been done by way of search since February 1848 tends to draw 
altejation closer and closer to the western laud of North Somerset, as the position 
of Sir John Franklin, and to the Great Fish River, as the high road to reach it. 

Such a plan as I proposed to their Lordships in 1848 is, consequently, now of 
the utmost importance. It would be the happiest moment of my life (and my 
delight at being selected from a long list of volunteers for the relief of Sir John 
Ross was very great), if their Lordships would allow me to go by my old route, 
the Great Fish River, to attempt to save human life a^econd time on the shores 
of the Polar Sea. What I did in search of Sir John Rosa is the best earnest of 
what I could do in search of Sir John Franklin. 

That the route by the Great Fish River will sooner or later be undertaken in 
the search for Sir John Franklin, 1 have no doubt. That high road to the land 
where I Hive all along maintained that Sir John Franklin would be found, and 
in which opinion 1 am now associated with many others, including Sir E- Parry 
himself, cannot much longer be neglected. 

For some time past it has been the cry, even in the highest official quarters, 
that the Goverpmeut will not again attempt the discovery qf the ^ortb West 
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Passage, and the fate of Sir John Franklin is invariably referred to as an example 
of the fruitlessuess of such an attempt. 

The fruitles&nc.s.s of Sir John Franklin s attempt ought not entirely to discredit 
the service in which lie has been engaged, but rather to awaken us to the 
grievous error committed in the instructioi^ which he received, and upon which 
It is impossible to look back without the most painful feelings. The gallant 
officer #as in fact instructed to lead a forlorn hope. The discovery of the North 
West Passage is the certain result of so overwhelming a catastrophe. 

In the absence of authentic information of the fate of the gallant band of 
adventurers, the terra incognita of the northern qoast of North America will not 
only be traced, but miniitcTy surveyed, and the solution of the problem of cen¬ 
turies will engage the marked attention of the House of Commons atld the 
Legiblative Assemblies in other parts of the world. The problem is very .safe 
in their hands'- so safe, indeed, that I venture to assert five years will not elapse 
before it is salved. 

I may be allowed to state, in urging my claims to conduct an expedition down 
the Great Fish Iliver, whenever such a service is determined by their Lordships, 
that, in addition to my intimate knowlcdoe of that stream, 1 persisted almost 
single-Iiandeil for several years prior to the discovery, for three most important 
features of the northern coast of North America: the Peninsula of North 
Somerset, the Great Bay of Simpson, and Cape Britannia, all of which are now 
established geographical facts. 

I have, ifec. 

(signed) Rickard King. 


-No. 18.— 

Copy of a LETTER from Mr. Jhomas of Hull, Owner of the Tniclove,” 

* Whaler, to Captain IJamilion, Secretary of the Admiralty. 

Sir, Hull, 28 February 1850. 

With reference to the last conversation I had the honour to hold with you, I 
now beg to say that 1 liave spoken several limes to Mr. Parker (of the “ Truelove’*) 
since my return Iiome, relative to the expediency of taking Esr|uimaux, with their 
dogs and sledges, on board the .ships now fitting for Davis Straits, 

He continues to entertain the opinion of such a measure being absolutely 
necessary, in order to carry oiit a proper search, and considers that what may be 
recpiisite will be easily obtainable at the nciglibourhood of Sontli-east Bay,” at 
the southern part, of Disco, where there are several seltiemenis belonging to the 
Dane.s and Moravians, at or near which the natives are always to be found ; and 
if a sufficient supply could not bo liad there, it might and could he made up at 
Operniwick. 

He advises that 12 dogs at least should be taken in each ship, nnd two sledges; 
the natives commonly run ciglit dogs in a sledge; but the extra number might 
be desirable, in case any should fall lame, or die; and he strongly recommend.s 
that each ship should have a moderate supply of implements (harpoons, Ihies, 
.dances, &c.), for taking a whale now and then, which would furnish ample food 
for the dogs, and also make ready and excellent fuel for the steamers. At par¬ 
ticular seasons of the year, harpoon guns are used by the whalers, and it might 
be well for each ship to have two, with proper harpoons and lances to fit them; 

The rate of travelling with dogs and sledges, when the ground is favourable,-^! 
mean when the ice is tolerably level by the frozen snow,—is 35 to 40 miles per 
diem; the distance from Operniwick to Lcively Is generally done in the winter in 
three days, over the ice which adjoins the main land. 

The Moravian missionaries which are located at various places would be most 
'useful in selecting such Esquimaux as were to be depended upon; and perhaps, 
if permission were given by their managers or directors in London, # obtained 
from Germany (for which there is time), one or two of those excellent men would 
not be unwilling to go with them, and would form good interpreters, in case of 
falling in with other tribes near Lancaster Sound, 

1 particular!v allude to Mr. Kleinscbmidt; but 1 cannot say what station he is 

at. 
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First Day. October 27, IH,")!, 

Present, Rciir-Adininil Rowles, C.B., Chairuifui, 

' Rear-Admiral Arthur Paiisliavvc, O.U., 

Captain Sir ICdward Parry, 

Captain Rcochey, 

Mr. Pci'cn, Secretary to the Committee. 


CAinWIN PENNY called. Mv. i\r,ny. 

'PnE CiiAiUMAN.—'I ho Committee wish me to say in the lir^t in-^tancc' tliat t;,'ih 

there is not the sliglilest intention oii tlie jiart of this (loniniiu* e to ~ - 

brini^ any accii.salioii or crimination aii^ainst any of the ollieers of ilie 
expedition. Tliey are quite certain that you liavc all acted to .i,e 
host of your ability during tlie expedition with which yon 
connected. We are about to in(|iiire rather witli a view to tl?’. 
future than to tlie past, allliough our inquiries must luitur.'.lly ^ 

mubrace the past as well as the future, 'riiere is nothing alh'',:\’(l 
either against you or ('aptain Austin. We are anxious Miat tliat 
eircum.stanee should he perteetly understood in the course* of tin 
jirocccding to-day, 

1. -'I'he first quc‘stioii we slioiild like to ask you is^ upon 
grounds you consider it would have* lieen practicabh* to jiroceed llirther in ihc 
Wellington Straits during tlie uiituinn of this year? 

(Jnpftiht Prjtitt /.—I have to state that the ice Avas broken up in WellinLlon 
Strait as far on the "iotli <lay of'JuIy iSol as it was on the Sili of Septenilier 
last year. At tlie lime we lell that eomilry it wa< too early lo decide whetlu r 
the channel would clear away or nol. Wv could liave stopped tlien* one mentli 
longer, and had strong north-east winds come it would have eleanaJ :iway the 
ice through (iueen Victoria’s (diannel. Ry having a .st<*amer up at I he edge in’ 
the ice in V'ellingtou Str.ait we could have been watching for such an i vci\[. 

Do you understand? as they say I >oniLtinies pul iii a word that conti le!el_s 
changes the sense of a senlonee. 

2. (^hnirmafi _We quite understand you. Now, tell us your own opinie-n 

as to the prohahilitv of the ice elearing away ' 

Captain Pvnmf —I have seefi as great eiianges take place in for(y-ei;:hi 
hours with a strong fiivonniblc wind in that eoiintry. ^ 

.'k Chnirhurn ,—At what date did you see the edge ol’that barrier last ? 

Captain Pcnnjj. —On the 2ijtli cd' July. After that, about the Mtii oi’ 

August, Captain Austin passed over Wellington Channel. 1 did not see the 
bar later than the ^.Ith of July. In the year ISoO, on tlic ;)th of »Scj)teiuhcr, 
from thirteen to fifteen miles id* ice came out of that channel. 

•1. Chairman. —Y’'ou had better not remark upon Captain Austin’s pro¬ 
ceedings, as we shall hear him afterwards. It Avas in you saw Avhat 

you have described? 

Captain Penmp —I will tell you. Last year in crossing Ibis channel, avc left 
Bcechcy Island to cross over to tlie west side of the channel; it eamc on ihick 
with a strong northerly wind, and we Avcrc obliged to make fast lo the ice. A 
strong northerly Avind came on, and from thirteen to fifteen miles of ice iiroke 
aAvay and drove out of the channel, and I passed to the northward of this floe 
of ice. Captain Austin was ou the south side of this floe, and I was on the 
the other; this floe left fifteen miles of water behind it, 
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.5- Chairman _That was on the 8 th or 9 th of September of last year, 1850 ? 

Captain Penny. 1 mcicly nuMitinii it to show how rapidly changes lake 
place. 

6 . Chairman _Do you believe the channel cleared at all last year ? 

Captain Pennjf, —I do not think it did. It was my opinion as well as the 

officers whom 1 rcMpieslcd to exainiiie the ice, that fifteen miles of old ice 
remained in that channel. 

7 . Sir E. Parry .—I think you said in your evidence at Woolwich that about 
fifteen miles of ice. w(‘re left at the last time? 

Captain Penny.- Yes; Dr. Sutherland was the officer wlu) W’as appointed 
to examine that iee, and it was his opinion also that fitlecn miles remained. 

8 . Chairman. — Do you say that in 1850 the channel was never opened at all ? 

Captain Penny. —Such is my opinion. 

9- Chairman. —AVas there any possibilit}' of^a vessel going up the channel 
last year ? 

Captain Penny .—No possibility of any. 

In reference to some conversation which took place, 

The Chairman said, I think it would be convenient if 3 'oii were to distin¬ 
guish the two ehaimels, Queen Victorias Channel from the Wellington 
JStrait, or some confusion may ensue. 

Sir K. Parry .—It is a veiv important thing to make the distinction. 
Wellington Strait may be compared to the door into the Queen’s 
Channels shown on your chart; but those channels should not he. 
called Wellington Strait. 

10 . Chairman. Have you any reason to say, of your own knowledg(‘, that 
a passage for a ship has heeii opened into this channel? 

Captain Penny. —\ have no (louht of its having been opened, bnt 1 cannot 
say of my own knowledge. 

11 . Chairman.---Wwt liom your own observation, as an experienced man, you 
hcivc come to the eonelusion you have slated ? 

Captain Penny. —I .should say that once in two years this channel is opened. 
In 1850 we can only spi‘ak with certainty of it; this year we Icll too earlv^ to 
judge. 

12. Chairman .—Where was it 3011 reached the water Avith your boat? 

Captain Penny. —About ten miles east of Disappointment llriv, (ui the l/fh of 

June, into clear water. Wind came from the wcstwaid, and Inought in all 
the broken and detached iee upon us. We conliiuied to siruggle through this 
icc, and examine the various islands. The wind eontinucd adverse for ibirt)'- 
threc days, less about thirty hour.s, and the tide kept the iee bound in the 
channel, which prevented us from reaching the water until the 19th of July. 
All our provisions were expended. 

13. Chairman. —Could a vessel of larger size navigate the waters your 
boat was in ? 

Captam Perniy .— With perfect safety. 

14. Chairman. —D() 3 'oii think Sir John Franklin w'cnt through this channel? 

Captain Penny. —I have no doubt on my mind that he went through it in 

clear water; my conviction has always been so. Nobody has heard me say 
anything else. 

1.5. Chairman .— Did you sound going through it ? 

Captain /Vy///y.—No, we did not sound. If the water liad been shallow the 
ice would have grounded. All the three cluiiincls were deep in the middle. 
What i.s to be guarded against in limestone ibrmatioii is, the bolder the land the 
shallower the water. There was only one small shallow in the middle channel, 
and it was close in shore and covered with pressed-up ice, which prevents ships 
grounding upon these shores. 

16 . Sir E. Parry. —How many soundings did 3 "OU get ? 

Captain Penny.—\\\ consequence of the sea being covered with ice we had 
no time to take the soundings. Had there been any shallows the icc would 
have told us of them by grounding upon it. 
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1 /. Chairman .—Had you any line with you ? 

Captain Pennji/. —Yes, wo had a line with us, hut it was not very often 
used. 1 Inive no doubt that in the centre of all the channels the water was very 
deep. 

18. Sir E. Parrif —Arc you speakincj: of the middle channel now ? 

Captain Penny .—I am speakinf*- of all three. 

J 9 - C7^'//>//ir//^.--iThat you rather conjectured from the formation of the 
land than from any experience ol‘ your own ? 

Captain Penny .—Yes j both from the formation of th<‘ land, and niy own 
experience. 

2 i). Chairman .—From the 17 th June to the 2 ()th July what instrument had 
you witll 3^)11 ? 

Captain Penny —My sextant and artificial horizon. I have a great many 
observations. 

(Captain Fenny produced (he ob'^ervations, and handed them to the 
Chairiiuin.) 

21 . Chairman —You wrote to the Admiralty for your journals; did they 
return them ro you ? 

Captain Pen;///.—No, they did not. 

22 . Chairman .—Have you any other memorandum of your proceeding? 

Capinin Penny —l'‘hc journals arc here (in the Admiralty). 

23. Chairman .—Did you wi’iio them eveiy day ? 

Captain Kvery day they wtic ilotted down at the time W'hen 

travelling, "fhe observations for loiigitiulc were rendered useless in consequence 
of the timepieces not keeping equal ratt\ 1 am confident of the latitudes, 
(.'oulcl a man bt* in command of' :i ship for sixteen 3 C‘ars and not take a correct 
oljserrai ion ? 

24. Chairman .—Was the wxather sufficiently line to enable you to make 
iIjcsc observations ? 

Captain Penny.—\Vc bad the lalitude as often as three times in one 
);lace in consetjuenee of being beset with tlie boat. The longitude was by a 
dead reckoning, and coiild not have beim liir out. 

2 .'). Sir E. Parry _Had you to alter any of the officers’ observations? 

(^aptain Penny .—Being young travellers, we all over estimated our distance, 
and bad to vediice them, some nearly eighty miles. Having gone so fre- 
i|ueiitl 3 '^ over the distance we conhl judge within a very little. 

2 (j. Chairman .—Then of the. latitudes 3011 can speak with certaint 3 ’' ? 

Captain Penny. —Yes; i can speak with p('rfect confidence of the latitudes. 

27 . Sir E. Parry .—Is there not a (liscrepaijc 3 " between Mr. M‘Dougall and 
Dr. Goodsir as to some of tlieir latitudes ? 

Vaptain Penny —I can explain that. I a as deceived myself at the time. 
It was a low shingly istlirnuH covered with snow;, w^hich the best surveyor must 
have taken for ice. Mr. M‘Dougall made his observation while it was covered 
with snow’, and he w'as deceived, as I was, from a distance. I think from 
Dr. Goodsir’s description some of his little islands were only hills on this flat. 
Dr. Goodsir passed over it. 

28. Sir E. Parry .—Do you think ('ornwallis Island and Bathurst Island 
join there ? 

Captain Penny .—I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

Sir E. Parry .—When in tln^ hydrographical office they put Mr. M^Dougall’s 
and Dr. Goodsir’s surveys together, the land overlapped. AIJ who know 
what travelling is upon low flats know how easy it is to make such 
mistakes. That w^as the case, I understand, when Captain Ommanney 
and Lieutenant Osborne travelled towards Banksland; they did not 
know whether they were on land or ice. 

29- Admiral Fansfiawe _Do I understand you that your journals from the 

Admiralty have not been returned to you ? 

Captain Penny —They have not been returned. 
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Pinmf. f^ir E. l)i*l .you not come near Wellington Strait in 1851 ? 

. Otpftfin /V//y///.—No; we passed off from Cape Hotham, about ten miles on 

‘iIk- outside of a floe. I did not go up t.Iie Wellington Channel. 

'M. .S<> E. Ptirnj _you were notable to see anything of Wellington 

Strait V 

Cttjitnin 7V///;//.-- Not after the 2.5th of July, when we left the edge of the 
ice with the boat. 

;V2. (.'fiji/aiji lirtTlir//.—The fartlicsl. point you reached up the ciiannel was 
Cap(^ Heehcr in the Queen Victoria Channel ? 

( Peiintf .— Vis. ' • 

.^‘5. Pttplaht liccchrj). --W'liat was the latitude ? 

Enjtf»tin Potntf .—It was N. 

U. Sir E. Pnrrtj. —Mr. Stewart gave me a long list of latitudes that he 
took, lie travelled round thi‘ east side of this channel, and came to Cape 
r.(.r.lur 


;>5, —Did you oh.serve at tiris point ? 

ijipfiiht Piinuf. -No, but Caplaiii Stewart did; and 1 ei)uld depend upon 
liis ()l).>rr\alioii. 


'M). ditfirnta/t .— Which .>ide ol'tlie ehaiinel was that? 

('fflifftiii Prnnjf.’ -Thai was on the north-east side. 

:\7. (JlKiirmuN,-Wow fir dii.l \i)U get on the. .soiith-WTst side ? 
i'ttphiiii Priintj, —I could not get iarlher than Haring Island. 

.‘»s diulniHnt.- /riieii before you turned about to return how far did you 
(.Jii>ider vDursi'll' iVoni ihe main points of Sir John Franklin and Cape Lady 
Franklin ^ 

— No oin^ ean judgi‘ well ol’ distances without knowing the 
h»‘i|'l:l the land ; piobablv sixty or seventy miles. 

('hfiinntnt .— 1 >o you ihink the water was all clear and open ? 

(.'•■plniit Prtutji. -I have ni^ doubt ol’it (Voin the wa\ the winiF |irevaile(l. 

-WhaT sort of weather was it when you luriied back ? 

E^tphtiti Prthuf .— It was a clear day when we luini'd, hut came on vi:r\ 
iijoi.^t weather afterwards. We had some da^s clear, but the greater part of 
'h.eni w'cre moist. 


It. Sir E. i^/c/;//.--l)o you think ii ship could have navigated any of these 
eiianiiels ? 

('ftl)fftin Prnntf ,— Yes, in clear water I have no doubt of it. 1 have 
nayigaled worse. 

12. Affinind lunishnwe .—I think you expressed your opinion tliat Sir Jolni 
Franklin passed that way ? 

Cn/jftiin Pennif. —Yes, tliat was my conviction, and has ever been. 


Cltiiirumn, —T’here is another ijuestioii that you must e.xpect to be asked, 
llow was it you wrote a letter lo (hiptaiii Austin slating that Wellington 
Clnumel was tlioronghly searched and that nothing more could bo done? 

i.'nptaiii Prinup —Wellington Channel was si arehctl, but not beyond Wel¬ 
lington Channel. 


Nfc Mr. Pennif lo 

(JaptutH AuUiOy 

1 \lli Aoyui^t lS .3 I. 

Answer lo i\'o. I3J51). 
2wtjt 


11. C7/^//>;/?<///.—Let us just read the letter from you to Caplaui Austin? 

{The letter ivaH here rend hjj the (Jkairmnn,') 

Oqdnin Penn //.—Captain Austin knew' very well what I laid done in Wel¬ 
ling! on Lliamiel. I had expressed to him my conviction tha*t Franklin had 
gone away tliroiigh the channel in clear water. I could do no more with iny 
means. 


■15. Chfiin/ifin .— It is necessary that you should explain this. What do -you 
mean when you .sax', “ 1 could do no more with niy means ?’' 

Captain Penny .—I meant what I bad told Captain Austin beforoi that I 
could do no more xvith the means I had at command. 
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46. —You meant then by that expression to separate Wellington 
Channel from the Upper Channel ? 

Penny —Will you allow me to ask 3^011 a question ? 

47. Chairmna —I think you had better answer mine first- 

Cffptain Penny .—I told (Japtaiii Austin I could not undertake the feaiful 
rcspoiisibihty of saying bev’ond the channel was searched; why ask me what 
I could not Tell? I mean, why should Captain Austin ask me what 1 could 
not tell ? 

18. Cliairniftn. —All we want is 1111 explanation ; 3'ou had better conHiU! 
yourself to ilial ? 

Ct/pfain Penny .—In that remark I confined invsclf to Wellinglon Cliaimel. 

I<). Chninuttn. —Verv good. Did yon explain to Captain Austin at that 
lime that a search should he made liigher ? 

Cnpiain Penny.-^l asked him for a stcnincr, and would pilot her up the 
chaimel to the ice, and wait till tlie ie(^ should clear away. J would have 
waited there a montli. 

.“)0. Chttirman. —'fhat was your reason tor asking for a steamer ? 

Otplain Penny. —Yes; most undouhtedly. 

.'>1. (!haieinait.- \\\A \'ou are still of opinion that if the ice had cleared 
away ycni could hav(‘ gone up ? 

Captain Penny .—Most umjuestioiiahly. 

o'2. Chairman .— Did you explain that to Captain Austin at the time? 

Captain Penny. —Yes, and he refused me that steamer to go up with. 

oil. Chairman.'—\)\{\. you exjdain to Captain Austin at that time that Sir 
.loliu Vraiiklin had gone up that cliaimel ? 

Cajaain Penny. —Mo>t uncpiestionahly. 

('hanmtta .—"fliat is a sullicienl answer. 

ot. (Chairman .— You meant by asking for a steamer that it would be the 
best vessel to pro<ec‘iite the discoveries if the ice had ch'arecl away? 

(\^plain Penny. tlie onl\. \esscK 

■VO. i'hairman. —And you olicred to pilot the steamer on account of your 
own experience r 

(*ffplain Pe/iny. —Yes. 

.">(). Sir PI. /-V//•/;//.—Did you ask fiir a steamer to coiiunand it 3'ourself? 

Captain Penna< —'fo pilot it. 

Sir K. Parry. -I'iloting through the ice 1 hardly understand. We arc 
so much at tlie mercy (d'tlie ice that wc can hardly call it piloting. 

Captain 7>Vc»7/c//.--If you were so certain of the icc going away from 
that channel and the water elcaring, by waiting a tew days, could 3*011 not 
consistently with your orders iiave wailed that period? 

(hptain Penny .—iM3' ves'^el was not s lited to go further than I did. 
Hclbre I could have gone any distance the season would have gone; whereas 
in a steanier /iOO miles could liave hocu gone ov(*r in a week, sis it was 
very likel3" we should have had to proceed that distance before wc obtained 
any fresh traces. , 

5iS. Captain lieerlmy .—How long are those seas navigable?? 

Captain Penny. —It ilepcnds greatly upon the seasons. In IkiiTOw’s »Straits 
last year tlu* frost set in on the l.’Uli of September, but this year there was more 
water in Barrow’s Straits, and it may Ik* later before the frost sets in. 

09. Chairman .—There is another expression in Capt.iin Austin’s letter to 
you of the llth August last, to which 1 must call your attention. He requests 
you to acquaint him “ whether you consider tliat the search of Wellington 
“ Strait, made by the expedition under your charge, is so far satisfactory us to 
“ render a further prosecution in that direction, if practicable, unnecessary. ’ 
What did you do in eousequcncc of this ? 

Captain Penny .—I would not take upon myself the tearful responsibility of 
saying whether the channel was siitlicicntly seuvehed. I am tree to confess that 
I was very angr3' being written to at all by Captain Austin when w^c had con¬ 
versed so long upon the very same subject, and I had told him all in mv power, 
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{'ivinp: hiw' my chart, and bcgg<Ml iiim to let me pilot one of liis steamers up 
Wellington ("hannel. IJad 1 been cool J should have used better words. 

60. Chnirman .—What T inean by the last question is this: In the letter 
(Juptaiii Austin sent to you he meant to ask you whether the search up 
the channel was practicable,-—advisable, or not? 

Cnpinin explained my views to Captain Austin, and still he sent 

me that lei ter. (’aptaiiji Austin was competent to judge for himself. I am not 
accustomed to write official despatches, or probably 1 should- have been more 
cautious. (Captain Austin ought to know wluit to do. 

(il. ('hnirwftfi, —It was hardly fair to Captain Austin not to give a full opinion 
on the. subject. Your letter was so short that any one on reading it would 
su])posc you intended to express your opinion that it Avas useless to wait for 
the breaking np ol'tlie ice, and that you were corivineed no further search was 
necessary,—that all that could he done was done, and that no further traces 
could be Ibund? 

dtipinhi Pt'nnj /.—Nothing of the sort could have been intended; and Captain 
Austin could not have put that interpretation upon the letter, as he well knew 
my previous opinions, 'fhat letter was written under strong feelings ol‘ irrita¬ 
tion and in answer to a note from Captain Austin. 

6’2. f - Instcarl of exciting yourself Avby did you not explain to 

(^‘iptiiiii Austin that fiirtber search ought to be mad(‘ in the direction Avhere 
yon had been ? 

(jtpUiin Pvniiij. —I asked him for a. sti'a’mer in order to ]nose(‘ulc that 
searcb. 

Cftphiin j'lifsfi/f rose and syid, After sending Captain Penny that note 
I sat down and wrote him a calm request on the subject, (knowing that 
he was an experienced person,) urging him let me have an aiisAver. 1 
think (’apt;iin Penny must have had my letter eight hours. It was two 
oVlock in the morning when I received liis answer. I wrote a privati' 
note to Captain Penny which he must Jiave. 

(.'ttpfffin —I have not got it: T have srarched iiir i! in everv quarter. 

1 sent. down, to Aherdoen for it on inj- arrival lii-rc in London, but it is not to 
be |i)imd anywlien*. I am not accustomed to tie np all my letters, and many 
official despatches have been destroyed. 

6 .‘b Chninnan. —Have you had any further corrcspondeiiee Avith Captain 
Austin than that which appears in ])rint ? 

C<fplain Pvnntf. — Yes; there Avas another letter in which T stated that I had 
e\[uessed my opinion to him. 1 told Captain Austin Avliiit. 1 had done; I told 
him that my orders were not such as would allow me to niii the risk of another 
Arelie Avinler Aivithout some prospect of success. 

Pnplain Austin said he had not received such a letter from Captaiu 
l*cmiy. 

Cnpinin Captain StcAvart Avas present Avhen Captain Austin got the 

letter. 

64 . Sir Ji!. Parry, —Wlicii was it? 

Captain Prnny, —About the 11th of August. 

6r». Chairntan —'llie letter Avhieh appears in print is dated 1 1th of August; 
was it bclbrc or after that ? 

Capiam Penny ,—After that. 

6(). Sir E Parry .—Captain Stewart Avas there, you say ? 

(Aipfaia Avjwy. —Yes; and he knoAAs that I delivered it to him. 

67 * Chairman —Have you the letter Avitli you ? 

Captain Penny ,— It is in London now, and I can send for it. 

iio. Captain Austin, —I do not exactly understand Avhat is the question; is it 
that a letter was delivered to me ? 

Sir E, Parry. —It is that there Avas a letter delitx'rcd t0 3mii (as an answ'crto 
your first letter) by Captain PemiA', in the presence of Captain Stewart and 
Captain Ommanney. 
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69 . Sir E. Parrif _Did you ever in meriting state to Captain Austin yoar 

reeoiiiinonuation to him to go up Wellington Strait ? 

Oiptaiii Penni /.—Certainly not. What was the use of wTiiing when I was 
telling him what 1 had done ? 

(Captain Stewart was called in, and was sent for the despatch alluded to 
by Captain Penny.) 

• 

70 . Chainntw .—What quantity of provi-siona do you ooninder you liad left, 
when you determined to »ive up all fiirtho|r search ? 

Capinin About fourteen months provision for tiie two vessels at 

the rate we were s*^)ing on ; but the search assumed a new feature. 1 had 
nothing to carry out the starch. 

71 . Chnirmm _Supposing the barrier had not cleared away, what would you 

have proposed to do ? 

Cnpfdin Vemvi .—Tf the harrier had not cleared away the search must he 
carried out with boats and sledges. 

Tl- i)hahmm\,‘- \)o you think that it would have been possible to cany out 
tlio further .search with your provisions ? 

Captnin Pemnf .—(’ertainly not; 1 was unprepared with travelling equip¬ 
ment to carry out ihc search, and vessels not well adapted to go up the 
channel at that late season. 

/.'k Chnirman .—When you asked for a steamer, did you ask for one steamer, 
or more. • 

Capiahi Pmiijif. —f-)nly one. 

74 . Admiral Fanshinre _Did you intend to pass another Arctic winter if )'Oii 

could have obtained a steamer and got up thcVhaimel ? 

daptain remuf. - -That would be the advantage of a steamer. We could 
have proceeded r)()0 miles up I he cliannel if the w\ay had been clear. 

/.j. Admiral lufashaam .— Did you contemplate being detained another winter ? 

Captain Peanu,- Yes. If traces had 'been got unquestionably we should 
have stopped. 

7 f}. Admiral Siipjiose that the ice in the Wellington Strait had 

cleared away, and Captain Austin had been able to afford you a steamer; where 
would you iiave thought of wintering? 

Captain I'ttnnjp —(fwc could have got .^OO miles up the channel, wc .should 
have wintered there, it* iiuwe traces IkkI been found. It would luive been of no 
use going there unless wc had Avintered there. ^ 

77 . Capfara 7Are//e//.--.-Where Averc the limits of the ice in 1851 ? 

Sir K. Parrif .—He never sasv it in the best portion of 18.51. 

(Captain Penny explained this matter to the comniitlce). 

78. Sir PJ. Parrtf .—Was the Avatcr open as far up Wellington Strait in 1851 
as in 1850.^ 

Captain Pemn/ _Yes ; it was in the same spot in 1851 as in 1850; it Avas as 

far up in 185], on the 25th day of July, as it was on the 9th day' of September 
1850. 

79 . Captain Ikecheij. -An 1851 Captain StcAvart in returning Avalked over 
the ice from his farthest, Avhich A\as Cape Bcchcr, and found it much decayed. 
Noav did that ice clear aAvay in 1851 ? 

Captain Penmf .—I was there on the 22d of July, and that Avtis the last I 
saAv of it. It Avas then broken and much decayed, and only Avaiiled a strong 
north-east Avind to clear it away. On the 5th September 1850 I saAv clear 
Avater in that channel. 

80. Captain Bcechey .—Was this ice more or less broken in 1851 ? 

Captain Pe/zw//.—The last time I saw the Queen Victoria Channel Aias on 

the 23d day of July ; it was then much decayed and broken, and Avould not 
allow an empty boat to be launched over it. 

81. Admiral Fnnshaita .—And referring to your own tAvo ships, you say you 
had not sufficient provisions to prosecute the search ? 

Captain Penny .—1 had not the means in my poAver to carry the search out, 
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and I would never for one moment think of sioppiii{( out there without suffi¬ 
cient means to carr)^ out the search. 

82. Admiral FfiuslifWT,- -You say vou had not sufficient provisions and means 
to carry out the search ? 

Cnpf/tm Pannjj, —(.'ertainly. 

S3. Admiral Fannhamr .—Before youcuinc away did you ask Captain Sfewart, 
of lh (3 iSo])liia, or :iny of the officers, tlu;ir opinion about the further prosecution 
of the scarcli in Wellington Strait? 

Captain Prtnttp —Certainly not; the innstors of our vessels take all th&t 
responsibility upon themselves, 

St. Admiral Fnnshatrv .—1 understand you did not take Captain Stewarts 
opinion about further search in the. channel ? 

Captain Pimmi —No; he inijGfht Inive had an opinion on the subject, but 
I did not a.sk him ; the responsibility was mine, not bis. 

Hr), Sir K. Parr ?/.—When you started to (’ome home, did you contemplate 
asking.for a steamer to g(» out again ? 

Captain Pranjj. —No, but I was prepared to do so, 

86 . Sir li. /Vn‘r//.--l.)id you and your officers con{emplatc going out again ? 
Captai?? Pm??}?/, —No, not when I first returned. 

8 /. Sir p]. Par?-?/, —What, made you propose^it aflerwards? 

Ctf/jtain Pe,?i??it. .It struck me that if I liad tlie means I could prosecute 

the search to advantage. I was prompted to make the proposal in consequence 
of its having Iw^en said that inor^ might have hccMi done than was done. 

88 . Sir PJ, Parry, —Was that whnl led you to propose to the Admiralty to 
go out in a steamer? Was it. in conscqinmee of what was said when yon 
came home ? 

Captain Pv????y .—I found that everyboily was; disa])p(>inled, and I wished 
to have the means of going out again. 

((’aptain Stewart here bioiight in the letter rcterred to in the previous 
])ai t of the inquir\, and it was read,) 

8 f). Sir PI, Pany ,—Kxplain lhat expression in the letter, “ I can only judge 
when I see Wellington ('lianiicl.” What is the meaning of tliat? 

Captain Pr.nny,- -The meaning is, that if Wellinglon Channel is open, I 
would proceed up it with my two vessels, I ne\cr inknded to answer 
(.kaptain*Austin s letter. 

yo. Sir PI, Par?’y .—Surely it was ineumbent upon you to answer so Important 
:i (|iieslioii? 

(■apfain P?*nn?/ -I do not justify that portion of the letter, written, as i 
have before stated, inuhr feelings of irrilalien. Captain Austin came, and 
I told him everything that liad taken place about the Wellington f’hanncl, 
which would have b(‘en worth fifty letters from me. 

yj. Si?' Pj. Pa?'ry.^l think Captain Austin had a right to have an answer t<» 
the quc.stion. AVhen an officer in his position put a specific ciuestion to you fn) 
cautiously, surely it denumded an answer ? 

Captain Pen ???/.—Captain Austin is ])erfectly w’oll aware that he had his 
answer, and be uiulerstood it very well, but it was not what he wanted. 

92. Sir PL Par ?'?/.—Do not you think no?r it would have been better to give a 
specific answer to Captain Au.stiiis inquiry ? 

Captain Penny, one can see under what cireiimstanccs it was written, 

and the intention of it. 

93. Ad??i??'al Fnmhawe .—Suppose Captain Austin had died, nothing would 
have been in writing to pass to the second in command ? 

Ca/da?n Pvn??y —I have said before, that it was not my intcMition to give an 
answer to this de.qiatch. 

94. ChamnaUn —We must put on record the answer to ihc question put to 
. you. The question was this, “ Do you not think on further consideration that it 
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« would have been b^ter if you had answered (Captain Austin’s note more 
explicitly, taking into ransideration all the circumstances of the case ? 

Captain Penny .—In the position I occupied, 1 think I pursued the right 
course. 1 told Captain Austin what I had done, but he would not avail liimsclf 
of it. 


27ifa 0«t. 18/SI. 


9.5. Chairman .—Would it not have been better for you to have said you 
would not take upon yourself the responsibility ? 

Captain Penny .—That is precisely what I said. I said that I vrould not 
tnltp any further responsibility upon myself. 

96. Captain Beechey _On what day was it that you told Captain Austin 

your views with respect to the channel ? 

(Japtain Penny .—It was on the 11th of August. 


97 - Captain Beechey .—Then on the 11th of August you told Captain Austin 
that the strait ought to l)c better examined, and that if he w'ould give you a 
vessel you would go up there ? 

Captain Penny. —Yes, I asked him for a steamer to go up there. The very 
last words I used to him were, “ Now, Sir, go up there, and do the cause some 
“ service.” 


9s. Captain Beechey —Had ji-ou at that time received Captain Austin’s 
official letter ? 

Captain Penny. —Yes, that was after all the other letters had passed. 

<) 9 . Captain Beechey .—Was it after you explained your views to Captain 
Austin that you received his letter ? 

Captain Penny. —Yes, it was. 

100 . Chairman .—Had you any conversation about this letter? 

Captain Penny. —No, no conversation whatever. The last thing I sai^ was, 
“ Go up into the Wellington Channel, and you will do good service to the 
“ cause." 


101 . Chairman _On what day was that ? 

Captain Penny. —I think it was on the morning of the l‘2th of August. 

102 . Admiral Fanxhawe _I think your opinion was that Sir John hVauklin 

went through the channel to the north-west ? 

(Japtain Penny. —I am convinced of that. I always had that impression, 
and I have never had occasion to alter it. I do not think he could have gone 
any other way. 

103 . (S'/V E. Parry. —Why not go any other way V Why not go the way 1 
went ? Why do you think he might not have gone that way ? Why might 
ho not have gone by Cape Walker and the south-west ? 

ihptain Penny —Why then he would have i-cached the Americau shore, 
and we should have had him long ago. Tr avelling parties belonging to the 
north-west companies would have seen him. 

104 . Sir E. Parry. —But you said he could not have gone another way ? 

Caj^in Penny having handed in a paper, 

'The Chairman said, I suppose your object in giving me this paper is 
that it should appear in evidence, so that I must ask you some questions 
upon it, and then you will have an opportunity of recording it if you 
like. 

105 . Captain Beechey. —We do not expect from you ^any scientific matter 
beyond what you have given us with respect to the latitudes; but I may 
ask you whether you put the work together yourself(at/»cr<f‘ng<(» a chart which 
teas placed on the table) ? 

Captain Penny, —Captain Stewart did a great portion of it, but I was 
present when it was done. 

106. Captain Beechey. — When you were at Cape Becher did you get 
the bearing of these distant^^ints ? ‘ 

Oiptotn Penny. —Yes. 


L 
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107. Cnptam lk€ehv.y.~yS\Q^ you saw Sir John au^d Lady l^Vankliii points, 

was the weather clear ? ^ 

Captain Penny. —Yes, the weather was perfectly clear. I am accustomed 
to take heights, and by computation 1 imagine that 500 or 6 OO feet might have 
been the incasmvineiit. 

108. Captain Herrhey .—With fourteen months provisions on board, do not 
you think you would have been juslificcl by your orders in remaining to 
sec whether the ice would break away or not? 

Captain Penny _1 do not think it would have been of the slightest use with 

a sailing vessel. 

109 . Captain. Ihn rhey. - Uo not you think you ought to Jiave stopped to 
sec whether the iee cleared away 

Captain Penny.- I might have bccji justitied in that, but not in going up 
the channel. 

110. Captain Becrhey —(N.)ul(l you have .*^topped with the amount of provi- 
si(»ns you had? 

Captain Penny *—Oh yes. 

111. t^ir li. Parry .—Did you understand that (’aptain Austin meant to 
eonie home about the Titli of August ? 

Captain Penny,—A thought j-o. 

112. Sir il. Parry .— llv)w did you ascertain the Jiict that Captain Austin 
was coming liomc?; you wer(’ right enough, hut luuv did you ascertain it? I'lie 
reason why 1 ask is this; knowing that (Japlain Austin was going aw'ay to 
Jones’s Sound, woidd it not have been desirable to stop and see what became 
of the i(‘e in the Wellington Channel? 

Captain Penny _It w'ould have been of* no use stopping there ; if the idea 

had Avuck nui at the lime it is possible I might have remained there some 
time. 


113, (Utainmnt .—One thing more occurs to me to ask yon. You were quite 
awan? from Captain Austin’s letter to you of*the 12th f)f August that he had 
determined (in eonHeqnenee jwobahly of the' l(‘tter he had received from tliat 
he did not consider it necessary to proseeiite the search further, even if it were 
pr:u‘tirahle, in that direction. Now after all you have said it is hardly worth 
while, to ask you any more qiiestiot^s, but were \'OU not then fully aware that 
that was the last opportunity j-oii would have of urging upon him a further 
search in that direetiiai? ^ 

Captain Penny .—The last thing I said to (.-aptain Austin was, “Go up 
“ the Wellington (.Ihaimcl, and do the. eau.se good service.” 

1 M. What course did yon take to explore Jones’s Sound? 

Captain Penny .—Wluni we came there we fell into a body of ice, and we 
could proceed no furtlicr. 

11 . 5 . Chairman.- You say you found it so blocked up wdth ice that you 
could Jiot proceed ? 

(^aptain Penny _Yes. 

11(). (.'hainnan .—Do you think that later in the year that might have 
been accomplished ? 

('aptain Penny .—It might have been, but everything depends upon the 
winds. 

117 . Chairman .—It is in the same category as the Wellington Strait, 
that may open sometimes and close sometimes ? 

Captain Penny. —Yes, I think it is very likely^ 

IIS. Chairman ,—We are directed to inquire not only into the pa.st but in 
reference to the future. Will you tell us what arc your opinions concerning 
operations next year? 

Captain Penny —1 will tell you. The first and most important thing is 
that the party ^vho goes out »mist be the rcsponsiHle party. 
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1 19 . Captain JBeechetf —When you came to Cape Uechcr, your furthest 
distance northwards frola Queen Victoria’s Channel, in what state did the 
waters appear to you ? 

Captain Penny. —In the north-west nothing but clear Avatcr ns far as the eye 
could reach ; a water sky bound it. 'I'he height of (^ape Bechcr was about 
:i0() fret. 

120. Captaiti Beecliey —In the north and south channel was there a strong 
current V 

Captain Penny _Yes, there was. 

121. Captain Beeckey. —How strong did the currents run ? 

Captain Penny. —Not less than four miles in the hour. 

122. Captain Bcechey.^- Ow what day was that? 

Captain Penny. —I could not tell without reference. I think it was at the 
full moon. 

123. Captain Beechey. —Then it was about the time ol’the springs ? 

Captain Penny. —Yes. 

124. Sir E. Parry .—Do you think it was a regular tide ? 

Captain Penny. —Ft was the r(*giilar tide, but running from the westward 
Ioniser than from the eastward. 

125. Captain Beechey .—I find from your evidence before the Committee at 
Woolwich that you make the following remarks At Point Surprise ami 

I)isap])ointment Hay there was about four feet rise and fiill, a pretty regular 
“ tick*. 'Hie water on the ledge of grounded ic(‘ on (Jape llenjamin Smith 
“ was low about the l6tli of July, lower than usual; a greater fall thim we 
“ had o!)scrvcd in other parts. Pull moon having occurred on the J3th, the 

spiing tide may have accounted for this. In the (^luuafs Channel the 
“ current ran lo the eastward not less than four miles on ihe Kith of*July, 
“ the wind being fresh from the westward. Thinks the stream canu' most from 

the wTstward ; tlu: stream of tide was not regular. Dilferent observations 
“ were made to ascertain which way the flood tide earner As seen from 
“ Assistance Harbour, the currents seemed to be influenced principally by the 
“ winds.” Do you assent to all this ? 

Captain Penny .— Yes. 

I2b. Chairman .— You have given it in evidence before the Woolwich (knn- 
inittee that you met with wood and foreign substances in the channel? 

(The ('hairmaii read a list of the articles which had been found by (Japtaiii 
Penny as stated beibre the (.ornmittccj at Woolwich.) 

12/. Chairman. —Is all that correct ? 

Captain Penny. —Y'es, it is. 

12s. Chairman. — In your journeys and voyages along the shores of the 
Queen Channel what animals did you meet with and in w^hat quantities ? 

Captain Penny. —In our travelling parties we met with thirty-four bears. 

1 29 . Chairman .—White polar bears ? 

Captam Penny. —Ycs. 

• 

130. Chairman .—Any seals? 

Captain Penny —Yes, a great many, and two were killed. 

131. Chairman. —Any other animals r 

Captain Penny. —Several walruses; one of them was killed. I think we saw 
about fourteen deer, mostly down upon the islands. ']''hoiisand8 of birds might 
have been easily approached and killed. 

132. Sir E. Pariy .—Did you eat any of the walruses ? 

Captain Penny. —Y'es, and I thought them as good as the seals. 'Jlie 
men did not eat them. 

133. ChaiTman.^On Baillie Hamilton Island you found more birds than 
anywhere else, did you not?. 

Captain Penny. —Yes. 

L 2 
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Mr» Penny. 134, Sir jj. Parry .—What would be your view,—the public feeling in 
27th Oc7 1851 makes it desirable to ask it,—suppose you had been left there 

^ ‘ with your guns and aimnunilion, to what extent could you have supplied pro¬ 
visions, anything, for instance, that starving people would cat ? 

Captain Panny. —We might liavc supplied abundance of food. The very 
exertion to produce food ^YOu1d be conducive to health. 

1 :J5. Chairman. —Could fish be procured in any quantity ? 

Captain Penny. —Thera, are some crawfish, but they arc small and very 
few in .number. 

136 . Sir E. Parry .— There arc sonic small fish in the lake near Assistance 
.Bay, are there not ? 

CapUvin Penny. —Yes, some trout, but very few. 

13/. Chairman — Had you a thermometer with you? 

Captain Penny. —No. Captain Ornmanney had it much colder down his 
part than we had. I liJid a thermometer the first time, but not the second. 

1.38. Sir E. Parry. — Dr. Sutherland had one, had he not? 

Captain Penny. —Yes. 

13}). Sir E. Parry .—Who first landed at Bccchey Island and discovered the 
1 races of the “ Erebus” and “ Terror”? 

Captain Penny. —All my officers and some ol' the men went down together 
iiinl discovered winter quarters. 

140 . Chairman _You mean that they discovered tlic winter (piartcrs of the 

“ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” ? 

Captain /Vw^z/.—Yes. 

111 . Chairman. —Wc arc directed to iiKpiirc into the conduct of the officers 
in the expedition. Have you any coiiiplaints to make against them, or did 
they cbmiuct themselves to your satistiiotion ? 

Captain Penny .—'^rhey performed iheir duties creditably throughout the 
expedition. 


CAPTAIN STEWAin\ late of Her Majesty s Ship » Sophia,” called. 

142. Chairman. — Did you ('oiumand Ihe “ Sophia” under Mr. Penny’s 
orders ? 

Captain Sfetrarf —Yes, I did. 

143. Chairman. —Are you aware of all the transactions during the summer 
of this year when in the Queen’s Channel and the Wellington Staiit? 

(joptaiv Stejeart. —Yes, 

144. Chairman. —Did you consider the ice likely to clear this year at the 
mouth of Wellington Strait? 

Captain Stewart. —There was a chance. 

145. Chainmm. —It was all firm when you last saw it? 

Captain Stewart. —When I Last saw it it was quite firm. 

146. Captain Beechey. —When was that ? 

Captain Stewart. —About the middle of July. 

147- CAf//Vwwn.—Have you been accustomed to polar navigation, aiicl 
to iec ? 

Captain Sleimrt. —Yes. 

148. Sir E. Parry. —How many voyages have you been in the I^olar Seas ? 

Captain Stewart. —Six or seven. 

149 . Chairman. —What ia your own opinion on the subject; do you think 
that it was fast ice or not ? 

Captain Stewart .—I do not think it is fast icc. 

1.50. Chairman. —Was there any appearance this year of its being likely to 
break up ? 

Captain Stewart. —It was breaking up from the southward as far as the line 
marked by Mr. Penny on this chart, (signed by Mr. Fegen,) between Gape 
Bowden and Separation Point. 
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151. Captain Beechey. —At what time did you see that appearance of the 

■ 'j 


Captain Stewart,—About the 17th of July. 


Mr. A. Suiaatt, 
27tb Oct. 1851. 


1.52. Captain Beechey. —How far north did that icc extend? 

Captain Stewart. —It extended to the line marked Sept. 5, 18.50. It was 
very sound ice, and to the north-westward of that it was more broken. 

153. Captain Buechey .—How far did it extend to the westwaru? 

Captain Stewart —1 do not kuow. 


151 . Sir E. Parry —Between Buillic Hamilton Island and Baring Bay, 
was ice there ? 

Captain Stewart —Yes, 

155. Captain Beechey. —You were on Cape Bcchcr; what was the appear¬ 
ance of the sea and ice from Cape Bechcr on the Ist of June ? 

Captain Stewart —I could have gone anywhere to the westward with a ship 
from the edge of the it;e. 

156. Sir E. Parry —Was it perfectly clear to the north-west as fiir as you 
could see ? 

Captain Stewart. —It was, and Ave could have sailed anywhci-e. The icc 
AA as very much broken up. 

157. Sir E. Parry. —What was the nature of the sailing icc ? 

Captain Stewart. —About the same icc as in the channel, about five fcet 
thick.. 


158. Sir Pi. Parry. —You would call it very light iCe ? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes. 

159. Captain Beechey. —You travelled over pait of this ice at the north-east 
part of Wellington Channel in your outward journey ? 

Captain Slewnii. —Yes. 

IfiO. Captain Beechey. —Of what thiekness did the ice appear to you ? 

Captain Stearart. —We trsiA’cllcd over some very licavy pieces of ice, quite 
distinct from the other sort of ic<'. 

161. Captain Beechey. —It appeared to be the icc of one Aviiitcr, Avith hcaA’y 
masses frozen on it ? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes, that Avas the ease exactly. 

162. Captain Beechey. —On returning you thought to pass over part of this 
ice, and found it so cracked that it Avas uot safe to Avalk over it ? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes. 

163. Captain Beechey. —What time was tliat ? 

Captain Stewart .—About the middle of June > 

16-1. Captain Beechey _Did you see the clear water in 1850 to the north of 

Wcllingtpii Channel ? 

Captain Stewart .— Yes, 

165. Sir E. Parry _Where from, and Avhen ? 

Captain Stewart. —Fi-om Cape Spencer, and about the first week in 
September. 

166. Sir E. Parry. —How much ice do you think remained in Wellington 
Strait? What breadth of icc i-emained unbroken there in 1850? 

Captain Stewart. —1 should say from twenty to thirty miles. 

167. Sir E. Parry. —So much as that? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes. 

168. Sir E. Parry. —From you own observation in 1851, when you Averc 
travelling, do 3'ou think there were from tAventy to thirty miles of old ice not 
broken up in tmi autumn of 1850 ? 

Captain Stewart. —1 think it Avas broken up, but it did' not come out. 

L3 
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169 . Captain Jieechm /.—Did you make any observations on the tides in the 
Queen’s CUumocl ? Did you notice any regular rise or fall ? 

Captain Sfewarl. —No, I did not. I had no opportunity of doing so on 
account of the old ice. 

170 . Captain Binxlanj .—Did you see tlie icc in motion in the Northern 
Channel going to and fro with the tide ? 

Captain i^taanirt, —Yes. 

171 . Captain, livcr.hvjj _At what rate do you suppose ? 

Captain Sfnrart .—At three or four miles an hour, 

172 . Captain BevvJua /.—Did it go to the westward or to the eastward, in 
your opinion ? 

Captain tytawart .—1 do not know; it came longer from the westward. 

173 . i^ir -/v. Parry, - Do you think there is a set or current from any 
particular dii'cciion ? 

Captain --Yes, from the westward, independently of the tides. 

l/ l- Captain litrc/ay ,—Did tlune appear to be any pressure of ice in any 
particular direction south or W('st ? 

(*aptain Sli;(rart,--'V\\m' was a heavy pressure of ice at Cape Thaller from 
the south and west. 

17o. Captain licccluy .—That refers to the same ice you before spoke of? 
Cftptnin Sharart —That formed no part of the sailing ice, but remained fixed 
to tlu' land. 

I7(i. (^/fairnmn .—You were not in the boat with Captain Penny ? 

Captain Btnnni —[ was not with the same party, but had charge of another, 
and liad J)r. Sut.h(M’land with me. 

177 . Chairman .—Did yon see any animals? 

Captain >S7fV/vn-^^-Yc\s, a gi)od many. 

17i^. Chairman ,—Dcseribc what (piadnipeds ? 

Captain Stiarart- --l\hon\. a dozen hears and one deer. 

i/D- Chairman ,—Aiiv walruses;-' 

Captain -None. 

ISO. Chairman ,—Any seals ? 

Captain iSfrwnrt. —Yes. 

iHl. Chairman _Any white hears? 

( hpta in Stawart, — Y e.s. 

182. Chairman _Any ducks’ eggs? 

Captain A:<trjf:art.--- No, because we wxtc too soon there. 

18;^. Chairman .—At that time it. would have been impossible for any person; 
not Laving the means of subsistence to supply themselves from such sources? 
Captain Stewart ,—Quite impossible. 

184. Chairinnn .—They could make up something to increase their stores ? 
Captain Stewart, —t)h yes. 

IH5. Chairmaji ,—Did you shoot any bears ? 

Captain Stewart, —Yes, I fired at one or two, but we did not want them. 

186. Chairman ,—There was a letter sent by Captain Penny to Captain Austin 
on the I2tli of August. Do you know anything about it? 

Captain Stewart, —Yes. 

187. Chairman ,—State w'hat you know about it ? 

(The letter addressed by Captain Penny to Captain Austin was handed 
to Captain Stewart.) 

188. Chairman ,-—that the letter? 

CaptMin Stewart, —Yes, that is the letter sent by Captain Penny from 
Assistance Bay. 

189- Chairman ,—Had you had any conversation ^bout it with Captain Penny 
previously ? 

Captain Not about this one. 
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190. Ghaii'man .—Do you say you know the contents of the first letter written 
to Captain Austin in Assistance Bay, or did you see Captain Austin’s letter 
to Captain Penny about further search up Wellington Strait V 

Captain Stewart —Yes, I did. 

191 . Chairman ,—Did Captain Penny consult the officers of his vessel on 
the subject of further search ? 

Captnht StewarL —The matter was mentioned, but I cannot say he consulted 
the officers on^he subject. 

192 . Chairman. —What was your opinion on the subject ^ Did you think 
the bar of ice would clear away sufficiently to enable any vessels to get up 
Wellington Straits? 

Captain Stewart. —That is a very difficult question to answer. I should say 
it was not at all impossible. 

193 . Chairman. —Do you think there would have been time to pass up the 
Straits after the ice had cleared away ? 

Cfjptaifi Stewart. —I think it is (piitc possible. 

19*4« Chairman —Possible that it might have cleared away ? 

Captain Steimrt. —Yes. 

19''3. Chairman. —If you had had cluirgc of the expedition, do you think you 
would have been induced to wait there to see whether it would clear away ? 

Captain Stewart. —We could not have done it with our little sJiips. 

196 - Parry _(Jould you not have waited ? 

Captain Stewart .— We might have waited, but it w^ould have been iinpossilde 
to In^ve done any good. ^ 

197 . Chairman. ’■Slate why it would have been impossible to have clone 
any good ? 

Captain Stewart. —We might have got into the loose ice, and our tw’o small 
vessels could not have effected any good. 

198 . Admiral luniHhavw. —Did the advisability of remaining there ever 
occur to you ? 

Captain Stewart. —1 was ciuite in doubt whether Penny would remain there 
or not. 

H)9- Admiral Fanshawe. —Is it your own opinion, under all the circumstances 

tlic position of your vessel, and the stores you had, that you might have 
stopped another month V 

Captain Stewart. —I think not, certainly. 

200 . Admiral Fanshawe. —There was not then an y possibility of prosecuting 
any further search ? 

Captam Stewart. —We had nothing to search with. 

201. Admiral Famhawe. —Suppose you had not fallen in with Captain 
Austin’s expedition, and you had found those relics of Sir John Franklin, 
would you have prosecuted the search through the Wellington Strait and 
the Victoria Channel, or would you have returned ? 

Captain Stewart. —We should have returned, most certainly, under the 
circumstances. 

202 . Admiral Fanshawe.— you form any opinion as to the w^fiy Sir 
John Franklin had passed ? 

Captam Stewart. —He could not have gone by the south-west. 

203. Sir li. Parry. —Why do you think so ? 

Captain Stewart. —It is scarcely possible that a vessel could come all that 
distance without some one hearing of it. I think he went by the Wellington 
Strait. My reasons for thinking so are on account of the water discovcired in 
the north-west, and were I sent to look for a north-west passage I would go up 
Wellington Strait. 

204. Admiral Fanshawe. —Did you express any wish to remain in the 
Sophia for that investigation ? 

Captain Stewart. —No. 

L 4 
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205. Clunnnan ,—You speak confidently of Sir John Franklin taking the 
north-vrest passage. You cannot state ^vhethcr any obstacle^ exist that 
way or not ? 

Captain Stewart. —No, I cannot. 

206. Sir E. Varry. —After the travelling parties returned, was there not a 
meeting between Captain Penny and Captain Austin to talk over the matter? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes, there was such a meeting. 

207 . Sir E. Vnrrij.-~Xio you know what was the result of%iat meeting ? 
What did you understand to be the result of it ? 

Captain Stewart. —I don’t think there was any understanding come to. 

208. Sir E. Parrj/. —Do you not suppose some understanding must have 
been come to ? 

Captain Stewart. —I heard Captain Penny ask (Japtain Austin for the 
steamer to go up the channel with. 

209 . Repeat, as nciirly as you can recollect, what he said <»n 

that occasion ? * 

Sir E. Parry. —Did not Captain Penny at the same time express his opinion 
that further search was unnecessary ? 

Captain Stewart _Captain Penny wrote a letter to that effect; but I 

believe it was contrary to his convictions. 

Sir E. Parry read from (’aptain Stewart’s journal of the 2Mth July IS.51 

as follows: 

“ (Communication was held with Ca[)tuin Austin, and an exchange of pro- 
“ cceding took plgce between the two commodores. The result was “that 
“ Captain Austin considered the search to the westward was done, and 
“ Captain Penny that further search in the Wellington Channel was un- 
“ ncc'cssary, to which every one agreed. A her having been so fiir in it 
“ without having got any trace, 1 ha<l no hesitation in giving my opinion that 
“ further search in that direction was unnecessary, and, as far as 1 know, it was 
“ the opinion of every one. Nothing was then left for us to «lo, and after some 
“ ten days in the ice in the hay, wc broke adrift, and were once more free." 

210 ; Chairman. —Were these your opinions at the time? 

Captain Stewart. —Y cs.- 

211 . Chairman. —Have you seen any cause to alter them ? 

Captain Stewart —I did not know at that time that traces had been found 
in suiy other direction. 

21 .5. Sir E. Parry. —At that time you understood that nothing more was 
to be done ? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes. 

214. Sir E. Parry. —(Jould anything more have been done than was done ? 

Captain Stewart. —If wc could have traced him, more could have been done. 

21.5. Captain lieechey. —You say that if you had been at Wellington Strait, 
and it had been clear, you could have gone up to examine it? 

Captain Stewart —We could have gone if it had not been blocked up. 

216 . Captain Beechey _Was it blocked by sailing ice ? 

Captain Stewart —It was sailing ice wc met with. 

217 . Captain Beechey. —If there had been no sailing icc would you have 
gone up it ? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes. 

218. Sir E. Parry —If you could not have got up there, why could Sir 
John Franklin ? If you think he is gone up there, he must have got through. 
If he could not get through, how could you get through ? 

Captain Steamrt. —He mi^ht have got through, but of course there is a 
great deal of chance-work in it. It is a very difficult navigation. 

219 . Sir E. Parry —The tides make it difficult ? 

Captain Stewart.—Yei, 
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220 . Captain Beevhejf, —Then we are to understand that from Cape Becher 
to Baring Aland and Houston Stewart Island there is a great deal of packed 
ice that was driven to the eastward and blocked up the channel ? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes. 

221 . Captain Beechey. —Will you mark the line w’herc you saw the ice 
packed when you were there in June ? 

Captain Stewart. —ft was to the westward of Bailey lianiiltou and Duiidas 
Island. Thc0 was loose ice as far as the eye could reach. 

222 . Admiral Fanshawe. —Have you expressed any opinion since your 
return to England about a steamer going out this winter ? 

Captain Stewart.-^l was quite willing to go out. 

223. Admiral Fa?ishawe.—Hint have you volunteered your services in a 
steamer ? 

Captain StewarL —No. 

224. Sir E- Parry. —Was anything of the sort spoken of by any of you 
before you came home ? 

Captain Stewart. —No; I often thought a ship would go out again but not 
this winter. If a vessel had been going I should have been very happy to go 
again. 

225. Chairman.—1 dare say you arc aware that Captain Penny wrote a 
letter to the Admiralty volunteering to go out, and stating that the officers, 
who had been connected with him would ibilovv him ? 

Captain Steivart. —Yes ; I and others would have, done so. 

226 . Admiral Fanshawe. —Do you know what amount of provisions you 
had when you turned about to come liome ? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes, we had provisions for about 13 months. 

227- Captain Beechey. — Do you kno^v what answer Captain Austin gave 
Captain Pejiny alx)ut the steamer ? 

Captain Stewart. —I do not recollect that any answer was given by Captain 
.Austin about the steamer. 

228. ChairmaH —And you do not know anything more of any comci'sation 
that took place between Captain Penny and Captain Austin ? 

Captain Stewart .— No; I never was on board after that. 

229- i^ir E. Parry .— Are you aware of letteis that passed iK^twccn Captain 
Penny and Captain Austin, in which (Japtaiii Austin requested Captain Penny 
to acquaint him, whether in his opinion, “ the search of the Wellington 

Strait had been so fur satisfactory as to render a further prosecution in that 
“ direction, if practicable, unnecessary ?” 

Captain Stewart —I am not acquainted with such a letter, but the conversa¬ 
tion 1 have often heard. 

230. Sir E. Parry. —If you had been in Captain Austin’s place, and had 
received such a letter as Captain Penny sent, what should you have supposed 
it meant ? 

Captain Stewart.^lf 1 had known what Captain Austin knew, I should 
never have asked anything of the sort. 

231. Sir E. Par rip —No, that is not what I meant. What would you 
have understood by tliat answer ? 

Captain Stewart. —There was considerable doubt at the time whether the 
Wellington Channel was navigable, and Captain Penny in a state of irritation 
sent his letter, after a conversation of many hours with Captain Austin. If it 
had been my case I should not have answered Captain Austin. 

232. Chairman. —Do you think you would have been justified in refusing 
to answer a letter from an officer in such a position ? 

Captain Stewart. —He had received the information already. He had the 
same amount of information and the same chart up to this time. 

233. Captain Beechey. —In your <5wn journal you state that further search 
was quite unnecessary ? 

Captain Stewart. —I scarcely knew Captain Penny’s opinion at that time. 
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Mr. A. SieuHirt. ’iiVl. Sir K Ptirri/. —(/apt:iii) Austin’s question was as plain as man could 
put it. The question is, whal (.laptain I’omiy’s answer meant? • 

" L'n/ifain Sfewart. —thiptain Penny meant to say no search was reqnitoil 
heyoiid tlic Wellington (Jliannel imder the, circumstances. Neither myself nor 
C!'aptiuu Penny have been mucli accustomed to these sort of despatches, and 
perhaps Jiave not been cautious enough in framing them. We did not 
think such Ic-lti’rs would be brought tl)rward in this investigation. 

Sir K. PurTif. —When did you first hear of a stcamei|^oing out this 
year ? Wl)en did you fir.-'t hear it suggested ? 

Ciip/diii. Sl''irin f. —I never heard of it until 1 arrived at Woolwich. 

After some consideration, the Committee adjourned. 
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Second Day. October 28, 1851. 

Present, Rear-Admiral William Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Faiishawe, C.B., 

Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F- \V. Beechey, 

Mr. Fred. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


Dr. SUTHERI.A^M) called. 


236. Chairman .—You were? Surgeon of tiu^ “ Sojdiia,” I believe', under 
("aptain Penny ? ■ 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes. 

287 . Chairman .—You were one of tlic officers wlio explored the coast of the 
Wellington Strait, and higher up ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes. 


I)t\ SuthertanJ. 
•JSth Oct. 1851 


2 .88. Chairman .— Did you make any ohscrvalion on the barrier of ice that 
you found at the mouth of Wellington Strait ? 

Dr. Sutherland .—Not that we tbuiul at the entrance of the strait, but 
be1.wecn Cape Bowden and Point. Separation. 

289. Chairman - -It was a cornplett? barrier of ice tliat no one could get 
through, was it jiot ? 

Dr. Sutherland .—At what time ? 


240. Chairman. —When you travelled over it ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes; it rose and fell 'with every motion of the tide, but 
there was no open water in it. 

241. Chairman. —Were you present when the open water was first discovered 
in June ? 

Dr. Sutherland.—I was at Prince Alfi-cd s Bay when Captain Penny disco¬ 
vered the open water to the w’est of us. 

242. Chairman.—B\xt you did not sec it yourself? 

Dr. Sutherland.—lio., I did not, except that intense refraction was observed 
to the westward, which, under the circumstances, I w’as disposed to attribute 
to the presence of open water. 

243. Chairman.— So that you cannot give the Committee, of your own know¬ 
ledge, any information on that point V 

Vr. Sutherln 7 id.—^o ; except that I found the ice broken in the channel,— 
that is, it had parted,—on my return. 

244. Sir E. Parrj ^—What part of the channel do you mean ? 

Dr. Sutherland.—At the north headland, in latitude 75° 3U' or 75° 25'. 
I found a crack two feet wide, and several smaller ones, on the 6th of June, 
extending at right angles with the land, and going across to the westward. 

245. Sir E. Pnrr^.—On which shore were you ? 

Dr. Suttierland.-^On the east shore- The crack in the icc might have been 
two feet wide. It W'As about seven feet thick there. 

M 2 
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Hr. Sittherland. 
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246. Sir E. Parrif, —How long do you think that ice had been there ? 

Dr, Sutheidand, —It was that year’s ice I am certain. From its thickness 
and structure I had no doubt it had been there only since the previous 
October. 

247- Chairman, —How far to the north did you go? 

Dr, Satkerhind,^! accompanied Captain Stewart nearly to Cape Simpkitison. 

248. Captain Btntchvy,— T\\m Captain Stewart left you and yon returned, 
making the circuit of Prince Alfred’s Hay, having previously crUscd over the 
neck of it ? 

. Dr, iSntharlnnd, —Yes. I had orders to examine a portion of the coast in 
order to discover if there was an island there, of which we had some doubts. 
On our way back I found that island in 7'^° 49^ on the north side of Baring 
Bay. 

249. Captain Beedmj, —How far off the coast ? 

Dr, Sutherland. —Three miles. 

2i’i0. Captain Bevchey. —I do not find it marked down on the chart ? 

Dr. Sutherland —No; but I have entered it down in my report. 

251. Captain Beechey. —On your return what course did you take ? 

Dr. Sutherland. — From Baring Bay I made straight across to Cape Osborn. 

252. Chairman _Did you make any observation of the line of ice w4iich is 

drawn on tliis chart from (’a|xj Osborn ? You saw tliat ice ? 

Dr, Sutherland. —Yes, W'c passed over it. 

25.1. Captain Beeehey. —There is a line drawn from Cape Osborn to Cape 
Dc Haven, 1850. Was there any dilfcrencc between that ice and that to the 
northward ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —I can only speak of five miles along the land. 1 am sure 
it was all of one years ice. I felt confident that it was of that year’s formation. 
That was round Baring Bay. 'riiere were appearances of old ice mixed up 
with it. 

254. Captain Beechey, —There w^as new ice, and extensive floes of old ice ? 

Dr, Sutharland .—Yes, there were large floes of a mile and a half in extent. 

255. Chairman. —How far down your wintering place did this barrier of ice 
appear to extend ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —I saAV no old ice in Wellington Cbanncl below 75“; but 
there might have been. 

256. Chairman. —That is, from Cape Bowden to Point Separation ? 

Dr, Sutherland, — Yes; but a few miles to the southward of Cape Bowden. 

257- Sir E. Parry.~\ q\x saAv no old ice there? 

Dr, Sutherland. —No. 

258. Captain Beechey. —In your advances you walked over the ice across 
Prince Alfred’s Bay. On your return, was there any reason why you could 
not go over there ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —It was very good ice all the way. It had severed a little 
from prcwssurc, and it was very young ice. I felt convinced that a pressure 
must have taken place from the previous floes, and when the sun shone upon it 
it molted away, giving it the appearance of old ice, which it was not. 

259. Sir E. Parry. —Do you know what breadth of ice remained in Welling¬ 
ton Strait up to the end of the navigable season of 1850 ? Do you know what 
breadth of ice was supposed to remain therc ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —I am afraid to say at what time ^hc navigable season 
closed. I can feel confident to Cape Osborn, that being its northern limit 
—from Cape Osborn to Cape De Haven. 

260 . Sir E. Patry. —What breadth was there, north and south, of ice 
remaining in the channel the last time you saw it? 

Dr. Sutherland. —On the 8th of September the line of ice extended from 
about two miles to the south of Cape Bowden to near Point Delay on tba 
other side. 
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261. Sir E, Parry. —How much remained? 

Dr. Sutherland. —I cannot say how much icc remained to the northward 

of the southern edge. 

262 . Sir E. Parry. —Did you hear of any water to the north of it ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes. 

263. C/m«maii.~That was in 1850? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes, in the first week in September. 

264. Sir Parry. —Is it your impression, from what you saw in )''our journey, 

that Wellington Strait had been clear that year (1850) after you left ? 

Dr* Sutherland. —I am sure it was not clear of ice altogether, but I feel 
.confident the icc in Wellington Channel had started, and that it was navigable 
at a period subsequent to our crossing it in the ships. 

265. Sir E. Parry. —You think it might have been navigable cveji at that 
season ? 

Dr. Sutherland,- The ncavigablc season was then too far advanced for sailini. 
vessels. 

266 . Sir K. Parry. —Do you think there was a navigable passage through 
Wellington Strait that season, as far as you can judge ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —If the navigable season extends only to tlur lUli of 
September it was not practicable ibr sailing vessels. 

267- Captain lieechey. —What reason have you for believing that the ice was 
loose ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —From our observations the following year. In 1851 we 
found from Cape Separation new icc extending to President Bay, hut old ice 
amongst it angled together as though the ice had been drifting about. 

268 . Captain BeecheiL —Then to the iiortliward of President Bay do you 
suppose that it was loose also ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —I am sure that it was loose also. There wen* fiv(i miles 
of icc extending along the laud of one year’s formation. From what I saw of 
the icc on my journey, subsequently to the visits of the ships in the autuinii, 
there had been a disruption of the ice in Wellington Channel. 

269- Chairimw —Do you think it possible to have made any advance through 
the Wellington Strait in the season of 1850 ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —On the 8th of September 1850, wlien wc left the Welling¬ 
ton Channel, we gave it up as hopeless. We Avere impressed by this, that the 
ships would he powerless amongst the ice. With steamers we should not feel 
powcrlci^. Oil the 9th of September (Sunday) wc found the sea in Wcllingloii 
Channel covered in many parts Avitli a film of bay ice—of pancake ice, wTiich 
in u calm water so fastens our ships to the spot, that wc must drift in any 
direction the wind may choose ijo blow. In about two days time our ships 
were so encumbered with new ice, that we found progress to be quite 
hopeless, but w’ith steam power we felt that such would not have been the 
case. In a calm w^e could always be moving on in whatever direction wc might 
choose. 

2 /0. Sir E. Parry. —Have you any personal experience of tlic effect of 
steamers ? Have you seen the effect of steam power in the navigation among 
the ice ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes ; I have seen steamers working across the Wellington 
Channel. The day w'c crossed altogether the Resolute and Pioneer left us. 
Wc were nearly driven on Cape Spencer. 

271. Sir E. Parry. —I want to know why it is, from your experience of steam 
in bay icc, that you attribute so much to it ? What is your personal experience 
of it ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —I know two instances. One day our ships left Union Bay 
with Resolute and Pioneer. Resolute and Pioneer went out of sight to west¬ 
ward. We were detained at first in clear water with bay ice, and towards 
evening we were completely encumbered by the quantity of bay icc; both our 
ships were encumbered, the Lady Franklin and the Sophia; we were within 
about five or six miles of land, between Cape Spencer and Point Innes. I'he 
Resolute and Pioneer went out of sight to the westward, and we did not know 
where they mifl^t be, and we remained quite powerless. The bay ice cemented 
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our ships so much thiit they quite poivericss. If we had had steam power 
we could have gone on to the westward, 'fhere was no bay ice in the day, it 
formed at night lime. 

272 . air K. That is one instance; mention any other instance you 

may have witnessed ? 

hr. Suthcrlfuid .—(hi the {)th of September (I do not feel confident of the 
date)—on the l)th or lOth of September, we observed the Resolute and Pioneer 
drifting to the cast of ("ape Hothain. At that time we believqd these two 
ships to be eiieiiinbcrcd amongst bay ice and the packed ice. With steam 
power they very soon got cleared, and ])roceede(l to the westward at the rate of 
three or four miles an hour through bay ice ; I cannot say how thick the ice , 
might have* been. Our two sailing vessels plied the American vessels, and 
kept a respectable distance ahead of the two ships that were advanping astern 
of us, the Resolute and Pioneer; but with our sailing vessels we were unable to 
gel tluougli the last ice to the south-wxst of Griffith Island within perhaps half 
an hoiii' of the time Her Majesty’s ships arrived there. Wc felt powerless for 
want of steam, but now wo felt that we wxrc able to do as much as Her Majesty’s 
ships. Had it not been for the power of steam the Resolute would not have 
done so much against tlie hay ice. 

273 . CliamHfm .—I asked you a (piestioii just noiv, which you have not 
answered. It is this : Do you think it possible to have made any advances 
through \Yellington Strait in the season of 1850? 

Dr. SifVterhmtL —With steam power my opinion h that it would, leaking 
advantage of the late opening with steam power, wc might have been able to 
navigate through the Wellington Channel in the season of 1850. 

274 . Clidirwan.—Did you sec any leads or lanes through the ice in Welling¬ 
ton Strait at that time, that a steamer might luwe gone through? 

Dr. Sutherhnid.—Wc saw sufficient to induce us to leave Wellington Channel, 
and wc sinv sufficient to induce us to remain there had we had, steam power. 

275 . Chn 'mmni.- I asked you whether you saw any opening in the ice, or 
leads or lanes in Wellington Strait, at that time, tliai a steamer might have 
gone through ? 

Di*. Sfttlwrland. —I must answer that in the negative. But at the same time 
I think it is not doing justice. The fact of the strait being navigable by a 
steamer- 

276. Sir li. Parrji.--\Vo want a distinct answer to a distinct question. 

Dr, Siiflierlaud. —Then my answer is, No. ^ 

277 . Cfipfnm Rvvchvy .—From the state of the ice when you travelled over it in 
1851 did you suppose that tlie Wellington Strait was navigable after the period 
when the expedition left it in 1850? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Not for sailing vessels. 

278. Captain Becchei ).—But with steamers you think it was? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes. 

279 . Chamnan .—What experience,have you in ice? How often have you 
gone to the polar regions ? What experience have you to enable you to dis- 
tiiiguish between the different sorts and appearances of ice ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —I have been two voyages. 

280. Sir E. Parry. —To what part ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —To Baffin’s Buy ; two voyages previous to this expedition. 
One winter there is better than twenty summers to instruct any one of common 
observation on the character of the ice. 

281. Chairman. —Did you make any observations on the tides or currents? 

Dr. Sutherland. —No. 

282. Chairman _^With respect to animals, did you see many animals in your 

jouiney in the early part of 1851, when you went up as high as Prince Almd’s 
Bay ? Did you see any quadrupeds or birds which would enable you to exist 
without any other provisions ? 

Dr. Sulherland.—^l saw birds, seals, fbxes, ptarmigan, in May :aud April, and 
in June, ducks, geese, and two or three specimens of sandpipen, ^. 
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283. Chairman,— it your opinion that party, left to their own resources, 
and without provisions, could possibly exist for any length of time on what they 
could take of those animals and birds ? 

Dr, Sutherland, —Not on the eastern side of the Wellington Channel, if left 
to their own resources. Pi'cvious to the 1st of June they might be enabled 
to increase their stock of food a little, but more so after that period, as the 
birds begin to migrate to the northward. It would depend a good deal upon 
whether any of the party were good marksmen. One might kill a bear where 
another would fail. 

284. Chairman —Take it in the most fiivourablc point of view, that they 
were good hunters ? 

Dr. Sutherland, —We had hunters, who might be able in April and May to 
make the provisions of forty dti;y’.s last out fifty-five or fifty-six days.- (J’ood 
sporfsmen, taking advantage of seal’s flesh and bears Hesh, might eke out 
their provisions fifty-fivc or fifty-six days instead of forty. 

28.'). Sir E. --There is another question I will ask you, as it is of 

importance in reference to the fate of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. From 
wliat you saw, and from what you have heard from others, do you think it pos¬ 
sible that parties of men entirely dependtmt upon their t>wii resources could 
exist through the ycfir by laying up in the summer, season that which was to 
last them l()r the rest of the year? 

J)r. Sutherland .—My own opinion is, that they would not be ablc^; but if 1 
give due weight to the opinions of f)thcrs, I fear my own opinion would become 
of less weight. 

286. Sir K. l^urry —From wliat you saw of aiiiniais, and the reports of 
others coiiceriiing animals, is it your opinion that parties could subsist upon 
their own resources by procuring in summer what was to last them during 
the rest of the year ? 

Dr. Sutherland, —I’roin wliat 1 have seen myself 1 do not think they could; 
but judging from the reports brought home by otlier.s who had better opportu- 
niti(js of judging, I bclie\c they could. 

287. Chairnum.—Dxdi you keep a meteorological register in your jou*rneys 
in 1851 ? Did you observe at the same periods what was the difference 
of temperature betw(*en your winter ([uarters and your furthest north-west ? 

Dr, Sutherland. I compared the register kept on board the ship with the 
register on the journey, and I found a difference of one, two, or three degrees 
colder to the north. ^ 

288. Sir E. Parry ,— Did you pick up any drift wood? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes, between Cornwallis Lund and Cape llotham; but I 
believe it to have been left there by the Esquimaux. It had holes in it which 
appeared to have been burned. 

289- Sir E, Parry .—Was it very old? 

Dr. Sutherland ,—Yes. 

290 . Sir E, Parry, —Could you form an opinion how long since the Esquimaux 
had been there, knowing how long that climate’preserves wood ? 

Dr, Sutherland. —Not for many hundreds of years. 

291 . Sir E. Ptfrry.-rWhat is your opinion now as to the route Sir John 
Franklin has probably pursued? 

Dr. Sutherland. —My opinion is, that Sir John Franklin pursued the route 
through the Wellington Channel 

292 . CAiiimaw.-—What grounds have you for that opinion ? 

Dr. Sutherland, —The chances he saw before him, from his very great 
experience, of succei^ing in making a north-west passage through the 
Wellington Channel. 

* 

293 . Chairman. —How can you be certain that the barrier of icc that 
impeded' you did not impede him ? 

Dr. Sutherland.— cannot be certain'of that. 
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294 . Chairman.— What grounds have you for thinking that Sir John Franklin, 
after wintering at Uccchcy Island, did not proceed, agreeably to his instructions, 
to the south-west by (’apt; Walker ? 

Dr. fiufherhind .—Had he proceeded by that route traces of him would have 
been found by the parties who have explored those parts. 

295 . AVf E. Parry. —nicn why were not traces found of him in the other 
direction, namely, to the northward and westward which you suppose he took? 

Dr. tsulhrrlarnl. —I'hc extreme haste with which he might have found it 
necessary to proceed in that direction under the most favourable circumstances. 

296 . Sir E. Parry .—Then I return to the question. Why might he not 
have procccd(‘d under the same haste in the south-western direction by 
Cape Walker ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Before the expedition could have got clear of winter 
quarters the iec in Barrow Straits towards Cape W'alkcr must have been 
bioken np into a pack, which would drift about loosely and render the progress 
of tlic ships necessarily very slow. The ice in the Wellington Channel we 
know would retain its fixed position until late in the season, and, when the 
opening might have taken place, to allow the ships to proceed in that direction, 
the ice would not l)e in the form of a loose pack, but in the form of large floes 
that would permit of hasty and rapid progress close along the eastern shore 
of the Wellington Strait; that will account for the haste in one direction 
and the sJovvness in the other. 

297- Sir E. Party .—Am I to understand that it is your opinion that the 
ice breaks up sooner in the south-west direction than in Wellington Strait ? I 
mean in the direction of Cape Walker? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Two months sooner. 

29 H. Sir E. Party, —In the preceding year I believe it was not navigable 
to Cape Walker ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Not when we arrived there; but it might have been 
earlier in the season. ♦ 

299 . Sir E. Party. —Uo you know what was the state of the ice when you 
left it in August 18.51 ? If you had been trying to get to Cape Walker this 
year, how far could you have got in the ships ? 

Dr. Sidherlaitd. —It was much clearer of ice iu July, when we could have 
got there, than it was in August, and more easily navigable. 

;M)0. Sir E. Party —Did you find any traces of Sir John Franklin any¬ 
where in your travelling party ? 

Dr. Sutherlatid. —No; not any traces. 

.SOI. Sir E. Party —Do you consider that Becchey Island was thoroughly 
searched for records ? * 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes ; thoroughly searched. 

302. Admiral Fanshaicc. —Uo you know anything of Cape Riley ? 

Dr. Sutherland. —Yes. 

303. Admiral Eanslmae. —Do you consider that that place was thoroughly 
searched ? 

Er. Sutherland. —Yes. I went to examine Cape Riley and the immediate 
points, and no traces were discovered. 

301. Admiral Fanshaicc. —You were at Cape Riley yourself? 

Dr. Sutherland.-—Yes. 


CAF'fAIN PENNY, who was examined yesterday, was recalled. 

.305. Chairman .—There was a question we omitted to put to- you yesterday. 
Captain Penny, on which we should like to have some information. It is, 
whether you consider that the winter harbour of the Erebus and Terror has 
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been so thoroughlj^ searched that it is not possible that any document left by *Vr. Ptnny. 
Sir John Franklin there could have been overlooked. — 

Penny .—f do not think it possible, for the grotind was ;one over 
;is a bloodhound would go over it. Captain Austin and his party, myself 
and others went over it and round about .it, over and over again, so as to 
prevent any doubt upon the subject. My persuasion was very^ strong that Sir 
John Franklin would not leave without leaving some traces. 

;i 06 . Sir E. Pan'y .—You are satisfied that this must have been the winter 
quarters of the Erebus and Terror in the winter of 1815-6 ? 

Capfnin Penmj, -I am perfectly satisfied of that. 

,'J07- Admiral Fanshaice ,—Were strict searches made on Cape Riley 
Captain Penny. —Yes. Captain Stewart and Dr. Sutherland landed upon 
that cape, and examined it miijj,utely, but they found no traces. 

Tlie Committee then adjourned. 
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Third Ihnj. October 29, 1<S51. 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawo, C.B., 

Captain Sir E. Parry, 

Captain Bccchey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. Frederick -I. Fegcii, Secretary. 


CAPTAIN ALTS'FIN, C^.B., called. 

The Chairman (addressing Captain Penny, who was present,) .said,— 
Before we comnicncc the proceedings I must inform you the t.Vjm- 
mittcc have determined on allowing you to be? present daring ihe 
examination of Captain Austin and his officers. \V'c think it is rather 
a strctcli of fciirues.s, as no accusfitiou is brought against any of the 
officers in your expedition; but it is proper that all parties should be 
in a position to correct any misrcprebcntations that may be made, and 
we therefore allow you to be present. ^ 

308. The Chairman hi Captain Aiattin. —Arc you prepared to go into 
yonv evidence now ? 

Captain AuHtin, —I nm perfectly ready lo answer my questions that may be 
proposed to rnc, reserving the privilege which I may hereafter have occasion 
for, of referring to my notes and to documents, some of* w'liieh I shall refer to 
with great reluctance, if it become necessary. With that privilege 1 am ready 
to go into the examination. 

309 . Chairman. —I'he first (juestion the Committee wish to put is in reference 
to your opinions respecting reports contained in your letter of the 11th August 
1850 as to Adam Beck. Do you continue to consider that the examination 
at that time was a full and lyifficicnt one, and do you still entertain the 
same opinion as to that story ? 

Captain AvsHn.—l do, precisely. I consider that everything was gone into, 
and that every one who was present agreed that the conduct of Adam Reek 
was most discreditable. 

310- Chairman. —To what circumstances do you allude that have iiol 
been detailed in reference to Adam Beck ? 

Captain Austin. —Everything has since been borne out by the conduct of 
Adam Beck- 

311. Chairman. —What do you allude to ? 

Captain Austin. —I allude to his stopping back, and to what passed when 
he was landed, which Captain Ominanney can speak of better than I can,—to 
his conduct when with Sir John Ross. 11c was a man in whom no faith could 
be placed from his irregular conduct and I believe drunkenness. I think he 
was about the worst description of a civilized savage I ever saw. 

312- Chairman. —Do you consider, that from Ponds Bay on the south, to 
Cape Warrender on the north, have been properly searched, and all the points 
as tar as Lancaster Sound? 

Captain Austin. —Yes; 1 believe it has all been thoroughly examined^ 
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313. Chtiirmati ,—And you extend that answer both north and south as far 
as Lancaster Sound ? 

Captain Austin, —Yes ; I believe that from Ponds Bay to Port Leopold has 
been thoroughly cxaininocl. Searching; and examination arc two different 
things ; this coast lifis been most satisfactorily examined. 

3M. (^hainun)} _Do you consider that the whole of the south coast as fiir 

as Port Leopold and Ponds Bay has been thoroughly examined ? 

Captain. Avsliu. —Yes, most thoroughly examined. 

315. Chairman, —What were your proceedings after passing Port Leopold ? 
Didwoii get to (hipc Riley and iind the first traces of the expedition ? 

Captain Austin. —We proceeded to Cape Riley rounding Becchey Island, 
where I was detained. 

31(). Chairman. —(live an account of your further proceedings. When did 
you receive information of the discovery of Sir John Franklin’s winter quarters? 

Captain Austin _The moment I reached the fast ice at Union Bay where 

the vessels were lying, Commander Phillips came out and assisted in leading 
“ Resolute ” in, and from whom I hv.tinl ot the graves, I was up all night and 
was unc(]iial to go on shore. At length Captain Penny and I went together 
to the graves, and then considered that here were the winter quarters, 

317. Chairman, — In lact you discovered undouhted traces of the missing 
expedition ? 

Captain AusUn, —I saw that there were traces of the expedition having 
wintered there, 

318. Chairman. —What was the next step you took ? 

Captain Austin. —I accompanied (Captain Penny and sonic other officers to 
the top of the hill Jit Becchey Island ; while there we went to a cairn, took 
it dow’ii and examined it to ji certain extent, hut not in the way we were satisfied 
it should he examined. \\ c. then returned to the ship. Roth of our searches 
were made at this cjiirii. Nothing do I recolk'ct being found at this moment 
more than a fc>v slipt. 1 beg to hand in my report. 

319 . Chairman. —In paragrajjb 8 of your letter to the Admiralty of the 
14tli of July isol you state tlial you consider that the departure of the 
expedition was somewhat sudden ? 

Captain Austin. —Yes, 1 am of that opinion. There was a number of coal 
bags and other materials left about which it is not probable would have been 
Icli, unless tli<‘ missing ex])edilion had gone away sucldenlv, or if they had 
been prosecuting. There was a grciit deal of burning material, coal bags, and 
other things wdiich evidently proved to me that they had gone out rapidly or 
WTre not advancing. 

320. Chairman.--Wlmi quantity of coal bags was the re ? 

Captain Austin. —Perhaps a dozen altogether. 

321. Chairman. —All empty? 

Captain Austin. —Yes. I brought away four. I'hcre might have been more 
than a dozen. 

.322. Chairman. —What were your further proceedings afterwards ? 

Captain Austin —1 will go on with my narrative. I proceeded as for as was 
in my power. I will explain what I mean by the word power. I considered it 
was my duty to go to the westward, looking to the westward po.sitioii as being 
one of difficult}', and that if jiny thing should have to be done in the Wellington 
Strait I could retiuii; and further, that it was necessary then, from what 1 saw 
of the state of the ice, to be prepared for making arrangements for the forth¬ 
coming season for action, the present season of navigation being evidently 
closing very fast. soon as possible after opportunity oflered we prosecuted 
to the westward. 

323. Admiral Fanshawe. —Wlien you speak of proceeding to the westward 
was it in pursuance of your orders to use every possible exertion to get to 
Melville Island ? 

Captain Anstin.~YeSf most undoubtedly it was. I used every exertion to 
get to Melville Island. 

324. Captain Austin continued his iiarrative.-^We were stopped at the south 
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ciul of Griffith Island, and there the expeditions were together, with the exception 
of that of Sir John Uoss in the Felix. After reaching this si)ot Captain Fenny 
came on l)oard, and conversed upon the matter fully, the subject being the 
operations that should now be entered into to ensure the accomplishment ot 
our object, at the same time offering to convey Captain Penny or one 4>f his 
officers to examine an apparent lead to the south-west. I refer to my circnlar 
which I addressed to Lieutenant J)e Haven in command of the Ameru:aii expe¬ 
dition. I think you will find that Captain Penny did not receive it. 

:V25. Chairman .—Is it dated the 11th of September 1850? 

Captain Yes, it is. The substance of it was a conversation between 

Captain Penny and myself when he came on board. 

.'126. Chairman .—You had better read it, and it will become part of the 
evidence. 

Captain Austin .—The substance of this circular was gone into in conversa¬ 
tion with (Captain Penny. Captain Ommanney came on board, and there was a 
question about sonic dark clouds in the south-west near Cape W'alkcr, Looking 
to the state of the ice, which was drifting to tlic soutliw'ard, and the weatln^r 
generally, I thought it would be anything but the duty of an Arctic navigator 
to ])rocccd. Captain Penny’s vessels wci'c moving about from one part of the 
ice to the other, and towards the evening they were at some distance from us. 
(.'aptain Ommanney left early in the morning, w’ith directions from me to give 
(!aptain Penny an opportunity to proceed to the soutli-west. WImmi (Captain 
Ommanney roacherl, the brigs were adrift, under sail, and there was a kind of 
race bclAvccn the brigs and the Intrepid, between Captain Penny’s two brigs and 
the Intrepid, Shortly after this the weather chang(‘d, a thick fog came on,— 
it was very severe weatlier,—and the Intrepid returned. 1 shall liavo to refer 
to Captain Ornmanney's report as to w^hat passed on that occasion. Ho came 
back with difficulty, and from that time imlil I sent a party out to examine 
if the ships were fast, and preparing themselves for the winter, I did not 
know where the brigs w’crc, although I had certain apprehensions about 
tlicin. 'f’he Intrepid rcLiinicd. We had very severe weathejr at this |yeriod, and 
we were drifting with the ice to the southward, 'Jlie first moment that 
admitted of it we cast tiff,—that is, our expedition, and one of the American 
vessels,—the other having broken adrift during the severe weather ; and after 
as severe a day as ever I experienced in my life, we got into open water 
under the lee of Griffith Island. I considered that our situation at this moment 
was a very serious one, for every thing depended upon our reaching to tlic^ 
west of Griffith Island, and I thought that unless we came upon the remains 
of our follow countrymen between that and Melville Island, nothing would have 
allowed me to have: returned to England as long as T existed, f()r my orders 
were Melville Island. We thus arrived under lee ofCiriffilh Island. »Secing, 
from the state of the season, the lowness of the ternnerature, that 1 had no 
dependence upon the steamers, on account of that low state of the tem¬ 
perature, as the injection of w'ater from the sea could not be regularly 
supplied, (which I wish to be kept in view,)- -seeing that if they stopped there 
was no moving again, and it w'ould be sailing ships on which 1 should liave to 
depend,—under these circumstances I must say that I felt very anxious, I’lierc 
was no ice to keep us off*from (iriffith Island, and therefore it W'as necessary to 

f ush for'something in the shape of security. But to the eastward I would not go; 

called for Captain Ominaimey on board to inquire as to the state of the ice 
between Griffith Island and Cape Martyr, his report being that there were hopes 
of some fast ice being found there We continued under a press of sail to make 
that ice. Whilst doing so the American vessels hoisted their colours, and bore 
up, and I was much pained at the luomeiit by a supposition that they must be. 
for America, and that they would have no report on board from me. But 1 felt 
at that moment that nothing would justify me in keeping the expedition 
without some holdfast. We pushed on, and reached the fixed ice at Griffith 
Island, which eventually became our winter quarters. As will be seen from my 
circular,. I made up iny mind that the Assistance ’’ should not advance; but 1 
was anxious that sue should remain to the latest moment, to sec if we could get 
round Griffith Island. And again it required some little time carefully to think 
over the instructions necessary to give to Captain Ommanney, to ensure the 
operations being carried out to the utmost next spring. In the meantime a 
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tender was despatched to look to the south end of (jrifiith Island, in the hope that 
there might be souielhing in the shape of water that would admit of fifty miles 
more to the westward being obtained, as I must say that I had inade up my 
mind, that, having the “ Assistance ” in her place, the Resolute ” should become 
a fo^dorn hope. Ilowcvcr, as \i\y report will show in detail, there was no hope, 
and the “ Assistcincc ” and her tender were sent off* in tlie execution of her 
instructions to get into port. Slie made the attempt, but with her Umder 
and her steam she became in such a helpless position that Captain 
Ommanney ielt tliat the sooner he eonld g(‘t back into a channel of 
water to join us it was his duty U) do so. The “Assistance” having 
returned, the teinpcralnre fell considerably. There Avas innch ice and very 
little ojien water, and this state of tilings eontinued some days. At 
last I felt that there was no hope of getting this fifty milc*s, and in that 
case that both ships had better he together, for then we should have 
joint operations, which would be. more feiicccssful. The ice had formed so 
strongly, ancl become -so pressed, and the temperature so low, that I determined 
that both ships should go inlo winter (piarter.s. I saw there was not the 
sliglit(!st hope of getting westward, and I began to cut through 300 and 400 
yards in extent between us and the channel, which promised to lead us into a 
little bay to the eastward of Cape Martyr, but the ice again made so fast that 
1 felt it was necessary to give, up further opera lion.s in that direction. We then, 
considering the ships fixed, despatched parties in the liope of doing something, 
at the same time with the view of giving them some idea of what travelling 
would be. One of tli<*. ]jatty discovered the position of Captain IVmiy. 1 must 
say that the weather was so .severe, the temperature being down to 17 below 
zero, that our advance parties were driven in. I would reier to their journals 
for the sufiTcrings these people underwent at this period. Captfiin Penny 
came over in bis dog .sledge, and he elicerfully undertook to complete 
the scarcli of Wellington Strait. lie was two days’ inarch nearer than we 
were. This brings us up to the coininenccinent of the winter. We then 
commenced our operations for the health and exercise, of the men during the 
winter .season. 

327. C/iainu(ifi. —If you refer to your rc[)ort of July ftir the iirocecding.s of 
the winter, you can proceed at once to the spring, wdicn you sent your parties out ? 

Captain Amtiu. —Yes. I’hcsc papers will be produc(*(I. [ have nothing 
to repeat further in that respect. 

327 a. Captain Aimfin continued.—Winter commenced, and our great object 
was to establish Iwalth, improvement, and hiippiiie.ssam<)ng.st the men. So soon 
as the W'cather would admit of it we commenced training, whicli I consider ii 
most important thing. It wms most beneficial in this instance. It gave us, in the 
first place, confidence in tlie. men; and, secondly, bv tc.^^ting their strength, 
it enabled us to form an opinion as to the extent of labour they could endure. 
This was contmned as far as the weather wfudd admit. Previous to this I 
assembled all the officers together, and gave them the plan of operatioriB, 
which I take the opportunity of .*^aying wei'c wholly my own; for my occu¬ 
pation during the winter wa.s having my in-slruclioiis before me, as well as 
nil the best works which had been written on the subject of Arctic travel. 
All the officers to whom 1 comnuinicated my opinions appeared satisfied with 
their destinations, and I cfilled upon them to give me their views and their 
anticipations, to name their sledges, select their men, their flag, and their 
motto, and they were to be brought to me on a certain day. This was done, 
and received my approval. I never met with so much earnestness as was 
exhibited on that occasion b\' the officers and men in training for that work. 
At the same time I consulted all the authorities as to the time I could ensure 
safety in departure, because I felt that wc could not go away too early ; first, 
that we should avoid the risk of the icc being disrupted in the strait on our 
return, and second, because as the season advanced the labour of proceeding 
would become so much greater. Kverythiug w'orked well, and was highly 
satisfactory. During the period of detention from the weather, seeing that 
there wa.s great anxiety, I addressed one of the best petty officers of the 
division, and asked him how he felt about the weather, and he said he thought 
the sooner we were off, the better. My attention was rather called to this 
remark of his, and I asked him why ? ills reply was, I feel assured that we 
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shall lind it much worac as the season advances' than the severity we have d^iciiit Auuim 
now. Tliat convinced me that the men were reasoning and reflecting, and „. .g^, 

I derived considerable satisfaction from the circumstance. The time had 
arrived for an inspection of the paities as arranged fbr departure, and I must 
i^ttv that I never witnessed anything equal to it in my life. The camesttess, 
determination, and general conduct of all afforded me the highest gratification. 

I addressed them on the spot and issued a memorandum. I felt it due to 
thein to embody my opinions in a document so that they might stand on 
record as a public document; that document will be amongst the papers to bo 
produced. I’liey departed, and from that time until they returned not one 
of the arrangem(‘uts we had made failed. When they returned they did so, 
just ns was anticipated, and the greatest confidence existed in the abilities 
of all to accomplish what they had undertaken. I had almost forgotten 
to state that as the parties came in I again despatched what I considered 
the limited and auxiliary parties; first, in order that in the event of any* 
thing happening to the distant parties they should be there to bring them in; 
and, second, in order that what had been discovered should be satisfactorily laid 
down, that is, that the positions .should lie fi.xcd, and tliat all should lie surveyed 
that could by any possibility be uecomplished. Captain Penny reached the 
“ Ucsoliite,” and communicated to me that he had discovered a large space of 
water up the Wellington Strait. At this time 1 really had no assistance to 
give to Captain I’tmny, but J am by no means prepared to admit that Captain 
IVnny asked me for it. My impression is, that I observed to Captain Penny 
tliat I regretted that 1 bad not the means, hut that we must have a boat 
in that water. \f hat I meant by that was, that Captain Penny and myselfj 
that is with my assistance, should have a boat iu that water, and I recollect 
also that Mr. Allen, the ma,ster of the “ Ucsoliite," said to me, “ Why, Sir, I 
“ should be glad to go under Cajitain Penny if it is only to do the astronomical 
“ part.” I said, “You have gratified and pleased me much; wc must talk that 
over.” This eouversatioii occurred after our dinner on, 1 believe, a Uoyal 
bii tli-day. I liave no very full recollection of this, but 1 may refer to my 
iiole.s, and, iC necessary, I will return to the subject hcrcatter. Previous to this 
in the afieriKion Captain Penny and myself were walking before dinner, and 1 
desired to elicit from (.hiplaiii Penny, if 1 could, what really was the state of 
the ease as to the water, f'or round about me there was nothing but ice, and 
T could not well understand that lie bad been in an open sea, circumstanced as 
wc were. I put some close questions to Captain Penny, but not by anj’ means 
.'0 close as I should have put to (Japtain Ommaiiney, or any one of his rank 
wlio had eoiuc to me with tliat report. 1 found that (Captain Penny was angry, 

Slid I felt that lie would not allow me to make such inquiries. My object was 
most certainly not to create any bad feeling, and therefore 1 can say little more 
about the qucHtio;is. We went to dinner then. I have related the conversation 
before dinner. In the. evening, finding C'aptain Penny in conversation with ray 
officers, as be was my guest I did not wish to interrupt his conversation 
with tliein, con.sidering it was not in good taste to do so. I descended the 
cabin two or three steps, and it occurri d to me I must say good night to 
Penny. T went up and asked him if he would take anything. Knowing 
him to lie a very abstemious man, I might have asked him if he would 
take a glass of water. The conversation proeceded and I went away. To 
my astonishment,—for 1 must say I was looking forward to the Sabbath 
passing with a view to some determined arrangement us to what was to 
be done in the Wellington Strait,—to my astonishment the bombardier came 
to me at twelve o'clock at night to .say that Captain Penny hod gone. I 
think he said to the “ Assistance," but 1 am not positive. I know that Cap> 
tain Penny hod an invitation to dine onboard the “ Assistance” on Sunday, 
fbr 1 was invited to meet him. I never made it a practice to accept invita¬ 
tions on Sunday, but out of compliment to Captain Penny I determined 
on going. I said, “ 1 think Captain Penny is in want of meat fbr his dogs; 

“ I should not be at all surprised if he is gone towards Griffith’s Island.” 

I declare that from that time to this I have endeavoured to account for it. 

However, among other things, 1 aflerwards became impressed that Captain 
Penny was angry with me, perhaps because I had not returned bis visit. 
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llu had offered me his dog sledge, uiid I am sure 1 should have been 
very happy there; I am sure of that, for I have always considered him a 
very generous man; hut therc were a hundred of iny people out. My mind 
was on the stretch, causing ino great care and anxiety; uuder such circum. 
stiuigei^ I could not think of leaving the ships. However, there was an 
interval iietween what may be called the limited and the extended parties. I 
delcrmined to Avalk over to Captain Penny’s, and found it a most tiresome 
journey,—a nsost laborious journey of from eight to nine hours. F thought of 
catching raptiiiii Penny before he went out, but when 1 arrived, unhappily I found 
that Captain Penny'had gone up Wellington Channel. I was detained there, 
^fy intention was to remain there; forty-eight hours, but, in the hope of some 
one coming hack, iny stay extended over six days at Captain Penny’s winter 
qiiai t(‘rs on board the “ lauly I'Vanklin." During the time I was there the 
extended jiai ty came hack a little earlier than t hey expected. I wiis away 
during the arrival of (’aptain Ommanney, Aldridge, and Oshorac. While on 
board the “ Lady Praiiklin ” thinking that there must he some mistake Iwtwecn 
myself and Chiptain Penny, I wrote him a letter. I eaiinot recollect the 
suhstaiic(' of it, for 1 never intended it to he produced at such an inquiry as 
this. 1 apologized to Irim, :uid desired that there should he no coolness 
Ixitween us for the good of the cause. 1 then retumed to the expedition. 

328. CfiftinmiH. —Had you not belter say what you apologized for? 

Oipitii/t Auxfhi .—I think I said, “ If you aix; ofl’ended, lire dc.sirc of an 
“ honourable mind must he to mak(^ an apology. If I Jun e offended you I 
“ never intended it.’’ 

OtpUii/i Austin continued.—J came hack to tlie ship utter another very 
].abori()us journey, and the parties came in unhappily without huding traces, 
having looked most carefully and raiuutely for any trace. 

32y. Sir Pum /.—AVill you state about tlic time of this ? 

Caiituin Austin —All the parties were in hv tlus 41h of .fuly. I cannot, 
without notes, s])eak now, hut after inimitely <‘nnsidcriiig with my colleague, 
and ix'ci.'iviiig the <iHleers journids and reports. I felt satisfied that thiTc was 
nothing mori' to l)e done to the southward and westward, and I decided 
accordingly. 

3;5tK Cftiiirmun .—You had hotter explain here wliat had Iwcn done ? 

Cujifuin Austin ,—Nothing more could he do)ie to the northward and west¬ 
ward by Lieutenant Aldridge and Lieiitemmt .M'Clintoek, Mr. Itradlbrd the 
.Surgeon, and Mr. M‘D(tugull the second master; and to fin. southward and 
westward by Captain Ommanney, Lieutenant Osborne, Lieutenant Browne, 
and Jiieiitcnunt Mecham, and also by Mr, Allen, wlio had searched Lowther' 
Island and (larrctt Lsland, and the ice generally in that direction, as shown in 
my outline chart. 

3.31. C/iuirmtiii .—'fYiat completes that pait of your evidence. You say that 
those parts having been examined by such and such parties, nothing more could 
he done in thiit direction ? 

(hptuin yJnsfmeontiuucd.—All returned unhappily without traces of the miss¬ 
ing e.\pedition. Having maturely weighed and considered the matter, liiow felt 
that all had Irecn done tliat could be done to the westward and south-westward of 
the YVcIlinglun (.'hannel. .1 must say 1 became very anxious at this period to be 
able to make known generally what was to he the plan of future operation. 
At the earliest moment 1 sent my track chart to Captain Penny who was away, 
and to Sir John Russ. During this })criod I had occupied my mind with plans 
for going overland in case of hearing from parties coming in from Captain 
Penny, so that in the event of anything being found I might send a party 
across the land at the head of the hay; my calculations were that, taking the 
best people I had, I must devote tliree weeks in order to do it. I mean to 
say I would send across tlic hciid of the bay surveyed by Mr. M'Dpugall. 
had reports, and I suppose that I must have had something from .Sir John 
Ross or some of the parties connected with Captain Penny who had gone to the 
westward. Perhaps I hod better tell exactly what I felt. If it had not .been 
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for delicacy in the one case, and having a doubt about land travelling at the Autdn. 

time of the year, 1 might have made an attempt to cross there; but that would 

have been mere hydrography, and would not nave accomplished my object. 1 

thought, also, that it would be going over ground my colleague: \vas doing, 

and lhat 1 had better wait till he returned, having the full determination in 

my mind that I would never allow a word to pass by which it might be. inierred 

that 1 hod any intention of returning to England. It was well known that 

I had determined on w'aiting until Captain Penny returned. Captain Ptniny 

returned about 25th July, and I received a note from him, but no oOicial letter. 

I’liat note, with other things that occurred to me, full|t impressed me that the 
search had been carefully made, that«no traces had been found, and that .so 
far as the sea W'as spoken of it was not a navigable sea. The note I received 
from Captain Penny w'as as follows:— 

“ Dear Sir, August 4, 1851. 

“ Your first note, written on board the “ Lady Pranklin,” escaped my notice 
by some overlook for four days ; the language it coiivey.s is sulHcicnt apology 
to any generous-minded mau, however much his feeling had been injured by 
cKpressions and marked neglect. 

“ And believe me, Austin, when I state it, that Penny has l)ccn all his lifetime 
aceustomed to speak the language of the heart. 

“ You, as well as myself, has very great reason to be thankful to our .Maker 
for His manifold mercy to us and all those under our command for the liigli 
.state of health they enjoy after an arduous and prolonged dutys (xic). 

“ The. result of my boat expedition as far as the tiitc of Sir John and the 
brave men nnder his command arc satisfactory, for what other conclusion 
could we arrive at after visiting Duck Island and Bird headlands witli 
hundreds of nests, and no trace,—likcwISsc water about these islands for two 
months, and latterly, beyond the pack ice nothing but water as far a.s the eye 
could reach from the highest mountain; but the fearful rate the tide runs 
(not less than six knots) through the sounds that divide the channel renders 
it dangerous even for a boat, much more so a ship, unless clear of ice, which 
from the appearance of the ico here will not be clear this season. 

“ 'fhe conclusion I have arrived at after what has passed uiuler my observa¬ 
tion is to return 1o England after I have had an interview with you. 

“ Poor Ijady Pranklin, and the friends of those brave men whose f.ife will 
ever remain in oblivion ! Was it not a strong convictiou of iny sense of duly, 
the very thought of meeting any of them without intelligence would almost 
tempt me to another winter. 

I remain. 

Yours sincerely, 

“ Captain H. T. Austin.” (Signed) Wm. Penny.” 

Endorsetnent in pencil. 

“ Rcc** by Captain St. “ Sophia,” the ’ 1th August, Monday, at anchorage 
off Penny’s winter quarters, just before anchoring.” 

332. Chairman. —You received that letter on the 11th of August ? 

Captain Austin _Yes ; it was received by me on the 11th of August. 

333. Sir E. Parry. —Was that endorsement placed on it at the time ? 

Captain Austin. —Yes; it was not touched from that time until it was taken 

out on our return. 

334. Sir E. Parry. —How do you account for the delay between the 4th of 
August, which date the letter beiws, and the 11th of August when you 
received it ? 

Captain Austin. —My impression why I did not receive the letter for a week 
was, that the party intrusted with it could not reach me. Tliere was an 
attempt oil the part of Captain Penny to reach me at Griffith Island, altliough 
an engineer came from Captain Penny’s vessel after his return, and also after 
that again, the Esquimaux Adam Beck came over the icc. At the same 
time my first lieutenant who was on board Captain Penny’s ship did nut come, 
and there was therefore considerable difficulty; that is to sa 3 ^, that the first 
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lieutenant of the ‘‘ Kesolutc ” was on board the Lady Franklin ** when Captain 
Penny returned from his second trip. On the 11th of August 1 came to the 
winter quarters of Captain Penny; Captain Stewart was on board. I cannot 
trust my memory for details of iny visit. Captain Stewart came on board. 
My belief is, he gave me that private note and also an official letter from 
Captain Penny with an outline chart. Why I say I believe this, is that 
it will be before you on record, and thercfoixi that will determine it. It will 
be produced. This is the letter:— 

“ Her Majesty's Brig, Lady Franklin, 

“ Sir, • ^ Assistance Bay, August 4, 1851. 

“ 1 forward an outline of search by the expedition under my charge. 
'There arc no traces of Her Majesty’s ships ‘Krebus ’ and ‘Terror ’ further than a 
bit of English elm. As soon as t am at liberty I will come to Griffith Island 
and wait an interview. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

your most obedient servant, 

“ To Captain Horatio T. Austin, C.B., William Penny.” 

commanding Her Majesty’s ship 
‘ Resolute,’ and the Expedition to the Arctic.” 

EndorsamvnL —“ Received on the 11th of August, dated the 4th of August 
1851, on the arrival of the ‘ Resolute ’ at the winter ijiuirters of Captain Penny’s 
Expedition.” 

Captain Amiin continued_Shortly after Captain Stewart delivered this 

letter Commander Phillips and the first lieutenant of the “ Resolute ” came 
on board the “ Resolute.” Shortly after anchoring (Japtain Penny came on 
board. Sir Jolm Ross came on board; that is to say, Sir Jolm Ross and 
Captain Penny were in my cabin of the “ Resolute ” together, as far as 1 believe; 
that is my impression. There was conversation going on between Captain 
Penny and inyseK’ and Sir John Ross, all connected with the search of the 
Wellington Channel, all connected with the service which was at our hearts, 
J believe. Captain OmmainieY came on board. My impression is, that 1 
could not reason with Captain Penny. 1 could not get anything that was 
satisfactory. It was a sort of rambling conversation of which 1 could make 
nothing. Sir .Jolm Ross and Captain Ommaiincy may recollect more of the 
atfair than I can. This I am quite prcjpared to rcc;oliect, that when Captain 
Penny left the ship I went to the side and endeavoured in every possible way 
to be polite and attentive, and to cause him to be treated in the manner 
which bis position demanded. I could not but say to Captain Ommanney, 
“ Did you see I’cniiy’s conduct to me, is it not distressing?” I was pained in 
the extreme, but never mentioned the eircumstjuice to any one but Captain 
Omrnnmiey. Now with respect to the letter which I sent to Captain Penny, 
rc(|uiring him to state to me officially the result of his search for Sir Jolm 
Prankliii, the date of it was as follows;— 

“ Captain Austin to Captain W. Penny, Her Majesty’s Brig ‘Lady Franklin,’ 
and in charge of* an expedition searching for the expedition of Sir John 
Franklin. 

“ Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Resolute,’ off the Winter Quarters of (Japtain Penny’s 
expedition, 11th August.” 

Captain Austin continued.—My belief is, that this letter was sent by my 
clerk to Captain Penny, Captain Ommanney remaining on lK>ard witn me. 
Mr.Lewis was the clerk of the “ Resolute.” I cannot at this moment remember the 
hour, that is, whether Captain Ommanney and I dined first, but inv impression 
is, tliat Captain Ommanney and I dined together from about three to four 
o’clock. My dinner hour was generally three, but of course in this service 
I took it when I required it to sustain me. Dinner being over, it was arranged 
that wc should go and pay a complimentary visit to Captain •Penny and 
Sir John Ross. We proceeded on board the “ I.Ady Franklin,” and in the 
cabin were assembled Captain Penny, Captain Stewart, Captain Ommanney, 
and myself. 1 said to Captain Penny, “ Now, Penny, let us set aside all 
feeling,” or words to that effect. “ We are going home non-successful. Depend 
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Upon it we shall be called upon closely,” or words to that effect. “ It is now 
necessary that we should take upon oujrsclves a certain amount of responsibility, 
and there must be a little official correspondence pass between you and uic. 
You see that 1 have told you that I am satisfied, after mature consideration, 
\tdth what has been done by my own officers, and it is now for you to tell 
me in some way what you think of your work,” or words jto that effect. 

335. Chairman —You state that you received an outline chart from Captain 
Penny communicating his discoveries. Did you communicate your exploring 
operations to him ? 

Captain Directly after my exploring parties came in I sent to 

Sir John Ross and Captsiin Penny with a view of informing them of what 
had been done, and eliciting from them at the earliest opportunity what they 
had accomplished. The date of my commiinicatioii was the 4th of July 1851." 

336. Chavnnan,--~-Yio\\ soon after that did you receive Captain Penny’s 
outline chart ? 

Captain Austin. —I received it on the 1 Ith of August. 

Captain Amtin continued—Captain Penny then, I think, said, “ Oh, I 
have answered that,” and turned to the back of the cabin anil gave me a 
letter. I opened the letter and found it was not at all an answer to the 
questions I put. He gave me the letter which lie has now put in. Until I saw 
that letter here I forgot it, for I never noticed it in any other way than that 
I have mentioned. 

'riie letter was as follows ; 

‘‘ Sir, * Assistance Bay, i 1th August 1851. 

“ T have this moment received your dcspatcli. I beg to state that you 
have already my chart and expressed opinions; which I again send you in 
writing; i. e. that I have not found any trace otherwise than a hit of elm, 
which you liave seen, and I only can judge when T sec Wellington C’iianriel 
what course I will then pursue. 

“ My orders ar(‘ such as would not justify me in passing another winter in 
the Arctic seas. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

‘‘ To .Captain Austin, “ William Penny.'’ 

Her Majesty's ship ‘ Resolute,' and in charge 

of Her Majesty’s expedition in search 
of Sir John Prankliii.'’ 

Captain Austin continued.—I look this letter, and 1 said; “This is not a 
reply to my question and J believe 1 put it in my pocket, .^ftcr reasoning a 
little Captain Penny became more cool ; and I then took the letter out and 
said, “ Well, 1 do not mean to say that if the Wellington Channel was opened, 
and I believe that tw'o days w'ould aecoinplisli it, that I would not proceed up 
with a steamer and get some soundings, some angles and observations.” 
But I said, “ Penny, I will tell you what; if you will tell me, and give me 
from under your hand that you arc satisfied with the work you have performed, 
I will not go up the Wellington Channel. Geography is not our object, and 
therefore I should tell you I arn satisfied if you arc satisfied; but if you give 
me this letter I must write to you again, and it will, not he satisfactory before 
the public that we are altercating,” or something to that effect. 1 am ready 
to declare that [ gave that letter to Captain Penny again. I cannot say he 
was unwilling to receive it j I do not know. How I was able to maintain 
myself as an officer and a gentleman under the circumstances 1 cannot tell. 
I then said to Captain Penny, “ Now reflect, as soon as you give me your 
answer you may rely upon it that I shall not look over your work, and 
you will then know what are my plans for the future.” 1 then bade him 
ffood-bye, and went on board the Felix. ” Sir John Ross had been 
kind enough to supply us with five tons of coals, and mv itnxicty to get 
them on board kept me there a little longer than I might otherwise have 
been. On returning to the ship I passed with Captain Ommanney under the 
stem of the “ Lady Franklin.” Captain Penny was on deck, and, I believe, 
kindly asked me ta come on board. I said, “ No, I thank you,” Several of 
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our officers were on board, and I think I said to Ciiptaiu Oramanney, “ All I 
want is liis reply, and^f we go on board it will only delay us. I have reasoned 
with him, atid the sooner I get on board the Ijetter.” I said to Captain 
Oinmanncy, “ You must remain on board, because I shall have an 'answer to 
that letter, for till that comes not a w^ord can I say as to what we arc going 
to do.” I must refer, to some notes I miidc at that time. I waited up until 
midnight fur (hiptairi Penny’s answer, lieing much fagged, I went to bed. 
(..’ji])taiii Ominanncy was on board the “ llcsoliitc ” until midnight, when I 
requcstc'd liim to go to his ship. Previous to going to bed I wrote a note to 
Captain Penny, most kindly, for .an official answer. The substance is this :— 
iirsl. of all tile, note was very kindly writtim, appealing to (captain Penny us 
an active and energetic Arctic navigator for a reply to .my official letter. I 
impressed upon his mind that the expedition 1 was charged with was lying 
ill that bay in the njidst of straggling ice. At that time I did not know' but 
that I was going to remain out another winter. Up to that moment I meant 
to s:iy that not a soul had any reason to expect that he was to go to England 
hefi)ri‘ I had a satisfactory answer trom Captain Penny; therefore it was a 
verv anxious moment for me from the time 1 came on board the “ Resolute.” 
At t\v() o’clock on the morning of the 12th of August lHr)l Captain Penny’s 
j eply came on board; at that lime I Avas really too tired to get up and close 
my report. The following is Captain Penny’s reply : — 

“ Sir, Assistnnee Uav, lltli August l8ol. 

“ Your question is easily answered. My c)pinion is, Wellington Channel 
rei|uires no fiuthcr search ; all lias lieeii done in the power of man to accom¬ 
plish, and no trace has been found. What else can ho done ? 

“ I have the honour to he, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ Wm. lh:NNY.'’ 

Cfijihiln yluathi continued—Shortly atler the lereipl. of this letter the 
'‘l.ady I^’raiikliu” and “ Sophia ” were making j)rcparatious to move. I sent a 
Idler to Captain Penny, dated “ Her Majesty’s Sliip ' Resolule,’ otf Captain 
IVnny's Winter Quarters, 12th April IS.OI.” It was as lollows: 

“ Sir, 

“ I beg IcMve to acknowledge the receipt of your letter making known to me 
the result of the search in Wellington Strait by the expedition under your 
charge. I luivc now to inform you that 1 do not consider it necessar}" to 
j)rosecute (even if pnieticahlc) a further search in that, direction, with the 
cxpedllion under my orders. It is now my intention to proceed to attempt 
the .search of .lones’s Sound. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

“ Horatio T. Austin.” 

(jtpldla Austin continued—On sending this letter on board I sent also my 
eomplimeiils, 1 think by ]\Ir. M‘DougalI, the second master, with an offer to tow 
the brigs out by the steamers. I now^ closed tlic report for the Admiralty for 
Sir John Ross, and wrote to him privately, telling hi»n my plans, witJi an offer 
to tow him in the “Eclix.” Sir John Ross closed, and he was taken in tow, and 
))rocecdeil, the “Sophia” and “Lady Eranklin” having previously sailed out. 
\\‘c proceeded to the eastward, the wind being very light. We came up with 
the “ Lady Franklin ” and “ Sophia,” and I wxnt on board the “Lady Franklin” 
with my report, and an outline chart accompanying it, showing the proceeding 
of the expedition under my care. 

:5;17. i>ir E. Pamh —In Captain Penny’s letter to you of the 11th of August 
lsr)l,:m(l put into your hand that day by him in the cabin of the “Lady 
Franklin, ’ lie speaks of his chart, and expressed opinions, which he again sends 
you ill writing ; now I want to know what opinions those were that Captain 
Penny had before expressed to you? 

Cffjitnin Anslin ,—I suppose', it refers to Captain Penny's letter of the 4tU 
oi' August 1851, addi-essed to me, and rcccivcd on the 11th of Augusti 
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338^ Sir B- Parrj /—PrevioiiHly to Captain Penny putting that letter into 
your hands on the llth of August, had he ever cxpre.stt>d uii opinion to you 
that you ought to go up Wellington Strait? 

Captain Austin, —Never, to the best of my belief. 

3 . 39 . Sir E. Parrif —Can you conjecture what Captain Penny meant by the. 
following expression in his letter of the 11th of August put inU) your hand :— 
and 1 only can judge, when I sec Wellington Channel, what course 1 will 
then pursue ?” 

Captain Austin —No, not any more than 1 can of much more that passed 
in conversation between Captain Penny and myself. 

Captain Austin continued.—I came up to the “Lady Franklin*'and “Sophia,** 
and went on board with my chart a!id report to the secretary of the Adiniralty. 
Captain Omrnanney joined. I was most guarded in what I said and did- 
Captain Penny was quite dissatisfied. He said something about,—had I not 
heard or understood from some of my otticers that had we not got clear, 
meaning of our frozen-in position, he intended waiting until the 13tli of August 
for us. 1 replied, Certainly it had never been intimated to me, but 1 was 
quite satisfied he would have been ready to help us if he could. In the 
presence of CJaptain Chnmannoy I said, “ Penny, I suppose it would be a bad 
compliment to ask you if wc can give you anything,” incjining provisions or 
anything of that sort, “although [ cannot say we are ofl',*’ meaning going 
home. He expressed something in reply, which 1 do not recollect; but his 
manner was so unpleasant that I cannot recollect what he said. After trying 
to be civil, and getting his letter, 1 took my leave. 

310. Chairman. —You arc aware of the evidence which Captain Penny gave 
the day befJire yesterday ? 

Cfipfaln* Ansiin. —Yoff, I wms present during hfs excamiiiation. 

311. Cknii'man .— Captain llcechi'y asked Captain Penny whether, on the 
1 Itli of August, he said to you “ Clo up there (Wellington Channel), and do the 
“ cause some service ?” Referring lo Captain P(*nny’s cxamiTuition, w^ill you 
admit that tha.t cfmversalion passed behveen him and yon, as there stated; 
and tliat he asked you for a ^Learner to go up the Wellington Channel, ainl 
that the last words he used to \ ou were “ Go up there?, and do the cause some 
“ service ?” 

Captain Austin ,—No such thing, or.any thing like it, was ever expressed. 

342. Chairman. —Was aiiybod}' present at the time you Avere conversing 
with (Japtain Penny on that occasion ? 

Captain Yes, Cajitaiii Oinmanncy, and my own boat’s crew, but 

none of Captain Penny’s officers, of Avhom I was anxious to take leave. 

.343. SirE,Parrt/ _Captain" J*enny in liis evidence has made use of these 

words:—“The last thing I said was, Go up into Wellington Channel, and you 
will do good service to the cause.” This avus on the morning of the l’2th of 
August. Do you admit that (Japtain Pfiniy said those Avords to you ? 

Captain Austin, —I declare he did not do so. 

345. Captain Brcchnjj —Captain Penny states also, “ On the llth of August 
“ I told Captain Austin that the Strait ought to be better examined, meaning 
“ Wellington (Uianncl, and that if he Avould give me a steamer I Avoiild go up 
“ there.” Did he say that ? 

Captain Austin. —No, never. 

346. Captain Austin continued.—I received a scaled letter from Captain 
Penny for transmission, addressed, I believe, to the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
1 took my leave, ami towed Sir John Ross up to Beechey Island. I went 
on with Sir John Ross, taking some supplies for him. 1 wished to keep 
him in tow, but he desired particularly to go on in the neighbourhood of 
Beechey Island. I then cast him off, and proceeded. 

The Committee then adjourned. 
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Fourth Day. October *M), 1851. 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, CJl., M.P,, Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawc, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Beechey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr, F. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


On the assembling of the Committee this morning, 

The Chairrmm^ addressing ("aptain Penny, said,—''Phe Committee have 
looked over the corrections you have made in your printed evklence, 
and they think that some of tiiern are so extensive that they could 
not allow them to stand in that way without confusion to the examina¬ 
tion generally. It will be open to you to offer any explanations you 
may think proper, and they will be added to the printed report. 


CAPTAIN AlJS^riN’S examination resumed. 

3t6. The Chairman to Captain Austin .—Will you now continue your 
narrative from the point at which we broke off* ycstcl'day until the period at 
which you determined to return to hhigland ? 

Captain - Without having had an opportunity of examining the 

printed evidence of ycwstcrday, I feel that I could not enter into a continuous 
detailed narrative from memory, and I therefore beg to refer you to my 
official report to the Admiralty, dated at anchor off’ Winterton, 3()th September 
1851, for all my explanations on that part of the subject. I put it in us 
a narrative of my Airthcr proceedings, this report being brought down to 
my arrival off Winterton. 

34/. Chairman ,—Very well; then we must proceed to examine you upon 
the different points. If you look to paragraph 46 of your despatch to the 
Admiralty, dated the 12th of August 1851, off the winter quarters of Cap¬ 
tain Penny’s expedition, you use the following words :—“ Having yesterday 
been released from our winter quarters, and most unexpectedly reached to 
those of 'Captain Penny, I have now the honour to state, tout having maturely 
considered the directions and extent of the search (without success) that has 
been made by this expedition, and weighed the opinions of the officers when 
at their extremes, 1 have arrived at the conclusion that the expedition under 
Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the object of its mission to the southward 
and westward of Wellington Strait; and having communicated with Captain 
Penny, and fully considered his official reply to my letter relative to the search 
of Wellin^oii Strait by the expedition under his charge (unhappily without 
success), 1 do not feel authorized to prosecute (even if practicable) a further 
search in those directions.” Will you state your reasons for determining that, 
even if practicable, you did not feel authorized to prosecute any further search 
in those directions ? 

Captain Austin ,—My feeling was that Captain Penny, being the leader of 
an expedition authorized bv the Admiralty, having expressed to me, officially, 
as well as verbally, that all the search that could be made had been made 
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without uiiy traces, 1 coiisiilered that 1 was not Justified in going over ground 
again ^ that I had every reason to believe htid been well searched by a person 
ns responsible, to his country as I was; and ugiiin, that in navigating such 
regions us we were then in, that there was not time to dclil)crale and defer. 
1 felt that there was only one other step, which m'us to proi'ced in what I 
(;onsi<lcrcd the further execution of niy orders, being satisfiod that everything 
had been done tlnit could be done in the other direction,—to proceed in the 
direction of .Jones’s iSonnd. I refer to the orders wliicli were given to Sir James 
Koss, a copy of which was sent to me tor my guidance and instruction by an 
Admiralty letter, which railed especial attention to Sir James Ross’s oriJers, 
The orders to Sir James lloss were as follows:— 

“ Sir, ^ Admiralty, 1.5th May 1849. 

“ Herewith you will receive a copy of the instructions which have been 
delivered to the commanding officer of the ‘ North Star,' together with a com¬ 
plete set of the printed papers referred to in those instructions. From the 
former you will see that, judging from the lateness of your arrival in Lancaster 
Sound, and your instructions to Captain iJird in your memorandum of 12th 
February 1848, there, is every probability of the ‘Investigator’ returning to 
Fngland this summer, and it iK'ing, in the opinion of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
most inexpedient tliat you should l)c Icit to prosecute the search with the ‘ EoUt- 
prise ’ only, and witli the possible contingency' of y'our ^mving to receive on 
board of her the whole of Sir John Franklin’s party, the ‘ North Star’ has 
been equipped for the double purpo.se oi’ preventing the return ofthe ‘ Investi- 
g.ator,’ and of furnishing the ships under yonr orders with the necessary supplies 
lc)r the continuance of your search during the summer of 1850. The orders 
given to the ‘ North Star ’ will furnish you with their Lordships opinitjii as to 
the quarter and direction in which they think it desiriible the search for Sir 
John Fnanklin’s party should l)e prosecuted, especially in the Wellington 
Channel and Prince Regent’s Inlet, as well as in Jones’s and Smith’s Sound?:, 
and their wishes in that respect, on the perusal of these orders, m-ay appear to 
you to be more esl,endcd than Ukjsc expressed in their original instructions 
to yourself. My Lords are aware that no pains or exertions will be. sparetl 
by you to carry out these view’s to the utmost; but they ciumot too strongly' 
urge upon you the necessity of using all your judgment and ability to prevent 
your snips licing detained the Avinfer of 1850 in the ice, to the imminent hazard 
of the people under your command. It will he necdles.s in this communication 
to revert to the steps iioav taken for replenishing your sliips,—the papers 
accompanying this Avill put you in possession of all Uiat has been done 

in that respect and the grounds on Avhich those steps have been taken,_ 

and it is equally unnecessary to repeat their Lord.ships anxious desire for 
your welfare and success. 'I'hey Avould, however, take tliis occasion to assuit* 
you of their entire confidence in your ablity to conduct a service to Avhich 
such increasing and universal interest is attached. 

“ I am, iSir, 
your obedient servant, 

( Signed) W. A, B. Hamilton.” 

.'J48. Cfujirman. —You sec your attention was directed in the first place to 
the Wellington Strait ns well as to Jones’s Sound. Will ymu explain why the 
examination of Wellington Strait was not further prosecuted when you joined 
Captain Penny nt that time, and when you had heard from him that open 
water had liecn found above the Strait ? 

CapUiin Austin. —I think I have answered that. 

349. You have stated in your last despatch to the Admiralty 

that you did not feel authorized to e)iamine the Wellington Strait further. 
You were directed to attend to these instructions of Sir James Ross which 
included Wellington Channel as avcII as Jones’s Sound. Be good enough 
to explain this? 

Captain Austin. —Looking to tlie position of Captain Penny as the 

responsible leader of an expedition, 1 thinK I discharged my duty. 

* 

.350. Ciutirman .—The instructions to Sir James Ross having comprehended 
the search of the Wellington Strait, why did you not, being, off that strait on t^ 
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12th of August, proceed to the further examination of the barrier which 
prevented the search ? 

Captain Austin. —I went across the barrier. Wellington Strait was ablock 
when I passed it. 

.'151. Chairmtn .—Did you go up yourself and see the barrier of ici’ ? 

Captain Austin. —I did not go up for the purpose of examining it; but the 
htrait was blocked up when I passed in 1851. 

352. CliairiiKiH .—Why did you not examine the barrier for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether it was likely to give way, and the Wellington Strait to 
become navigable during the season of 1H51 ? 

Captain Austin.—'M.y conviction was on crossing the Wellington Strait that 
there was a considerable barrier of fixed ice in that strait as well as a large 
ipiantity of ice in a state of disruption, consisting of large floe pieces and pressed 
up; and this generally was the state of the ice in Wellington Strait, as far as 
the eye could sec from the crow’s nest. On this subject 1 put in the report 
of two officers I sent to the crow’s nest, the position of the ship being at that 
time (11th August 1851) a little to the northward of Barlow Inlet. 'I’hc reports 
of these two oflicers arc as follow:— 

“ As far as the eye can reach from the crow’s nest, the Wellington Strait 
is tilled with ice, consisting of Large floe pieces and loose and prcssed-iip ice; 
the whole of it appears to be detached from the land, and lanes of water stretch 
across from side to side. 

“ To the eastward, Barrow Strait is (piite clear of ice, right across so far as 
enn be seen. 

“ To the southward, also, there is a great deal of water mixed with the ice. 

(Signed) RonBiiT C. Allen, Master.” 

“ In compliance with your re(|uest that I should observe from the crow’s 
nest the state of ibc ice to the northward of us whilst crossing Wellington 
Channel, 1 have to report that at 1 . 30. r.M. I went aloft to ex.uuine, and observed 
large floes and <]unntities of loose sailing ice in the centre and body of the 
channel, and a continued floe from side to side as far as the eye could reach, 
about 10 or 12 miles up, rendering it perfectly unnavigablc at the present time, 
and apparently likely to continue so some weeks to come. 

(Signed) Robert D. Aldrich, Lieutenant.” 

35.3. Chainnan .—State what was the position of the ship at that time; 
whether it was halfway across the strait, or a third, or two thirds, or how ? 

Captain Austin _I have marked on the chart what I consider to have been 

about the position of the ship at the time these observations were made. 

.‘154. Sir E. Parry —^'Fhe report of Mr. Allen states that the whole of the ice 
in Wellington Strait appears to l)c detached fixrni the land, and lanes of water 
stretched across from side to .side. Do you understand by that, that it was 
navigable 't 

Captain Austin _No; nor do I consider that it was so. 

355. Captain Becchey .—What was the direction of the wind ? 

Captain Austin. —At the time of the report the wind was light, and from 
the northward, but increased rather as we neared Bccchcy Island from the 
northtvard. 

356. Captain Beechey. —Then by packed ice wc arc not to understand that 
it was fast ice ? 

Captain Austin. —No. For a certain distance I think it was fast ice. I did 
not consider that the distance of the disrupted ice was for more than three or 
four miles. 

357 . Captain Then you did not consider that the further exami¬ 

nation of the state of the ice in Wellington Channel of sufficient importance to 
induce you to search the lanes of the water reported to you by Mr. Allen ? 

Captain Austin. —I did not, as I saw and judged lor myself 
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358. Sir G. Bfwlcn —You say that the wind w^as from the northward at the 
time you wx*nt towards JJecchey Island. Jiid the ice drift past you to the 
south V 

Capfaift Aus/m.—l cannot say I observed it. My impression is that the 
icc was generally connected with tlui icc in Barrow Straits, and that in getting 
across we were navigating through ice. So that there was a pack of moving 
ice some iHstancc to the southward of the entrance of Wellington Channel. I 
am not [)r( ])iired to say that tlic icc was in motion any way. If it vraa it was 
not considerable. 

359. Admiral I'nnsUnwa.—WviXQ you any report of the state of the ice in 
W(‘llingtoii Cliaiinel in 18.5] from the officers of any of the other vessels under 
your (‘oinmand ? 

Captain Austin ,—1 have no report from any officer, except those of the 
master and first lieutenant of the .sin’p I commanded, ns io the state of the icc 
in Wellington Channel in 18.51. Hie “ Felix,” with Sir John Ross, was in tow 
at the stern of the “ Resolute,” having on board a most experienced arctic 
navigator, Mr. Abernetliy; as was the “ As.sistance *’following- in tow of the 
“ Intrepid.” 

:)(](). Sir H, Pam /.—From your experience of steam vessels in the naviga¬ 
tion amongst the ice, are you of opinion that such vessels afford the power of 
continuijig the navigation later in the season than the sailing vessels ? 

Captain Austin _Yes, when separated from the sailing vessels. 

.361. Sir E. How much later ? 

Captain Austin _-I'ov a short time ; depending on temperature. 

3f):2. Sir K. Parrp. - At about how low a temperature would you say they 
might, continue to navigate ? 

Captain Austin. --] think I am state that by referring to my docuinenis, 
which arc not here at present. One day may make the most important differ- 
eiur ; and, as a proof of this, when the American expedition boro up from 
ns I observed to (Japtain Onmiannc}', who (‘ame oji board, that I veiy much 
doubted whether that expedition Avould he able to reaeh America this year, 
cai rtccoiiiit of the sudden changes that were taking place with regard to the 
jbrmation of the bay ice. 

.3f)3. Sir K. Parr //.—With what thickness of young ice, according to your 
experience, could the steamers bnd succeed in navigating those seas? 

Cnptain Austin. —To answer that question satisfactorily I must refer to 
doeinnent.s which I have not here; but I may observe, that tlien^ is scareely 
such a thing as one plain sheet of bay ice. to be met with in the course of a 
few hours navigation. 

3(Jt. Sir E. Parr //.—For ho\v many days later in the scasem of 18.50 could 
your steamers pursue the navigation with safety beyond tlie lime that yoiii 
sailing vessels could ? 

(hptain A((stiu .—As far as my impression at present goes, a very few days ; 
but on reference to my notes, which 1 have not got here, 1 hope to he able to 
answer that question more satisfactorily. 

3115. Admiral Fanshawe .—After the diligent examination of the’shores of 
the Wellington Channel, made and reported io you by ('aptain Penny and his 
officers, and of the coast abo\it Cape AValkcr and Melville Island, by your own 
oflieers, and the statement of your conclusion that Sir John Franklin did not 
proceed to the southward and ’westward of the M cllington Strait, what opinion 
did you form as to the best course to be pursued for the rescue of the missing 
exj)cdition ? 

Captain Austin .—I had not the slightest hope of a rescue. Looking to iny 
orders, there aippearcd to he something left undone. Captain Penny not having 
searched .foncs’s Sound for which service he was equipped I proceeded there, 
although, I am free to admit, with scareely a hope. 

366. Admiral Fanshawe. —Did you entertain at that time any conviction 
that Sir John Franklin had passed through Wellington Strait and the channel 
to the^orth-west of it ? 

Captain Austin. —I did not. 
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367- Chairman. — Wc arc directed by the Admiralty to inquire into your Captain Austin 
opinion as to the conduct of the oflicers and men under your command. Was ,, , 
their conduct satisfactory, or liave you any exceptions to make ? ® ' 

Cftptain Austin .—As regards that question I have to refer in reply to mv 
report already made to the Admiralty, dated .*J('th September I85J. 

368. Captain Beechey —In your despatch to the Admiralty you say tlmt 
you had weighed well the opinions of the oflficers at their extremes. Did you 
call upon the officers for their opinions as regarded a further search ? 

Captain Austin. —No. 

369- Captain Beechey. —Did they give you their OTiniotiH? 

Captain Austin .—I am under the impression that i alluded to their journals. 

370. Captain J5mjAc/y.—But had you the journals at that time ? 

Captain Austin. —Yes. 1 had tli^ substance of their jounials directly they 
arrived. 


371. Captain Beechey. —After you quitted the country, did you call upon 
th(i officers to give you any opinion as to whether you should continue the 
search, or to procc?cd to Ktighmd ? 

Captain Austin. —No. 

37^* Captain Beechey. —Then what do you allude to in your despatch ? 
Captain Austin. —These allusions must be to the official opinions of th(‘ 
officers, stated in their reports of tlieir proceedings to me during their travels. 

373. Captain Did they report tlicir opinions to you in writing? 

Captain Austin. —Yes. 

374. Captain Beechey. —Then you allude to those reports ? 

Captain Austin. —Yes; and in general conversation with the superior 
officers of the expedition. My firm belief is that they were convinced that 
nothing more was to be done in the direction that I have stated myself. 

37'5. Capiftin Becrlti^y _You say, “Imuch regret that our remaining strength 

did not admit of my pliieing at the disposal of CaptaiTi Penny sufficient aid to 
convey :i boat to ascertain its nature and extent,*' alluding to the water disco¬ 
vered ill the Queen's CliaTuiel. Why did you feel that you had not the power 
of placing these means at. his disposal? 

Captain AusHn.~h\ consequence of the number of persons absent, and of 
those wlio remained being appointed ns succour to those who W'cre aw’ay, 1 
could not afford him any assistance. 

37(5. Captain Becchey. —Had you been applied to on or previous to the 
iSd of May 1851 by Captain Penny for a boat? ' ‘ 

Captain Austin. —No, certainly not. 

377. Captain Bcechey.---lAy being applied to by Captain Penny, I mean had 
he sent any message to you by any other person to the same effect ? 

Captain Austin. —No. 

378. Admiral Jt'anshaice. —During the co-operation between the two expedi¬ 
tions did you at any time decline any application of Captain Penny or his 
officers.for aid or assistance ? 

Captain Austin. —Never. On the contrary, I have rendered every assistance 
ill my power. 1 have towed Captain Pcnny*s brigs through the ice, and have 
at other times given aid whenever 1 could do it in the execution of iny orders. 

379- Sir G. Back _In answer to a ({ucstion from the Chairuian, Whether 

Captain Penny had at that time explained to yon that a search should be made 
higWr in Wellington Straits, Captain Penny atlerw^ards says, “ 1 asked him for 
a steamer, and he refused me that steamer to go up.” Was that the case ? 
Captain Anstin. —No. 

3S0. Chairman _You have read two letters from Captain Penny to the Ad¬ 

miralty which appear on page 47, No. 21., dated September 15th, 1851, and the 
other at page 50, dated lOth October 1851. In the first of these letters Captain 
Penny makes the following statement“ I stated verbally to Captain Austin 
that it was my conviction that Sir John Franklin had gone througbi^hc strait 
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leading north-west out of Wellington Channel (which I have for the present 
named Queen Victoria (channel), and that he liad gone off in clear water, 
and that he was beyond our reach. I meant, of course, beyond the reach 
of my parties and my means. Me did hot seem disposed to credit my state¬ 
ment. r begged him to give me one of his steamers, and I would take the 
“ Sophia** and woidd act as pilot, and go up the Channel, and wait to sec if the 
ice would clear away.” Now what is your explanation of that? 

Caplain Aualui, —There was a sort of rambling conversation, but certainly 
not to tlu* effect that Sir John Franklin had gone tlicre, but that if he had gone 
there he was out ol' our reach. It was a rambling conversation that I never 
thought worthy of consideration. This 1 declare, that Captain Penny never 
asked me for a steamer, nor did he ever assert to me that Sir John P>ank]in 
had gone away in elear water. 

381. Chnirman _Turn to page 50, No^9-j Captain Penny to the Secretary 

of the Admiralty, 10th of October 1851. You abide by your former answer that 
Captain Penny did not ask you for a steamer which he would pilot out ? 

Oiptain Austin. —Yes, I abide by that answer, most certainly. 

.382. Clmirman. —Did he say to you, when you were separating, and you 
were going up Jones’s Sound, “ Go up Wellington Channel, and you will do the 
cause some service?’* 

Captain Ausfm. —No. 

383. Admiral Fumhawo.. —Your orders called upon yon to renew your 
search in the open season of 1851, connected with your return to I’aigland in 
that year. Was it your conviction, irom your own observation, and all tlu^ 
reports you had received at the time of quitting Wellington Channel, that 
every liope of rcseuing the missing expedition in that direction iva.s past, and 
that therefore delay w'as useless ? 

Captain Austin. —My impression was, that there was no hope of a rescue in 
any way ; and further, that not to have returned forthwith might have led to 
a ilctentioii of the expedition another winter. 

381. Chairman. —Nothing particular occurred, as we undorstiuid, during 
your passage from Cape lliley to Jones’s Soiuid? 

Captain Austin. —Not anytliing. 

385. Chairman. —Will you state to the (]!omnjiftec what, your proceedings 
Aveve in the execution of that part of your instructions ? 

Captain Austin. —On this subject I again refer to my report to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, which gives an account of my jiroci^edings in rclei'ciicc to my 
labours in-the north of Baffin’s Bay, dated 3()tli September 18.51, at anchor 
oft’ Winterton, Norfolk. 


CAP^rAlN OMMANNEY, late of Her Majesty’s Ship “Assistance,” 

called. 

386. Chairman. —Have you read Captain Austin’s despatches to the Admi¬ 
ralty, containing a full report of his proceedings, dated the 12th of August 
1851 and the 30th of September 1851 ? 

Captain Ommamiey. —Yes, I have read them. 

387. Chnirman. —Do you concur in opinion, that they contain a full and 
correct report of tlic expedition during the time you were second in command ? 

Captain Ommanney. —Yes, I consider them perfectly correct. 

388. Chnirman. —As far as you know of the reports of the exploring parties 
during the .spring of 1851, under the command of the different officers of the 
squadron, do you consider them coi‘rect ? 

Captain Ommanneif _Yes. 

389. Chairman. —TIic point to which the Committee chiefly direct their 
attention at this moment is grounded on letters of Captain Penny which will 
be put before you; the first is dated the 12th of April 1861 ; the next, the 
8th of Sc]^tcmbcr 1851; the next the 15th of September 1851; and there are 
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some subsequent ones, which I need not now recapiti^late. Have you read all 
that correspondence ? 

Captain Oumnanney. —No, I have not read it. 

390 . Chairman —Were you on board the “ Resolute ” on the 23d of May 
of this year, when Captain Penny reached that ship, and made known to 
Captain Austin that he had discovered a large space of water above Wellington 
Strait? 

Captain Ommanney. —No, I was travelling at that time. 

391 . Chairnuin.-^At what time did you return ? 

Captain Ornmannajf _On the 14tli of June. 

392 . Chairman, —What was the first communication from Captain Penny to 
Captain Austin on the subject of the discovery of open water above Wellington 
Strait that came under your own personal knowledge and observation ? 

The Chairman here mentioned that he had received a note from tJaptaiii 
Penny, objecting to Captain Austin being prcvscnt during Captain 
Onimancy’s examination, to which the Chairman replied that this 
objection had been already anticipated by the Committee, and that 
they had determined that Captain Austin had a right to be present 
during the examination of his officers. 

Captain Onmuunw/, (In reply to the Chairman’s question.)—On my return 
to the ship on the 14th of June I was informed that£aptain Penny had ronched 
Baillie Hamilton, and the adjacent islands, that ho had found a considerable 
^pacc of water there, and had consc(|uently returned to his vessel with a view 
of taking a boat up tlicrc. 

393 . Chairman, —Arc you aware of his having asked for an}’ assistance 
from Captain i^ustin at that time? 

Captain Ommannajf, —No, I never heard of it. 

394 . Chairman,— did you see Captain I'cnuy first after lie had 
returned from liis exploring cxficditions above Wellington Strait? 

Captain Ommannejf, — 1 had no opportunity of seeing Captain Penny until 
we all broke out of our winter quarters, when the expedition repaired to 
Assistance Bay on the I Itli of August. 

395 . Chairman, —Will you state what took place at that time with lespect 
to any report or eiunmunication made by Captain Penny on the subject of 
bis discoveries ? 

Captain Ommanavy ,—Wc anchored in Assistance Bay about 2.30 r.M, on 
the nth of August, when we were glad to find Captain Penny’s expedition 
and Sir John Ross's were free from the ice, ready to go to sea. As soon 
«s the ship was secured, T went on board the “Resolute” to wait upon 
Captain Austin, as is customary in the service. 1. found that Captain Penny 
had been there some time before me; so I understood from Captain Austin. 
I went down in the cabin, and Captain Penny showed me his chart. Wc 
had some conversation, congratulating cj^ch other on what wc had done, oi- 
something to that effect. Captain Austin came down afterwards,—followed 
me almost. They'(Captain Penny and Captain Austin) entered into along 
conversation ; the subject referring generally to what Captain Penny had seen, 
and the mivigation. I cannot reincmbcr the exact words that transpired; 
but I will, if you please, read from my notes, made at the time, the substance 
of what I gathered on the 11th August 1850. “ Our further operations now 

“ depended upon the opinion of Captain “Penny respecting the necessity of a 
“ further search into the straits discovered by him during his search. The 
“ ship being secured I proceeded to the ‘ Uosolute ’ to wait upon Captain 
“ Austin, and found Captain Penny with him giving an account of his search 
“ and opinions respecting the necessity of prosecuting it in the direction of 
“ his discovery. His firm conviction was, that there was nothing to justify 
“ the risk of incurring another winter,—expressed his great anxiety to act in 
“ concert, and requested that one of his brigs might accompany a steamer if 
“ it was requisite to make a further examination. Captain Penny did not 
“ consider the straits a sate navigation for any vessel, a strong current of live 
“ and a half miles per hour setting between the islands (Baillie Hamilton and 

tho adjacent islands), which narrowed the straits to small passages;*^ The 
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“ islands abound with wild fowl. Fenny examined the shores of them most 
“ thoroughly, without meeting a trace. Penny could hardly suppose it pqg- 
“ sible that Sir John Franklin’s exjicdition could have gone by those islands 
“ without meeting some traces or record of their progress. Penny picked up 
** a piece of dm ; one side of it had been painted lead colour, the other side 
“ W'as bleached by exposure. Captain Penny could not state decidedly to 
“ Captain Austin wdicther it was liis opinion that a further examination was 
“ required, but stated that even if there w^as clear water lie would not extend 

his searcli up the Wellinglon Channel beyond the 20th of August. Hci 
“ was also of opinion, that from the acciirniilation, and from there being a 
“ barrier of ice extending across the Wellington Straits, they would hot be 
“ ch'iir ol‘ ice this year.” "riiesc were the only remarks I took down at the 
time that were impressed u])on my memory. 

39f>« (Jfiairmnn _Did you hear (Japtain Penny use any cxprcs.sion tending 

to urge a further si'arch of the open sea in the Wellington Strait, or express an 
opinion to Captain Austin that »Sir John Franklin had gone that way? 

Captain Ommatnii*^. —No, decidedly not; I never heard anything of the 
sort from him. 

397 . Chairnnm .—Had you an opportunity yourseH‘of seeing the state of 
the iee in Wellington Strait hi 1851,—.1 mean at the time you were crossing 
from your own winter quarters to the eastern side of the straits ? 

Captain Ommamiet/. —Yes, I saw the ice on crossing it, and observed it 
attentively. 

398 . Chainnnn .—What opinion did you form at that time ? 

(Urptain (hnmanwy .—On crossing the. Wellington Strait it was full of 
very extensive' floes, (rlosc along the western shores up to Cape Hotiiam, quite 
im])eiietral)]c, in ray opinion. I could not have got to Harlow Inlet if I had 
wished to do so. On passing round the edge of the i(’e to erftss the cluiuiiel, 

I remarked that we went considerably to the southward of what wc had done 
the previous year; that was on account of the ice extending seven or eight 
miles further southward tlian it had doiu' in September 1850. As wo 
approached the eastern shores of the straits, making across to f-ape Kilcy, tlieu: 
wa.s moH' water on that side. Union Hay was full of ice, but there was a 
eonsiclernble quantity o(‘water extending to Point limes, at Avhicb point, in my 
opinion, tlic ice paeked elosc into liic land, 'fliis ocenned on tlic 12th of 
August 1851. 1 wfia aloft myself in crossing the channel on tluit day, for the 

purpose of ascertaining the nature of the icc; and I called the second lieutenant 
up (Mr. Flliott) to bear wil-ness to wdiat I saw on that occasion,—the extensive 
floc's with which the channel w^as filled. 

•199* Chairman ,—Then it was your opinion that tiie fast iee at that time 
rendered the Wellington Strait impossible to navigate? 

Captain Ommannejf ,—At that tijiie. we certainly could not have proceeded to 
the northward. 


400. Chairman ,—Was there any appear.anee of tiu- icc bn^aking up before 
tlu* close of the season, so as to render Wellington Strait navigable ? 

Captain Ommannetj, —The changes are so very sudden that such a thing 
might have happened. 

401. Chairman .—In putting the question 1. only speak of reasonable 
exncclalions ? 

Captain Ommannap, —'riunv was sutfieient time for such a thing to have 
haj)pencd between that and the close of the navigation season. At the same 
time, I could not say positively, unless I had gone to the northward. 

402. Ch(iirman.~\{' you had been in command of the expedition, should you 
have thought it your duty to wait, and until what period, in the hope that if 
the barrier broke up,—in the event of your having been convinced that further 
search ought to be made in that direction ? 

Captyiin Ommanney ,—Had I been convinced that further search was neces¬ 
sary, I should have held on to the very last, and made up my mind to pass 
another winter. 


403. Chairman ,—What was the impression you received yourself from 
the information that had been communicated by Captain Penny ? 

Captain Ommanney ,—After the receipt of Captain Penny s letter to Captain 
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Austin I did not trouble my head further about it, the answer was so saiisfac- Gapi. Ommaniw^. 
tory- The letter 1 allude to is No.5, dated lUh of August 18.51. I agreed 
with Captain Austin that wc w^erc satisfied with ('aptain Penny’s opinion. 

404. C/immaw.—What was your view of that answer ? 

Coptnin Ommnnney .—I considered it perfectly satisfactory. 

405. Chairman. —In what respect satisfactory ? T suppose you had been in 
doubt whether the search ought to be continued or not. Wliat effect would 
that coinraunication have had upon your mind ? 

Captain Ommanmy _I certainly should place every reliance on Captain 

Penny’s opinion- 'Phe construction that I. put upon it was, that nothing was 
to be done, either by the one or tlu^ otht^r expedition. 

406. Chairmnn .—Arc you aware of a further communication from Captain 
Penny to Captain Austin,' dated the 4th of August, and received by Captain 
Austin on the 11 th ? 

Mr. Fegan^ the Secretary to the Committee, read the letter alluded to by Fw/cMte, ji.33. 
the Cbainnan. 331. 

407. Chairman —Had you any previous knowledge of that letter ? 

Captain Onmannej/ _Yes ; that is one of those which Captain Austin 

showed me. 


40H. Chairman. Would that have corroborated the impression that the letter 
dated the Utli of August had already given you as to the prosecution of the 
search above Wellington »Strait? 

Captain Ornmannay .—I consider that it does corroborate that opinion ; the 
opinion, 1 mean, that nothing more was to be done. 

409. Chairman .—What do you consider to be the close of the navigable 
season in those seas ? 

Captain i)mmnmiey.~~’YYOVc\ the loth to the iiOth of Si'pteniber. 


410. Chairman. -How soon do you think,—if the strait broke iip at all,— 
it would have Iwokcn up after the Pith of August, when yon left it all fast ? 

Captain Ommannmp —Tlicre was such a space of w'ater tlu'n in Barrow’s 
Straits, that any day, any hour almost, might have ellcctc'd a great change. 
Changes are so sudden that w'e can never tell when llury are likely to come 
al)out. Watching for these changes is a constant source of anxiety" when 
navigating. 


41J. Captain /?m7/c//.—(Captain Penny says, in one of his letters to Captain Mr. Penny to Cap- 
Austin, “ jMy opinion i’s, that WcllinstoirClmuncl icquirtvs no further search.’’ lg 5 ,. 

What do you suppose him to mean when he says Wellington C’lumnel ? 

Capinin —I suppose he alludes to the whole of Wellington 

Channel, described by Captain Penny, because I consider that that was tbc 
portion where ('aptain Penny had been, for that part hsvd formed the subject 
of conversation on the 11 th of August,—more especially the open water. 


412. Captain- Beechey .—You do think Captain Penny would have limited 
that to the narrow part of the channel merely, in the chuii produced a.s Welling¬ 
ton Channel ? 

Captain Ommanney .—No ; that never (-ntered my mind. 

413. Captain Daechey _Y'ou said you founded your opinion of the state of 

the ice in Wellington (JbanucI from what Captain Penny had said. What had 
he said, to your knowledge ? 

Captain Ommanmif ,—In the Conversation he said to Captain Austin that 
even if he wished to'go up this year he did not think that barrier would clear 
away. 1 heard that in the course of the conversation on the 11th of August 
185*1. 

414. Sir E. Parry _Was Captain Austin in the habit of communicating 

finely to you his views and intentions with respect to the service in which you 
were engaged ? 

Cpptain Ommanney,- —Yes, at all tiutes. 
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415. Sir E. Parry.—Were you aware of Captain Austin’s seaBon. fef; y3i| j|. 
nuishing further search, either in the direction of Cape Walker aBd?MriviHf 

' Island, or in the north-west route by Wellington Channel? ■. /i: ■ 

Copfmn Ommnnnej^.—From the previous reports of the officers wider his 
command, and the report of Captain Penny. 

416. Sir E. Parr^.—What was your own individual impression at that time 
as to the probable route which Sir John Franklin’s expedition had pursued in 
1846? 

Caplnin Ommunnep _There arc two opinions which I hold, and have always 

held. In the event of its having been an extraordinary clear season, and very 
much favoured, he may have got through Captain Penny’s Queen’s Channel, 
to a position difficult of access; or the ships may have foundered on their way 
to England. The latter was a very general opinion in both expeditions. 

417. »SVr O. lineJe .—In that case do you consider that the coast from Ponds 
Day up to the Ilccchey Island had been sufficiently examined to look for any 
relies r 

Captain Ommannep _It would require to walk the whole beach to do that. 

•118. Captain Beechei /.—Hud any piles of stones been erected on the coast to 
attract attention, as is the case in such expeditions, would j'on have seen them? 

Captain Ommannaj/ _Yes. From Cajre Warrendcr to Bccchcy Island I 

passed sufficiently near to that coast to have seen a top-gallant mast had it 
been lying there. I w’as never without the glass from hand to eye the whole 
time, and officers were directed to keep a look out. 

419. Captain licecheip —Were you present on the 11th or 12th of August 
when Captain Penny b>ok his leave of Captain Austin ? Did you hear Captain 
Penny say to Captain Austin, “ (Jo up Wellington Channel, and you will do 
the cause some service”? 

Captain Ommannetf .—I never heard such an expression. 

4*20. iS'ir (?, Batiit .—You were present on that occasion when they parted ? 

Captain Ommannty. —Yes, I was. 

421. Captain Beechc ^.—Was anybody else present ? 

Captain Omminneij. —No. Captain Penny was walking up and down the 
deck. Captain Austin went on board, for the ])urppse, I presume, of taking 
leave. ,I went and joined them there for the same object. The expression 
alluded to I never heard. 

422. Admiral Fanshawe .—You were walking the “ Lady Franklin's ” quarter 
deck w'hcn the conversation between Captain Pemiy and Captain Austin took 
place? 

Captain Ommanney. —Yes. 

428. Captain Beecliej /.—Then did you hear what took place in the boat 
alongside on that occasion, or did you ever hear Captain Penny say to Captain 
Austin at any time, “ (Jo up Wcilington Channel, and you will do the 
“*cause some service”? 

Captain Ommannep. —Never. 

424. Captain Beec/im/.—LYiA you ever hear him say to Captain Austin, about 
that time, August 12th, That strait ought to be better searched, meaning 
Queen’s Channel, and that if he would give him a steamer he would go up ? 

Captain Ommannep .—I never heard him say that. 

425. Captain Beechey .—Do you happen to know that he did say that ? 

Captain Cmmanney. —No.. I think Captain'Austin, who was in, the habit 

of communicating to me almost everything that anybody told him, would have 
informed me of this if it had been the case. 

426. Sir E Parry .—When Captain Penny’s expedition parted fiom yours, 
. had you any impression on your mind that Captain Penny had expressed an 

opinion to Captain Austiiij that h^, Captain Austin, ought to take further 
measures then for the cKaraination of Wcilington Strait, and the channels 
connected therewith ? 

Captain Omtmnney.-^l liad no such impression. f- 
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427 . Sir E. Pnrrj/. —Do you think it possible that such a coniuiuriicatiou 
could have been made by Captain Pmny to Captain Austin 'without your being 
aware of it? 

Captfiin Ommanney^l do not think it possible. 1 am (juite sure, if such a 
coniinunicatioii had been made, Captain Austin would have told me. If such 
ii communication had been madcr Captain Auatin knew tliat I was ready to go. 

I said I was ready to go up wi|h steamers a1? soon as Captain Penny gave his 
opinion. 1 was ready to go any time Captain Austin wislied. ('aptaiii 
Austin and I had frequently talked about going iij) witb the steamers when wi‘ 
met Penny, should it be considi'ved desirable. 

428. Sir G. liadw —Did it ever occur to you that there was any misunder¬ 
standing existing between Captain Penny and Captain Austin ? 

Ciqjimn (Jnimannrij, —Yes. Captain Austin told me so liiinself on my 
return from travelling, that there liad been some misunderstuiiding. I believe 
(\iptain Penny was on a visit to Captain Austin, and went away hastily. 
Captain Austin told me, and the other officers informed me of it alap. Captain 
Penny was invited to dinner on board the “ Assistance.” He came at midiiiglit 
to my officers and asked to be excAised, as be wished to return to bis ships. 
"File reason wais niiknown, but it was supposed there was some difference 
between him and Captain Austin. (-aptain Austin’s subsequent visit to 
Captain Penny was with a view <)f effecting a reconciliation. Tliat is all 1 
know' about it. 

*129- Adminil luwslintn \—Did you examine C^ipe Riley and the eireles of 
stones on it ? 

(Captain Ovimnmiei/. —Yes; I discovered the first traces there on the 
28d August 18.^)0. 

430. Afhninil Fanshuire, —So completely to satisfy yourself that no 
record was Icfl there of the missing expedition ? 

Captain Owmannrf/, —Perfectly so. J spent sqme hours there mjsel 
several oflleers with me, for the purpose of finding records, hut all in vain; 
and on the. 2 ltli of August 1S50 I sent Mr. M'Cliiitock froni the ship with a 
party ol' men for the purpose of digging out any place where he might possibly 
find anything. 

431. Athniral Fanahawc. —Were yon also present at an e.xamination at the 
winter quarters of Sir John b’ranklin at Reccliey Island? 

Vaptifin 0}nmannnj. — (.)n the 23d of August I8o0, after the search of C’apc* 
Riley, we proceeded across the bay to Beechey Island for the purpose of 
examining a cairn that we had seen on the summit, fully convinced that it 
contsiinccl some records which would throw a light on the relics I had found. 
We had some difficulty in pressing the steamer through the ice. After great 
exertion w'c proceeded tlirough to the w’cst side of Rcechey Island. On first 
landing w’c pulled up a piece of rope whi(‘h had become firmly fixed in the ground, 
and found a few preserved meat tins. Wc then all ascended to the summit, 
racing almost, so eager wxtc we to sec what the cairn contained. On reachii^ 
it it w^as carefully pulled down. In the upper stone of this cairn, in the hollow 
part of it, were contained some loose shot. We removed it carefully stone 
stone to the very ground without seeing .anything. With pickaxes wc dug as 
far as wc coultl, as the gi*oniid was very hard; afterwards placed a record, and 
rebuilt the cairn. 

432. Captain Bf^echep. —IIow’ far away from the centre of the cairn did you 
dig? 

Captain Onmannep .—Immediately under. 

433. Captain Bcecheip —You are aware that it was an arrangement of Sir 
John Franklin, in another expedition, to bury his information at a distance 
from the pile. Did you dig in any direction from it ? 

Captain Ommanney .—I did not know of such an arrangement. Wc walked 
round about the cairn for some distance, carefully examining the ground. 
After we had spent the whole of the day in searching Cape Riley and Itecchey 
Island, a change took place in the ice; the wind had shifted northwards, and 
the icc was drifting out of the Wellington Channel. I was eight or ten miles 
from the ship, and the ice was coming out in such great masses that I was 
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afraid of being separated from the ship. I returned in the tettder, and joined 
the ship, witli the intention of making another examination on the following 
day. '^riiat examination ^vas made on the ‘24lh by Lieutenant M‘Clintock; 
that was at Capo Kilcy; ibr I had no implements for digging about Capo 
Riley when I was there on the previous day. 

434. Admiral Fnnshnn r.—W^ you consider that the examination of the 
whole of the winter quarters of Sir Jolm Franklin was so complete as to leave 
an impression on your mind tlnit no record was letl there ? 

Caafaia Ommannnf.—yv^, 1 do, from all F*hfive l)eurd from Captain Au.stiii 
and tlic oHicers of both expeditions that w'orc there. 

43r). Admiral Fansitauw .—Did you form any opinion of Sir John Franklin 
having (jiiittcd his winter quarters liastily ? 

daptain Ommainwtp —1 have often thought of it. The number of things 
left there induced me to think that he left hastily or intended to return home. 

43(). Admiral Fanahawr ,—Do you know the number of coal bags found tlicre ? 

Captain » ; but 1 think naval oHicers prosecuting would not 

have left such things there. I would not have left so many things behind. 

-137. AdmiraUFanshawr.— Xl appears, on reference to the journals, that 
your exploring parties sulfered Jnoro from frost-lntes than either Lieutenant 
AI‘(3intock’s or Captain Penny’s. Can you assign any reason for that ? 

Captain. Ommnnnmf .—The temperature was lower; we liad worse w’Cfither, 
more wind; we were a longer time confined to our tents ; lor two or three 
days at a time I could not sliow my lace outside the tent. 

1.38. Admiral FanAtnwe. —M'as there any ditlerenec of clothing ? 

Cnptahi Ommanney, —No, the clothing >vas the same. 

439- Sir F. Parry »—In Captain Austin's iiislructions from the Admiralty 
their Lordships -dcslixi that he will render to Captain Penny any aid and assist¬ 
ance in his powTr, so far as he may he able to do so without risk of crippling 
the resources of the vesstfls under bis own (‘oinmand. Arc you of opinion that 
Captain Austin fully complied with those instructions ? 

Captain. Ommaumy .—Most iiilly. 

410. Sir F. Parry ,—Having had some experience of steam vessels in the 
navigation of the ice, is it your opinion that thejt alford an opportunity of 
])rolorigiiig the season of navigation in those seas comparatively with sailing 
vessels ? 

Captain, Ommanney, —No, not if all seasons were like the autumn of 1850. 

411. Sir F, Parry, —Why arc you of that opinion V 

Captain Ommannta/.— X was on hoard the “ Intrepid ’ on one occasion when the 
engine.'^ brought up, and on iiiquiry being made it was found that the injection 
cocks were eluiked by an aceumuialioii of ice in them. I w’as sent down to 
look tmvards (^ape Walker, engines were going at full speed with all 

sail s(*t, which would have ])ropelled the vessel in open w'atcr seven or eight 
knots an hour. Our w'liy w'as almosr stopped by this young ice. forming on 
the surface of the wfiter. 

142. Sir F. Parry ,—About what thickness might that young icc be, when 
you wore stopped on that occasion ? 

Captain Ommanney ,—Not more than six inches. 

143. Sir E, Parry .—Do you know^ what was about the temperature of 
tlie atmosphere at that time ? 

Captain Ommanney, —About fifteen above zero. 

444. Captain Beechey, —The icc that impeded your progress on that occasion, 
—was it icc or sludge i 

Captain Ommainuiy ,—Sludge, not more than six inches thick. 

445. Captain Beechey ,—How low down were your injection cocks ? 

Captain Ommanney, —About six feet bclow^ the surface of the w'atcr. They 

were choked up. 

446. Sir F. Parry ,—^J'hcn, Captain Ommanney, you are distinctly of opinion 
that the season of navigation in these seas is not likely to be prolonged by the 
use of steam vessels ? 

Captain Ommanney, —Certainly not. Another reason is, that if you could 
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use steam vessels, still the men could not he exposed to the severity of the 
climate. The hawsers could not be used. 'I'hcy liecome undef such circum¬ 
stances as stiff os bars of iron. 


17 . Cajttfiin Bcechey. —On the 11 th af Augufit a letter was delivered to 
)tain Austin by Captain Penny in the cabin of the “Lady Franklin," in 


417 

Capti .... . . 

which he says, “and I can only judge when I sec Wellington Channel what 
course 1 shall thfn pursue.” You had overheard the jircvious conversation 
between Captain Penny and Captain Austin. What, in your opinion, did 
that expression refer to ? 

Captain Ommanney. —I icmemhcr a letter being given to Captain Austin 
which w’as not considered an answer to the question Captain Austin had put, 
and it ^vas returned to Captain Penny. The letter was read at the time; 
but there was nothing in it that made an impression on my mind. 


The letter which appears in the Evidence, page 35, was then put in, 

and read. 


448. /SV/’ Cr. Back —Was that the letter you heard read? 

Captain Ommanmaj. —Yes. llierc was nothing in it that impressed my 
mind, except that it was not a distinct answer. ^ 

449 . Captain Bevchey, —Arc you of opinion that at that time Captain Penny 
entertained any opinions in regard to that strait which he wottld liave expressed 
under different circumstances ? 

Captain Ommanney. — 1 do not understand what other circumstances there 
could be, because Captain Austin was fre(jucntly asking him lor his opinions. 

450. Captain Bcechey. —It is implied in that letter that Captain Penny 
delivered an opinion which was not his real opinion. Do you liclicve that 
Captain Penny had any reserved opinion ? 

Captain Ommanney. —No, I do not, because his answer to Captain x\ustin s 
inquiry was so very decided. 

451. Captain Bcechnj, —He says, “When I sec Wellington Channel I shall 
he able to judge wlmt course I shall pursue.” It is implied hy Captain 
Penny that he had expressed some opinions to Captain Aii.stin whicli ^\■ere not 
fjgrecahle to him. Do you know anything of it? 

Captain Ommanmy.~-^o. 

152. Captain Beecliry .— lie had not expressed then in your iiearing any 
opinion to Captain Austin as to tlic advisability of going up Wellington 
Channel ? 

Captain Ommnnncy .—Tii the evening I accompanied Captain Austin to 
Captain I*cnny’s for a reply, which Captain lY'nny seemed disinclined to give. 
Captain Austin remonstrated, and after some discussion Captain Penny agreed 
to give it. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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f^'iftli YA///. (htohcr 31, J 851. 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.H., M.P., Chiiirnian, 
Bear-Admiral Arthur Fansbawc, C.B., 
(Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

(Japtaiii E. W. Bcccbcy, * 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fegen, Secretary. * 


llEAR-ADMIBAJ. SJH JOHN ROSS called. 

45S. Chainnau.— A believe you wintered at the same spot as Captain 
I'enny’s expedition ? 

Sit' Jtthit Ross. —Yes. 

Cluiirititni. —And you liml a ix-rsoual knowlcdijo of everything that 
occurred during llic winter and spring to the expedition ? 

Sir John Jtoss _(Certainly. 

■15r». (ihiiiniion. —Wlieii did you first hear of the discovery of the open 
water to the north of We'lliiigtoii Strait in IVlay 1851 it 

Sir John Itoss. —It was on the 2il of June 1851. I have here Captain 
Penny’s letter giving me the inf<)rntation. 

1.56. ('hnirman .— M’as.it not in May %vhen the opt'ii water was discovered? 

Sir John Itoss. —Captain Penny's lettei' is daU'd the 2d of June. He 
mentioned the eircunistance heforc that. I think it must have Iwen about 
the last of May. 

457. Chairmnn. —When did you hear of liis subsequent proceedings,—when 
lie took the boat and l.aunehed into the open water ? 

Sir John Ross .—It must have been in the first week of July. 

458. Chairman. —What was the impressiun ou your mind at the time, as to 
the state of that open water? Did it appear to you from what you heard, that 
it was an open luid navig.'ihle sea, and that there was any probability that Sir 
.John Franklin passed th.-it way ? 

Sir John Ross .—No. 

4 . 59 . Chairman. —State your reasons 'i 

Sir John Ross. —Other water of the same description was found in another 
part, occasioned by the rapidity of the tide coming into these great channels. 

460. Chairman.—Mo you consider that Captain Austin would have liecn 
justified in continuing tlic c.\pcdition in the hope of penetrating the water .so 
discovered ? 

Sir John iioss.—Certainly not. Captain Austin and Captain Penny were 
both right in coming home; there was no chance of doing any good at that 
time. 

461. Chairman _Con vou give the Committee any information on the 

subject of that report' of tte loss and murder of the crew of Sir John Franklin’s 
.ships that you received from Adam Be^ 7 

Sir tjbhn Ross. — I did not consider it to be true after Peterson had contra- 
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dieted it; but atter Beck had been discharged, and swore that it was true, aud 
l)ciug authorized by the Resident at Godhavn to say- that hc^lieved it, I 
believe it to be true also. 

462. Chairman.~~Do you continue to*bclievc it to be true, that that occur- 

rence took place ? ^ 

Sir .Tolm Ross. —Most certainly I do. 

463. Chairman.—lj\)on the faith of what Adhni Beck has said.? 

Sir John Ross. —Yes. 

464. Chairman. —Were j'ou present when the examination took place by 
Captain Austin and the officers of his expedition ? 

Sir John Ross _I was not present then. * 

46.5. Chairman, —Arc you aware of what passed at that time ? 

Sir John Ross. —Perfectly. 

466. Chairman.—AuA you arc aware that they (Ckptain Austin and his 
officers) arc of an EiBtircly diderent opinion ? 

Sir .John Ross. —Yes, and that they all believe that Adam Beck had been 
telling a story. .1 believed so at the time, and I wrote home to that clfect. 
1 believed that he was not telling the truth until he was sworn. When he 
came home, he came and voluntarily made his depositions. The Resident at 
Godhavn informc<i me that this man was bom in Greenland, had been 
brought up to the Christian religion by the missionaries, that he had never 
known a man under these circumstances speaking falsely, and that he believed 
every wonl he said was tmc. Speaking of Peterson, Captain Humble, of 
a Danish ship, said he had written to his wife, stating hat he had made :m 
excellent bargsiin with Captain Penny; that he would winter in some snug 
place; that he Avould have plenty of money to get himself gmfhis wife home to 
(’openhagen, and desired his wife to sell his things to eiiaole him to go. In 
another letter, cither by himself or his wile to her sister, who is married to one 
of the mates, a hope was expressed that Peterson would go to England, because 
the Government wopld be obliged to pay him two winters instead of one, and 
tliat he would come out, with Captain Penny next year and be able to go to 
(Jopcuhagen. I asked trie Resident about Peterson. He said he was a man who 
was dissatisfied with his situation, and said that he did nut care whether the 
Government gave him leave or not, because he wouhl go back to Copenhagen. 

167 . Chairman. —Did 3 ’ou bring home any depositions of Adam Beck ? 

Sir John Ross —Yes ; I brought home his de|)ositions, :ind sent them to the 
Hudson’s Hay Company, who sent them to Copenhagen to he tran.slatcd. 
There is every I'casun to believe they will be returned in the course of a 
month. 1 know that the depositions v^rc to be sent for translation to persons 
in Copenhagen well qualTficd to perform the duty. 

468. Chairman. —Have' you anything further to communicate that you 
think interesting on the subject of the search for Sir John Erankliu ? 

Sir John Ross. —I consider it will be of no use going into the Wellington 
Channel until there has Ixsen a favourable winter previously. The navigation 
of the Arctic seas mainly depends upon the previous winter, which has not 
lieen duly thought of by Arctic navigators. Unless there is a mild winter 
this year it will Iw quite useless to go out there. Captain Austin towed 
my vc.ssel to the mouth of Wellington Channel. 1 wtent up and saw the barrier 
of icc. It was just as it was the year before, and it will remain there until 
there is a mild season to melt it. The great mistake, in my opinion, is, 
that they have not sufficiently studied the previous winter. When I went 
last (expedition of 1829), my only object in proceeding after the meeting of 
the store ships was on account of my letters from Sweden and Denmark having 
assured me that there never had lieen so mild a winter. When 1 went to 
Hohtcinberg, the clergyman, who had been resident there twenty years, told 
me he had kept a comparative account of the temperature, and Iqund that 
when it was mild in Baffin’s Bay it was mild in Denmark, and that when it 
was severe at Baffin’s Bay it was severe in Denmark. Ha added . that it would 
depend upon the previous winter what success we should have in Baffiu’s BaV. 
1 think, therefore, that in all such expeditions it is highly advisable,—abwhitely 
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necessary indeed,—to consult the previous winter* I have been fourteen times 
frozen up, and -1 have examined the records of Sweden, Russia, and Denmark. 
I have invariably found that when there is a mild winter in these parts there 
is the same mild \vintcr in the parallel, latitudes"throughout the globe. With 
respect to Adam Bcck*s report, that is a thing very easily ascertained any 
year, for an expedition might sail in jiunc and be back in October. 

*169. Climnnan, —Wluit uicf^ires would you take to ascertain the truth or 
fiilschood of Adam Deck’s relation ? 

Sir John Ro,ss. —I should send an expedition consisting of two small vessels 
with a steamer in the month of June, which might ascertain it and return in 
tlic month of October. '^IJjbis might be done any year. 

470. Chairman. —But to whom would you apply for information ? 

Sir John Itoss. —I would carry an interpreter with me- It is absolutely 
necessary that some person should go who understands the Danish language, 
for the way in which they speak to irrccnlanders is in Danish, and then they 
answer in the language of Greenland, I used to speak to my interjireter in 
Danish, and I believe 1 am the only officer in the navy who’fepcaks Danish. 

47 1 - Chairman. —Do you think tlie best way would be to appW to tlu‘ 
Danish governor at Disco ? 

Sir John Ross. —Yes \ for an order to send some person with an expedition 
to determine that question, and the Danish Government should be applied to. 

47 ‘J. Chairman _Yon think that when the translation is received in England 

it will throw considerable additional light upon the subject ? 

Sir John Ross. —Yes, I do think so, most certainly. 

473. Chairman. —Did you. understand that Captain Penny had urged 
Cuptuiu Austin to persevere in an endeavour to go up through Wellington 
Strait in 1851 , with a view to continue the search after Sir John Franklin’s 
expeditioii? 

Sir John Ross. —I tlid not. 

474. Chttirtnaii^ —Do you think you should have knoiffn if Captain Penny 
had so urged (’aptain Austin? 

Sir John Ross. —I think I should have known it. What Captain Penny" 
said to me was, that if the icc broke up in the channel, that he could do a 
great deal with a steamer; but it was conditionally, if the ice broke up ; and he 
once mentioned that if this was the case, lie wOuld apply for a steamer to 
assist him, but he did not say that it was to Captain Austin he would apply. 
To apply to Captain Austin would have been absurd, for none of his officers 
could do duty under Captain Penny. It was quite evident then that there was 
no probability of a steamer, or anything else, getting up Wellington Channel. 
I went up after Captain Austin cast me off, ami sjRw the barrier that had 
been there all the year before, and there is no doubt that it i.s there now. 

475. Captain lipecluaj. —You are aivinc that Ca])taiii Penny reported the 
discovery of a large space of open wa^cr in the Queen s Channel, and that 
he had^not gone to the extent of the open water or examined the shores 
around it, except those which bordered on tlie south-east part of it. Taking 
this state of things into your consideration, is it your opinion that the 
examination of the lurther part of the strait was necessary ? 

Sir John Ross. —It was unnecessary. 

476. Captain Beecluy. —Will you allow me to ask you what was the 
character of the barrier of ice in the Wellington Strait, whether it was old 
ice or not ? 

Sir John Ross. —I should say it was three ycai*s old. 

477 - Captain Beechey. —You said, that on sending out an expedition to that 
part, they had not sufficiently considered the importance of a mild previous 
winter. Whom do you mean by they f 

Sir Joh?i Ross .—I mean the officers whom Government consulted. 

478 . Captain Beechey. —^Then what means would you take of ascertaining 
if there had been a mild winter? 

* Sir John jRoff .—-1 should ascertain it by sending to Denmark and Sweden. 
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479* Captain Then two or tlircc years must elapse before an 

expedition could reach ? 

Sir John Ross. —Oh no; it could reach the same year. 

480. Captain Jievvhtnf _Then you irfeaii to say you would be guided by the 

winter in Denmark ? ^ 

Sir John Jtoss. —Yes, certainly, by tlie previous winter at that place. 

481. Sir E. Par rtf. —Will you state what^ you know about the piece of 
wood and the piece of tin, said to Inive been found by Adam Beck on the 
shore of the harbour in which Sir John Franklin’s cxj)cdition is supposed to 
have wintered? 

Sir John -Adam Beck found that piece two days after the other shij).-; 

liad left the bay. '^i'he piece of wood was four f(‘et nine inches long, and 
three inches by four scjuare. On the top it had been cut with a saw, and in 
that was a ])iece of tin. I saw that piece of tin. .\dani Beck was carrying 
it along*, A\hen the tin dropped out and sunk into the snow which was very 
deep at the* time; it could not afterwards be found. The unm has vsworn that 
on this piece of tin was “ September 1846.” 

482. Captain lierchrif.-^lYn] Funderstand you to say you saw the tin? 

Sir John Ross. —Yes, J .saw liirn hringing the tin along* with iiiy spyglass. 
1 was about a (juarter of a mile away. This was on the. north-east side of Union 
Bay, I considered it to be a meridian mark. Tlierc was a eairn that it hwd 
fallen from. 

4S3, Sir E. J^an'fj. —Will you point out where 3 ‘ou were w the. sjiyglass 
when you saw it ? 

Sir John Ross, I was fast to the ice in the place have marked on tin* 
chart. 

481. Sir E. yVrr//.- -Can Adam Beck read Fiiiglish well ? 

Sir John Rim.- —Yes, he can read it perfectly wtII, and write i(. 

485* Chairman. —'^riieai what date did Adam Beck assign for the loss of 
Sir John Franklin\s*?ihips ? 

Sir tJohn Ross, —lie .said it w'as in the winter; he conld not say tin* month ; 
they have no names (or months. 

480. Sir (jlrori;t! Ihtck .— Did he say what part of the winter? 

Sir John —No; 1 do not Ihiiik that w iis asked him. 

4.S7- (Jhairmav. —Do you consider that the search alli'r records in tin* 
Avintcring* place of the Frebus and Terror in was so complete, that 

there is no ]»robahility of any records deposited i.hcre having* been overlooked 
or led behind ? 

Sir John Ross, —That, is possil)lc but not ]jrol)ablc. There is a tin con¬ 
taining some lines of poclrv that I led on the top of the hill above Leopold 
Harbour, and altbougli a hundred men have been there since it lia.s never 
been found, and it is there yet. Almost all the ships coni))anies of tlie 
Investigator and Fnterpri.se have been there, and have never found it- 

488. Chairman. —Do you consider that Cape llilcy was also .sufficiently 
.searched for records or anything else that might have been left behind? 

Sir John Rass. — Yca, I think a very strict .search was made. There was a 
eairn, but there was notliiiig iu it.. 

489- Chairman. — Do you think the. eairn consisting of tin canisters on 
Becchey Island Avas suffieiently searched ? 

Sir John Ross. —Yes, I think so. I conceive that there having been no 
records left may lie couifidered a proof that Sir John Franklin had given up all 
hope of proceeding further, had dcteriniued on proceeding home, and was lost. 
1 think he AYa.s lost by getting into packed ice as Sir James Boss got into. 
That is one reason Avhy I think Adam Bcck*s story probable. I agreed with 
Sir John Franklin before he went away that if he advanced he was to leave 
notices where he Avas going, and to make deposits. I did not require that the 
Government should make these deposits, but that Sir John Franklin should 
make them out of his own resources, as I did. I said to him, ‘‘ I shall most 
likely be the person to come out for you if you are missed, so that we -will 
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understand thnt you are to leave deposits at Cornwallis Island and Melville 
Island. State whut your intentions are. If you do not leave anything I 'shall 
conclude that you arc returning botn& and that you consider it woidd be of no 
use to leave notices.” * 


aiit 


490 . Chairman .—Did Adam say anything about the time the ships 

.^vere lost ? * . 

Sir John lioss .—He said, upon his examination, he would be prepared to 
produce articles belonging to the vessels which would prove them to be Govern¬ 
ment ships, and that he was ready to go with the Government expedition. 
He is at present living at Holsteinberg on the western coast of Grccoland. I 
should add that the class of persons to wliom he belongs arc pciiectly insane 
when drunk. 


491 - Chairmnn .—Do you think there is a reasonable probability of Adam 
Beck being found to fulfil his promises by any expedition that may be sent next 
year ? 

Sir John lloss.’^lSio doubt he would be found at Holsteinberg if sent for. 

492 . Chairman .—Do you know whether Captain Austin provided Captain 
Penn^'^ with every assistance in his power consistently with tlic safety of his 
own expedition ? 

Sir John Rons .—I think he did. 


493- Admiral Fansha?re. —Do you know to what extent Sir John Prank- 
lin’s exploring parties had gone in any direction from their wintering quarters ? 

Sir John Ros^s. —I think they were traced up the Wellington Channel 
about thirty miles. They were upon .sledges. 

494 . Sir Georfre Bach.-^On which side? 

Sir John Ross. —On the cast side of the Wellington Stnoit. 

Chairman^ —Have you made any report of your proceedings ? 

Sir John Ross. —Yes, to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

4 - 

49 O. Chainnan. —Will you furnish the Committee with copy of it ? 

Sir John Ross. —T\m Hudsons Bay Company have already liirnishcd the 
Admiralty Avitli it. 

497 . Sir Goor^c Back. —Prom your experience in the Arctic seas do you 
think it likely tliat sufficient provision could be ohtJiiiicd, in any case, to 
.support such a party aa Sir John Pranklin’s, more particular!}' in the neigh- 
bonrhood^of the Wellington Strait and Channel ? 

Sir John Ross. —Most certainly not. 

49 s. Sir li. Farrii. —Did you make |P.ny observations by which you could 
ascertain which way the flood tide probably came ? ^ 

Sir John Ross. —Wc made no observations of that kind up the Wellington 
Channel. 

499* Captain Beechetj. —May I ask whether you found the tides to be 
much afTected by Ihc wind ? 

Sir John Ross. —There was a regular tide no doubt, but that tide was 
accelerated or retarded by the action of the wind. 

500. Admiral Fanshmro .—During your experience in the navigation of these 
seas did you generally find the leads open on the eastern and northern shores of 
channels first ? 

Sir John Ross _Yes, generally on the eastern shores, and upon tlie uort)i 

side of Baffin’s Bay particularly, 

’^501. Sir £1. Parry. —Did you receive from Captain Aurtin every assistance 
you required consistently with his own resources and the safety of his own 
expedition? ^ • 

Sir John Ross. —I certainly did. 

502. Chairman.^Do you think that everything that was possible was 
done by the joint expeditions ? 

Sir John thinlk that everything that could ,be done in that season 

was done, ... 


R 
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503; Chairman. —Do you think that anything was left undone ? 

Sir John Roan. —Nothing. I think (Captain Penny and Captain Austin 

were quite justitied in coining home. 

504. Chairman .^you tliink tliat during the time they continued the 
search, they did all they could ? 

Sir John Ross .—1 tliiiik th(‘y did everything that men could do. 

CAPITA IN OMMANNEY recalled: Exaininatiou continued. 

505. Captain Bfrrhe //.—WiHi reference to my question 452. yesterday, which 
w'as, “ ('aptain Penny did not express in your hearing any opinion to Captain 
Austin as to the advisaliility of going up WL'lliiigton Channel.” What is 
your answer to that ? 

Captain Ontmanruyp —I never heard any. 

50(>. Captain Jivcrhvp .—In Captain Austins letter of the 1 Ith of August 
1850 mention is made of sonic reports on the authority of Adam Beck. Do 
you believe in IhiMii ? 

Captain (fnnnannnp -^o. 1 was pres:ent during the Iriinsaetion at Cape 

Yoik and Wolatenholme Sound in August 1850, and was satisfied the report 
was untrue. Relerring 1o my letter sent to the Admiralty, 1 said “ ] 
“ abstained from making any ndereiiei* to the story raised by Sir John 
“ Boss’s interpreter, as I eonsidrrixl that lh<‘ matter had been completely 
“ placed at rest after my subsequent examination of the natives with Captain 
“ York and Penny on the 14rh, of whieli you W(‘re informed, and more par- 
“ ticularly finding that the* “ North Star” had wintered amongst. tlie.<c people 
“ without Iieariiig of the eireumstance ; Imt 1 did not put any faith in the 
“ report itself. I was with Captain Penny, and we investigated it very ('lo.sely,” 

507. Sir f/Vnrgc /T?m7r. -'rhen you do juit lielieve Adam Beck's story ? 

Captain Onunannvif. —No, 1 do not T have a native BsrjiunKUix witli me, 
who will be able to give some infiirmation upon the subject, and his (‘videuce 
will b(‘ interpreted, as he is one of* the ’party wiili whom 1 coiiimimicated at. 
(^■lJ)e York when Peek was pre.'-enf. 

50.S. Sir K. Parra .—What is the age (>f the Esquimaux you havt' brought 
Jiomo? 

(Japtain Ootmannn/.- -lie is ninc'teen or twcuiv years of*age. 

.50{). Sir l‘\ Panp . Is he an iiiiclligeiit young man ? 

Captain (Jnnnannn/. -Yes, we all lielieve so. lie is ii. person of observation, 
and is very tiuiel. 

510. Captain Rn chet /—You eondiieled an e.xploring party to the south-west, 

believe ? What were the limits of your journey 

Captain Ommannejif .— I eommaiulcd the division of sledges which proceeded 
to examine the coasts to the southward and westward of Cape Walker, and I 
Avas absent sixty days under great jirivations. Imoui our iviuter quarters we 
went to (’ape Walker across the ice, ajid thence I traced the coast to the 
west and south-west until I came to the gulf at the uortli-west extreme in 
73" 5' north, and longitude IOJ"'.55' W. When I crossed this 1 could not see 
the bottom of the gulV. I considered it my duty to ascertain what it Avas, and 
1 found that it terminated in tlie gulf. On my return I made the circuit of 
this deep gulf which I had crossed the neck of on my outward journey. 

511. Captain Ihajchep .—What was the state of the ice generally along that 
shore ? 

Captain Owmannnj .—It Avas very lieavy fixed ice ; I considered a gr(^t 
portion of it had been fixed several years. Some pieces whicli pressed upon 
eoa.st must have been forty fe(‘t thick. 

512. Captain Barhnj .— Did you search minutely every part of the coast 
for traces of Sir John Franklin ? 

Captain (Jmviannnj. —Moat minutely. 

513. Captain BetTheip —And is it your opinion, after your senTch, that Sir 
John Franklin did not pass that way ? 

Captain Ommannefp — f do not think he passed that way. 
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r)14. Captnin Beechetj .—Have you stated ia your report every tiling that 
would be usetul in a iiirthor scareli, if dc\Kirable to renew it ? 

(Jftptrrin Ommaiuu\ij. —Yes, I believe I have told all. 

filO. Af/miral /fhnshnwe —How many days longer do you consider your 
exploring party could have continued their labours under similar i)rivations and 
(lidiciiUics ? 

Crtpfaui Onumnuiey .—Ten or twenty days longer. 

oK). Admiral Fanshawv ..—Had the provisions and fuel you took with you 
been expended could you have found other means of maintaining life ? 

Captain Ommanncij ,—None wlintover. 


Capi, Ommannep 
31st Oct. 1851. 


^17• Admiral Fanshaum —You have expressed to us one ol‘two opinions 
yon liave formed that Sir .lohri I’l’ankliifs expedition may have piisse(> thi’ongh 
the Wellington Straits to the nortli-west. Supposing that to have been the 
case, do you now, from your i^xperionee in the I\)lar seas and in Arctic naviga¬ 
tion, consider that if these people (Sir John Franklin s) had been obliged to 
(]nit tlieir ships, any of them ca)uld b(‘ now .alive in those regiems looking for 
leseiic 

Captain Ommannmj —Not one of them. I do not believa* any of tliem 
could be alive. 


Captain Beecltmj .— fn your excursion from the ships to your south¬ 
western extreme did you see any tracks df animals ? 

Captain Ommaitnmf .—1 saw traces of rein-deer at about y N., and some 
dowji at tlic bottom of the gulf. 

>S7V (Mforpa Bark ,—Under these circumstances, you could not have 
procured food ? 

Captain (Jmmantfcf /.—(Vrtainly not. I only shot three brace of ptarmigan 
during the wliole sixty days. I (iul not even see i iic track of a bear along 
the wliok of the coast which 1 trav<ill(*d.--a ])roof the absena -f animal 
,!ifc. 

.'>20. Sir K, Pitrrjf —What was tIk iiatim*. of tlic land you discovered to 
the southward of Cape Walker? 

Cfij)fain. Ommanncj/, —Ai ('ape Walker the land is high, with precipitous 
clilV-,. Froecediijg south-west by west it declines and becomes very low. 
"J1ie whole of tliis land is ol‘ the same ebaraeter, witli shingle spits extending 
out into the sea. 

r>2l. Chairman .You an.^ liilly conversant witli the proceedings of tlic 

expeditions, not only of yoiiv own, but of Captain Penny s. What I wish 
to ask yon in eonelusion is, ^^hether every thing was done by both expeditions 
that (’oiild be done, and whether anything was omitted that could be iiccom- 
plisli(‘d in furtheranee of their instructions? 

Captain Ommannvif ,— I'Voin all tlu. circumstances, and from the position in 
which wc Averc; obliged to winter, I consider that more was done than the 
most sanguine of us ever anticipate!'. Belbrc setting out travelling, the 
opinion was that any one going 200 miles in a direct line lioni the ship, or 
stopping out forty days, would be as much as any human beings could do. 
There was nothing omitted that could hav(i been accomplished. 

.')22. Sir F. Parrj /.—Do you think Captain Austin and Captain Penny 
wtre fully justitied in coming iiome this autumn ? 

Captain Ommaniuaj .—Fully juslitied. 

.^>2lk Captain Bcechm /,—If Captain Penny had thought the Queen's Channel 
ought to have been further (examined, taking into your Ctinsidcration the 
provisions and the steam vessel left by Sir James Ross at Leopold Island, 
cculd he have waited longer than he did at tlic entrance of Wellington 
Channel to await any change that might have tak(m pl.-iee in the ice, to 
prosecute the search he states he..was so anxious tor? 

Captain Oinmnnnet /.—From all I know of his resources I tliink he could 
have remained out if he had wished and determined to do .so. T am not 
.aware of what his resources were, further than having heard that liis expedi¬ 
tion was supplied for three years. 
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Mr. Pttiuff. 


( JAn'AIN I»KNNY rccnllt-d. 


91 Oct. IS'!!. 


.')24. T/tr. Clifiinii/nt (fit/dmxhifi Oiplain Pt’iiiit/) said,—We told you ycstcr* 
(lay that wc could nc»t allow such lari'c additions to be made to your evidence 
as you bad proposed to insert by way o(‘ correction ; but you are now at 
liberty to explain any pari of vonr (',vid«ice you may wish ? 

ilfiptnin Vomji proceeded as Ibllow^ :—"lo the answer to the (picstioii on 
])agc G, No. (12. beninninj*-, “ Instead of cx'ciliiii^ yourself,” &c., I wish to add 
these woifls, “ JJecause I was too anfiry." I'o the answer to the (jucstion 
No. 70-, coinmencin*:** “ What (pianlity ot‘pro\ isioivs did you consider,” &e., 

1 wish to ^dd, “ 1 Avas ])rovidc(l with no travelliiiir e(|uipincnt by th(^ Admiralty, 

I bad nc*t one pieca* of sjiare wood on board ni\' vessel; every bit of wood 
on board my ex|)e(litioii was MS(‘d nj) in preparing my travellini;- equipment; 
tlureliu'e had that iee not cleared away 1 could have been of no further 
si'rviec^ to tlie seareli by contiiiiiiiii!: there, from the distance Sir Jolin Franklin 
;ni(l his paitv must have been away.” On pafiifc 7 the following ipiestioii 
occurs, No. SO.': “ Was the ice more or less broken in 1801 r” At the com- 
niciicenunt of the answer to the (piestion I wish ihese w’ords to be placed, 

“ I cannot tell.” At page S there is the following (piestion, No. 80,: “ When 
you started to come, home did you (Contemplate asking tor a steamer to 
go out again?” 'The juhlition 1 wish to make lo the answer is, “ On arrriving 
at vVherdeen I mentioned it to Mrs. IVnny.” On ])agc 8 the following 
([Liestioii occurs, No. SG.: “ l.)id you and your oHlcers contemplates going 
out again ?” 'fhe answer J have given emly apidies to my officers. At 

page S is the following (|uestion, No. 87.: “ WJiat made you propose it 

afterwards?” This does not imply that 1 did not think of this before, lor 

f mentioned lo my p('ople, that Ii' we got instructions ainl despatches at 
Disco, w«' should ret urn to the sevirch. I e.xpeclcd Mr. Saundt'rs had 

landed his ]irovisions there for the “ North Star.” hi consccjiieiK'e. of its 
corning on Ihick, and a liHle wind, we parted eoinpimy with the “Sophia,” 
lu! r.()t b(‘ing aware of my intention to eonu' home. (.}i) j)ag(^ s is 

(|Uestion, N(>. 1)2. : “ Do not you think anw ii would have heen lieller to 

gi\e a spceifi(j answer to Caplain Austlifs impiiry 1 wi^h to add to the 
answer already given these words, “ I lail Caplain Austin not been present, 
i should liave given ane-thcr answer. I slionld have said, Most certainly, 
T am very sorry tin* it, I widi further to slalt‘, that when J w.is on hoard 
Captain Austin's ship, 1 laiil my chart beibre him, and e\|dained my ideas, 
that Sir John Franklin liad pursued that route up Wellington (Jhannel. 
At that time, I beg to state that (!!apiaiii (.Imitiaimey was not jnvscnt 
when this conversation took place. I was not long in his eahin, and I 
stated to Captain Austin that 1 rcaiuested a. steamer io go up; of this I 

ha\e no doubt. T.ieuteiiant .\ldrieli, Avho was tbere on a visit, and was 

detained fiir three weeks previously, I;ncw tliar it was inv most iinxi(>us 
desire, if the ehamiel opened, to go ol)() miles further seareli, and that I 
ncv«;r at any lime elianged my (^pinions in referenet^ to Welliiiglon (.'luinncl. 
At page 8 is the tbllowing ([iiestiou, No. {)3: “ Supjiose Captain Austin 
had died, nothing would have been in writing to pass to Jiis second in 
command?” 1 M’ish to add to rny answer that I did not (‘onsidcr the pro¬ 
bability of Captain Austin d>iiig, and I am sorry I gave Admiral Fanshawc 
that ansAver. On page 9 the following (lueslion, iS^o. 105.: “We do n«t 
expect any seientilie matter beyond wliat you have given ns with respect 
to the latitudes; but I may ask yon AvhelluT you did this work yourself 
(mlrrrii/ip; fo a vhnrl trhich was plttct'd on fha hihle)Y' The answer was, 
“ (.'aptaiii Stewart did the great portion ot* it, but I Avas present when it 
Avas done,” I Avisli to add to lliat tluj.se Avoids : “ This must not be under¬ 
stood that I could not make it myself, as tlicir l..()r(iships ha\"c charts of 
my eonstruetion, as have also the wlialers, by wliieb they have run for 
harbours in (hiniberland Strait in a gale ol‘ Aviml.” On page 10 T am asked, 
No. 110.: “ (.'oLild you ha\e stopped Avitb the amount of provisions you bad?” 
'Flic answer I guAc was, “Oh yes.” 1 A\isli lo add these Avoids ; “ We could 
have lived on board our ships, but \vc could have done no goed to the search.” 
On page 10 is the fblloAving question, No. 112.: “How did you pick up 
that (Japtain Austin was coming home,” &c. I Avish to add to my ansAver/ 
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“ When I saw Sir John lloiis taken in tow by Captain Austin, from this 
moment I was determined I should home before liiin, and had great 
cause to be satisfied with the decision, for I had every reason to suppose 
that disrepute would be thrown upon what we luul done, and I told this 
to my oflicers/’ 

iSV/" .tj, Vatnf .—I w’ish to ask some (]U(;stions upon this supplenientarv 
evidence, as it has led us complctt.Iy into another train. 

52/). Sir E. Pnrrj/^ to Cnpttiin Pemuf. —Is the Committee to understand, 
that had your own expedition been supplied with jnorc provisions and other 
necessary resources, you would, on the 12th of yViigust 1851, have remained at 
Wellington Strait, with a vi(nv of walching the ire there, and procc^ing up to 
the north-westward if it ojaaied, so as to risk another winter, under your 
existing instructions ? 

Cnptdin Pennip —Not under my existing instructions. 

526. Sir E, Parry _Supposing you had got into Disco on 3 'our return, and 

had found abiindanco of resources and no fuitlu‘r instructions, what would yon 
have done then ? 

Captain Penvip —I should not have felt justified iii returning to the search 
without furtlu-T insti'uctions. 

527 . Sir K. Parry, —When you leil England on your expedition in 1S5(» 
were you acquainted with the proceedings of the former expedition under the 
orders of Captain Sir James Iloss ? 

Captain Prrunj, —Yes, I was acquainted with tliein. 

52H. Sir li, Parrtf, —Were ^yoii them aware of a considerable depot of pro¬ 
visions and stores having been left by Sir James, iloss at Port .Leopold ? 

Captain Penny .—Yes, I w'as aware of that. 

52i). Sir Jo, Parry — Did it ever occur to joii to make use of these provi¬ 
sions to enable >011 to ])rolong your search ? 

Cfipinin Pntjnj^—\rii ; I have ollcw spoken of this depot of provisions. 

Captain Prjr/uf ronti/iiird as /itifaa-s : During winter the st(?ain launch left by 
Sir .fames Koss w'as frecpiently spoken of,- - that if wc got ( iirly elear, and I had 
been at ship all the lime, and Harrow Strait opened,—wc spoke of the steam 
laiiiudi, if it \Yas possible to put her in order, to niv'' armourer, but he said 
in coiisecjucncc of the machinery being so long exposed it could not be put 
together iu a. wa^' to be made useful. 

5;U), Captain Jicaclaa /,—Did you cxamijie it ? 

Captain Penny. —Xo, I did Jiot examine it ni^'sclf. 

5.H]. Chairman. —Do you recollect that in your journal of the Gth of August, 
before Captain Austin hud joined' you, you used this expression : “ They 
;ire all so very anxious to get home,” (that is, the crews of your vessels,) “ as 
we have now no hope of being of anv use to oiir missing countrj’men, whose 
fate will for ever remain in ob.scnrity ’*? 

Captain Penny. —Yes. T felt convinced that they were so far beyond our 
rc.adi, that with our means we could not reach them,—and the limited instruc¬ 
tions wc had. 

5:J2. Sir K. Parry _Y'oii have stated in your letter to Captain Austin, 

dated the dth of August 185J, that “ the powerful rate the tide runs in the 
channels near the Queen’s Channel, not less than six knots, rentiers it dangerous 
in a boat, much ]nore a ship, unless dear of ice, wliieh from the appearance 
of the icc here will not be dear this season.” How do you reconcile that to 
tlic wish you have expressed to go up that season with a steamer V 

Captain Penny. —When I returned T was very anxious about what more 
could have been done. I thought it was possible this ice might clear away, 
and that if wc could get 5(K) miles further up there might be some further 
traces. I felt that in :i short season of navigalion that could only be accom¬ 
plished with a steamer. Hence in\' anxiety to go up to pilot tlui steamer, 
being acquainted wnth the rapidity of the tides. 1 offered my assistance 
■pilot, because it would be less objectionable than .asking for the. command. 

R 


Mr. Panny. 
31 St Oct ISSl. 
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3Ir, Marshall, 


■ 533. Sir E. Pnrrtj ,—Are wc understand that you altered your opinion 
after you had written this loiter on the Ith of August? 

CnpUiin _ I was still anxious that something more was to be done, 

coiivinecd that Sir John Franklin had pursued that route, and I was anxious 
that we should obtain further traces. 

.0:V1. (UtpUtin Uerrlini .—You sj)oke to your people of the probability of 
returning to pursue the search, providing you got provisions at Disco. When 
did you make that known to the crenv ? 

Capftti/t Prtfittf, — [t was after we left Harrow’s Straits. 

-11^5. Cfiphiin IWi'hvj /.—That is at variance with your amended evidence, in 
which y<HMay that whcji you saw Sir .lohn Ross in low, you determined to be 
home iirst. Will you explain that, and then show how it w^as that you spoke 
to your ]>eople of the probability of retuvning, providing you got provisions at 
Di^eo ? Do you mean that you determinefl to proceed home if t/oii did not 
find ins! met ions nt Disco f 

Cnplnin Pennf/,- -YT's, that w'as it. 

53(). Sir G, liftr/r ,—Did the idea of prosecuting the research for Sir .fohn 
Fianklin occur to you before you returned to Kiigland ? 

Captain /V////y.--Y(;s, it did; it very often occurred to me. 


Mr. .MAKSlIArd, called. 

537- Chairman, —You were Hrst mate on the Lady Franklin, I believe ? 

Mr, Marshall. —^'es. 

o3.S. Chairman, — Be good enough to give us an account of wlial you 
observed in your exploring expedition. Were you out twice or once ? 

Mr. Marshall.- -Oua*. 

r)3{)- ('hainnan. —You were not with (‘a(>tain Pcainy when ho launched 
his boat ? 

Mr. Marshall .— No; Fajdnin IVimy was going up, aiTd I was comiiig 
down. 

510. Chairman. —Did you find any trac(‘S of ihe missing ships? 

Mr. Marshall ,—Wc fi)und no traces, '^riien.’: was a good deal of drift w’ood. 
One piect; was about fifteen teet long and about cigiitc<'n inches round, ft 
wa.'^ quilc wasted. 

541. Chairnmn, — Wbat was tbe dale of your proceeding from I be ship on 
the first iournoy ? 

Mr, Marshall. —We started on the 17th of .April, relumed to ship, and 
then started again on the (ith of May, 

512. Chairman. —Did you fiml any open water wlien you got above 
\\'ellingtoii Strait ? 

Mr. yl/f//-A7/t///.— -Yes, a good deal. 

.51.3. Chairvian. — What sort of open water did you oonsidor it to be? 

Mr. Marshall., —It was clear water as liir as the eye eoiilcl reach, with a small 
portion of i(;o along the shore. From “ (joodsirs and Marshalls farthest” 1 
could see to tlu' riortlnvard as far as my eye could r(?acli. 

.541. Chairman, —Ilow many islands did you discover there? 

Mr. Marshall —T could not tdl how many, but there were manj^ islands 
there. We took it at first for one island, becaiuse it w'as at such a distance. 

515. Chairman. —Do you consi<ler this chart to be correct, as far as your 
knowl(?dge and observation go? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes. 

54(). Chairman. —By what route did you return? 

Mr. Marslwll. —We retiirncd by the same route, following the western shore, 
by Cornwallis Island. 

547. Chairman. —Was that the only land journey you made ? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes, it was. 
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548 . CAcfirmon.—When was it you saw Wellington Strait last, the north end 

of it? 

Mr> Marshall. —On the 1 st of June. 

549 . CAa/rwiaw.—What was your opinion of the state and character of the 
icc in the strait itself? Did you think it fast ice, likely to remain in the 
channel, or that it might come away with a strong breeze from the norlhward ? 

Mr. Marshall. —I believe the whole of it was one years icc. 

550. Chairmnn. —You had an opportunity of looking at tht‘ whole of it on 
the west side ? 

Mr. MarshalL —Not any further than through the cracks, just to see the 
thickness. ^ 

551. Chairman. —What did you think the probable thickness ? 

Mr. Marshnll. —Not more than four and a half or five feet. 

552. Chairman. —Have you been much accustomed to ice ? 

Mr* Marshall.^ —Yes. 

553. Chairman. —How many voyages Iiav(? you made ? 

Mr. Marshall. —Thirty-one to tliat country. 

554. Sir E. Parrjf. —And in command of ships ? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes; 1 commanded a ship one time. 

555. Chairmnn.—Give the Committee your opinion of the ice which 
prevented navigation through that strait. Do you think that it is a barrier that 
remains three, or four years, or is it oik* that opens every year ? 

Mr. Marshftll. —1 look upon it that it is not open every year, but at stated 
seasons ; it is pr(*ssed into JJarrow’s Straits by strong northerly winds. 

Clif^ir^nf^fl.■-~^)o you eonsidcr that the W'ellington Strait was navi* 
uable in 1S5() ? 

Mr. MarshalL —Yes ; in the latter part I consider it was navigable. 

557 . Chairman.^Yow think all the icc came out of that year? 

Mr. Miirshttll .—Yes ; T am ijuite certain of it. 

55^. ^S7>* E. Parry. —What! after the navigable season closed did the ice 
come out ? 

Mr. I\farshall .—Yes. 

559 . i'hainnan —But would it have been possible tor any vessel to go up? 
Afr. Alarshnll. —Nothing but steam would go up when there were liglit 
winds. Sailing vessels wouhl be of no use. 

oGO. Chairmnn. —All the vessels must have been ilSready blocked up in the 
iec iKifore the strait broke up, consequently neither expedition could have gone 
up the strait again at that time ? 

Mr. AlurshalL —Yes, that is right. 

.5(il. Sir G. Back. -LHhen for any i.vailabic purpose of navigation the 
opening was of no use? 

Mr. Marshall. —No, of no use whatever. 

. 562 . CJiairman. — Do you think there was any appearance of the icc coming 
away wlieii 3 011 letl the strait on the 12tli of August 18.51 ? 

Mr. MarshalL —Well, 1 could not say, Ibr I did not see the ice for about 
live weeks before that. 

56:3. Sir G. -Was there much floe ice at the entrance to Wellington 

Channel ? 

Mr. Marshall. —It was all floc- 

664. Sir O. Bach. —What was the size of the icc at the largest floe 
in 1850? 

Mr. Marshall .—It was a floe piece as far as the eye could reach, from 
side to side. 

565. Sir E. Parry. —What breadth of icc do you think remained in Wel¬ 
lington Channel when you left in 1850 ? 

* Mr. MarshalL —Not more than fifty miles. 

R 4 


Mr. MarshaU. 
.SIst Oct. 1851. 
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56(). »SVV E. Pt/nji _But you could not see w'ater over thiit ? 

3lr. MnrslialL —(ill yes ; it was very laud. 

.')G7. Sir K. Parrij, —I'Vom wliat point of land did you sec it ? 

^^r. MarKliall .—I did not sec it myself. 

Admiral Faiishftwc .—What do you consider was the height of the 
land at the /iirthcst point ? 

jllr. Marshall .— hroiii r)()0 to (iOOlcct. 

TitiJ). Admiral P'an.daurt -.—How f!ir do yon think you saw the open water? 

Mr. Marshnll .—I think 1 saw sixty miles from that height. 

• • *" *■ 

r> 70 . /I^iiral Fnnalunve .—Do yon think you s:iw the two islands marked 
Harrow aim l^urkcr fslands in the chart ? 

Mr, Marshall .—I might hnw seen them, but I did not know them from the 
body of hind. I t^aw l;md as far as my eye could see in that direction. 

ri 71 . Admiral Fanslttiwe ,— Did you keep an}' register of the state of the 
temperature ? 

Mr. i\IarshalL —Yes; it was kept on board tlie Sophia. 

r)7ii. Admiral Faasliaar .—lint in your journey.-! had you a thermometer? 

Mr, Marshall, —Dr. tJoodsir liad one. 

5715. Admiral Fanshaa r .— Do you know on the day you turned back from 
Marshall’s farthest point >vlnit was the stale of the temperature? 

Mr. Marshall, —T^o ; but it was very warm. 

574 . Admiral Faashawe .—Wliat was the date ? 

Mr, Marshall .—The l.^t of June. 

575 . ^SVr G. liark —Did you see any birds ? 

Mr, Marshall, —Yes, ducks and some others. 

571). Sir a, Bark .Any animals ? 

Mr, i’l/r^/'.sV/r///.—Two days I had the opportunity of seeing reimdeer. 1 saw 
'20 on tlie iir.'^t day^ and 10 on the second. 

577- Sir (i. Hark.-- -('oiild you have got within shot of them ? 

Mr, Marshall _Oh yes. 

57c^. Admiral FansUawv .— Do \'ou consider from your oaservatlon that 
there is a free; ehannel to ihe north-^vest ? 

Mr. Mar.shall .—'That 1 eaii hardly answer, but from w’liit I know I think 
tluTO is. 

579- Admiral Fanshafrr .— Have you ever been employed in steam vessels ? 

Mr. Marshall. —No, abvays in sailing ves^^els. 

5SO. (jfj)f.aia Jirrrhrjj.-- Jw the strait wliere you have been, Queen Viclom 
Cliamiel, the tides are of interest. Did you take notice of the tides in that 
ehannel ? 

Mr, Mursladl. —Yes, but I paid no particular attention to them, only just 
sullieii'iit to ascerliiin wliieh way tliey were going. 

5.SI. (kipfain Berrhrjj .—Was there a vise and fall of the water? 

Mr, Mar.^hall —Yes, between five and si\ feet. 

5v^a. Captain lirrrhrj/.- -- At \\hi\t time of'the moon was it, near the spring or 
otherwise ? 

Mr, Marshall —Dr. (loodsir will answer that question. 

585. (Uiplain —Did you notice any stream in the channel ? 

Mr, Marshall, —Ych, the stream went westward. 

581. Captain Bevchtaj .—Did it run fast or slow^? 

il/r. Marshall ,—Three or four knots. 

585. Captain Becchrt /,—When the water ?ras mmg, which way did the 
stream run ? • 

7!/r. Marshall —I tliiuk it came /) o?n thr mstward; but I cannot positively^ 
sav- 
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586- Captain Beechey .— Are you tolerably confident of that? 

Mr. Marshall. — Yes, I think so. 

587- Captain Beechey — Did you notice whether one stream ran longer than 
the other ? 

Mr. Marshall.—1 consider that the water ran longer to the westward, tide 
and half tide. 

588. Captain Beechey .— From what point did you make your observations ? 

Mr. MarskalL — From “ Goodsir s and Marshall’s farthest.” 

589- Chairman. —You are aware it has been said, that if the expeditions 
had not come away, it is very possible the icc might have brok^ up, and 
they might have proceeded through this new channel above Wellington Strait, 
which is called Queen’s Channel. Do you think there was any probability 
after the twelfth of August of such an event occurring ? 

Mr. Marshall .— I was not there long enough to tell how the ice was. All 
I cjin say is, that it was open last year (1850), but I cannot venture to say 
whether it will be open this year. 

590 . Chairman. —Tn point of fact, do you consider that you came away too 
soon, and that you ought to have staid longer ? 

Mr. Marshall. —We might have staid there a considerable time longer, but 
we could not have gone up the channel, as far as I could sec. I do not see how 
wc.could have got up, even if we had stopped longer. 

691- Admiral Fanshawe —If you had been master of the vessel, wishing to 
proceed to the northward in that direction, and you had seen the icc sufficiently 
clear, as in some years, would you have thought there was any difficulty in 
navigating the channel above ? 

Mr. Marshall. —Not the slightest difficulty as far as eye could see ; so long 
as tlicre was clear 'water there could be no difficulty in navigating a vessel. 

r)[y2. Admiral Fanshawe. -Did you sec any floating icc drifting with the 
current ? 

Mr. Mar.shall. — Yes. 

59^1. Admiral Fanshawe. —Did you form any idea of the strength of the 
current from that floating i(;c ? 

Mr. Marsh(]^L — I saw the icc going on the face of the water two knots. 

591 . Admiral Favishawe. —How was the wind then? 

Mr. Marshall. —It was from the wx'stward, and the icc was going against it. 

595 . Admiral Fanshawe. —Were you one of the officers who examined the 
Avintcr quarters of Sir John Franklin at Bccchcy Island ? 

Mr. Marshall. —I was not there. It was my duty to attend to the ship. 

596 . Admiral Fanshawe. —Were you at Cape Riley ? 

Mr. Marshall —No. 

597* Captain Beechey .—Can you call to mind, when the water was falling 
there, which way was the curAnt ? 

Mr. Marshall. —It was going to the eastward^ if I recollect l■ightl 3 ^ I 
made no particular observation of it. 

598 . Sir E. Parry. —Considering all the circumstances that have conic to 
your knowledge of the expeditions, which way do you think Sir John Franklin 
w'cnt from Beechey Island ?, 

Mr. Marshall. — I think he ^\ent up Wellington Channel. That Avas always 
my thought. 

599* Sir O. Back. —On what do you ground that opinion ? 

Mr. Marshall. —The year before, as I suppose, he had seen the water, and 
then he went up there. That is my opinion. 

600 . Sir O. Back. — Then you think that water was open in 18 16 ? 

Mr. Marshall. —I cannot undertake to say. I have no doubt it is open at 
certain points every year. 
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601 . Sir G. Back.-^ln your opinion, that barrier of ice was not more than 
one year old, none of two or three years ? 

Mr. Marshall.—~lt is all ice of one year. 

602 . Captain Beechey .—Is it your impression that the open water in Queen's 
Channel is there every year, and that it is kept open by strong tides ? 

Mr. Marshall. —Yes, % the strength of the tides ; at least, I suppose so. 


The Committee then adjourned until Monday. 
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SiiVth Day. Novembet 3, 1851 

• 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman. 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawe, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Becchey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


" (JOMMANDER C. G. PHILLIPS called. 

C. G. Philip 

603 . Chuirman —I believe you were second in cominiind of Sir John Ross’s 
vessel “ Felix ?” 

Comiumuler Phillips, —Yes, 1 was. 

60'l. Chd'hwmu —You wintered at the same spot as Captain Penny s 
expedition ? ^ 

Commavder Phillips, —Yes, we did. 

605. Chfrint,(tn.--\h\A you a personal knowledge of everything thatorcurred 
during llu- winter and the spring of that season? 

Commander Phillips, —Ye s, I had. 

6()6. Chairman. —When did you first hear of the open water to the north of 
Wellington Strait, which was discovered in May 1851 ? 

Commander Phillips, —On iny return from laud travelling, whicli was on the 
I6lh of June iS.51, 1 was inlbrnicd that Captain Penny had returned to 
Assistance Buy, in conseciueiice of luiving discovered water. He had returned 
to his own ships, prepared a boat, and started again. 

607. CTw/rwif/rt.-—When did you ht‘ar of any subseiiuent proceedings after he 
had taken the boat and launched it iu the open water ? 

Commander Phillips, —Not until his return. 

608 . Chairman. —Wliat was the impression on your iniiul after hearing 
that account ? Did it appciir to you to be an open and navigable sea, tuid that 
Sir John Franklin had passed that way ^ 

Conmia 7 idar Phillips.—I heard very little upon the matter, for there was so 
much reserve on the part of Captain Penny s officers that I abstained from 
putting any questions, and as much as possible stopped away. All I know of 
Captain Penny’s proceedings I have gleaned from the new’spapers, and from the 
track chart of his discoveries which he was good enough to send to Sir John 
Ross. 

609. Chainnan. —"JYicii you can give the Committee no information furthci' 
than w^hat you have heard and read ? 

Commaridar Phillips. —No, I cannot. As I have stated, there w'as so much 
reserve 011 the part of Captain Penny’s officers that I abstained from putting 
any questions to them. I heard that Captain Stewart and Dr. Goodsir had 
been stopped by open water, and tliat Captain Penny liad searched the iskuids 
that he had discovered (Baillie Hamilton, and others). 

610 . Chairman _Then you are not able to give any positive answer to 

my question ? . ■ > 1 

Conmmider Phillips, —Certainly not; J am not sufficiently well informed 
upon the subject. 
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611. Chummn.^Jio you consider, from all you have heard, that Captam 
Austin would have been justified in remaining there with the expedition, in 
the hope of penetrating up the channel so discovered ? 

Cammandei' Phillips. —I think that the Wellington Channel is only clear once 
in a few years. I think that Captain Austin would not have been justified in 
prosecuting the search up the Wellington Strait and the seas bejmd it with¬ 
out more positive evidence that Sir John Franklin had gone that way. 

612 . Chairman. —Can you give the Coniinittcc any information 011 the subject 
of tlic report in circulation with reference lo the loss and murder of Sir John 
Franklin, and which you received from Adam Beck ? 

Commander Phillips. —Yes. I took Adam Beck on shore on 13th August 

1850, on Cape York, when all the vessels were off there, except Captain Penny’s. 
Captain Ommanney had landed from the “ Intrepid,” and Captain Forsyth from 
the ‘.‘Prince Albert,” about half an hour previously. They were in communi¬ 
cation with three natives when I arrived in the “ Felix’s ” boat with Adam 
Beck. A conversation took place between the natives and Adam Beck; but 
there was no emotion visible in the countenances of Adam Beck or any of the 
natives to induce me to think tliut there was anything they were anxious to 
report; so miieli so, that I n^marked to Captain Omnuinncy, “ Well, it is pretty 
clear that no vessel has been wrecked in this neighbourhoodand wc all quitted 
in the “ Intrepid,” to overtake our several vessels, ("aptain Ominanijiey got on 
board of his ship, and we proceeded in tow towards Captain Austin and the 
“ Felix.” I was on board tlie “ Intrepid,” endeavouring to rejoin my own ship. 
For six or seven liours Adam Beck never cfirae near me to make signs, or to 
manifest that he had any information to disclose. About seven or eight o’clock 
I tliought I should be better lodged on board Captain Forsyth’s vessel, there 
being no chance of getting on board tny own vessel for some time, and I dropped 
on board. Adam Beck came 011 board the same vessel, and found a man who 
spoke a good deal of Esquimaux. His naiffe was John Smith, steward of the 
“ Prince Albert.” This man almost immediately afterwards came to Captain 
Forsyth, and, looking aghast, as you may suppose, he told us he had just been 
informed by Adam Beck that in the year 1816, Avhen snow was falling, two ships 
(not whalers) had been broken by the ice in the direction beyond Cape Dudley 
Digges- The oHicers, he said, wore epaulettes and gold bands; and that they 
had guns, hut no balls. Some of llio crew wci c drowned, others lived in tents apart 
from the natives, and were evciitiially killed wit li darts and arrows. The figures 
were written very jdainly by Adam Beck, and showed that snow was falling at the 
time. On receiving this inlbrnuitioii, Captain Ommanney was immediately hailed- 
Thc “ Prince Albert” was in tow of the “ Assistance,” the “ Assistance” being 
in tow of her steam tender, the “ Intrepid.” Captain Ommanney \vas imme¬ 
diately hailed, and Captain Forsyth and myself thought it was not jiroper to 
hail any intelligence of this story, but to ask him to come on board the “ Prince 
Albert.” He was made acquainted with this statement, and resolved imme¬ 
diately to cast off liis own ship, and proceed in the “ Intrepid,” with Captaui 
Forsyth, myself, and Adam Beck, and the steward who was the interpreter. 
Wc accordingly proceeded in the steamer as fast as we could to overtake Captain 
Austin. As soon as it was practicable, signals were made to the “ Resolute,” 
and at about one or two o’clock in the morning wc Imd all assembled in Captain 
Austin’s cabin. Sir John Ross came on board too. I reported to him, as my 
superior, and he immediately went on board Captain Austin’s ship. Captain 
Austin was made acquainted with the circumstances. Captain Penny was 
recalled, and on the suhseciuent day I was left in charge of the “ Felix ” off the 
Ciimsou Cliffs near Dudley Digges. Then an investigation took place that I 
am not cognizant of. Sir John Ross, Captain Ommanney, and Captain Penny 
went back to Cape York and investigated the subject. On Sir John Ross 
returning after the second investigation, he told me there was some mistake, 
for that the story was now that one ship had been wintering round Cape 
Dudley Digges. The squadron having arrived off Cape Dudley Digges, 
Captain Austin hailed the “ Felix,” and asked Sir John Ross what lu^ wished 
to do. Sir John said he should like to proceed into Wolstenhoirne Sound, to 
pursue this inquiry with Captain Ommanney, and the “ Felix ” was taken in 
tow by the “ Assistance ” and her tender, and these three vessels proceeded 
towards Wolstcnholmc Sound, (Captain Austin and his tender and the “ Prince* 
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Albert" going away to Lancaster Sound and Ponds Bay. Captain Ommanncy 
ivas detached to investigate the truth of this report, and Sir John Ross took 
the advantage of the steam tow that was ofFerca to us so kindly to go also. 
Having arrived off the entrance of Wolsteiiholme Sound, Captain Onimauncy 
and myself and Adam Beck, and a young native called Erasmus York, embarked 
on board the “Intrepid,” leaving the “Assistance” and the “Felix” outside 
of Wolstenholmc Sound. We proceeded up the sound about five miles,— 
about halfway,—when we observed from the vessel some Esquimaux huts, two 
or three in number. Wc landed there, and the first things "wc saw were some 
preserved meat tins, bits of hoop, and undoubted evidence of a Queen’s ship 
having been there. As wc were still anxious about this massacre report, wc 
were very much excited, and a very careful search was made in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The huts were examined, and either in the first or second hut that we 
examined, I am not sure which, there were decomposing remains ■ of human 
beings, which wc were able to satisfy ourselves were Esquimaux, and Erasmus 
York manifested a great deal of emotion when an attempt was made to strip 
one of the bodies. It was covered with soinetliing like a blanket. He lifted 
up his hands, and cried piteously, wdien he found we intended to strip the body^ 
From what we heard from Adam Beck, wc understood that the body was that of 
Erasmus York’s brother. A harponii and a bow were lying by the side of liim. 
We were convinced that thej" were not Europeans, and therefore Captain 
Ominanney would not allow the bodies to be disturbed. Two or three clusters 
of huts were examined in this way. The steamer then proceeded further up 
the sound, and we saw three well built cairns, (mounds of stone about twelve 
feet in height,) the best built c^ns I ever saw, and which must have taken a 
great deal of time and labour to put up. The first cairn was opened in niy 
presence and that of Captain Ommanncy, and we \Nere all very much excited. 
Adam Beck was standing by at this time. The preserved meat tin was dis¬ 
covered in due course. It Avas secreted in tlic cairn. A paper was taken out 
of it, whicli I have since read in print. I have a memorandum of it, but I have 
not the original document wntli me. It was a mcmoraaiduin from Mr. Saunders 
of the “ North Star,” stating that his ship had been beset on llic 29th of July- 
The most important part that struck me in connexion with Adam Beck s story 
was reported to me by one of the officers. I did not hear it myself. As 
reported to me, Adam Beck used these words, “ Adam Beck no good. I lie.” 
After that we proceeded in a boat to examine cairns about two miles off, in 
another position. I'liat was examined, and tlicrc we found a counterpart of the 
paper that wc found in the first cairn. There then remained the tliird cairn to 
be examined, near the graves of the “ North Star ” people. Captain Ommanncy 
and myself went, but Adam Beck w’andered away, I imagined under the 
influence of shame. The third cairn contained a statement to the same effect 
as discovered in the two first. It was to mark the sy)ot where the poor men of 
the “ North Star " crew' had been buried. Adam Beck would not come down to 
the boat, and wc had to go off to the steamer without him. I was a little 
uneasy about him, not knowing what he might do under the influence of shame, 
as I fancied; but as I knew that the “ Intrepid” would have to stop there two or 
thrcc hours, to lodge particulars of our visit, I did not ask for a boat to be sent 
for him; it w^as not necessary, for he came on board two or three hours after iti 
the boat sent to lodge the Intrepid’s papers and rebuild the cairn. I had 
then come to the conclusion that this story of Adam Beck’s was a fabrication, 
and I said so in the presence of Sir John Iloss and Captain Ominanney. lliat, 
however, was merely an opinion I had formed. Wc then rejoined the “Felix,” and 
Captain Ommanncy was kind enough to tow us round the north end of the ice. 
As soon as wc got to the north-west end, and the west land appeared in sight, 
a fresh breeze Isprung up, and Captain Ommanncy cast us off. 

6 13. Chairman. —Arc you aware that Adam Beck has since made a depo¬ 
sition which has been sent to Copenhagen to be translated ? 

Commander Phillips. —Yes, I know that to be the casc- 

614. ChairiTian. —That is all you know on the subject? 

Commander Phillips. —Yes. 

615- Chairinan _Did you yourself examine the barrier of ice in Wellington 

Strait? 

• Commander Phillips. —We were not high enough up in the “ Felix.” 
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Oimmand^ 616. Chairman _You did not go there in the course of your land journey ? 

(k Commander Phillips. —No; not further than Cape Hotham. 

Sd Nov. 1851. 617 . Chairman You saw the ice when you crossed Wellington Strait in 

1851, did you not? 

Commander Phillips. —We saw the icc when we came round Cape Hotham in 
tow of Captain Austin. Our course then lay towards Cape Riley, and led us 
into open water. We were not near enough lo form any judgment upon the 
subject of barrier ice. 

618 . Sir JB. Parry .—At the present moment, what is your impression as to 
the truth of Adam lieck's report? 

Cammmider Phillips. —I think it is a fabrication of Adam Beck’s. 

619 . Sir li. Parry. —Do you know' the story of that piece of wood (adverting 
to a piece of w^ood ])ioduce(l l)eforc the Committee on a previous day) ? 

Comwondrr Phillips —That piece of woodw'as brought on board the “Felix” 
on the 7tli or 8th of September 1850. Adam Beck had got a little tipsy, and 
had run away from the vessel in the morning, just as she w'as getting ready 
to start, because he said if wc W'cnt any further w'c should not come back, 
lie w^as evidently much frightened. Tlie vossil had to be made fast. Wc tried 
to catch him, but could not- He came on board in the evening, and a couple 
of days afterwards 1 was told he brought this piece of wood on board. 

(viO. Chairman.---Wv should tell you that Sir John Ross has said that he 
saw Adam Beck fioiii the “ Felix with the \^od upon his shoulder? 

Commandrr Phillips, —I heard some one say^hat he had got a piece of wood on 
liis shoulder. I w^as below at tea wheji he brought it, ami I did not see him. 

Sir <i. Bark. —Do you know anything about the piece of tin said to 
liavr been Uiuiul in that wood ? 

Commander Phillip.^. — J Avas sent to look for it a few' Avecks ago. On the l:?th 
of August 18.51, after we'had been cast off by Captain Austin, tlic “Fe!ix”madc 
a visn. to the land icc (»f Beeclicv Island Avithin a mile of Franklin’s (irav*> 
yard. Sir John Ross desired me to go with Mr. Abcrnclhy, - the surgeon, of 
the “ Felix,” tAVo of the seamen, and Adam Berk, aa'Iio avus to shoAV us the place 
Avliere. he liad found this jiiecc; of A\ood, and Avherc Adam Beck told us he had 
thvjiwn a piece of tin aAvay in 1850. We Avere accompanied l)y Adam Beck to 
a height of sewn or eight or nine hundred leet, 1 think, of almost precipitous 
clitls, overlooking the entrance to the buy in wliich no doubt the “ Erebus ” and 
“ Terror” Avinlered in 1815. Adam Beck told us this Avas the spot, and aac 
searched very carefully in every direction from the precipice, I may call it, 
fully 100 feet backwards and foi'Avards in eaeli direction. 

(i2!2. Sir (i. Back. —Was there any snow on the ground at that time ? 

Commander Phillips. —No snow. It was loose shingle and slate sandstone 
The spot f)n which Adam Beck .said the post had been set did certainly look as if 
a number of slates had been collected lo form a mound in w^hich to insert the 
po.st. That was all the evidence that I could gather there that a post had 
been s(*t np. searched diligently for papers, and for the piece of tin which 
he sjiid he had thrown away. We Ibund nothing whatever, and wc returned on 
hoard again. 

623. Sir G. Batik .—Did Adam Beck notice any AATitiiig upon the tin ? 

Commander Phillips. — Yqs ; it liad upon it the words, September 1846, 
according to Adam Beck. 

frit. Chairman .—And he can read and write? 

Commander Phillips _Oh yes ; Esquimaux, or Avhat he calls Esquimaux. 

625 . Chairman. —You arc iiw'arc that there arc letters cut upon this wood? 
(\)iild Adam Beck have cut them? 

Commander J'friilips _Adam Beck is (|uitc capable of cutting those Icttcii 

on wood. 

(i2(5. Sir E. Parry .—Was Adam Beck in the habit of getting drunk? 

( omnumder Phillips. —Whenever he could. 
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627* Sir JE. Porri/.—Do you happen to know whether he was tipsy at the Omumider 
time he made the report respecting the crews of two ships in the north-east C. O,jpkia^. 
part of Baffin’s Bay r' 

Commander Phillips, —Certainly not. ^ 

628. Sir E. Parr^,~Do you think the fact of his getting drunk would 
throw discredit upon his statement? 

Commander Phillips, —^No. I think fear of being led by the voyage into 
danger iiKluccd him to fabricate this story. 

629 . Sir E, Parry, —You mean extending the length of your voyage ? 

Commander Phillips, —Yes ; thinking that we were going too far, and that 

we should never come back again. 

630. Sir O. Back —Have you been employed in the Polar regions before you 
accompanied Sir John Uoss ? 

Cominniider Phillips, —Not in the North Polar, but in the Antarctic regions. 

631. Sir G, Back, —Then you have had experience amongst ice before ? 

Commander Phillips, —Yes; for four years. 

632. Chairman, —Did you over hear that Captain Penny had urged 
Captain Austin to persevere in his endeavour to search the Wellington wStrait 
in 1851, with a view to find traces, if possible, of Sir John Franklin ? 

Commander Phillip,^, —No. 


633. Chairman ,—Do you think you should have known if ('aptain Penny 
had so urged Captain Austin ? 

Conmiander Phillips ,—Yes ; Captain Austin was very commiinicafive to me. 


634. Chairman. —1’hcn you are sure that no such idea was prevalent in the 
part of the expedition in whicli you were ? 

Commander Phillips. .That Captain Penny had applied to Captain Austin to 

prosctaiic the search ? That is the c]u<\stion, I believe. If such had been the 
ease*, it would have been known to me, certainly. Captain Austin would have 
told me, for he bad often told me previously that lie could not decide upon 
anything with reference to his squadron until Captain Penny reported liis 
opinions to him. It was a great source of anxiety among the officers, what 
w'cre the Captain’s opinions, and the exclamation ^vas fre(iueiitly made, “ I wish 
Captain Penny was infor on his r(?port appeared to hang tlie question, 
whetlicr they were to stop out another winter or not. It was discussed as a 
very probable circumstance that the “ Assistance ” and her tender would go 
home, and that (japtain Austin and his tender would remain out. 

63 . 5 . Chairnuw .—Did you sec Captain Penny after he returned from his last 
expedition V 

Cominander Phillips. —Yes. I went out to weleoinc him in. I had come to 
the conclusion that it was not my place to ask questions. I said, “ There Jirc no 
traces, I suppose,” and that “ you are all well.” lie had widked forty or fifty 
miles that day, and I thought it would be out of place to trouble him. 

636. Chairman .—At any subsequent period did you understand that it was 
Captain Penny’s intention to urge Captain Austin to prosecute the search in 
Wellington Strait? 

Commander Phillips ,—Subsequent to the 25th of July 1861, I recollect Cap¬ 
tain Penny said to me, as he was going up the ladder, I shall ask Captain Austsin 
to put a steamer under my orders,’" or words to that effect. I made no 
observation, because I knew there would be technical difficulties in the way, and 
I felt sure that if steam was wanted it would be sent. 


637 . Chairman .—Is that all you know upon the subject? 
Comimnder Phillips ,—That is all I know about the steamer. 

638. Chairman .—This transpired after Captain Penny’s return ? 
Commander Phillips. —Yes; two or three days. 
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639- Admiral Fnnshatre. —arc wc to understand by technical diffi. 
culties ? 

Commander Phillips. —I mean that w c could not put a naval officer in com¬ 
mission under Captain Penny. 

640. Admiral Fanshnioe. —It was not in reference to the steam? 

Commander Phillips. —Oh no. 

641. Admiral Fanshawe.--Yo\\ were present on some of the occasions when 
search was made in the winter quarters of Becchey Island and Cape Riley? 

Commnudern Phillips.—The winter quarters in Bccchey Island, but not in 
Cape Riley. 

642. Admiral Fanshawe. —Do you consider that the search for records con¬ 
nected with the “ Erebus ” and “ I'error ” was so complete that there was no 
probability of any, if left by those* ships, being overlooked and left behind? 

Commander Phillips,^! am quite satisfied of that. 

643. Admiral Fanshaire.--D\{{ you make your search with the same object 
at any other places you visited with the “ I^^clix ?” 

Commander Phillips, —Yes ; in the neighbourhood of the winter quarters 1 
went over myself. Whenever wc walked or travelled it was always with eyes 
on the ground. Wc stopped nowlicre else, except at Barlow Inlet. 

6-14. Sir G, Back, —Will you point out how far you went on Cornwallis 
Island itself? 

Commnnd(fr Phillips. — 7^) degrees 29 minutes was the farthest I went. 

645. Sir (}. Back. —Did you see open water ? 

Commander Phillips, —o. 

6-16. Sir G. Back,‘—Y}\A you meet any animals in your way ? 

(Commander Phillips ,—'^IVo deer. 

647- Sir G. Back. —If you had been distressed for food, could you 
supplied yourself and party with your guns ? 

Commander Phillips. —Not during the first eighteen days of our travelling; 
after the 3d of June wo might possibl}’’ have got a few birds. 

6-18. Admiral Fanshaire .—Having been second in command under Sir John 
Ross, did you form any opinion of the course Sir John Franklin took after 
leaving his winter quarters at Bccchey Island ? 

Commander Phillips. —I must confess that the opinion I have arrived at hardly 
satisfies myself, but I think Sir John Franklijj and his crew perished on their 
way home. 1 will give my reasons for this conclusion : I think thiit no inudcnt 
man who had spent a winter in Barrow’s Straits would attempt this unknown 
passage to Bheriiig Straits—tlic passage by the Woliington Strait to Bhcring 
iStraits™"With two years provisions, some of them probably suspicious as to 
quality, and hav ing experienced his full average of mortality,—three deaths out 
of 138. Under these circumstances, I think he would not have taken this 
passage without depositing documents in a conspicuous place to say where 
supplies and support might be passed on to him. And I do not think it 
quite agrees with the ordinary discipline of the navy that the beach of the 
winter qiiaiters should be left as it was. Certainly the articles left were of no 
great value, but a man who was to make the north-west passage would not 
have left even a smith’s block. An American officer remarked to .me that 
there was no sign of the people being in want who wintered there. The absence 
of any document to indiaitc his proceedings makes me fear that he left 
Becclicy Island to come horne. 

649- Sir K. Parrt/. —From what you saw of the harbour in Bccchcy Island, 
do you think that ships could have been forced out of it with or by the icc ? 

Commander Phillips.—ISoi at all likely. There would be great trouble in 
getting out. 

650. Sir E. Parry .—From what you saw, and from what you have heard from 
others, do you think it possible that parties of men entirely dependent upon 
their own resources could exist througn the year by laying up in the summer 
season that which was to last them for the rest of the year, supposing them to 
have arms and ammunition ? 

Commander Phillips, —I do not think they could. I hav^e heard Captain Penny. 
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express bis conviction tliat life coisbl be sustained under such circamstanres. I 
have often heard it, but I doubt it. Dccr arc tlifficiilt to take in an open 
country- In answer to the ([ucstion, I must say I think not. 

651. Sir li. Parnj. —Had you been in command of either of these two expedi¬ 
tions that went out under Captain Austin and Captain Penny, sliould you have 
felt justified in prosecuting this search further in the autumn of 1851 ? 

Comm(in(/er Plnllips,~Vroin what 1 recollect of the Admiralty orders to both 
of tlmsc officers, and (hiptain Penny’s emphatic reply containcil in his Icth'r 
to Captain Austin of the llth August last, (1 mean that in which Captain 
Penny sayn, “ Wellington CJhaniicl requires no further search,” and that “all 
has been done in the power of man to accomplish/’) I should say certainly not. 
1 do not think there was any strong probability that the “ Krebus ” and 
“ Terror” went up the Wellington Channel. "J’he piece of wood that Captain 
Penny picked up 1 suppose is accounted for no\Y l}y the position into which the 
American vessels are said to Iiavc been driven. 

The evidence of this witness haviuj, closed, and anotlier witness being about 
to be called,— 

Caplnin Pvnmj asked whether he should nunain in the room wliile Iiis 
officers were being examined, and was informed by the Chairman Unit 
he might do exactly what he liked in the matter. The Committee 
had not the slightest wish lliat he should witiulraw. 

Captain Penny said, that, having objected to Captain Austin ])eing preseni. 
during the cxamiuatio]i of his officers, Itc thought it right to wiiljdraw. 
He then left the room. 

Mr. COODSIR called. 

652. (^hainnaiu —I believe you were the principal medical officer on hoard 
tlic “ Lady Prank lin Y' 

Mr, (jtoodHir, Yes, .1 was. 

653. dhainntni. you commanded the exploring expedition to ll\c west 

side of Wellington Strait ? 

Mr. Gutn/sir. —Yes, I did. 

651. Chairman. ~-\\q good enougli to give the (Committee an account of 
what you know in reference to the open w’ater? 

Mr. W/jnf/.N/V.--Tlie first appearance of open water vre noticed was on the l/th 
of May I. V/cwcrc then up the casleni headland of Abandon Hay. Wc merely 
noticed the water sky*then; wc did not sec* the w*ater itself to the eastern end 
of Hamilton Island. It was a lieavy black sky. On the J9th of IMay we 
ibuud the ic<? very much decayed, and had great difficulty in dragging our sledges 
i)ver it. That was in the south channel. At the latter part of that day’s 
journey, where the ice w'as completely decayed, wc foiuicl it fiill of s(*al liohss 
and saw' walruses in the open w'alcr. On the 2Uth we were storm-stayed. 
On the evening of the 21st I went w'th one of the Jnen to the top of the 
eastern headland of J.)isappoiutmcnt Hay, and then .^aw the open water plainly 
for the first time, 'riierc were long lanes stretching from east to west in tiic 
south channel. Wc then proceeded to the westAvard, and every day saw more 
and more open ^vatcr. Wlicn avc got to the farthest Avest, wJiich Avas “ (jood- 
sirs and Marshall’s Parthest,” marked on the chart, the water was evidently 
increasing. "I’herc was not much Avatcr to the north of Milne Island at that 
time, but the ice was fast decaying. That was on the 1st of .June, tlie Ihcr- 
rnometcr being at that time 1.5 plus. The ice Avas drifting so £»st that wc 
thought it prudent to return on the 1st of .June, having been out 27 days. 

655. Chairman. —Did you consider tliat the water Avas sufficiently open 
for navigation ? 

Mr. Goodsir .—I consider that the Avater was sufficiently open. It would 
have been navigable by a boat if we had had one. I could have examined 
Houston StcAvart Island, Milne Island, Haring Island, and Hamilton Island. 

656. Chairman. —Did you, either in going or in returning, examine the icc in 
Wellington Strait, properly so called,—the line of icc marked above and below 
in the chart ? 

Mr. Ooodsh\ —Ye.s, avc did. 
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657. Chairman. —What was your opinion of it ? 

Mr. Gooftsir. —I saw no icc of the previous season until I came to the west¬ 
ward of Point Decision, between Point l.)ecision and Point Phillips, where we 
passed over detached pieces of ice two years old. All the other was of the 
formation of 1850-1851, as ilir as I am able to judge; indeed I am almost 
confident of it. I may mention, that Peterson the interpreter licld the same 
opinion, that it was the ice of one season. 

658. Cap/ain Berchrtf. -'Vvom what did you form your opinion of its being 

the formation of 1850 and 1851 ? ^ 

Mr. GihOfhir. —One who has been accustomed to sec ice can easily form 
such an opinion. The ice of two years is of a peculiar wavy appearance, in 
coMsequcuce of its liaving been honeycombed by the heat of the previous 
summer; the icc of one season being level on its general surface. 

(551). Captain lircduap —Did you ascertain the thickness of the icc? 

Mr. GVW.s/r.-- Yes; the average thickness of the iee must have been 
between five and six feet between Point Decision and Point Plullips. In the 
south channel it was not more than three leet thick. 


6()0. Captain Brvchry.— Ahiye you had much experience in polar seas ? 

Mr. Goodsir— I have been two voyages to tlui Arctic regions; in the 
suininer of 1819 before the last. 

661.— Captain Jivevlivy .—Can. you give us the date about which you were 
at your farthest point in Victoria Channel, where Mr. Marshall made the 
observations on the tides ? 

Mr. Goodsir. — Thixt would be on the 4th or 5th of June, north-west of* 
Cape Austin. 

66*2. Sir O. Back.— Did you sec any animals ? 

Mr. Gnodiiir .—We saw upwards of twenty bears anti thirty rein-deer during 
the whole journey, and some of both were shot. "Plie first ptarmigan we saw 
was on llie ITith of June, 


66lh Sir (i. Back. - -An^ birds? 

A/r. fjrcW.s/;’.--Yes; a great number of long-tailed ducks iu particular, and 
of gulls, guillemots, &e. 


(564. Sir G. Back.--^ot over the icc? 
Mr. (iaodair .— No, at the open water. 


665. Sir .hi. Parry .— Prom M'liat you saw, and from what you have heard 
from others, do you think it possible that parties of men entirely dependent 
on tlicir own resources could exist llirougli the year by lading up in the 
summer season that which m iis to last them for the rest of the year, supposing 
them furnished wilh arms and ammimilioii ? 

Mr. Ooodstr. — They might, with difriiailty, if they had plenty of ainrnii- 
nition. 


(566. Sir E. Parry. .Did you see much drift wood in your journey ? 

Mr. Qaodair. —Not much, in consequence of its being so early in the season. 
The beaches wcic found to be deeply covered with snow. We did. find drift 
wood on the eastern tide of Lady Hamilton Bay. Wc found a rough spar of 
pine without bark twelve feet long. 

667* Sir G. Back. —Much blanched ? 

Air. Goodair. —Yes ; very much blanched, and evidently of a great age. 

668, Admiral Fanshaive.-- Did you at the farthest point you reached ascend 
the highest land of “(joodsirs and Marshall’s Farthest” as marked in the 
chart ? 

Mr. Goodsir.~Ye^; from about 150 to 180 feet high was the highest point 
wc ascended ;—it was the highest ground in the neighbourhood, the coast being 
very low ;—to a low round-topj)cd hill. 

669- Admiral Fanshawe .—At what distance did you sec the water to the 
iiorlh-wcst ? 

Mr. Qoodsir .—Not further than the north end of Milne Island. Wc couTd 
see a faint loom to the north-west after that. 
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670. Admiral Fanshanu>. —What do you think >vub the extent of your 
vision ? 

ill;-. Goodsir, —From twenty-five to thirty miles. 

671 * Admiral Fnmhaive, —Did you yourself distinguish \he islands, Parker’s 
and Harrow's Islands, marked on tile chart ? 

Mr, Ooodsir, —No; 1 cannot say 1 did. 

672 . Admiral Fnnshawe, —From your observation, did you form an opinion 
that there was a free channel to the iiorth-wcst ? 

Mw Goad&ir, —Yes, I did. 

()73, Admiral Faasliawr ,—Did you take notice of the strength of the tide in 
the south channel? 

J/r. Goodsir.— l'hQ only Avay I had of judging of the tides was, when leaving 
Cape Austin, on the 4th and Tjth of June, by the extra rapidity with which the 
ice flowed out of the south channel into the Queert’s Channel. The ice was 
going at that time at five or six miles an hour. 

67^1- Admiral /'b>/.s/u7/re.—You found no traces of Sir John Franklins 
expedition through all your travels ? 

Mr. Goodsir. —No. 

675 . Admiral Fannhawe. —I think you said yon had cntenMl in your 
journal the state of the temperature? 

Mr. Ooodsir, —Yes. I sent my journals on (hat subject to Sir Kdward 

Parry. 

(i/b. Sir E. Parvif .—Have you »iny reason to tliink the climate is Ijcttcr in 
th<* neigh bon rhood of the Queen’s channel than at Assistance JIarbour? 

Mr, Goodsir, —No. 

(>77. Sir E, Parra ,—You lauded at Beeehey Islauil, and saw the things left 
by Sir John Franklin ? 

Mr. fjroor/.s//-.—Yes. 

(i7f^. Sir pj. Parrif. -Vroiw what you saw, do you think the Franklin 
expedition departed haslily from that harbour ? 

Mr, Goodsir. — I do not tljijik there is any evidence ot' that, except the few 
things that were lcft])chind. 

(579- Sir E, Parry .—Fnnn what you liavt' seen the arctic* regions, do 
you believe* that it was possible that a ship could have been forced out. of 
that harbour by or with the icc ? 

Mr. Goodsir .—I do not. 

680. Sir E. Pony. —Considering all th(^ circumstances that have come to 
your knowledge, which way do you think the Franklin expedition went, 011 
leaving Beechey Island? 

.il/i*. Goodsir. —Since the journey 1 made up there, I filw'ays had an idea that 
liBwcnt up Wellington Channel to the Queen's Channel. 

681. Sir E. Parry. —On w’hat do you ground that opinion ? 

That in the summer of 1816 Sir John Franklin had found 
Wellington Channel open, and that, having gone uj) there, he found Queen’s 
Channel in the same state as we found it in IKol. At 'different limes 
VVcllington Channel has been seen,—twice by Sir Fdward Parry,-■ clear of 
icc, and although it was blocked wuth ice when we passed it in 1850, still, as 
far as 1 was able to judge, wffieii travelling f)vcr the ice of Wellington Channel 
in May 1851, I formed the idea that it had been clear of ice in the autumn 
of 1850. Taking all these things into consideration, it is probable th.at Sir 
John F.i'ankliu found it clear of ice, and proceeded iif) in tliat direction. 

682. Sir E, Parry. —Did you make any observations for latitude yourself ? 

Mr. Goodsir .—No; we had no artificial horizon with us. 

683. Sir E. Parry. —How did you determine the position of the places 
where you were ? What means did you use ? 

, Mr. Goodsir, —The position of the farthest point we reached was laid down 
by that of Houston Stewart Island according to Captain Penny's position. 
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Afr. Goodnir. GSl. Sir K. Parrii.-~\\ow did yon determine the other distances and posi- 
- tions? Was it by “ dciid rechoniiii''” ? 

3 d Nov. 18.51. At tlie end of every day’s journey I consulted with 

Mr. ilarshall and one or two of the seamen as to the distances they thought 
Ilu v had travelled, anil 1 generally took the mean of the different opinions. 

OS^i. Aihnirul Yon were at the winter (piartcrs of Bccchcy 

Island V 

il/r. (ioodsir. 

()S(i. Ai/iiiiral Ftnislidirr.— Do yi>u consider the search tor records at winter 
(juarters at Beeehey Maud was so complete ns to render it improbable that Sir 
.lohn Kranklin had lelt any there ? 

Mr. (ioiiihir .—I tliink it improbable that Sir John Franklin could have left 
iinv there, because tliere would he no necessity for concealing them. So many 
]u ople landed there that there was a great deal of confusion, and no method in 
ihe search, so that it is possible some document might have been turned over, 
anil thus e.scaped notice; but it is not very likely. Directly it was known 
lliat. Ave had tbuml anything, the whole of the crcAvs, Americans and our own, 
and Sir John Ross’s, were on the spot. 1 should add that (kiptaiii Austin’s ships 
\iere not there at the time I am speaking of. 

(iST. .hliiiiriil luni.'i/iuwr.- Wi'w you present at any examination at Cape 
IMcy, id'the i-iivlc of stones ? 

Mr. ^W(/.'•//■.- -No; I was not at I .'ape Riley. 

(in.'s. Ai/iuirtil lunisfiain-. ■ Captain IVnny, I believe, ret urned before you i* 

Mr. (Jiiijd.'iir.—Yo^. 

(isj). . Iiliiiiifi/ /•fo/.s7a/?/ e.--l)id you ever hear of (.'aptain Penny applying to 
(’aptain .Viislin for assistance with a steamer to proceed up the Wellington 
('haimel ? 

.1/e. (loiidsir. 1 heard of it on the ISth of .Vu.gust. I merely heard the 
report. 

((<)(). .idiiiirnl b'liurhiin'r. -- I'roiu whom did you lie.ir il i' 

Mr. (ioodsir. It was a v.ague rumour, spreading very much amongst the 
crews of the “ I.ady Fianklin ’ and the “ Sopliia.” (.'aplain Penny did not tell 
me that he had made sueli an application. Captain Penny luid frequently 
spoken of proposin.g to Ca])tain Austin to have a steamer. 

()f)l. Sir (1. 7>‘/e7-.—Did you hear (,!aptaiu Penny say tli.it lie must Iiave a 
steamer? 

Mr. (loodxir. _Yes; that he must proceed up Wellington (.IhaimtJ in a 

steamer. 

(if)2. (Jiifiirwait .— Did you notice the barrier of ice on your retuni as well as 
on A our pro.gress out ? 

Afr. (I’nafAv/r.- -Yes; it was decaying, and it was lovercd Avith water between 
t 'ape Dehaven and llarloAv Inlet from si.v inches to ,a foot in depth. 

Sir K Parrj/.—Wa'i that in consequence of the melting of the snoAv 
on the ice ? 

.Mr. (itwdsir. —Yes. 

(!!)1. Sir E. Was there much .snoAV upon it? 

Mr. -Yes; .and at the outlet of all the streams in the land there 

wei e large cracks. To the. north of Depot I^oint we passed many cracks on the 
ire. It,' was verv dillicidt to get our sledges over, the cracks being five or six 
feet broad. M’c' could just leap them, and get our sledges over. It extended 
(o tile eastward as far.as avc could see. 

(Jq.’). Sir E. Parry .—TlTat was about Avhat season ? 

Mr. (lOodsir. —It was on the 14th of June 18.51. 

(iyd. (■///u/ramrt.--Had you any further opportunity of examining the ice in 
that direction ? 

Mr. Uoodsir. —The. ice to the south of Barlow Inlet was not so much 
dec.ayed, and the whole way to Assistance Harbour; there was no watet; 
on it. 
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6})7. Ckammn, —Have you any reason for believing that during the autumn 
of 1850 Wcllinglon Strait was clear of ice ? 

Mr- Goodsir- —I say it was clear, for I have every reason to believe that all 
the ice we passed over in Wellington Channel was ice of the previous winter’s 
lonnation. 

099- A'/V K, Parrjh —Hid you find any old ICsquimaux traces ? 

Mr. Ciuodsir.- - Yes; a few at Abandon Bu}", and even there, they were solainf 
that 1 was doubtful whether they were remains; they might have been fbrnuMl 
l)y natural causes. 

700. Sir E, Pany. —lint if they w ere Esquimaux traces, they must have been 
very old ? 

Mr. (ioodfiir. —Yes; very ancient. Uthers were found on the south coast 
of ('ornwallis Island, about Cape llotbam and Cape Martyr. 

701. Sir K. Pnrrjj. —Did you leave any of your own traces as you returned? 

Mr. -Yes; at Cape Austin a large cairn, and another at tlie fiirthest 

])oint readied called ‘‘ (Joodsirs and MarHliaUs Boint.” 

702. Sir fr.- -Ill your opinion was everything done that w^as possible 
lo ]m)secutc the search flir Franklin? 

Mr. Goodsir.’ For that season, everylliing that could possihl\' lie done, unless 
we had remained a little longer in B(Tchey Island. 

70.*^- Sir G. Park. —When you say tliat season, did you mean 1851 ? 

Mr. Goodair, - Yes. 

7tM. Chairman. — In what manner w'oiiId you liavc proposed to proceed if 
you had remained there ? 

Mr. (iiHuhir.- By endeavouring lo carry out the search in Queen’s Channel, 
although I do n*)t think much good would have been done-. Of course it w’ould 
depend ujion how the ice ideared out of Wellington Channel. 

705. ('hftirmaa. - You think there was a fair probability of the ice clearing 
iA\i of Wellington Sirait? 

Mr (iofHhir. - From what has lieeii seen of it on previous occasions, I think 
theie w'iis. 

70(). Chairmaa.- -Do you think you could have waited to see wiiether the 
ice would clear out ol'lhe strait without iiicuriing the. risk of passing another 
winter in that vieiiiity? 

Mr. (ioodsir. — We miglil. have waited ibr a month longer. 

707- Chairman.— It would appear that (’aptain l*cnny had made up his mind 
to return bcibre he coimiiunicated wntli (’aptaiii Austin ? 

Mr. Goodsir. - I do not know\ lie was not much in the habit of communi¬ 
cating bis intentions. 

708. Chairman. —I’lic day he communicated wiUi Captain Austin (on the 
12tli of August) be sailed Ibr EnglanJf did he not. 

Mr. Goodair .—Yes; he sailed that very day for England. 

709. Chairman. —Does not tliat show, in your opinion, that he had made up 
his mind to return to Fiiigland. ? 

Mr. Goodair. —Yes, I think so. 


Mr. MANSON railed. 

710. Chairman silualion did you fill? 

Mr. Manson .—That of chief mate of the “ Sophia.” 

711. Sir PJ. Parry .—And I believe you were third in command of the 
expedition ? 

Mr. Manson. —Yes, I was. 

712. Chairman .—How many Arctic voyages have you made ? 

, Mr. Manson. —Forty-two. i made twenty to Greenland and twenty'two to 
Davis’s Straits. 
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713. Chairman,- -Yo\i raiiaincd in charge of the ship when the exploring 
expeditions were sent out ? 

Mr. Mnmon—yi^s ; I was in djarge of both .-hips, 

7J4. Chninnan, - You nuule observations with respect to the ice? 

Mr. Mansnn. "J'hat was under my notice. 

715. Chairman. -\m\ you dclivoved in these observations? 

Mr. -Yes. 

71(). Chairman. -Had you any opporlunity of examining the fast ice in 
Wellinglon Strait ? 

Mr. - No. I was not in the travelling parties ; I was in charge of 

the ships. 

717. Chairman. —Did you sec the ice in the Wellington Strait in the 
autuinn of IH.'ji), when you were in Bccchcy Island? What is your opinion of 
that ice, and how long do you thiidv it has been there ? 

Mr. Manson .— I cannot with any confidence say how long it has been there. 

7 IS. Sir (i. liarlc. Not whether it was old or iioav ice ? 

.]//■. Mattson.- It miglit Inive Ihm'ii two years. 1 was only passing along, and 
did not observe it accurately. 

710. ('hairmtnt.— Cww you givc a decided opinion liow long it was since the 
^trails were opened r 

Mr. Mansttn. No; T cannot, posilividy. 

7‘J<». Chairman. - \y\i\ (.'laptain Penny ever consult you as to the steps he 
should take, after ha\ ing discoven'd open water above the ice in Wellington 
Strait ? 

Mr. Matison.- - Uepeatedly. 

7'JI. Chairmfin. did you considcM- to be bis opinion of the open 

water r 

Mr. -Captain Penny's opinion, when he returned, w^as, (hat there 

w as a ])robability of getting a boat into that water; that W'as his first 
impression. 

7;^-. C7if/•Vwif/y/. -Then he did get a boat into the Avatcr? 

Mr. Munson. - Yes, he did. 

7*i3. Chairman. Well, be came back after that C/ipedition after having 
bad a boat in the ojuai water, wlial was your impression of the state of the 
ice, and sound altogether? 

.Mr. Mansnn .— As to tlic probability of getting up the AVclIingtoii Strait, 
<aie of the ships was to be left beliiiid, and one was to go up the Wellington 
Strait. One vessel was to remain behind at some convenient point; 
Ijoeehev Island, for example. tJaptain Penny was to proceed up the channel 
with Ilu‘ “ Sophia/’ w'ith Mr. Stewart as^^wcll as Captain Penny. 

7-'b Chairman. —Do you think such an opportunity olfered when you were 
there ? 

Mr. Mansnn. —Not that I am aw’are of. 

'« 

7;i?5. chairman .—If you had to give your advice on the subject, how much 
longer would you have remained to sec whether the channel w'oiild have cleared 
or not r 

Mr. Mansnn. —We might have remained there until the 12tli of September; 
but I do not know. We were fixed in our winter quarters at that time in 
1850. 

720. Chairman. —You might have had a reasonable expectation that you 
would have been frozen up ? 

Mr. Mansnn. - --Yes ; and we had to guard against it. 

727 . Chairman —Do you think you might have remained a fortnight with 
saftty ? 

Mr. Manson. —I do not know ; the seasons differ so. 
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728- Sir O. Back, —With your great experience of the ice, does your know¬ 
ledge of it enable you to say whether it was likely to continue open ? 

Mr, Mnnson .—I assure you the seasons diflor so very much that I ciiu mWc. 
no positive answer on the subject; but I think we might have remained alionl 
u fortnight. 

729- Chairman, —Had not Captain Penny made up liis mind to return to 
England without any coniuiunication with Captain Austin ? 

Mr, Manson, —I cannot say that. 

7.W. Chairman, —On what day did you connniinicate with Captain Austin ? 

Mr, 3Ia'nso7i ,—On the 11th oi'August. 

731. Chairman, —On what day did you sail for England? 

Mr, Manson, —On the 12th oV August. 

732. Sir E, Parry, —You have said that Captain Penny mentioned at one 
time that he would leave one ship somewhere about Ueechey Island, and would 
take the other ship himself up Wellington Strait. When did he alter ihai 
view ? 

Mr, Mansion ,— He never altered it, to tlic best of my knowledge. I'licre was 
not an opportunity of doing so. Captain Penny’s opinion was formed when 
in winter cpiarters; when liberated from winter quarters, if there w’us a pro 
bability of proceeding with one of the ships he would have done so, 1 Avas to 
remain behind. * 

733. Sir E, Parry, —Why did he not do it ? 

Air. Alanson, —IJecausc there was not a probability of getting up. 

734. Sir El. Parry. — Do you think there Avas not a ]irobability of getting up ? 

Mr, Alamon. —None, when we left on the I2th of August. 

73.f). Sir E, Parry .— How much of the navigable season was remaining 
then ? 

Air. Alanson. —'l'*hat is a quarter of the Arclie seas that 1 have not mueli 
cxperieiiee of Perhaps a fortnight w'ould he about the lime. 

73G. Sir E). Parry .— 'riien if you had wished to g(‘t up Wellington Chiiunel 
would you have stujiped that fortnight to look at it, and to see w’hat cliauee 
there was ? 

ATr. Mnnson. —IIktc was a jn’obability, if F may use sueh an expression, of 
the ships being beset. Again I do not think there was sufficiegt provisions 
ill the ships to carry on another winter. I think that Captain Pemiy uml 
Captain Austin did well in coming home. 

737 . Sir E. Parry. —With respect to the tides which you have particularly 
observed, was there anything by which you could judge which way the flood 
tide came ? 

Mr. Alanson. —My impression was, that, during the time of the water flowing, 
the tide went to the w'cstAvard; but we were so far embayed that wc could 
not positively say. 

738. Sir George Back, —Could you judge of the rise and fall ? 

Air, Manson, —Yes ; the rise was about six feet tw^o inches. 

Sir E. Parry said, Nothing could be more creditable than the manner 
in which Mr. Manson observed the tides, judging from his 
journals. The manner in which he did this W'as highly ingenious 

and useful. 

739. Sir EL Parry, —Did you search Beechey Island ? 

Mr, Manso 7 i, —No, I did not. I was in charge of the ships. 

740 . Sir EL Parry, —^What is your impression now;, as to the probable course 
the Franklin expedition took after leaving Beechey Island ? 

Mr. Alanson .—The only impression I have is, that they have gone up the 
.Wellington Channel; but really I have no very great reasons to assign for it; 
but that is my opinion as to the way the expedition went. 
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741. Sir E. Parry. —Do you think, from what you know of Bccchcy Island 
and the harbour there, that ships could be forced out by or with the ice ? 

Mr. Maniiov .—I had not an opportunity of Judgin^^, never having been 
on it. 

742. Sir K. Parry.- Yim think that Wellington Channel is occasionally 
navigable ? 

Mr. Mansoii .—Well, 1 should tliink so. My reason is, that the ice, as far as 
we saw, )ievcr attained to extraordinary thickness, and must disappear occasion¬ 
ally, althougli perhaps not every year. 

713. Sir E. Parry. —You think that occasionally it is navigable ? 

Mr. Manma. -Yes, I suppose st). 

74'1. Sir (}. Hack. .Will you state what thickness tlie ice Avas? 

Mr. Ma7iiion.--VA\cvy season, in niy opinion, there is about a quarter of the 
ice which attains to a thickness of from five to eight feet. 1 mean by an extra¬ 
ordinary thickness, that in two or tiuee years it Avould amount to a thickiicsa of 
from 12 to M feet by accumulation. 

745. Sir (i. Back.— ViwAcr these cireimislances, do you consider that every¬ 
thing was done that was possible to be done for the search of Sir John 
IVanklin > 

Mr. Maioion. —Yes, there was, in mv opinion, for tliat season, (1S5I,) by both 
expeditions. 

7 ifi. (Jhainna/L- —When diil you begin making the boat sledges on board 
the “ Tiarly IVanklin " after Captain Penny’s relurii? 

J\Ir. M(W.so/2.—Ai^ soon as Captain IVnny returned, it was set in agitation 
about the boat sledg<'s. (Japtain Penny uent over and eallc*l upon Captain 
Austin, and upon lii.s return preparation was eontiiiued for a ncAV sledge. The 
first preparation for llic boat was meant Ibr Ponds Bay, and when Captain 
Penny returned it Avas inti’iidcal then for the water Captain Penny had 
seen. 


Mr. JOHN STUART called. 

747. Cliairmafi.- You Avere assistant surgeon and third ofiiecr on tluj “Lady 
Franklin,” F believe? 

Mr. Slaarf.- I acted as ihinl mule at llie recpiesl of Captain Penny. I went 
tnit as assistant surgeon. 

7‘\H. ('laijraiaa.- -Mad you ever been in tlie Arctic seas before ? 

.Mr. Stuart. - Never before. 

749. Cliftirman .— So that you cannot speak ns to the age of the ice 

Mr. Stuart.— I ciiniiot, any more than a person who was out a single 
season. 

750. (!liairinau.--\o\v took an exploring party by yourself? 

Mr. Stuart.- I did. 

751 Chainuau .— IIoav far did you go 

Mr. Stuart. - \\v. started from Assistance Harbour, and proceeded up the 
Wellington Strait as far as Point Separation, crossed over a little to south¬ 
ward of Cape (irirmel, and then proceeded along the shores of North DcA’on to 
Cape Hurd. 

752. -Describe the appearance of the ice in Wellington Strait? 

Mr. Stuart. — It was perfectly smooth; covered Avith deep siioav. We met at 

diflerent parts as avc crossed over what Ave thought to be old ice, but they were 
detached pieces apparently left there, and the new ice formed around them. 

753. Chuinnaa. —IIoav far north and south did the ice extend, as fiir as you 
could judge ? 

Mr. Stuart .—When Ave crossed there Avas ice in every direction as far as we 
could see. I'hat was from the lOth to the 13th of May 1851. 

754. Chairman. —State how far you went eastward ? 

Mr. Stuart. —As far eastward as longitude 90®. 
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765. C/tairmaB.—And then did you return for want of provisions, or because 
there were no traces, and you thought it useless to go on ? 

Mr. Stuart. —I was ordered to return on reaching that point. I found no 
traces, to the north of Cape Spencer ; but at Caswall’s Tower there were traces 
of a party from the Franklin expedition having been there. 

756. Chninnan. —Whut were those traces ? 

Mr. Stuart. —^The arrangement of stone usual in putting up tents, several 
tin canisters marked “ Goldncr”, a few glass bottles, and remains of a tire. 

757. Sir O. Back. Did you look for any document near that spot ? 

Mr. Stuart. —There were two cairns, but no documents. 

758. Sir Q. Back. —And you saw no further traces as tar as Cape Hurd ? 

Mr. Stuart. —Not any. 

759. Sir O. Back. —In going along the coast, did you perceive any animals ? 

Mr. Stuart. —Yes; five hares at Cape Bowden, and one hare at Cape Riley. 

760. Sir E. Parry. —You found an apparent encampment near Cnswall’s 
Tower. 

Mr. Stuart. —Yes. 

761. Sir E. Parry. —Did you meet with any cairns of stone about there ? 

Mr. Stuart. —Yes; there were two near where the party was supposed to 

have encamped. 

762. Sir G. Back. —If you had not been provided Avith food, <lo you con¬ 
sider that you could have supplied yourselves and party Avith the aid of your 
gun.s ? 

Air. Stuart. —I do not think we could. 

763. Sir E. Parry. —Were you among the party at Beechey Island, 
.searching for records ? 

Mr. Stuart. —Yes. 

764. Sir E. Parry. —Do you consider that the island was well searched ? 

Mr. Stuart. —Ye.s ; thoroughly searched. 

765. Sir E. Parry. —Were you on shore at (.hipe Riley ? 

Mr. Stuart. —Not during tlic autumn of 1850. In the spring of 1851 I 
passed Cape Riley. 

766. Sir E. Parry. —Had you an opportunity of searching it ? 

Air. Stmrt .—I had, and saw a cnirn that Inid been j)ut up by Captain 
Oinmanney, which had not lx?cn noticed by a former party from the “ Sophia.’* 

767. Sir E Parry. —Is there anything else you wish to state ? 

Mr. Stuart. —Not at all. 

768. Sir E. Parry. —No other information that would be of interest ? 

Mr. Stuart. —I think I stated I saw no animals but five hares; at Cape 
Ricketts, near Radstock Bay, I saw a number of inollymoks. 

769- ^ir E. Parry. —Did you see any traces of Esquimaux ? 

Mr. Stuart. —^Tbere was a large Esquimaux encampment near Caswall 
Tower. 

770. Sir E. Parry. —Do you think, it recent ? 

Mr. Stuart. —I should think it was not less than 100 years old. 


Mr. HARWOOD called. 

771. Chairman .—You were the chief engineer of the “ Pioneer." 

Mr. Harwood. —Yes. 

772. Chairman. Had you ever been in the Arctic regions before this voyage i 
• Mr. Harwood. —No. 

U 
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Mr.Bmmbooi. *73, Sir E. Parry .—You hftd an opportunity of seeing the effect of steam 
Sd N^l85l navigation of those seas ? 

Mr. Harwood.—Ye9. 

774. Sir E. Parry.—\io yon think it was a very valuable assistance ? • 

Mr. Harwood .—Yes, very valuable indeed. 

773. Sir E. Pr/m/.—Explain your own experience of il. 

Mr. Harwood. On the 1st and 2d of September we were packed in the ice 
for some miles, and we were two days forcing our way through. If it had been 
a sailing vessel, we could nut have done it. 

776. Sir E. Parry .—But after the young ice begins to form, in consequence 
of the temperature fulling, is steam power very valuable in prolonging the 
season of navigation ? 

Mr. Harwood,—\Vc had one trial of th.at kind in the autumn of last 
year. We went round Griffith’s Island, and the icc w^as three quarters of an inch 
thick. Wc forced through by steam, whereas a sailing vessel would, in all 
probability, not have accomplished it. But it was very culm then. 

777- E. Parry —But in cahri w'eather, \rhcii the young icc is formed, is 

steam power of great vuhie ? 

Mr. Harwood .—Yes. 

778. Sir K. Parry .—Did you find any difficulty in respect to the ice getting 
into any of the pipes ? 

Mr. Harwood .—1 found when tlie temperature was very low, the injection 
pipe froze so as not to be able to work. 

779- Sir E. Parry. —Did it freeze when the loose ice got in ? 

Mr. Harwood .—The injection pipes froze so that we could not do any good 
with the vessel. 

780. Sir E. iV/rrj/,- At what temperature do you recollect that that 
occurred ? 

Mr. Harwood .—2 "'+. It was on the 30th September when I had to get the 
steam up, to disconnect the screw, and to clear the engines and boiler from 
water. 

781. Sir E. Parry. —When that is the case, the injection pipe becomes 
useless ? 

Mr. Harwood. — Yes. 

782. Sir E. Parry. —Under these circumstances it would not be sale to keep 
a steamer at sea ? 

Mr. Harwood .— We could not obtain water for the boiler. 

783. Sir E. Parry. —Have you any difficulty in clearing your pipes when 
they are not quite clear ? 

Mr. Harwood .—On the 26th June I got steam up to try the machinery, and 
found the water between the gratings in the bottom of the ship and Kingston’s 
valves had frozen, so as to jirevent pushing the valves down, which I easily 
cleared; this was about six weeks before we got clear of our winter quarters. 
1 found no difficulty iii clearing the pipes in the spring, because in the autumn 
I ran all the water out of them. 

784. Sir E. Parry. —-Is there anything you can suggest, as to the improve¬ 
ment of the steam machinery for the Arctic navigation ? 

Mr. Harwood .—Nothing further than that the expansion gear might be 
fitted. It w'ould be a great saving of fuel, which, in such a place, is of great 
importance. 

785. Chairman. —Then your vessels were not fitted with expansion gear? 
Mr. Harwood .—No. 

786. Chairman. —Supposing the injection pipes perfect, would the severity 
of the weather sometimes become so great that you would not venture your 
people on deck without danger to their lives ? 

Mr. Harwood .—Nothing in the temperature would be dangerous, provided 
the men were well clothed. It was not so cold at the time 1 spoke of. If it 
had been and a case of necessity arose, we could have fed the pipes with hot 
cinders. 
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7'87- Sir O, Back .—What is your opinion of the size of a steamer for 
navifjating amongst the ice with cfTect? About as large as the “Pioneer,” 
or larger? 

Mr- Harwood .—About that size. If it had more power there would be a 
(Treat increase in fuel: but if there were expansion gear it would remove the 
difficulty. 

"88. Sir E. Parry .—How many boilers had you ? 

Mr. Harwood .—Only one. 

769 . Sir E. Pflrr/ 7 /.—Was the screw very effective ? 

Mr. Harwood. —Yes, very good, and worked well. 

791 ^. Chairman .—Did you find that the aperture for the screw got frozen or 
choked up ? 

3fr. Harwood .—On the 1 st and 2d of September there was a great quantity 
of ice passed through with the screw, which bent the cross rods and the 
comer of the screw, but we received no further injury; I found the screw 
worked much iHJttcr when the vessel was drawing more water. 

791 . Sir G. Bank. —There is an impression abroad that a steamer of larger 
power would make more w'ay anil get on faster than tijc “ Pioneer,” taking the 
season of navigation. What is your opinion on that point? 

Mr. Harwood .— I do not think the greater power would be of much assist* 
ance. I think that the power of the vessel to run at the ice is almost 
sufficient, and is as much as a vessel can stand. 

792 . Sir E. Parry. —Had you any apparatus for lifting the screw up ? 

Mr. Harwood. —Yes. 

79ii. Sir E. Parry. —Had you occasion to lift it often? 

Mr. Harwood. —Yes, a great many times. 

794 . Admiral Fanshaa-e. —Was the rudder unshipped at the same time? 

Mr. Harwood. —Yes, except when sailing. 

795. Admiral Fanshawn. —Did you find that the concussions the ship met 

with on striking were; liable to injure the machinery ? • 

Mr. linra'ood. —No. 

796 . Sir PJ. Parry. —Wa.s the machinery in good order when your ship 
returned to England ■* 

Mr. Harwood.- —Some of the cylinder facings wanted repair, and some other 
minor repairs art* required. 

797 . Sir E. Parry. —Bui that might have occurred in any other service ? 

Mr. Harwood. —Yes, certainly. 

798. Sir E. Parry. —'^fhen could you have remained out another season 
effectively with your steamer if it had been necessary ? 

Mr. Harwood. —Yes. 

799- Sir E. Parry. —What was the temperature of your engine room; when 
you got into Baffin’s Bay, for instance ? 

Mr. Harwood. —95, 96, and 100. 1 have seen it at 105. 

Mr. RYDER called. 

800. Chairman .—What vessel were you chief engineer of? 

Mr. Ryder .—OF the “ Intrepid.” 

801. Chairman .—Did you find, when the temperatui*e fell very much, in the 
navigation of the Arctic regions that the pipes gut choked up or frozen ? 

Mr. Ryder. —Yes; one pipe particularly; the injection pipe. 

802. Chairman .—And you had no means of remedying that difficulty ? 

Mr. Ryder. —The remedy for the future would be to pass the injection pipe 

through the boiler; but this need only be used when the temperature was 
reduced. 

803. Chairman. —How much later do you think a stecimer can navigate 
the Arctic seas than a sailing vessel, taking into consideration the loss of the 
temperature and the coldness of the weather ? 

Mr. Ryder.—In our own case, as far as 1 could see, not many days. The 
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icc was too thick, and wc could not break it. If we bad a powerful steamer . 
wc might navigate two or three weeks later than sailing vessels; but the 
increased consumption of fuel would not warrant that. 

804. Sir E. Parrt /.—Could you have navigated longer in your own vessel 
than you did V 

Mr. Ryder .— 1 think not. 

80.7. Sir E. Parry. —You had apparatus for lifting the screw ? 

Mr. Ryiler. —Yes ; and were obliged to lift it some scores of times. 

806. Sir E. Parry. —Was it under the same circumstances that you lifted 
the rudder ? 

Mr. Ryder. —No; .sometimes we lifted the screw for sailing purposes. 

807. Sir E. Parry. —Can you suggest any improvements in the machinery ? 

Mr. Ryder. —No, I think not, witli regard to the screw, the shaftings, and 

tlic steam arrangements. 

808 . Sir E. Parry. —Were the engines in good order when you came here? 

Mr. Ryder. —Yes. I understood that the engineers’ reiwrt of the engines at 

Woolwich was, that we could have gone out again immediately if it had been 
rcipiired. 

809. Sir a. Back. —’riien your engines would have been effective for another 
winter? 

Mr. Ryder _Yes ; hut the fuel would have been insufficient. 

810 . Admiral Fans/iawe. —Did yon experience any difficulty in freeing the 
“ Intrepid ” from the itre at her winter quarters ? What is your opinion on that 
subject,, as it affects a screw stcaincr ? 

Mr. Ryder.- -1 am oi‘ opinion that there would be no difficulty wliatcvcj'. 

811 . Admiral Famliaiee. —Did the vessel suffer? 

Mr. Rijder. —No, not that 1 am aware of. 

81 “i. Sir (j Back.- h\ navigating thc.se seas would you prefer a larger 
sleamer than the “Intrepid?” 

Mr. 72 /y</ci'.—-With a larger ste.imcr there would he a huger consumption of 
fuel, and'that is not advisable. You would not get increased speed or power 
in correspondence with the amount of fuel consumed. A heavier vc.sscl might 
break through the icc, but the colli.sion Avlth the icc would be much increased. 

. 81 . 3 . Sir E. Parry .— Did your maebinery suffer in any degree by concussion 
with the ice ? 

Mr. Ryder. —One of our suspending rods of the screw frame was damaged by 
being forced upon the berg, lly the concussion with the icc with the composi¬ 
tion screw, the entering angle of one blailc was slightly bent. The screw was 
replaced by the wrought iron one, coming home, tnrough all the difficult 
passages of the ice. 

814 . Chairman. —How .soon could you get your screw up in an emergency? 

Mr. Ryder. —It has been got up in seven minutes, and we can get it down in 
about eight or nine minutes. That is the shortest time. 

SI.*). Sir E. Parry. —Could you suggest any better mode of raising the 
screw than that w'hich you had ? 

Mr. Ryder. —I dare say I might, upon consideration. 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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Sepenth Day. November 4 , 1851 . 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawe, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Bceclicy, 

Captain. Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fegcn, Secretary. 


LIEUTENANT M'CLINTOCK, late of the “ Assistance,” called. 

8l(i. Chainnan. —Were you on sliorc when the first traces were found of the 
wintering places of the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” ? 

Jjieuteriant M'CUntock. —No. 

81“. dmirman —You have no personal knowledge of the search ? 

Lienlcnunt jStCUiituck, —No; I landed subsequently at Cape Riley- 

SlH. Cknirman. -Vronx what you know, do you think the search for records 
was complete, and tlnit then.' is no reason for apprehending that anything 
was overlooked or left behind ? 

Livvtennnt M'illintoi'k. —I think everything was quite complete. 

8 I 9 . Chairmnn .—Did you, in passing to the westward in September 18.50, 
observe the Wellington Strait in such a manner as to be able to judge whether 
it was blocked up with ice. at that time ? • 

IJeufcnottt i\/'0/i?)tor/c.~-Wc passed along the edge of the fixed ice. 

8i0. Cfiairinon. —What is your opinion of that barrier? Was it old icc or 
ice of the preceding year ? 

.Lieutenant M'Clintock. —It was icc of difierent formations, most of it was 
two or three years at the least. 

821. Chairman. —Then it had been fixed in that place two or three years? 

Lieutenant M'dinlock. —Yes, 1 think so. 

822. Chairman. —Do you consider you.“self sufficiently competent to speak 
of the different sorts of icc that you observed ? 

Lieutenant RL Clintork .—I tKink so ; but there is a great deal of uncertainty 
as to the age of ice, which no amount of experience can remove. 

82:J. Sir E. Parry. —How many voyages have you been ? 

Lieutenant M* Clintock .—I have been out two winters and four summers in 
the Arctic seas. 

824. C/(afrmaM.«-l'hcn it was your opinion that Wellington Strait had 
not been opened for any purposes of navigation during the preceding year 

1849? 

lAer/Uenmt M Clintock .—Just so. 

825. Chairmnn _Have you any reason to believe that it opened in 1850? 

Lieutenant Clintock. —I think it did open. 

826. C/mtman.-v-You think it opened completely for navigation in 1850 ? 

Lieutenant Clintock. —I cannot say to what extent, perhaps about thirty 

•r forty miles. 

U 3 
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827. Chairman. —What I ask you is, whctlier the Wellington Strait Iras 
navigable during 1850, whctlicr the ships could go in? 

Lieutenant CUntock, —Yes,from what 1 have been told by Captain Penny, 
and from what I have heard of the American expeditions having drifted up, 
r think so. 

828. Chairman. —What did you know of the American expeditions drifting 
up ? 

Lieuteiiant M^Clhitock. —They drifted up to 75° 25' from the published 
account. 

829. Chairman. —Do *you know from your own knowledge what progress 
the Americans made to the northward? 

Lieutenant CUntock. —No, I do not. 

8d0. Chairman. —Can you speak of your own knowledge further about the 
navigation of Wellington Strait at that time? 

Lieutenant AP CUntock. —No. 

831. Chairman. —When you returned this year, after you got out of your 
winter qmirters, what was the state of Wellington Strait ? 

Lieutenant AP CUntock. —We could sec no ice along the eastern shore 
northwards of licechey Island. Wo could see eight or ten miles to the north 
of IJeechey Island in 1851. 

832. Chairman. —State the date of that ? 

hieuhmant AP CUntock.—\ think it was on the I3th of August 1851. 


833. Chairman .—You naturally jaw the west first; what was the appearance 
of the channel on its western side? 

Lieuttmant APCUntock .—It was completely Idodvcd witli icc from Cape 
Hotham, about three ([uarlcrs ac ross the Wellington Channel. 


834. Chairman .—Then in your opinion was there any reasonable hope that 
the strait might have heroine navigiblc during any part of the remaining 
season (or navigation in those seas? 

Lieutenant APCUntock .1 think so. 


835. Chairnum .—Do you think that if the expeditions had remained at the 
month of the. strait about a. fortnight longer, the strait might have cleared 
suflieicntly to enable them to get into thc^ open sea discovered by C'jiptain 
Penny ? 

Lieutenant APCUntock .—I can only say that it is probable they would. 


836. Chairman .—Why do you think it probable ? 

Lieutenant AP CUntock.---VxMx the portion I saw clear on the 13th of 
August, and from the forward state of the season in 1851. 


837- Chairman .—Then with respect to the land journeys that, you made 
(luring the c.irly part of the year 1851, you arc cpiite convinced that you 
searched every part of the Melville Island, and the whole coast between your 
wintering places and Sir Edward Parry’s at Winter Harbour, as well as the 
whole of the coast marked as searched by you on this chart. You are quite 
convinced that your examination was so exact in that part that no traces of 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition could have been overlooked ? • 

Lieutenant A'P CUntock. —Yes, 1 am quite convinced of that. My examina¬ 
tion commenced on By am Martin Island ; all tliat 1 examined confirms my belief 
that it would have been impossible that wc could have passed any conspicuous 
traces of the Franklin expedition. 


838. Chairman .—And there was no trace of anybody having been at Sir 
Edw*ard Parry’s wintering place until 3 ’ou iirrived there yourself? 

Lieutenant AP CUntock. —None. 


839. Admiral Fanshame .—Did you trace any lane or lead in Wellington 
.Strait at the time you spoke of, and how far? ^ 

• Lieutenant APCUntock .—My answer ’ was, that there was no ice observed 
from the crow’s nest along the eastern shore ; there was no obstroctiem to navi¬ 
gation at that time. 
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840. Admiral Famhnwe .—Did you express to Captain Ommanney any opinion Lieutx M CUntoek 

as to the probability of the passage through the strait at that time? — 

Lieutenant M^CUntock .— No. Nov. ihsu 

841. Admiral Fanshnwe. —You were in the “ Assistance” with Captain 
Ommanney ? 

Lieutenant M'CHntock .— Yes; the state of the ice was reported from the 
crow’s nest and entered in the ship’s log. 

842. Admiral Fanshawe. —Arc you giving evidence of what was reported 
from the crow’s nest, or what yon saw yoiirsen'? 

Lieutenant M'Clintock ,— What was reported-from the crow’s nest. Iain 
giving evidence from the report that was communicated to me, and not from my 
own observation. 

84.3. Admiral Fanshatve ,— Then your opinion of the ice was not from your 
own observation but from the report from the crow’s nest ? 

Lieutenant M^C/intock .— Yes, so far as regards the position of the icc. 

844. Admiral Fansliawe. —Who made the report from the crow’s nest ? 

Lieutenant APClintock ,— I do not recollect; there was constantly one of the 

petty officers iu the crow’s nest. 

845. Admiral Fanshawe. —Was it seen by the master or any other officers of 
the ship ? 

Lieutenant M^Clintock .— 1 am almost certain it was seen by Lieutenant 
Mcecham, the third lieutenant of the ship. 

846. Admiral Fanshawe. —Were you at Cape Riley also ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock .— Yes. • 

847. Admiral Fanshawe. —And took part in the search there of the cairns ? 

Lieutenant Clintock .— Yes. 

818. Admiral Fanshawe ,— There were some .stones placed in circles, I 
believe ? 

Lieutenaiit 3P Ctinfock. —Yes. 

849. Admiral Fanshawe ,— Was such a search made of Cape Riley as to 
convince you that no record was left ? 

Lieutenant At Clintock ,— Yes. 

8.50. Sir E. Parry .— Are you acquainted with the harbour of Beechey 
Island ? 

Lieutena7it AtClintock ,— No. 

851. Sir E, Parry. —Do you know the form of it? 

Lieutenant AtClintock .— Yes, I think I do. 

852. Sir E, Parry. —Is it your opinion that any ships could be forced out 
by or with the ice ? 

Lieutenant At Clintock .— No. 

853. Sir E. Parry, —When you were at Melville Island your resources 
would not permit you to go to the nortliward of Bushnan Cove, so that you 
had not any opportunity of seeing anything of the north shore of Melville 
Island ? 

Lieutenant At Clintock .— No. 

854. Sir E. Parry. —What was the state of the ice between Cape Dundas 
and Banks’s Land ? 

Lieutenant AtClintock .— It was remarkably heavy and closely packed. 

865. Sir E. Parry .— Was ifc heavier ice thhn, generally speaking, you bad 
seen to the eastward ? 

Lieutenant At Clintock .— Yes, much heavier. 

856. Sir E. Parry .— Was there any appearance of the probability of an 
opening in that icc up to the time you saw it ? ‘ , 

Lieutenant M^CRtifock .— The appearance of the icc was such as to indicate 
qiotion at some period of the year, but there was not the slightest appearance 
of its having been navigable to the westward of Melville Island. 
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857. Sir E. Parry. —^Was that the case also to the south of ,vrhere you were 
off Cape Dundas ? 

Lieutenant M'Clintock .—Yes; it refers to the ice between Capo Dundas 
and Banks's Land. 

858. Sir E. Parry. —Does that remark apply to the whole of the ice to the 
southward of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant Jl/* CUntock .—No. 

859. Sir K. Parry. —State whereabouts in your opinion it was likely to be 
navigable to the south of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant M'CUntock .—1 think to-the cast of Winter Harbour. 

860. Sir E. Parry. —What appearances gave you reason to suppose that ? 
Lieutenant jl/‘ Clintock. —The much less crushed up appearance of the ice; 

and from the extensive floes there could not be so much pressure as there was 
off Cape Dundas. 

861. Sir E. Parry. —Then you think ii ship could probably get to the 
southward and westward more easily to the eastward of Winter Hnrlrour than 
by going on to the we.st part of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant M' Clintov.k .—Yes. 

862. Sir E. Parry. —You saw Banks’s l^and pretty clearly, did you not? 

Lieutenant Clintock. —Yes. 

863. Sir E. Parry. —What sort of land did it appear ? 

Lieutenant jl/‘ Clintock. —It was high land, similar in character to the land 
about Cape Dundas. • 

864. Sir E. Parry. —Did you distinguish any capes ? 

Lieutenant M* Clintock .—No. 

865. Sir E. Parry. —Did you see any ravines ? 

Lieutenant M'Clintock .—Yes, several. 

866. Sir E. Parry. —Did you sec any appearance of a water sky in that 
direction anywhere to the southward and westward of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant M' Clintock. —No. 

867 . Sir E. Parry. —What was the date at which your best view in that 
direction was obtained r 

Lieutenant Clintock .—It was on the 28th of May 1861. 

868. Sir G. Back. —Whiire was your position ? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock .—It was in about 74° 40'latitude (to the north of 
Cape Dundas) and 114'^ 28' longitude. 

869 . Sir PL Parry. —About what height were you above the sea ? 
Lieutenant APClintock .— 6 OO or 700 feet, 

8/0. Sir E. Parry. —You said your examination of the coast began at 
Byam Martin Island ; where did you end ? 

Jjieutenant At Clintock .—My examination of the coast included the south part 
of Byam Martin Island, and then from Point Griffiths the whole of the southern 
coast of Melville Island to Cape Dundas, then along the west coast into 
Liddon’s Gulf into Bushnan Cove, from which I returned over land to Winter 
Harbour, and then from Winter Harbour nearly the same course back to the 
ship. Returning from Byam Martin Island 1 followed round the shore of 
Grah-im Moore Bay to Cape Cockburn, and thence along the shores to the ship 
at Grifiith’s Island. ’ * 

871. Sir E. Parry. —Had you an opportunity of noticing the rise and flill 
of the tides in any part of your voyage ? 

Lieutenant M'CUntock. —No, except the indications along the shore. 

872 . Sir PJ. Parry. —You had no opportunity of noticing from which 
direction the flood tide came ? 

’ Xaeutenant A£* Clintock. —No. 
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873. Captain^ you make any observations on the stream LUvt.M^CUniM. 

outside Beechey Island ? 

JLieutenant M^Clintmik, —No. 


8/4. Captain Beechej /.—You do not know whether there was .iiny stream 
probably ? 

Lieutenant A'PClintnck ,—Wc made no observations on it, but we could not 
liclp remarking that the ice set to the eastward; tliat was independent of the 
wind I thftik. 

875 . Captain Jiaechetf .—'‘flien you are of opinion that the prevailing stream 
is to the southward and eastw^ard out of Wellington Strait? 

Lieiitennni CUntock, —Yes. 


876 - iS/V fir. Back .—May I ask you whetlier you saw any Esquimaux 
encampments on Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant M^Clintock. —Yes, there W'ercj three or four different positions 
along the south shore. 

877. i>iy G. Back. —Wcri* they old encampments, or of recent date ? 

Lieutenant M^CUntock .—They w’cre very old. 

878. Sir (r. Did you see any animals on the coast, more particularly 

on Melville Islatul ? * 

Lievienant JW Clin tack. —Yes. 


879 . Sir G. Bark. —What were they ? 

Lieutenant M^CHntuek. —1 saw four bears, forty-six musk oxen, twenty 
reindeer, seventy hares, one wolf, about lifty ptarmigan, many large flocks 
of Jlreiit geese, and many ducks in large Hocks. 

880. Sir G. Back. —Of those lunv many did you kill ? 

IJeutenanl ]\PCHnt(tch\ —One bear, lour musk oxen, one reindeer, five 
hares, twelve ptarmigan, thirteen ducks, and one Brent goose. 

881. Sir G. .— Oould you have killed more than tliat if your neoessiiies 
had required it? 

Lienlenant M^CUniock.- Yes. 

882. Sir G. Back. - How many more do you think you could Jiave killed; 
could you have doubled or trebled tlic number? 

Lieutenant M^CHutork. -A think that nearly two thirds of the animals 
might have been killed, and a large number of ducks and geese. 

883. Sir K. Pnrrj/. — Did you notice which way the diieks and geese were 
flying ? 

Lieutenant iPClinfock.- think they generally came from the westward, 
and were going to the eastward. 

884. Sir E. Parry. —Did you at that time form any idea of any^ open water 
in the direction in which they were flying ? 

Lieutenant il/‘ Clmtock. —No. 

885. Sir E. Parry. —Was there any indication of open ^Yater to the north 
when you.were upon Melville Island? 

Lieutenant MGJlintock. —No. 

886. Sir E. Parry. —From what you sa\v do you think it possible that 
parties of men entirely dcpendcht upon their own resources could exist through 
the year by laying up in the summer season that whicli was to last them 
for the rest of tlie year, supposing them to be well supplied with arms and 
ammimition ? 

Lieutenant 3P Clmtock. — I think there was sutficieiit game for that pur¬ 
pose, but I think they would be short of fuel with which to cook it. The 
scarcity of fuel would render it impossible for them to maintain themselves 
although there was plenty of game. 

887. Sir G. Back .—Did you leave any notices of your travels as you 
proceeded by Cape Dundas ? 

. Lieutenant M^Clintock. —Yes. 


X 
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8 R8. Sir (i. Buck .—Will you state where r ’ ^ 

LieMhmmU M''Clin lock. —In several positions; the principal were in Skene 
Bay, Winter Ilarbour, and Biishiiari (^^ove. Also one on the western extremity 
of Melville Island reached. 

HSy. Sir (j\ Jhrk.- Vor that purpose, did you erect cairns or any con¬ 
spicuous objects lliat could be seen? 

Lienicnanf APCUnfock. —Yes. 

S90. Sir (m. were they ? 

Livutenant iUinh (’aims of stone. 

891. Sir (L Hark .—May [ ask you how ni.any days you were out on 
this journey altogether, froju the time of your leaving your ship till your 
return ? 

Lkutvnanf APCHnlock.-- haghty days. 

89^- Chnirnmn-- Had you expressed any opinions as to the probability 
of Sir John Tranklin having passed througli the western strait, early in the 
3'ear before the search was eoMunenced, or in the paper that was edited in 
the sipiadron al ihat time, tin- Aurora Bonailis? 

.Licutentnif J/‘ Clin/ock. -\v^. 

89.'h Chnirmnit. Did you think at that time* that ^iir John Franklin^ liad 
gone up the Wcllinutou Channel ? 

Lkulcnunf Clintock. ^\-s. 

89d. i-httinunn. ■ Did tlie subseL|Ucnt proceedings contirni you in the belief 
that that was the course of Sir John Franklins expedition V 

Lientcntnd M'Clinlock, Y(*s. 

S9r». (.■hfiir}i/ft/i. Will vou slaie \our reasons? 

Lindenntd ilkCUnlork, - Sir John Franklin probably ibund the icc to the* 
westward last, as \ve found it, and that then he retraced his steps to try Wel¬ 
lington (Channel. Seeoiidly, that his travelling parties iVom Becehey Island 
would have got as (hr as Caplain IVnny's, and would have received the sana- 
encouragement; also Irom IIm* fact of the workshop on shtirt*, they seem to 
have leif rather hastily, as if a !iivoural)ie o|)p(irtunity h.-ul presented itself, and 
thc\ lost no time in availing themselves of it. 

890. -'I'hesc v,(‘ri‘ your reasons tor thinking that he hail gone up 

Wellington Strait ? 

IjiruIrnmiiAtVIiniock. ' I think another ma\ he added, not having found 
any reconl at lieech(;y Island. 

\>^A'i* Chttirninn, \)<.y not you eousider, on tlic eontrary, if he had taken 
the new channel that he would have lefl at his wintering place some infor¬ 
mation of tlic route he had taken, to guide others in the search for him? 

• lAeuicnant AP Cliniork .—1 think not. 

89s. Chnirumn ,—W hy do you think so.^ 

Licufcnanl APClinlock. ~ -I think it was in accordance with his instructions 
that he made the second attempt by Wellington Channel. 

899- ('liffinnttn. —^1lell if Sir Jolm Franklin took that direction, can you tell 
why no traces were found of his previous exploring jiartics which he had sent 
out to discover the ehannel that he afterwards look himself? 

Lien tenant AP Clin fork. —Some traces were found, I believe, as far as Cape 
Bowen on the east side*. These journeys were accomplished when the snow 
was on the ground, and one could hardly expect to find traces of him tw'o 
or three years after. 

900. Chairman.-- Do nut you think they would do as subsequent explorers 
have done, set up cairns in conspicuous places? 

Lieidcnnnf APCHntork. —1 have no doubt they did on reaching the farthest 
point, as Sir James Boss did. I think his travelling parties put up cainis before 
they coniiueuecd the return to their ships. 

901. Chairman. —Then you think cairns would have been discovered on 
either sitle of the Queens Channel had Captain Penny’s exploring partfes 
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proceeded farther? How can you explain satisfactorily to us that Sir John 
t’raiikliifs exploring parties should not have done the%ame thing as other 
explorers ? 

[jimtenani MHTtnhctf .—I tliink tho^y did before they commenced their 
return, but I think that neither Capiain IVnny nor Mr. (joodsir got as fiir 
as the Franklin travelling parties may have attained. 

5)0^. Chninnnii ,—'[lieu under all these circumstances you arc of opinion that 
further search ought to have been made in that direction before the return of 
the expedition to England r 

JJeutimant CUntock. —Yes. 

903 . Admiral Fmishnwe--D\{\ you form the opinion you Jiave given that 
Sir John Franklin had aseertaijied by his exploring parties the appearances of 
the sounds and islands and open water beyond Wellington Channel which were 
seen by (>aptain Penny before Captain Penny’s return.-' 

Lieutenant M*‘ Clint ode. —Yes. 

904 . Admiral Fanshmre .—lhat was your previously formed opinion ? 

Lieutenant CHntock. - - Yes. 

905 . Admiral Fanshaice.- -Wen* your inen iniicli exhausted when you 

returned ? * 

Lieutenant M^Clintock, —No. 

906 . Admiral Fandtawe .— How nnieli longer do you imagine they could 
ha\'e sustained th.e same labour and privations ; how much longer than the 
eighty clays your were out? 

Lieutenant M'‘Cliittm:k .—I believe that they c-diild luive gone on three or 
lour wrecks longer if it had been micessarv to do it. 

907 . Admiral Fa nsh a me,—Uoyc long aller the suininer commences, do you 
think it practicable to travel over the ice by sledges ? 

Lieutenant APClintnrk. -'I iliink travelling bec'oines almost impracticable in 
that, lot-ality after the loth of June. 

908. Captain Uverhejf- Do ;vou think you could haic reached Hanks’s 
laind, as marked o?t the chart, if you had been left to your discretion r 

Lieutenant Ak Clinfnt k. - Ves. 

909- Captain TJeccAc//. — What distance did it appear to you tJiut Hank.s’s 
L:md was from ( ’ape Dundas ? 

Lieutenant ALCdnivek. —About filly miles. 

910 . !Sir E, Pnrrif. .Is that about the distance tliat I made it? 

Lieutenant - Yes. I consider it ahmit fitly miles. 

91 1- ^ir E. Parr //,— Does my idea of the distance coincide with your own? 

Lieutenant AP Clintock.- Yes. 

91*^. Admiral Fanskaam .— You have stated the number of day« you were 
out; will 3 'ou state the number of miles y« u travelled, and the daily average ? 

Lieutenant APVlinfoeJc .—My sledge travelled 900 statute' miles; the daily 
average was twelve miles. I 'walked considerably more than 900 jnilcs. 

913 . Admiral Fanslmwe .—What was your longest day's journey ? 

Lieutenant APCHntoek, —'JVcnty-fom- statute miles. 

914. Captain Beeehej/.- Could you have commenced your journey earlier 
than you did ? 

Lieutenant Under the circumstances of our equipment, I 

think not. 

915 . Captain Beedteip— Why could you not ? 

Lieutenant Al'^Clwtodt,— Because we w^ere not prepared to meet so great a 
degree of cold. 

916 . Captain Beexbe //.— Did you sec any land to the westward of j^oiir 
position to the west of Melville Island ? 

Lieutenant M^Clintodc. —Yes. 

^ 917 * Captain Beediet /.—Will you state how tar it appeared to you to extend ? 
^Lieutenant MClintock .—It was land extending from the north shore of 
JLiddon Gulf westward to longitude 117*' 40', in northern latitude 73 
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918. Sir E. Pmrf /.— Between that and Banks’s Land you saw no landf 

Lieutenant jJf* CHnfack. —None. 

919 . Captain BeevJict /,—Was the ice in motion any time during your 
journey ? 

Lieutenant APClinfock. —No. 

920 . Admiral Farishawe .—How many men of the sledge crews returned to 
the ships, by the arrangements made by Captain Austin, sick or frost bitten 
during your exploration ? 

Lieutenant MU-lmtock.—YYom the division of sledges under my orders ten 
men were sent back disabled by frost bites, illness, and debility. From my own 
party two were sent back disabled by severe frost bites. 

921 . Chairman. —You have said that you think further search ought to be 
tiumIc in the direction of Wellington Strait. Will 3 ’ou tell us in what way, had 
you commandeii the expedition, you would have prosecuted that search, taking 
into consideration the quantity of provisions you had left ? 

Lkutmant M^Ciiniovk .—It is impossible to say what I should have done 
nad I the command of the expedition. 

9:^2. Chairman. —Yon must take into consideration the instructions from 
fhc Admiralty, which were, that unless some traces of Sir John Franklin were 
found, to return to England at the end of the season of 18.51 ; you must take 
into consideration also your provisions, and that v'ou were then at the 13th of 
August ? 

Lieutenant UPdinlovk. —I think I should have done iny utmost during the 
navigable season of 1851, and that I should have conic home in obedience to 
my orders. 

92 . 3 . Vhninnan.- -Yim ViTK}. speaking of 13tli August. You got out of your 
winter (puirters as soon as you could. You wore off the straits on the J3th of 
August. How would you liave proceeded, and in what direction, to make 
the further searcli which yt»u considered necessary ? 

Ijitiufenant J/‘ CHhfuck.- -I said, I think, 1 would have done my utmost during 
Ihe iiiivigablc season of 1S51 by sending one or more vessels up Wellington 
Strait, but to return in time so as not to risk another winter, in compliance 
witli the Admiralty orders. 

924. Chairman.—'Yow mi;an, I apprcliciid, that you would have sent a 
steamer up to the open w'ater you saw oft' Ca])e Uowden ? 

Lieutenant j\P Clintock. —^Ycs. 

925. Chairman. —Supposing the steamer liad found open water ? 

Lieutenant Clin fork. —1 would have proceeded as far as possible in th.at 

direction. 

92(5. Chairman, —In that ease, supposing that you had found the strait open, 
you wouhl liaviJ gone Ibrward with the whole expedition? 

.Lieutenant Clintock. —1 w'ould send up one or more vessels, and if the 
strail had opened I would liave gone further, but still bearing in mind that 
if 110 fuither traces Avcri? Ibuiid it was our duty, in compliance.Avith our 
orders, to return. 

927 . Chairman.--:\\\ that you kiiOAv on the subject at present of the 
navigable Avater is, that there is an open lead ten miles up. All the evidence 
w(! have had states ilijit the ice across tlie strait extends tAventy or thirtj'’ 
miles up the strait., so that this open Avatcr reported to you could not huAT 
be«*n more than one third of the Avhole barrier? 

Lieviennnt At CUntock .— Yes. 

928 . Chairman .—Then do you think that it AA'ould have been prudent with 
only tAvo years provisions left to have risked passing a winter in the upper 
part of this strait, not knoAving Avherc it might lead to, and having no certain 
traces that Sir .Iqhn Franklin went that aa^ji}'' ? 

JAeufenant AtClintork.~\t is a risk AA’hich I Avould try to avoid by returning 
before the Avintcr set in, but I think it is only a risk which it would' haw 
been rny duty to run Avere 1 placed in such a position. 
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929- Chairman.—VLov^^ much more of the navigable season remained to J^CUi^ 
you on the 13th of August? 

JJeutenaut M CUntock .— Three weeks. 

930. Chairman. —If you had ascertained, on a farther examination of the 
barrier, that it still continued fast to the northward, how much longer would 
you have remained off Cape Riley ? 

Lieutenant Clintock. —In any delay tliat I might have made there I would 

have been governed by the appearance of the ice. 

931. Sir E. Parry. —What records did you find of my expedition of 1819 
and 1820? 

Lieutenant MClintock. —The first record found was at Huslinan Cove, and 
consisted of w^riting on parchment deposited in a tin cylinder beneath a cairn 
of stones ; the tin cylinder was very much corroded and the writing nearly 
obliterated. The next trace found of the expedition of 1819 and 1820 was a 
monument on "I’ablc Hall near the Winter Harbour, but wc had not time to 
search for the record beneath it. The tliird record found was an inscription 
upon a rock at Winter Harbour, on a sandstone rock, 'fhe fourth and last 
record found was on a point soiitli of Fife Harbour; it was a paper document 
in a scaled bottle, buried beneath a calm of stones; it was in perff?ct preser¬ 
vation; it was replaced together with the record of the expedition of 18oO 
and 1831. 

932. Sir E. Parry, —Do yon consider bottles belter than tins for that 
purpo.se, from what you sajy ? 

Lieutenant APClintock. —Yes, much better. 

933. aV/V ./v. --Whal records did Caplaiii Austin leave at his winter 

ipiartcrs ? . ^ 

Lieutenanf M^CIhitocIc, —Two monuments ; oiu* on the south point of 
firiffith’s Island, the otluT on (Inpc Martyr. They w’crc built with stone from 
ten to fideen feet in height, and in each a record was placx'd. 

934. Sir I'J, Parry. - Do you know' whether in bottles or cylinders ? 

Lieutenant APCliniock. — 1 do not know. 

935. Sir E, 7-^r/y/;//.— -You avcmv with Sir James Ross in his last expedition, 
w'erc you not ? 

Lientenant APCHnluvk, — Yes. 

936. Sir E, Parry. — M’hat record did you leave at your Avinter quarters at 
Port Leopold ? 

Lieutenant APClintock. —TJie paper Avliieli was siib.sequeutly found, I think, 
by the North Star. 

937 . Sir E. Parry.— -Vii\^ there more than one record led there ? 

Lieutenant AtClinioek. — Not that I am UAvare of. 

938. Sir E. Parry. — An it appears to haA’c been the general practice to leave 
records at all the places Avintcred in by our ships, Avhy do you think Sir John 
Franklin deviated from that practice ? 

Liedtcnant APClintock. —I think his deviation from that practice AA'as not 
intentional, hut that it Avas overlooked in the exeiteiuent of leaving his winter 
quarters hastily. 

939 . Sir E. Parry. —As you liave said tliat it Avas not likely that ship.s 
could be forced out of the liarbour of Bocchey Island, have you formed any 
idea as to what circumstances led to so sudden a departure ol‘ Sir John 
Franklin s expedition as not to give time for lea\'iiig a record at so important a 
station as that ? 

Lieutenant APClinfock. —I suppose that a favourable opportunity presented 
itself for prosecuting his voyage which hastened his departure, and that not 
having left a record Avas an oversight. 

940. jSVr E. Parry. —You think then that under some such circumstances 
you might have omitted to leave the records there yourself? 

Lieutcnatit APClintock. —Yes, I think so. 
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941. Chairman .—Arc you aware that ou the 12th of August 1851, . \Vheu 
the ships were crossing ih'c mouth of Wellington Channel, Captain Ominanuev 
went aloft himself lor the jmrposc of ascertaining the nature. of the ice, and 
that he called Mr. Elliott, the second lieutenant, to witness what he saw on 
that occasion ? 

Lientfinant MUUlnhyck. —l was not aware of that. 

942. Sir E. Enrry .—Did you meet with any drift, w'ood on your journey ? 

Livniannnt MHJUniovk.- OvAy one small piece in Graham Moore Bay. It 

appeared to be decayed lir. 

913. Sir G. Back .—There were no indications of its having been cut or 
charred ? 

Lieufenant M^CUnfovk.—^o, 

944. Sir G. Back .—Was there any icc blink at -your extreme point of 
view westward from f Jape Dnndns ? 

Lieufenant VUntock. —Yes. 

945. Admiral Famhawc. —W\"re. you present at any interview between 
CJaptaiii Austin and (Japtain Penny in 1851 ? 

Licaic.nanl .WVliatock. -^o. 1 have not seen Captain Penny this year 

until to-day. 

946. Admiral Fanahaire.- Waw you any suggestion to offer to the Com¬ 
mittee as to any improvement in the fitting-up or equipment of sledges for 
ice travelling, from your experience? 

J/iruttnianl ^P(^tiulock.~-\ think our equipmehts might be considerably 
improved. 

917- Chairman .—Will you send into the Coimniltee any suggestions you 
may have to ma'ke on this subject?* * 

Lieutenant Clmlock. —Yes. 

9 IS. Chairman .—In what time could you prepare those suggestions? 

Lieutenant APCHntock. -I will draw them up, and send them in on Friday. 


Mr. ABERNE THY called. 

919- Chtiirmren. ~ You were in Sir John Ross’s expedition? 

Mr. Ahernefin/.- Yes. 

950. Chairman .—When you passed from Cape Riley to the western side of 
Wcllinglon Straits, did you make any observations upon the nature and quantity 
ol' the ice in September 1850? Were you near enough to make correct 
<ib>ervat.it)us ? 

Mr. AljerneJh?/---lt came under our observation, because we were the first 
vessed that came into what we i:all Union Bay ; that was on the 27th of August 
1850, the day on Avhich we went in there. 

951. Chairman. —Did you see the icc in Wellington Strait on that day? 

Mr. Ahcrnethi /.—Yes, it was so closely packed. I saw Captain Penny and 

the tw’o Americans working to the northward. There was no other way for 
them to go at that time. 

952. Chairman —What was your opinion of the ice at that time ? Were the 
straits navigable or blocked up? 

Air. Abernathy .—Not navigable. 

953. Chairman. —What sort of ice was it ? 

Mr. Abernathy. —It was heavy floe icc. 

954. Chairman. —Did you consider from the appearance of the icc on the 
27th of August that it was likely to break up, and that the straits would clear 
before the end of the navigable season ? 

Mr. Abernathy. —My opinion is, from what I know and from what I have 
heard that it did not break up in Wellington Channel, and that Wellington * 
Strait was not navigable during the year 1850. 
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955 . Chairman. —What extent of ice north and south do you think remained ,Wr. AhenttOg. 

at the concladion of the navigable season in 1851 ? -i— 

Mr. Ahernetkv .—As far as I know from the report that I have had and niy 
own experience 1 should say about twenty miles. ' 

956 . Chairman. —Did you sec any open water to the northward of the icc ? 

Mr. Abernethy .—I did not. * 

957 . Chairman.—Do you think that, supposing the extent of icc up and 
down the strait, from north to south, was twenty miles, anybody could have 
seen open water on the other side at a distance of twenty miles ? 

Mr. Abernethy .—No, I think not. I know nobody could do that. 

958. Chairman. —I’or what reason ? 

Mr. Abernethy .—From the ship’s mast-head you could not see open water 
twenty miles. 

« 

959 * SirG, Back ,—You could see whether there was au ice or a water bjink? 

Mr. Aheimethy, —You might guess at it, but guessing is not what we want. 

960 . (^airman .—Can you give us any iurthcr particulars of the state of 
the icc tnat year before you crossed over and went into your winter <|iiartcrs 
near Griffith’s Island ? 

Mr. Abcrncthtj. —It was a ver}*^ open season, but when vtvi crossed Wel¬ 
lington Strait Ave crossed to Cape llotham between Griffith’s Island and 
Cornwallis Island, and there wc found the ice stationary, not broken up at 
all, and avc could not get any further. 

961 . C/uxirman. —Then you went into your winter quarters? 

Mr. Abernethy. —Yes, that was the only thing avc could do. 

9 G 2 . Chairman, — (.Ian you tell wdien you first heard of open water being 
discovered to tlic north of Wellington Strait ? 

Mr. Abernethy.--Ti think it was on the 10th May that I heard open whaler 
WHS found in Wellington Strait. 

9G3. Chair man. —What opinion did you form from your own experience? 

Did you tliink it was part of the navigable channel? 

Mr. Abernethy ,— Yes, I Avas always of that opinion. Tbt‘ fl<)od came from 
the AA’Cstward, behind Cornwallis Island in the JSoutli Channel, Avhcrcas in 
Lancaster Sound and BarroAv Strait the flood comes from the soutliAvard. 

9G-1. Sir E, Parry .— How do you know the flood comes from the westward 
to the north of CoriAwallis Island ? 

Mr, Aherncthy. —i heard from (Japtain Penny that the flood tide comes 
westward to the north of Cornwallis Island. I had ahvays that opinion before 
Captain Penny told mc- 

965- Chairman .—You did not see the open water yourself; you know no 
more about it than you have heard ? 

Mr. xibernethy. — No. 

966 . Chairmaxi .—And you did not make any inland journeys yourself? 

Mr. Abernethy. —Yes. , 

967- Chairman .—How far ? 

Mr. Abernethy. —Forty miles, as near as I know. 

968 . Chairman.—Viut no journey that enabled you to see the open water 
and to judge fov yourself? 

Mr. Abernethy .—No. 

969 - Chairman .—Then you do not from your own personal knowledge knoAv 
anything more till you got out of your winter quarters again, and came back to 
the entrance of Wellington Strait ? 

Mr. Abernethy .—Yes. 

970. Chairman. —Will you tell us what you observed? Was the ice there ' 
still ? 

Mr* Abernethy .—The ice was there still, and if ever Wellington Strait 
Avas clear of ice it was clear last season, for I saw the ice coining down like 
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stoiK-s down ii hill, uad tlicro^wius w'ater at the back of it; that was on the 
1:2th of August 1 HA 1. 

971. ChairmuH. —Wlicii; were you at that time ? 

Mr. Abernvthy.—Crm^m^ the mouth of Wellington Strait, within sight of 
land. It was quite rlcar; we could see from Cape Hotham to Beecbey 
Island, 

972. Chnirma/i .—^What situation did you fill in the “ Fcjix ” ? 

Mr. Abunirthy. —Master. 

97:i. Chn!i'nitin ,—Did you go up and oxauilue tho icc after you were 
cast, ofl’? You were coming across by Cape Hotliani and Cape Ililcy, and saw 
the icc go out ? 

Mr. Abernetlitf. —Yes. 

97‘b Chnirvion .— And when you got to the southward, the ice was still 
coming out ? 

Mr. Abcrnctliij. —Yes. 

9 / 0 . Chairman .—And you think that if you had waited the ice would have 
cleared out entirely ? 

Mr. Ahcrnet/n /.—My opinion is, that the ice Avas breaking iij) at that time in 
the strait. 

976. Chairnwn.' Alovf long do you think it Avoidd l)avc taken" to clear the 
strait? 

Mr. Abifrnethif.-~l do not knoAv. I think Ave eonld have found a wav past 
had we wanted to go up Wellington Strait. 

977- Chairman .—kVoni your knowledge of Ar(]^tic navigation do you think it 
would have been prudent, sujiposing you had found a Avay through the strait, to 
persevere ill a search which must have involved the risk of passing u second 
Aviuter there, with, at that advanced season of the year, only two years pro¬ 
visions on board ? 

Mr. Abernrdn /.—I Avould not risk that, for a different arrangement must be 
made. Wellington Strait is a dangerous navigable passage, particularly in 
go to OoruAvallis Island, and the icc flowing about. Avith the tide, ft would not 
lie safe for a ship to go up there. 

97S. Chairman .—'Fhen you mean t(» say you Avould not have prOi»eeded into 
Wellington Strait? 

Mr. Aharnvtluf. - l^o^ not if I had Avislied to keep my head ; notliing could 
be ilone, in my opinion, farther tliau was done. 

979- Chairman .—'Fhen you consider that both expeditions Avere justifit?d in 
rcturniijg to England Avithout making any further search this year? 

Mr. Abr.rnrihtj. —Certainly, I say so. 

98t). Chairman .—You would not have taken up your winter quarters again? 

Mr. Ahv.nmthjf. —No, certainly not. 

9Sl. Sir E. Pa/ri /.—Which Avay do you think Sir John Franklin Avas likely 
to have gone ? 

Mr. AbernrfJij/. —l really do not. know how to ansAver that question. 1 
cannot ansAATr it, because it is all guess Avork. 

982. Sir E. Porrjf.—yicre you .nshorc iit liccchey Island ? 

Mr. Abenu'lhy. —Yos. 

983. Sir E. Parry. — Do you think it was well searched lor documents ? 

.1/1-. Abornrthy .—I searched it myself; I turned up every stone, and I went 

to every place with a pickaxe, and overhauled it myself. 

984. Sir Pj. Parry. —Weix; you on shore at Cape Riley ? 

Mr. Abcrnethy. —Yes. 

98.5. Sir PI. Parry .—Do you think it was well examined ? 

Mr. Abrrnefhy. —Yes, I have cvciy reason to think so. 

9B6. Sir Pi. Parry. —From your experience in the icc do you think that 
ships wintering in Bccchcy Island could have been forced out by the ice ? 

Mr. Abernelhy. —JJo, I am quite sure they' could not have been forced out;, 
they might have been forced in, but not out. 
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987- Sir E. Parry .—The Committee have asked you these questions because 
they consider you an experienced person in navigation amongst ice. State to 
the Committee what your experience is ? 

Mr. Ahernethy .—I was six voyages in whalers before I went out with 
Sir E. Parry. 1 was two voyages with him. I Avas only one winter with him; in 
1827 we did not winter. Since that 1 have been four winters and five summers 
widi Sir John Ross. I was with Sir James Ross iu the Antarctic regions four 
years. I Avas one voyage with Sir James Ross in Barrow Straits to Port 
Leopold. Then in the “ Felixthat Avas another winter. 

• 

988. Sir K. Parry ,— When you returned in thet*' Felix ” to the cast side of 
Wellington Strait iu 1851 did you see any lead or lane of water upon the cast 
side of the strait ? 

Mr, Ahernethy, —I do not exactly know about that, for I did not take much 
notice. I did not want to go that way. 

989- Admiral Fanahawe, —Do you know whether anybody in the “ Felix ” 
saw it? 

Mr, Ahernethy, —There was no one wlio had a better right to look after it 
than myself, but I did not want to go that way, the floes were coming down. 

990- Admiral Fnmhaire. —What time elapsed from your leaving Assistance 
JIarl)Our to your reaching the winter quarters of the “ lircbiis ” and “ Terror”? 

Mr, Ahernethy, —We left winter quarters on the I2th of August, and w'C 
wc'iit to Union Bay on the same day. We left it on tlic next morning at 
1()ur o’clock. 

991- G, Hack. -T)o yos^ know anything about a piece of tin said to 
have been found there by Adam Beck ? 

Mr, Ahernethy ,— No, 1 did not see it, allJiougli 1 w^ent there to look lor it 
1 went to the top of the hill to look for it. I Iieard there had been such a 
thing, and I Aveiit to look lor it myself, but I did not see it. 

992 . /SVr G, l/ncA-.—Was Adam Beck a man whose word you could 
rely upon ? 

Mr, Ahernethy. —No, I should rather Jiesitate; he is not a person I would 
rely much upon. 

99-1. Sir K. Parry. - Why ? 

Mr. Ahernethy. —Because he equivocates so much ; he would say one thing 
at one time, .and at another time a very different thing. 

99^1. aV/V F, Pan;//.“-‘Was he a sober man ? 

Mr. AherneAhy. —No. 

99''>. E. Parra .— Did you believe his story about the ships being lost 
up by Cape York ? 

Mr. Abernethtj .— No, I do not believe that exactly, but, as I said to Captain 
Austin, “ it was well to look into it, as it had been reported to us.” 

996. Sir F. Parry. —Do you believe it now ? 

Mr. Ahernethy, —No, I do not. I never did believe it 

997- AVr E. Parry, —Do you as an experienced man in Baffin’s Bay think 
that two ships could Ix’; lost upon the north-east part of it, and the vessels 
destroyed, and the crowds all murdered or perished ? 

Mr, Ahernethy, —I think not. 

998. Sir E. Parry. —You have knowni sliips to be lost in Baffin’s Bay ? 

Mr. Ahernethy. —Yes, up in Melville Bay. 

999. Sir E. Parry, — Have the crews escaped generally ? 

Mr. Ahernethy, —Always escaped, because as long as there are ships there 
is no danger. 

1000 . Sir O. Back. —As you have had a great deal of experience amongst 
icc, you will be able to answer a question I am now going to put. It has been 
related by good authority that in the middle passage of Baffin’s Bay, the ice 
has been known to run over a vessel, so that in a fcw minutes nothing was seen 
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of her but the spanker boom. Do yoii^ think it possible that such an event 
might have happened to both Sir John rrankliii’s snips ? 

Mr. Abernethy, —It might hayc happened, I know that ice will walk over 
a ship, but to take the two at once is not probable. 

1001. Sir G. Hack. —But you know that ice will “ walk over ” a ship ? 

Mr. Abertictliy. — Yes. 

lOOii. Sir G. Back. —Have you in your experience ever known such a case 
to have happened to a ship ? 

Mr. ^bcrnvJhif. —I saw a ship belonging to Aberdeen, called the “Klizabeth \ 
she was taken ofl‘ by two jSoes ol’ i(!e, the one floe walked up over lier side, 
and the other cringed the othei- side, and the ship was lost, but the men were 
saved by jumping on the ice. 

l()0;i. Chairman. —How'were the men saved afterwards? 

Mr. AbcracHiy. —They escaped over the ice to the next ship. 

1004. Sir O. Back. —Whereabouts was this? 

Mr. Abernethy. —I think it Avas in Melville Bay. 

1005. Sir G. Back. —KSupposing tlmt no ships had been near, what then 
Avould be your opinion as to what wouhl have happened to the crew of the 
“Elizabeth”? 

Mr. Abernethy. —'J'hi^y must have made tlieir best way to the shore by the 
boats. The men on such occasions arc always saved. 

100 (>. Chairman. —Supposing siicli a ealastroplje to have happened to Sir 
J. I'Vanklin’s shijis, if there had been no other ships near, where could the 
people have gone to ? ^ 

Mr. Ahernvfhy. —They must have gone lo Avhere the natives are, and they 
are with them still if they arc in exislcnec at all. That is all they have to do. 
Some of tljc officers who Avent with Sir John Franklin kiioAv the. Escpiirnaux ; 
and I think that searcdi should be made amongst ihcstj diflcreut tribes of 
Esquimaux, on the north side of Baffin’s Bay. 

1 f)t)7. Chairman. —And you think that if Sir John Erankliif s ships were broken 
up in iiallijfs Bay, and the. men arc still alive, tlioy would be Ibiind among the 
Esquimaux ? 

Mr. Abernethy. —Yes, 1 think so. 

loos. Sir K. Parry. —Have you known much of the Esquimaux iii that 
part of Melville Bay ? 

Mr. Ahernclhy.—Y{i>^.^ 1 have. 

loot). Sir E. Parry.~- -VYO\\\ Avhat you knoAv of the h]s(iiiirnaiix in other parts 
do you think they are. likely to have murdered our people ? 

Mr. Abernethy .— No, I Jiever believed anything like, that ; they do not 
appear to have any ill teeliiig toAvards us ; they arc* a diftereiit kind of piioplt. 

LIEUTENANT SHEllAIlD OSBORN called. 

1010 . Chairman.— You commanded the steam tender “Pioneer**? 

Lieutenant Osborn .— Ye.s. ** 

1011 . Chairman .—You were employed in the exploring parties to the south¬ 
west in the spring under Captain Ommaimey ? 

Livutenant Osborn .— Yes. 

1012 . Chairman. —And you explored along the southern part land marked 
ill the chart as explored by you ? 

Lieutenant Osborn .— Yes, the last part of it. 

10 l;J. Chairman. —Do you think that it was so thoroughly examined that no 
traces could be left behind of the missing expedition ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —Yes. 

1014. Chairman. —Did you examine the gull’laid down in the chart? 

Lieutenant Osborn .— Captain Ommamicy went down and examined it. 

1015. Chamnan. —Was that the first Arctic expedition that you had been 
connected with ? 

hieutmant Osborn. —Yes. 
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1016. Chairman, —And you have made no personal observations as to the 
ice in the Wellington Strait, cither in September 1850 when you crossed it 
going to the westward, or when you returned and crossed to the eastward ? 

Lieutenant Oshorn, —Nothing more than the other officers who made the 
search. 

1017* Chairman. —In 1851 did it look likp old ice or new ice ? 

Lieutenant Oshorn, —ft was decidedly fixed ice. . , 

1018. Chairman, —You think the strait had been opened the first year that 
you saw it ? 

Lieutenant Oshorn ,—No, I did not thiqk so. ^ 

1019* Chairman. —When you rccrosscd it in the following yean what was the 
state of the ice ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —It was broken on the west side, from Barlow Inlet to 
Cape llotham; there was broken or loose icc to the southward; on the cast 
side water was running up towards Point Iniies. 

1020. Chairman, —How far did you see ? What was your range of vision ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —I went on to the crow’s nest, and on a clear day we 

calculated we saw ten or twelve miles. 

1021. Chairman, —You saw no open water over the fixed ice? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —No, nothing that I should say that looked like that. 

I saw a strong icc blink to thi*. northw^ard. 

1022. Chairman. —You had no opportunity of ascertaining the amount of ice 
north and south of the strait at that time ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —No. I saw an icc blink to tlu^ nortliward, and a piece 
of loose stuff to the westward. 

1028. Chairman. —You had no opportunity yoiirscif of seeing these two 

lilies of icc marked on the chart. l)o you think they arc accurately laid 
down ? • 

Lientenant Osborn .— 1 should think so. Of the lower one I can judge, for in 
1850 the ice win fixed at the time yyc crossed, but in 1851 we were not far 
enough to the northward. 

1024. Admiral Fanshatre .—IIow many days were you out from the ships to 
the south-west ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —Pifty-cight days. 

1025. Admiral Fonshawe. —What was the total distance in miles that you 
went over ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —I think 506. 

1026. Admiral Fanshawc. —How many days were you alone after parting 
from Captain Ommanney ? 

Lieutenant Osborn - -From the l6th to the 25th of May. 

1027 . Admiral Fanshawe. —From yiair own observation do you consider 
that there is any navigable sea in the south-west direction, along the coast 
you travelled ? 

Lieutenant O.vfto?7t. --No. 1 never saw anything that had that appearance. 

\02S. Admiral Fanshawe .—In what state did your men return to the ships 
were they much fatigued ? 

Lieutenant Oshorn. —On the day they returned they were much fritigued, 
otherwise they were in good health. 

1029 . Admiral Fanshau e. —How much longer do you consider they might 
have undergone the same labour with the same amount of provisions ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —On the outward march we were on bare allowance, 
and on that they could not have gone on more than eight or ten days. In 
returning we were able to give our men increased allo'wancc of food in conse¬ 
quence of the rapid march. That improved their health considerably. 

1030. Admiral Fanshawe. —What animals did you see ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —Two foxes on the outward march, two bears*on the 
Jiomeward march, but they were close to Griffith's Island. I killed a fox. I 
think 1 saw 18 ptarmigan. 
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1031. Chairman. —No ducks or gccsc ? 

Lieutvnant Osborn .—Yes ; I think a couple. As we reached Griffith’s Island 
the bears were passing to the north-west. 

1032. Admiral Fanshawe. —Do you think you could have travelled over 
the ice with sledges during the whole of the season ? 

Limitenant Osborn. —Not with^heavy sledges. 

1033. Admiral Fanshawe. —Up to what period ? 

Lieutenant Osborn .— Up to the 15th of .lime. 

1034. Admiral Fanshawe. —State how many men of your sledge division 
were frost-bitten ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —One on my sledge, and Mr. Hamilton’s slcjdgc had two 
men slightly frost-bitten. 

1035. Admiral Fanshawe. —How many men returned to the ships sick under 
Captain Austin’s arrangements ? 

Lieutenant Osborn .—One man only. 

103G. Admiral Fanshawe. —Taking into consideration the provisions you 
had, could yon have carried the searcli further to the south-west ? 

Lieutvnant Osborn. —No ; if I had taken the same time in coming back as I 
took in going out I should have been out of provisions when I reached the 
ship. I timed myself. 

1037. Admiral Fanshawe. —Have you any suggestions to make to the 
Committee for the improvement or cciuipmcnt of sledges to carry out ice- 
travelling ? 

1038. Chairman. —It would be more satisfactory if you were to put your 
suggestions on paper, and send them in to the (Committee ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — I will do so. 1 will send them in on Friday. 

10 , 39 . Admiral Fanshawe. —Were you present at any interview in 1851 
between Captain Austin and Captain Ikmny ?• 

Lieutenant Osborn. —No. 

I()4(X Sir (1. Bark. — Did you see any lOsquimaux <4icampments in your 
journeys to the south ? 

Lieutenant O.shorn. — Yes ; one very old one. 

1041. Sir (J. Back .— How old was it? 

Licutenftnf Osborn .— 1 cannot tell; but a great number of } cars. 

1042. Sir G. Back .— From your southern extremity did you see any lane 
of water or loom of land to the south-west ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. — Not to the south-west; I struck off to the west, and I 
think 1 saw a loom of land. It cicarcfl up, and the loom of land disappeared, 
and 1 saw a distinct loom to the southward. 

1013. Sir G. Back.-^M^hai distance do you suppose that land was off? 

Lieutenant Osborn .—I think about twenty or twenty-five miles. 

1014! Sir G. Back. —Did it appear to be mountainous or hilly ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —It was distant so that I could not tell,—perhaps about 
.300 or 100 feet. 

1045. SirE. Parry. —Was it your impression that it was connected with 
the laud on which you stood ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —Y^cs. 

1016 . Sir E. Parry .— From your experience of steamers in navigating 
among the ice, arc you of opinion that they arc of great value in that 
navigation ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —Yes, of great value. I should be sorry to go in any¬ 
thing else. 

1047 . Sir E. Parry. —Do you think that the season of navigation is 
prolonged in any degree by having steamers in those seas ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —Yes; perhaps for ten or twelve days, just while the 
young ice is forming. 
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1048. (Sir E. Parry. —To about what temperature do you think steamers 
make the navigation practicable under those circumstances ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —To three or four degrees below zero. • 

1049. Sir E. Parry. —Did you navigate in as low a temperature as that ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —No. 

^ ■ 

lOoG- Sir 7t7. Parry, —Then on what do you form your opinion ? 

Lieutenmit Osborn ,—On the ease with which avo navigated at a temperature 
of three above zero. 

1051. Sir E, Parry, —Were any of your pipes choked by the ice under 
these circumstances ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —We kept a careful watch upon the injection. 

1052. Sir .K, Parry, —Was the injection Avatcr never impeded coming in by 
the ice ? 

.Lieutenant Osborn, —It was not reported to me as having occurred. 

1053. Sir E, Parry, —Do you think tliat is a circumstance to be appre¬ 
hended ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —Ye.s. 

1051. Sir E, Parry ,—What was tlic nature of the land to the south-west on 
which you Avent ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —The low limestone began rising in the interior to hills, 
forming from 150 to 300 feet. 

I 

1055. Sir E, Parry. —Was a great deal of the land over Avhich you travelled 
tlia*e, low land ? 

Lieutenant Osborn ,—A great deal ; the beach Avas mostly so. 

1056. Sir K, Parry, — Did you perceive any appearance of shoals in the 
ofling, by i<-e being pressed up upon them ? 

Jjieutenanf Osborn ,—I saw the^shingle showing itself constantly l)etAvcc 11 nips 
in the floe. The floe had broken, and luriK^d up tlie gravel Avberc the pressure 
liad been. 

1057. Sir Parry, —Was that at any distance Irom tlie beach? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —The Aveathcr was usually tliick. On one occasion I 

saAV at fiirthest fifteen miles from the beach. 

105S. Sir -'-Then you would consider that coast a very dillicult 

and dangerous one ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —Yes, one decidedly to be avoided. 

1059. Sir pj. Parry. —Did you find any driflf AAwd in Ihe course of your 
journey ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —No; I never saw a piece. 

1060. Sir PL Parry, —As you got to the southward did the horizontal 
magnetic needle become more sluggish ? 

Lieutenant Osborn ,—It appeared to improve, as Ave went from our longitude 
of 100 degreesr 

1061. Sir PL Parry, —Was it of practical use as an instrument for taking 
bearings ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —Katcr s compass was. 

1062. Sir E. Parry.--\ im\ you used it for that purpose ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —Yes. 

1063. Admiral Fanshawe, —W'crc you ever in a position of particular danger 
in a steamer in those seas ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —I have been in a position of difliculty, 

1064- Admiral P^wshawe, —State Avhen ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —Off Wolstcnholmc Sound. It was our intention to rejoin 
the “ Resolute ” and the “ Assistance,” and we had to pass through thirty miles 
of very heavy pack j the vessel became almost helpless, and it was only by 
ooDstantly backing and proceeding that we forced our wa}' through it. 
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1066 . Sir O. Back. —In your opinion do you think that every thing wafldone 
that could be done by botli expeditions for caiTying out the search ? 

Limtcmnt Osborn, —Yes, 1 think so. 

1066 . Sir G, Back. —Do you therefore think that Captain Austin and 
Captain Penny were fully justified in coming home ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —Yes, I thought so then. 

10fi7- CA/7/rmcrn.—Were you present when the winter quarters of the 
“ Erebus '* and ‘‘ IVrror ” were discovered ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —No, I was there after the discovery. 

lOfift. Chairman, —Did you go on shore at the time the search was being 
marie for records ? 

Lieutenant Osborn. —I visited it several times after the search had been made. 

1061 ). Chairman, —And you know that every possible search was made for 
anything that might have been deposited there by Sir John Franklin ? 

lAmtenant Osborn, —Yes, a most careful search had apparently been made. 

1070 . Sir E, Parrjj, —^AVhen you w-crc on the spot, what was your opinion 
of the route Sir .Folui Franklin had taken ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —My opinion was, that he had grme to t-ape Walker to 
carry out bis instructions, and that he returned when he found that it was 
impracticable, in order tg proceed up Wellington Channel. 

1071 . Sir E. Parmf. —Under all the circumstances, what is your impression 
on that subject now ? 

I/nnitenant Osborn,--'Sly impression is, thai Sir John Franklin has got. to 
the north-west by Wellington Strait, or some other voiite- 

1072 . Sir E, Parrtj, —Do you think now that Wellington Strait was thi' 
most probable route lie pursued ? 

Lieutenant Osborn, —Yes. 


LIEIJTFNANI' J. B. (^A1\)ll called. 

l()7.‘k ChairnnuK —Yon commanded the ‘‘ lntr(‘pid”? 

Limfenant Cntor ,— Y cs. 

1074 . Chairman. —WYtc you picsent when the first tract's of Sir John 
Franklin having wintered were discovered? 

Lieutenant Cator. —Yes. 

I07r). Chairman. —Do you^thiiik that (*very search ^vas made for records 
that might have been left there ? 

Lieutenant Caior, —Yes. 

1076 . Chairman. —As far as you know, do you think every possible search 
was made to prevent any document deposited by Sir John Franklin being left 
behind uiioliserved ? 

Lieutenant Cafor. —Not when we first found them. 

1077 . Chairman. —Do you think the search subsequently made by tile ofiicers 
of the expeditions to obviate the possibility of anything left behind was complete ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —Yes. 

1078 . Chairman. —Did you, in crossing the mouth of Wellington Strait, 
make any observations on the ice? AVas Wellington Strait open or closed 
at that time ? 

Lievtenant Cator. —It was closed. 

1079- Chairman. —Have you been an Arctic voyage before 

Lieutenant Cator. —No. 

1080. Chairman. —Then you are not able to give any information about 
the age of the icc with which Wellington Strait was closed ? 

Lieutenunt Cator. —Comparing it with the ice met with in Baffin’s Bay, \ 
think it is much heavier in Wellington Strait. 
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1081. Cfutirman.—Moyr near to the southward extremity of the fast ice in 

Wellington Strait did you pass in September 1850 ? ^ ‘ 

Jjieiitvnant Catoi-. —^We went close along the edge. Wc took the only No».i8Si. 
opening there was. Wc crossed before the other ships. We had ice on both 
sides, Juid the only opening was from Point Inncs to Barlow’s Inlet. 

1082 . Chairman.-^Antli the whole way across was blocked up by ice at that 
time to the northward ? 

Jjieuteiiant Cator. —Yes. 

IOH:}. Chainnun. —How far do you consider you saw from the crow’s nest? 

Lieutenant Cator. —1 should think twenty miles at the outside. 

1084. Cludmian. —Uid you see any open water or any ap{)eaTancc of open 
water to the northwanl, or anything like a water sky ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —No. 

108.5. Ch/urman. —Did you accompany any of the exploring parties at 
the spring of this year ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —No. I was employed preparing the vessel for sea, and 
was three weeks away trying to procure fresh meat for the expedition. 

IOhG. Cliairiiiau .—On the 11th of August 1851 did you again pass the 
southern barrier of Wellington Strait? 

Lieutenant Cator .— Yes. 

108/. Chairman. —What observations did you make as to the state of the 
ice you had left in the preceding autumn ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —1 think the icc- was of a heavier nature than in the 
previous autumn. It was more hummocky. 

1088. Chairman. —As you passed over to the eastward did you see any 
leads of water ? 

Lieutenant Cator .—Up from Beechey Island, as fiir as I could see, tlicre 
was towards Cape Iniies. 

108J). Chairman .—How far do you think you could see them ? 

Ijicutenunt C«/(>r.— -A bout ten miles. 

1090 . Chairman .— Wa.s th.at .a broad or murow channel? 

Lieutenant Cator .—It might have been four or five miles wide, without any 
ii]>parcnt ohst.rucLion of the ice as fur as 1 couhl see. 

10!)1. Chairman.—-Vio.'A the icc apparently running out of the- strait at 
1 luit time ? 

Lieutenant Cator, —I do not think it was. I should say it was packing up 
Wellington Strait. 

1092 . Chairman. —You did not .sec any ice coming rapidly from Wellington 
Strait ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —No. 

1093 . Chairman. —Do you recollect which way the wind was at that time ? 

Lieutenarit Cator. —It was a calm in the morning. Towards one or two 

o’clock in the afternoon we got clear of the ice, and there was wind from 
the west or west-north-west. 

1094 . Chairman. —How long did you remain in that neighbourhood ? 

Lieutenani Cator. —We steered down Ban'ow Strait the some day and never 

stopped. 

1095 . Chairman .—Arc you sure that was on the 1 Itli ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —No; it was on the 12th, the day when wc left “ Assis¬ 
tance Bay.” 

1096 . Cfiairman. —^Thcn on the 12th you proceeded down Barrow Strait ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —Yes. 

1097 . Chairman. —Did you, from any observations of your own at the time, 
consider that there was a probability of Wellington Strait opening and 
becoming navigable during the remaining part of the season ? 

Lieutenant Cator. — No, I imagined that the ice was packed. 

Y4 
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109H. Chairman. —Does that apply to the open channel that yon had 
seen? You hnd seen an open channel close into the eastera shore. Where 
do you think that open channel closed ? 

Luiut 4 t 7 iant Cator .—That I cannot answer, for I have no idea wlicrc it closed. 
The ice struck me as packing up Wellington Strait. 

1099. C/uurmtm.--llo\\ far did you go in your attempt to procure fresh 
meat for the si|uadron ? 

Linifr/tfnit Cator .— About eight miles. 

lino. Chairman. —Wliat animals did you see ? 

Lutntvnant Caiov.- l^oow^ and cluck, and dove-key. 

1101. Chairman. -Any cjuadiupeds ; iimsk oxen, or bears g 

Lkutenant Cator. —No. 

1102. Sir E. Parr if. — Anything besides birds? 

Liratcnani Cator. —No. 

11 (Kb Chairman. -Will you state your ophiion as to steam navigation. To 
hat extent might you prolong the exainiiiation of those sea with steam vessels 
l)eyond what you might do with sailing vessels ? * 

Lieutananl (Jator. —We could not prolong it alter tlu*, temperature fell to 3 or 
4 below ’zvw. We tried it in reaching ('ape Walker, and our injeelion pipes 
iroze then, and we wer^jj^obligcd to apjdy hot coals out of the furnace. 

1101. Chairman.-- Ami by that means could you keep the engine working? 

Lieutunftnt Cator. —Yes, but not with any ellicieney; for when the eiiidcrs 
became cold the water Iroze again. 

MO."*. Chairman.- How ninny days longer in September last year were 
you able to jnoloiig the, navigation with the assistance of steamers? 

J/teultaianl Cator.- \ should say lour or live days later. 

1100. ‘Have you any knowledge of any furtluT cireumstanrfv^ 
with regard to the search ibr Sir .lolm rraiikliii which you wish to state to the 
(/ominittce ? 

I/uaiivnant (/V//or.-—No, none. 

1 107- Chairman.' Do you think that everything was done by both c.xpedi- 
tiuns to carry out the iiistriictiuii ol‘ the Admiralty? 

JJrafe/ninl. Cator .—Yes. 

Chairman. —And do you think anything further might have been 
done by persc^'enng at the risk of passing another wnntcr in liarrow’s Strait ? 

LioidGuant Cator.- - I Ao not think there could, lor the men were worn by 
their exertions in travelling in the spring. 1 do not think they could accom- 
])lish anything equal to the distance in the second year. Without thcy^could 
have got further than ("ape Kilcy, they would have to go over nearly 300 miles 
before they found new ground heyoiui wdiat Captain Penny had explored. 

1109- Chairman. —Then you do not think that anything could have been 
clone Avith the ships themselves if they could have got above Wellington Strait 
into the open water? 

Lientenavt Cator. —Prom all I have heard, I should say not. 

1110. Chairman. —Were you present at the search and the exainiiiation 
I hat Avas made in consequence of a report that Avas received from Adam 
Heck ? , 

Lieutenant Cator. —No, I w^as not present. 

i\\\. Sir E. Parrif .— What Avas your impression on the spot as to the 
course Sir John Franklin pursued after leaving Beechey Island? 

Lieutenant Cator.—My idea Avas that Wellington ("hannel was the course he 
had taken. 

.1112. Sir E. Parrtj. —Having heaid all the circumstances*now what is still 
your impression on the subject ? 

Lieutefiant Cator. — I do not think he ever passed Cape Biley. 
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1113. Sir E. Parry. —Having heard and considered all the circumstances, 
what is now your impression on the subject ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —My impression is that he never ^sed Beechey Island 
either to the west or nortn, but that he was swept away by the ice and lost in 
Barrow’s Straits. My reason for that is, that when we were at Beechey Island 
the ice coming out of Wellington Strait set in round us towards Cape Rilev, 
and very nearly cut us off from the “ Assistance.” We had to go close in to 
the land ice, between the drift and the land ice. 

n 14. Sir O. Back. —^I’herefbrc you infer that Sir John Franklin’s vessels 
have been swept away ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —Yes. 

1x15. Sir OMBack .—Out of Union Bay ? 

Lieutenant Cafor.—I suppose he has been swept from his winter quarters. 
My impression is, that he has cut out to the edge of the ice, and been swept 
away by the ice coming down, and carried away to the south-east. 

1116. Admiral Fanshawe. —Were you present at any interview between 
Captain Austin and Captain Penny ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —No. 

1117. Admiral Famhawe. —Were you ever in any position of danger in the 

“Intrepid?" , 

Lieutenant Cator.—.^On the 27th of August 1851 Awas driven in contact 
w'ith an iceberg, and was fbreed forty ieet up against the berg; the ice run 
under us, and forced us up with our taffrail forty feet above the edge of the 
floe, and our bow' was thirty feet above. 

Ills. Admiral Fanshawe _T)e.scribc any damage the vessel sustained, and 

how she w'as extricated ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —We lost our rudder, and broke our screw framing. 
Wc Avere altogether twenty-one hours in that [wsition. The ice eased off, and 
wc slipped doAvii off tlie berg. Wc came down quite eas Jy 

1119* Sir K. Parry .—Did the hull of the vessel sustain any damage ? 

Lieutenant Cator .—1 think it was strained, but it was not damaged much. 

1120. Sir E. Parry. —Was the steam machinery injured by it ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —No, not at all. 

1121. Admiral Fanshawe. —What was the lowest temperature that you ever 
navigated the “ Intrepid" with under steam ? 

Lieutenant Cator .—I think it was three or four below zero. 

1122. Admiral Fanshawe. —What was the date of that ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —To the best of my recollection it was on the 12th of 
September 1850; we were navigating under steam at a temperature of three 
below zero. 

1123. Sir G. Back. —After Captain Penny’s return from his discovery.of 
open water above the Wellington Strait do you know whether he asked 
Captain Austin for a steam vessel to pilot it up there ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —No. 

1124. Sir G. Back. —You never heard ? 

Lieutenant Cator. —^No. 

1125. Sir G. Back. —You have said that every thing was done by both expedi¬ 
tions. Do you think, therefore, they were justified in coming home this season ? 

Lieutenant CatoL —Yes; I think they were justified in returning. 

Mr. BRADFORD called. 

1126. Chairman. —What ship were you surgeon of in the expedition ? 

Mr. Bradford, —Of the “ Resolute.” 

1127. Chairman. —Were you present when the winter quarters of the 
“ Erebus ” and “ Terror " were discovered ? 

. Mr. Bradford. —Not when they were first discovered. I was there when the 
search was made. 
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1128. Chairmnn ,—And did you think the search was so complete that there 
was no probability of any records being overlooked or left behind ? 

M}\ Brai1fonL—\ think the seai’ch was quite complete. 

1129. .““Cape Uilcy you have no knowledge of, I believe? 

Mr. Bradford. —No; I was not on shore there. 

1130. 6V/v//m«w.—You assisted in the exploration of the coast to the west¬ 
ward during the early part of the spring of this year? 

Mr. Bradford. —Yes. ^ 

1131. Chtthiimn. —Will you point out where your separate search began ? 

Mr. Bradford. —It began oft* Griffith’s Point, east coast of Melville Island. 

'riicii I proceeded along the cast of Melville Island to the norJ^iward, reaching 
about 7G° 21', north latitude. I was there stopped by the w'cather, heavy gales 
of wind from tlu^ nortl|ward and westward. 1 remained two or three days, and 
then returned southwards towards Byam Martin Island, carrying out the 
instructions I had received. Then 1 returned to Bathurst Land from Byam 
Martin Island, went round Graham Moore Bay, exploring the upper parts of 
it, rounded (Jape tJocklmrn, and returned along the coast by Alison’s Inlet, 
round by Bedford Bay up to Cape (JapcI, Avherc I mi't Mr. M‘Clintock again. 

I then returned by Mr. M^tHintocks route to the ship. 

1132. Chairwffii .—How long Mere you absent? 

Mr. Bradford. —I'^ighty days. 

1133. Chitinnan. — How many people had yon ill or frost-hitten ? 

;]/?'. Bradford. —1 sent no iiien back with frost bites, but every man in tlic 
lent suffered more or less from frost bites. 

1131. (Hatirmaa. —And you are quite convinced that the search Avas made 
with siicli care and niimiteness that nothing was likely to be overlooked? 

Mr. Bradford.- - - Yes, I am convinced (d* tliat. As a proof, I found Lieutenant 
Aldrich’s cairns on th(‘ cast coast of Byam Martin Island, not liaving pre¬ 
viously known that he had been there. 

113r). Cliulrwtnir Have you anything further that you wish to communicate 
to the Coininillee. with reference to the searcli after the niLssing expedition ? 

Mr. Bradford.-— we met with not the slightest trace. 

113(). ( hairman ,— Do you think everything was done by the two expeditions 
to iulfil the instructions under whieli they were acting ? 

Mr. Bradford. —I tliink there was a great deal of Ecal and energy displayed 
in carrying out the objects they had in view. 

1137. Admiral Fnnahawr. —Wliat was the number of miles you travelled ? 

Mr, Brailford. —6/0 nautical miles. 

1138. Admiral Fanahawe. —What was your loAvest temperature? 

Mr. Bradford ,—39^ minus Mas the loMCSt we registered. 

1139. Admiral Fansliatrr, —What was the longest day’s journey ? 

Mr, Bradford .—Piftceii or sixteen miles, running under sail. 

1140. Admiral Faashaivr. —Were your men much exhausted on returning 
to the ship 

Mr. Bradford. —Their feet liad become swollen by being so long in the water. 

1141. Admiral Fartsliawa. —From your experience, hoAV much longer could 
the sledge crew have continued their labour with the same amount of 
provisions ? 

Mr. Bradford. —Not many days more, for their feet were swelling from 
M^alking so much in the wutet. 

1142. Sir O. Back. —Suppose, a party of men left to their own resources, 
hmv long could they maintain themselves ? 

Mr. Bradford. —I do not think a party could maintain themselves at any 
place I have visited during the M’intcr. I saw game on Bathurst Land, round 
Graham Mooi c Bay, some deer, many ptarmigan, and a few hares. 

1143. Admiral Fanshawe, —What did you consider the latest period in the 
season that sledge travelling could be safely continued ? 

Mr. Bradford .— We returned on the 4th of July, and I consider we were very 
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late. I think we might go out in many seasons, and not Ihj able to stay Mr. Bradfird, 
longer than the latter end of June. Surgeon, 

1144. Admiral Famhawe. —State the number of animals, and birds you 4 th nI^issi 
killed ? 

Mr. Bradford. —Fifteen or twenty brace of ptarmigan. I assisted in killing 
a bear at the west part of Graham Moore Bay. Melville Island is very barren 
of game. I saw nothing there hardly; in fact I only shot one brace of ptarmigan 
along the coast. 

I14r». Admiral Fanshnwe .—Can you suggest any improvements in sledge 
travelling by equipments or other means ? 

Chairman. —We will ask you to put any suggestions you may have to offer 
on this point in writing, and send them in on Friday ? 

Mr. Bradford. —I will do so. 

kl46. Chairman. —Were you present at any iutcilftew between Captain 
Austin and Captain Penny in the present year ? 

Mr. Bradford .—I have met Captain Penny in Captain Austin’s cabin before 
the travelling commenced, but not since the -Ith of July. 

1147 . Sir E. Parry. —When you were at your farthest north on the cast 
coast of Melville Lslaud, did you see any appearance of open water to the 
northward ? 

Mr. Bradford. —None. 

1148. Sir E. Parry. —You saw nothing hut ice ? 

Mr. Bradford. —Nothing but ice, 

11 4 ;). Sir E. Parry. —W’hat did 3 ’ou think was the direction of the land in 
Melville Island beyond .your farthest point ? 

Mr. Bradford. —My view was very limited on- account of the heavy drift, 
snow and gaic.s of wind. 

1160. Sir 1C. Parry. —Do you think that Bathurst Land and Melville Island 
arc connected ? 

Mr. Bradford. —I have one reason for thinking so, the smoothness of the 
floe and the want of pressures on the north part ofByain Martin Island. 

11.61. Sir M. Parry. —Had you any^ opportiluity of noticing the rise and fall 
of the tides on your .journey ? 

Mr. Bradford. —No. 

11.62. Sir IC. Parry _Was the land very barren on Melville Island? 

Mr. Bradford .— Yes, very ban-en in vegetation, and deeply- covered with 
snow. 

1153. Sir E. Parry. —And it appeared to shelve oft'? 

Mr. Bradford. —Yes, very inucli. There was considerable pressure on the 
east coast oi' Melville Island from the eastward, but none from the northward. 

1154. Sir E. Parry. —Was the ice in the neighbourhood of Byam Marlin 
Island heavy '<• 

Mr. Bradford. —Yes; the ice in the south of Byam Martin Island was very 
heavy. , 

11.55. Sir O. Back .—Did you see any^ traces of Esquiinanx ? 

Mr. Bradford. —None along the eastern coast of Melville Island. At the 
eastern point of Byam Martin Island there were several, and very old. 

1156. Sir E. Parry. —Could you form any judgment os to the date? 

Mr. Bradford .—Tiicy appeared to he similar in date to those of Cornwallis 
Island. Tiicy liverc numerous along the const of Cornwallis Island. 

1157 . Chairman. —What was the state of thd men when they returned to 
England ? 

Mr. Bradford. —^They had quite recovered, and were very healthy. 

1158. Sir E. Parry. —I think you lost one man. State to the Committee 
how it was ? 

Mr. Bradford. —He was frost-bitten in the feet, in consequence of wearing 
leather boots. It was against orders, and he put a pair of ft:lt gaiters over 
to conceal them, and maile them look like winter boots* I think the American 
ftiocassins are the best things to wear in the Arctic regions. 

Z 2 
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1159. The Cftairtnan {addressing Captain Penny) said,—Before you go, 
we wish to know whether you msh any other of your officers to be examined ? ’ 
('captain Penny —No. 

In reply to n similar question from the Chairman, Captain Austin said, he 
thought he should have to call Mr. Brooman. He and Captain Austin were 
walking together when Captain Penny returned, and he could speak as to what 
transpired. 


Tlic Committee then adjourned. 
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Eighth Day, November 5, 1851. 

Present, llcar-Admiral Bowles C.B., M.P. Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur I'anshnwe, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Becchey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fegeu, Secretary. 


The Cluiirman spoke as followsThe (’ominittcc having received and 
considered Mr. Penny’s letter of this day’s date, arc of opinion that 
he should be informed by the Chairman, that the Committee do not 
feel themselves justified in pronouncing any opinion upon the question 
to which his letter refers; but that he is at liberty to use his own judg¬ 
ment in bringing forward further witnesses if he thinks proper. 

Tlie letter alluded to by the Chainiian was as follows : 

“ Sir, 437, Strand, rith November 18.51. 

“ Before 1 wait upon the Committee this nmrning, 1 beg permission to ask 
if 1 may understand that I am not now in the wrong position in which I 
was placed by the publication of the correspondence lK*twccn Captain Au.stin 
and myself, making tnc appear to be the cause of Captain .\u.stiii’.s not going 
up Wellington Channel. 

“ If this is not proved to your satisfaction, 1 shall beg permission to bring 
forward witnesses in my favour, who can prove what I wisli. 

“ 1 have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

“ With great respect, . * 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Wm. Pbnny." 


LIEUTENAN'r ALDRICH called. 

1160. Chairman. —You were first licutenaut of the “ Resolute," I believe ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —Yes. 

1161. Chairman _Weie you on shore, immediately after the traces of the 

missing ships on Becchey Island? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.—'Ho. I was much engaged fiw two or three days, and 
then I was sick for about five days. 

1162. Cluiirman.— So that you have no personal knowledge of the matter ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —None whatever. 

1163. Cluiirman. —Did you make any observations on the appearance of the 
Wellington Strait ns you passed in September 1850 ? 

lAewtenant Aldrich. —^Nothing, beyond it being very full of ice. 

1164. Chairman. —Did it appear completely blocked with ice ? 

LtetUenant Aldrich. —Yes, with the exception of the line east and west. 

1165. Chairman. —You were engaged in the spring of the present year with 
^an exploring party in Ba^urst Land ? 

Lieutenant Alarich .— Yes. 
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Lmu Aldru^ 1 166. Chamnm .—Do you think that the part examined by you waa eb 
5 ih N^18S1. completely searched that there was no chance of any records or documents 
’ ’ deposited being overlooked or left behind ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich, —I think so, certainly. 

1167 . Chairman,—-Axe. you quite satisfied, generally speaking, that the 
whole cxploi iition of the coast to the westward by different officers was as 
carefully and minutely made ns that you made yourself? 

Lieuhmnnt Aldrich.—Yes, I think so. I speak somewhat confidently on the 
point from what I know of those officers. 

11 ()8. Hhnirman. —Have you any personal knowledge of the report made 
by Captain Penny in 1851, of his having discovered open water at the north 
and west of the strait ? 

Lieufemmi Aldrirh. —No; I was absent. I know nothing of it myself. 

1169- Chairman. —When you got out of your wmiter quarters and proceeded 
to the eastward, in crossing the strait from Cape llotham to Cape ililcy, did 
you make any observations upon the ice ? 

Jjicutvnant Aldrich. —Yes. I was ordered to the mast head by Captain 
Anstin and made a report in waiting on the state of the icc. 

1 170 . Chairman. —Do you recollect on what day of the month it was ? 

Lieittenunl Aldrich. —It was on the r2th of August. We came out of thi 
Assistance Bay on the 11th, and crossed the bay on the 12th. 

Videp. n. 11/1. Chairman. - -Yow stated to Captain Austin then that, *‘in coinplianee 

“ with his request that you should observe trom the crow's nest to the iiorth- 

ward w'hcn crossing VYellington Channel, you went aloft to examine and saw 
“ large floes of icc in the i?hannel, and that there was a continuous floe as far 
“ as the eye could reach, rendering it perfectly uniiavigablc, and likely to con- 
“ tiiiiie so some weeks to come?” 

Lieutenant Aldrich —1 must remark that at half past four o’clock tliat after¬ 
noon there was a. very great deal of open Avater to the east side of the strait; 
but of course, as 1 was not called upon to give my observations then, I did not 
give them. 

1172 . Chairman. —Did you consider, at that time, that there was aiiy 
probability of the strait clearing? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —Yes, I think so. 

Il7ik Chairman. —Was the open Avater to the eastward of Wellinfffx)n 
Strait*? . 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —Yes. 

1174- —Will you state hoAv far you saw the open water towards 

Point limes ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —1 en or tAvclvc miles. 

3175 . suppose Avhat happened Avas, that as you changed your 

position, and got further to the eastAvard, you got a vicAv of open Avatcr Avhicli 
had been previously concealed from you ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —By the icc or by reflection. I could not sec any Avater 
at lialf past one o'clock, but at four o’clock, from the change of position, 1 could 
sec but very little ice. 

1176 . Chairman. — IIoav far did the water extend ? 

Lieutenant AldricL^-^Vhcxc appeared to be open water from Becchey Island 
to Capo BoAvden. 

1177 . Chairman. —What is your experience in polar navigation? Have 
you been more than one voyage ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —None previous to this. 

1178. Chairman. —Have you a ny knowledge of a communication from Captain 
Penny to Captain Austin asking him for a steamer to go up Wellington Strait? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —Nothing, beyond hearing that he had asked. 

J179- Chairman. —From Avhom did you hear that ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —It Avas the subject of conversation il'niongst ourselves, 
that Captain Penny had applied for a steamer. 

1180. Chairman.—Did you speak to Captain Penny on the subject ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —Yes; wc had a long conversation. I said that I thought 
it Avould be very important to employ the rest of the season in steaming up 
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Wellington Channel, not with the view of remaining; but because he expressed Aldric/s. 

himself very sorry that he was not able to get further than he did. He said he - — 

should ask for a steamer. I have only reason to believe that he asked from 
hearing people say that be did ; I was not present at an}" couiinunicution that 
took place between Captain Penny and Captain Austin on that subject, nor on 
any other. 

1181. Chairman. —Were you at Captain Penny’s winter ([uarters after he 
had discovered the open water in Wellington Strait ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich .—Yes. 

1182. Chairman, —And what was the result of your conversation, as far us 
Sir John Franklin was concerned? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —Captain Penny said he believed that Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition had gone away in open water, and that it was now beyond our 
reach from this side. 

1183. Chairimm, —How did bo descrilie the w'ater 1o you that be had dis¬ 
covered ? Did he say that it was navigable ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —There appeared to be great difficulties for ships and 
boats, from what Captain Penny said. He went round Uaillic Hamilton and 
Deans Dundas Islands. On one side or the other the ice blocked up the na\ iga- 
tion of these islands, and be stated that the currents were so swift that a boat 
could not possibly pull against it. 

1184. Chairman. —What impression did that make upon your mind? 

IsieuUmnnt Aldrich.- Tliat there was a vast difficulty in navigating it, and 

that the only hope was of a steamer penetrating further than he did himsclfj and 
I often said to him that I thought it would Ix^ very desirable that a steamer 
should go up. 

1185. Chairman. —Did you consider yourself that if you had remained a 
further time to watch the opening of the Wellington Strait, you could have done, 
so without endangering your return to England before the setting in of winter? 

Lieutenant Aldrich, —I do. 

I18fi. Chairman ,—How long do you think you could have remained olF 
Cape Riley without endangering the. ships ? 

Lieutenant Aid) ieh .—With safety a week or ten days; hut that would have 
shortened the time f<)r going up Wellington Strait in order to ensure the return. 

1187. Chai)'mnn, —What w ould have been the danger if you had gone up ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.- -The clanger would have been in getting thj-ough those 

islands, and the risk of being blocked up on our return; the ice might have 
completely filled up the passage against our return. I do ncDt apprehend that 
there would be any freezing in until about the first ten days in September. 

1188. Chairman. — Suppose you had succeeded in 1851 in getting up into 
the open w’ater discovered by Captain Penny, as fiir as Cape Sir Jolm Franklin; 
do you think there would" have been considerable risk of your not getting 
back this year ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich .—Very considerable risk. 

1189-—Why? 

Lieutenant Atdrich. —From the circumstance of the ice blocking up the 
passages of those islands. • 

1 190 . Chairman. —And you would have been left there during the whole 
winter, encountering the greatest difficulty in obtaining provisions V 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —Not if^hc steamers had been previously provisioned, 
as w’C were in Baffin’s Bay, for the purpose- 

1191 . Chairmaj). —What quantity of provisions wrould your steamers have 
carried ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich .—Nine months. 

1192 . AdmiruttPamhawe .—Did you report the open water on the cast side 
of Wellington Strait to Captain Austin, or make any statement to Mr. Allen, 
the master ? 

. Lieutenant Aldrich. —I made no official report, because I was not ordered to 
do so. 

Z 4 
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1193 . Admiral Fnnshnwe, —I observed in the journals that you werealoi^ 
time on board the “ Lady Franklin ” at winter quarters, from the 24th of July 
to the llth of August, what was the object? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —I went to visit Captain Penny’s vessels, and I was 
unable to get back on account of the breaking up of the ice, and the thaw 
having filled the gullies with torrents of water. Captain Penny could not 
spare me a boat /or the purpose, being occupied preparing his ships for moving 
and cutting out. 

1194 . Admiral Fnmhuire. —Was that the time you had a conversation with 
Captain Penny as to the steamer ? 

Lieutewmt Aldrich. —Yes. 

1 195 . fiir E. Parry.- -In your sledge journeys did you sec any open water 
anywhere ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —None ; not a particle till I returned. 

1 196 - Sir E. Pr/r/;//.--Did you sec any water sky ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.— No. 

1197- Sir E. Parry, —Could you, if you had time, suggest any improvement 
in such travelling parties ? 

Lieulentmt Aldrich. —I have often thought of it, and I have made a report on 
the subject. I do not think I could add anything to wdiat 1 have stated in my 
report. I think there was a groat shortness of grog, and spirits of wine. 

119J^- Chairman. —What the Committee wish is this, that you would be good 
enough to put on paper, for the future guidance of officers similarly situated, 
any observations that may occur to you for the improvement and e(iuipment of 
parties for polar expeditious of this sort. 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —To each of iny r(*ports there is appended, by Captain 
Austin’s desire, my opinions as to eciuipnients. If I were, to consider for 
months I should have nothing to add to the reports I have already made, and 
our health and strength after sixty-two days I consider the best proof. 

1199- Chairman.^ As you think you could not suggest anything further, 
(Captain Austin will be good enough to put in the report made at the time. 

1200. Sir E. Parry, —What was the farthest north you made in your north¬ 
ward journey ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —7C" 16'. 

1201. Sir E. Parry. —What was the trending of the land from your furthest 
extreme ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich.—At was so thick that I could not see one mile beyond. 

1202. Sir E. Parry. —Did you think, at that time, that Melville Island is 
connected with Bathurst Land ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —I ahvays thought the contrary. 

1203. Sir E, Parry. —What was your reason for that impression? 

Lieutenant Aldrich .—I could see 110 land between that 1 stood upon and the 

opposite point. 

1204. Sir K, Parry. —Had you any opportunity of seeing to the north¬ 
ward ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich,- 

• 

1 205. Sir E. Parrif .—And you saw uo land in that direction ? 

Lirutenant Aldrich. — No. 

1206 . Sir E. Parrif. —What was the state the ice in that part ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich .—It was level. 

1207 . Sir E. Parry. —Did you see any drift wood ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —Not a bit. 

1208. Stir E. Parry .— Did you see any Esquimaux encampments? 

Lieutenant Aldrich .— Only one. Not in the spring travS, but in the year 

before, opposite Griffith’s Island; that was the only one T ever saw. 

1209. Sir G. Back ,—Did you see any animals ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich .— I saw twenty-seven deer. , | 
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1210.. Sir (L Back. —Anything else ? ’ 

Ijicutenani'Aldrich. —I saw one tbx, and it was the fifty-fourth day before 
r saw a bear- 

121 K Sir 6r. Back. —If you had had no provisions could you have supplied 

yourselves ? 

Jjieitfenant Aldrich. —No ; wc could not have existed without the provisions 
ivc had. 

1212. Captain Bevchei). —Have you made any report to Captain Austin as 
to the number of animals? 

Jjieutmant AUlrich. —No. 

1213. Sir K- Parry. —Did you leave records of your own iourneys ? 

Licideriant Aldrich. —Yes; on every opportunity I had I left records under 

cairns of stone ; hut I must obseiVe that the ground was so thoroughly frozen 
that it was with the greatest difficulty at times that \fc got stone sufficient to 
make the smallest cairn. 

1214. Captain Bcechey. —Was there any rise or fall of the tide? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. — I should judge so by the uplifting of the ice, but of the 

niiiount I cannot judge. I thought at the time that it would have been a 
bcrious loss of time if I had stopped to make any examination of the kind. 

1215. Captain Bcechey. —Were you present when Captain Penny took his 
leave of Captain Austin ? 

Lieutenant Aldrich. —No, 1 was not. 

Captain Austin rose, and read the following paper: 

“ Mr, Chairman.—With regard to a journal which you have called for, 1 beg 
“ to state that I have no journal, l)Ut that I have with care made the log a 
“ journal from which all may be obtained of any necessary interest required. 
‘‘ !t is necessary to remind you that the transmission of journals is not called 
“ for in iny orders, as upon the occasions of discovery or as on former Arctic 
“ voyages ; further that such was gcncrallv understood by all composing the 
“ expedition, early after our departure from Kngland. 

“ Under these eireuinstances I have only in my possession notes that wm*. 

made from tirru^ to tinu‘. 'Phese notes are my private thoughts, and never 
“ intended, in their present state, for other eyes than my own. 1 place them 
“ before the Committee, who will perceive that they are so ; and the Committee 
‘‘ I am sure will agree with me in opinion, that from their nature being private, 
“ in some measure sacred, 1 ought not to be asked to put forward their con- 

tents, further than so far as they may bear upon the subject of the search, 
*■ or matter connected with the Wellington Channel. At the same time, what- 
“ ever may be there stated I most rigidly desire to abide by. My impression 
“ is, that the substance of these views has been stated already in evidence. 

“ These notes are ns llicv w'crc tied before our arrival, with the exception 
“ of one parcel wliich I referred to in the Committee-room when giving evi- 
“ dcnce.” 


Mr. ALLEN called. 

1216. Chairman. —You were the master of the “ Resolute,” I believe ? 

Mr. Allen.— 

1217. Chairman. —Have you any experience in the Arctic seas, or was this 
your first voyage ? 

Mr. Allen. —This was my first voyage. 

1218. Chatman. —So that you do not consider yourself very experienced in 
the appearance of icc? 

Mr. Allen. —Nothing more than I learned this voyage. 

1219- Chairman. —Were you present when t]lie first traces were found of the 
missing expeditiou iii^ Beechey Island ? 

Mr. Allen. —^No ; the “ Resolute" came ftp after the other ships 

1220. Chairman —Were you on shore afterwi^rde ? 

iVr. Allen. —^Yes, I was afterwards. 
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1221. Chairman, —Do you consider from your own knowledge and obftcrva- 
tion that the search made was so complete as to render it impossible that any 
records or documents deposited there could have been overlooked ? 

Mr. Alien.- I think it possible that they did not dig deep enough uuder the 
cairn. 

1222. Chairman. —How deep did they dig? 

Mr. Alfen. A^lv. Bradford, the officer in charge of the party, dug about 
two feet, and asked me if it was deep enough; and I said, Yes. Some time 
nft(?r\vards, wlicn travelling, I was told that in Sir James Ross's expedition 
th('y (lug four feet when searching for a document iii Possession Bay, and 
were about giving it up, when a man took up a pickaxe, and said he would 
give another pick. "J'hc result was, that Sir Edward Pany’s bottle turned up. 
f understand, Tiowever, that the “ Assistance’s ” people dug five feet. 

1223. Chainnan.- -In crossing the mouth of the Wellington Strait, as you 
]»rocee(!cd to the wevstward, did you make any observations on the stale of the 
•strait as regards the. ice at that time ? 

Mr. Alien. -Yes ; we passed the Wellington Strait in the course of the 
afternoon and evening of the 12lh cn* 13th of September 1850, and the icc 
appear(?d to me as though it had not broken away that season. Captain Penny 
came across after us some ten or twelve miles to the northward of us, and the 
ice liad mii^i broken. Captain Penny came across thirty-six or forty liours 
after us. 

1224. Chairman, the ships got. into >vinter quarters did you make 

any journey yourself, or form any part of the exploring parties? 

Mr. Alien. - I was sent to I^cjw’ther Island, Davy Island, and Ganietf Island, 
id examine the state of the ice gtaicrally, and to lay out a depcjt of provision.-^ 
for ()?ie of the rctiirn p.arlies. 1 left the ship oil the 24th of April 1851. 

1225. L hfiirnian.- And what did the state of the icc appear lo you to be in 
Strait at that lime? Was there any appearance of open water ? 

Mr. Alien. .Not a bit; it w'as all hard frozen. 

1226 . Chairman. —When you got out of your winter ijuarters, and pro- 
(‘ceded again lo the eastward, you crossed W'cllingtou Strait ? 

Mr. Allen.—Yca. 

1227 . Chairman.- And w'hat ohsiu'valion did you make on the state of the 
icc I here 

Mr. Alien. ~-h\ coming across it appeared to me from the crows nest that 
Wellins'lon Strait Avas completely filled witli ice. Bctwxcn two and three 
o’clock we had arrived over to the eastward when I saw a channel of water of 
about five miles in width. 1'here was water to tlie eastern shore, extending to 
the north, as far as I could see from the crow’s nest, eleven or twelve miles. 

1 22 s. Chairman. —Point out on the chart how far the open water extended 
fi'om Bt‘cchey Island northwards ? 

Mr. Alien. It came from Cape Hothani to Bccchcy Island, from whence 
open Avatcr was seen extending on the east side of Wellington Strait about ten 
or twelve miles. 

1 229 . Chairman. -Had you any information how far that barrier of icc 
extended north and south ? 

.Mr. yl/Zc?/.'” -No ; I had no means of judging. 

1230. Chairman.— is a memorandum which you gave in to Captain 
Austin at the time you wcre -011 the crow’s iie.st, is it not? 

Mr. Allen. - No, sir; 1 know nothing about this. It is in Mr. Aldrich’s hand¬ 
writing. 

Captain Austin explained to the Committee that he had lianded in the 
mcmonindnui under the impression that it w’as the one given to him by 
Mr. Allen. He then produced another paper, which he handed to the 
Chairman. Vide p. 41. Q. 352. 

1231. Chainnan. —Isthisraurs? , 

Mr. Allen. —Yes, this is. This is the state of the icc at noon. 
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1282 . Chairman.—At that time you saw no open water ? 

Mr. Allen. —Not up WeUington Strait. 

123.3. Chairman .—As you went over to the eastern coast did you see any 
change in the appearance of the ice ? 

Mr. Allen. —Yes; a very remarkable one. There was a channel of water, 
five miles in width, along the eastern shore of Wellington Strait, extending from 
Beechey Island ten or twelve miles to the northward towards Cape Bowden. 

1234. Chairman. — Did you report that to Captain Austin ? 

Mr. Alien. — Yes. 

1235. Chairman. —What was your own opinion on the subject? Did you 
think that the channel was suddenly opening, or that it AvasjMi lane of water 
which you had not previously perceived ? 

Mr.'Alien. —I do not know how long it could have been; but as we went 
in over there 1 saw it opened. 

1236. Chairman. —Was the ice coming out or in motion at that time ? 

Mr. Allen. —It was stationary, but the wind would set it in motion. 

1237. Chnimian. —What was the date of that ? 

Mr. AUen.-~l think it was on the i2th of August 18.51 ; it was the day on 
which we passed Wellington Strait at all events. 

1238. Chairman. —In your opinion, could you have waited in safety to 
examine this open water, and also to observe whether any change took place 
in the barrier of ice by which Wellington Strait was frozen up ? 

Mr.* Allen .—Yes. 

1239. Chairman.--Hovi long do you think you could have stopped without 
ri.sking another winter there ? 

Mr. Alien.- Ahoiit a month perhaps, judging from last year; the only 
means I had of judging. 

1240. Chairman.—\yu\ you receive any inlbrmation enabling you to form 
an opinion as to the navigation of the open water said to be discovered to the 
northward ? 

A/r. Allen. —^'fhe information came in such a piecemeal manner that I 
could not tell. At one time it wa.s said that there was plenty of water, and at 
another that there was very little. 

1241. Chairman. —When did you first sec Captain Penny’s Land, that is now 
inserted in the chart? 

jl/r. Allen. —When wc went over there. 

1242. Chairman. —Were you called upon to examine that chart ? 

Mr. Allen .—Captain Austin gave it me to look at. 

1243. Chairman —Were there any documents appended to it? 

Mr. Allen .— No. 

1244. Chairman. —You had no conversation with Captain Penny on the 
subject ? 

Mr. Alien .— No. 

1245. Chairman. —Do you know on wliat day that chart was given in ? 

Mr. Alien .—It was on the 10th or 1 Ith of August. 

1246. Chairman.—On what day did Captain Penny sail ? 

Mr. Allen .—On the same day that we did. 

124". Chairman. —Can you say of your own knowledge that Captain Penny 
ever asked for a steamer to go up Wcllingtod Strait ? 

Mr. Allen .— No. I heard some persons talking at different times that such 
was the case. 

124S. Chairman. — Were you present at any conversation? 

Mr. Allen .— No, 
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1249. Chairman. —And can you explain in any way why you wei^ not 
called upon to pivc your opinion, as the master, on so important a discovery 
as that ? 

Mr. Alim. —No. 

An outline of a map was handed in which Mr. Allen had made for Captain 
Austin, from (Japlain Penny’s description after his return from his first 
trij) to the noithward. 

1250. Chairman. —Do you recollect when tliat was ; I mean tlic date ? 

Mr. Alim .— It was on the 24th of May ; it was when Captain Penny came 
over the first time. 

1251. Chairman. —At that time had j'ou any further consultation on the 
subject, with regard to any measures that should be taken to examine furtlicr 
what appeared to be so important a diseovery as that ? 

Mr. Allan .— Captain Penny said he would get a boat up. 

1252. Chairman. - Y)o you know' that he asked for any assistance from 
Captain Austin ? 

Mr. Allm.--l do not know’ liow I got hold of wliat I am going to say, so 
that 1 cannot be hdd responsible for it. There was a talk that Captain Austin 
would send people, to assist tlie dragging of Captain Penny’s boat up Wellington 
Strait, on the return of his ])coplc from travelling. That was my impression at 
the time, but^ must repeat that 1 never heard it olfieially. 

I25.‘i. Chairman .— I low' many people had you on board at that time ? 

Mr. Allan. — Not more than ten or twelve. 

1254. Chairman. —So that it was out of Captain Austin’s power at that time 

to lend him any assistance ? • 

Mr. Alien. —Yes. 

1255. Chairman.- -And you arc aw'arc that subsequently (\*ipt.aiii Penny’s 
expedition did take a boat from their own resources ? 

Mr. Allan. Yes, that was the case. 

1256. Chairman.- Ay\A you olfer to Captain Austin to go in that expedition ^ 

Mr. Allan.- I oflered to go if any party w’ent from our ships to search 

iu that direction, either to act under Captain Penny or independently. 

125/. Chairman.— -Wiis Captain Penny aware of that offer? 

Mr. Allan.- ’\ did not mention it, hut 1 think somebody told him of it. 

I25M. jSVr A’. Parr/j. —Had you an opporlunitv of observing the tides during 
any part of the wiiilei ? 

Air. Allan. .Very little. 'I'he tides were given in eluirge of Lieutenant 

Klliot ol' the Assistance”. 

12.59. >SVr K. Parry. -Was it a regular tide V 

Mr. Allan .— The tide ran to the north-west and south-east, between Griffitir.^ 
Island and Cornwallis Island; eight hour.'? to the north-west and four to the 
south-east. 

1260. tiir K. Parry. —(Jould you judge which of these was the flood tide ? 

Air. Allen. —'lhat running to the north-west, coming from the south-east. 

1261. Sir E. Parry. —Yon think the flood tide there came from the south¬ 
east ? 

Mr. Allen .—Y’es. 

1262. Sir E. Parry. —What was the rise and fall of the tide ? 

Mr. Allan ,— Five or six feet. 

1263. Sir E. Parry. —Did you find any drift Avood in the course of your 
journey or elscAvherc near the w inter quarters ? 

Mr. Allen .— Not any. 

1261. Chairman .— You are aware of the instructions Captain Austin had 
from the Admiralty ? 

Mr. Allen.- -Yc^. 

1265. Chairman .— In your opinion, was everything done that could be done, 
by both expeditions, to complete the search for the missing ships ? 

Mr. Allen. —Yes, I think so; the travelling Avill shoAV that very fully. 
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1266. Chairman, —You have said that* you might have remained a month 
longer in the neighbourhood of Cape Riley, to wait for the possible opiming 
of Wellington Strait; why do you think that, having come away so soon iis 
you did, there would have been no probability, if you had stsiyed, of continuing 
the search ? 

Mr, Allen. —1 think it very possible that the Wellington Channel might 
have been examined by us, if found necessary to do so. 

1267- Chairman. —What course would you have taken to examine Welling¬ 
ton Strait? 

Mr. Allen. —I would have put the two vessels in Radstock Ray, and sent 
the steamers up, 

1268. Chairman. —Would you have proposed to have hazarded the steamers 
remaining all the winter in Queen*s Channel ? 

Mr. Allen. —When I got there I should have seen what more could be done, 
and what means I had of sending out travelling parties fi)r the next year. 

1269. Chairimm. —You must take into consideration the insStriictions of 
Captain Austin, and the amount of provisions left. What I meant to ask 

i ^ou was, if you had had coniinand of the expedition, what measures you would 
lave taken to search further in that direction. What do you think might 
have been done M'itli safety? 

Mr. Alien. —Such sudden changes take place from time to lime that I think 
the ships might have been put iii Recchey Island or Radstock Bay, or some 

{ )lacc of safety, and then that the steamers might have tried to get up Wei- 
ington Strait into the water Captain Penny had discovered. But wc could 
only see twelve miles from the crow’s nest, and it is possible there might have 
been an obstruction. Those two vessels should have been provisioned with 
eighteen months each for about thirty-six men. The provisions for ilic 
expedition were for three years, and when we came homo wc had two years loft 
nearly. 

1270, Chairman. —Should yon have run the risk of leaving the steaniei^ 
daring the winter in that channel ? 

I\Ir. Allen. -That I cannot answer. If it wa.s, as Captain Ikmny reports, that 
the tides wore violent there, I. should perhaps have fullen back upon the ships, 
and in all probability returned with tlu; expedition to England. 

12/1. Chairman. Do not you think there might have been danger at that, 
late season of tlie year of the ice closing in again and preventing the return of 
the steamers ? 

Mr. -Nothing more likely. 

1272. Chairman.--Xow would have scut the steamers up, although you 
admit that the risks might have been very great ? 

Mr. Alien. —Yes. 

I27.'k Sir G. Bark .—Would you, under any circuinsiauces, have made an 
attempt, with a sailing vessel, to get up ihere, providing one had been wanted 
for a dep6t of provisions ? 

Mr. Allefi. —I would not, if I could possibly avoid it. 

1274*. Chairman .—What is your opinion, from all you Jiavc heard and 
seen, of the probable direction the missing ships must have taken ? 

Mr. Allen, —I think they must have gone up the Wellington Strait, or to 
the S. W. between the meridian of IO6® and 110° west longitude. 

1275. Captain Beechmf. —With reference to the operations in the polar seas ; 
at what period do you think the climate becomes too severe for the handling of 
hawsers and tracking lines ? 

Mr. Allen. —About the latter cud of September, or before sometimes, if the 
temperature falls rapidly. 

1276. Sir E, Parry. —At what time in September IS.'iO did you go into the 
harbour in the Resolute ? 

Mr, Allen. —The 13th of September; that was the last day the ship was 
^ under weigh; but she was kept in expectation of getting further to the west- 
’ ward to the 24th of September. 
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1277. Sir E. Parry. —How long could you have navigated the seas that 
year ? 

Mr. Allen .—Not later than the 13th of September. 

1278. Sir E. Parry. —Then why did you consider the end of the month as 
the proper limit of the season ? 

Mr, -It all depends upon the season. At Baffin’s Bay you can 

navigate much later. 

1279- A7r Parry. .But in Wellington Strait what was the limit? 

Mr. Allen .—The I2tli of September, 1 think. 

1280. Ohairman.- Wow much sooner than the 12th of September was your 
progress so seriously impeded that your further progress wms impossible ? 

Mr. Alien. —1 think the navigation cannot be said to have ceased until the 
13til of September iliat year. 

1281. Captain Beechey .—Was it from the bay ice forming rapidly, or from 
your having been beset, that your progress was impeded ? 

Mr. Allen. —Both. We were beset at one time, and the last day we 
were under weigh the ice was forming. By pushing through it we got on 
tolerably well. . o o e 

1282. Chairman.—Wo you think that if you had waited another month 
would have had any chance of going out of Barrow s Strait, and home 
year ? 

Mr. Allen. Mes, 1 think so. The Committee will recollect that this is 
my first arctic ^'oyage, and I do not like to speak with too much confidence 
on the subject. 


LIEUTENANT W. H. J. BROWNE called. 

1283. Chairman. —What was your ship? 

Lieufenant Browne. .The “ ResoluteI was third lieutenant. 

1281. Chairman .—Did you explore the south part of Barrows Strait 
marked with your name ? It is the next land 1o the westward of North 
Somerset ? 

Lieutenant 

1285. Do you consider that the whole of that so marked on the chart was 
so carefully and minutely searched by you that no traces of the missing vessels 
could have been overlooked ? 

fneulenant Browne.—Y es. 

128(). Chairman .—Were you by yourself or with Captain Ommanney ? 

Lieutenant Browne .—I w^as travelling with Captain Ommanney, as far ns 
Cape Walker; after that I went on alone. 

1287. Chainnan. — When did you return? 

Lieutenant Browne .— On the 28th ol‘May. 

1288. Chairman. —Did you sec any auiinals? 

Lieutenant Browne. —Two rein deer, and two or three grouse, and one small 
bear. 

1289. Chairman. —Do you think it possible for any persons left to their own 
resonrecs there to have existed ? 

Lieutenant Browne. —No. 

1290. Chamnan. —Have you any personal knowledge of anything that 
happened subsequently with regard to Wellington Strait? 

iAeute^mnt Browne. — No. 

1291. Chairman. —Have you been out before? 

Lieutenant Browne .— Yes; witli Sir James Ross. 

129^. Chairman. —What was j’our opinion of the Wellington Strait? Did 
you think that the ice in Wellington Strait was new ice, or of old formation 
that might have blocked it up for a considerable time? 

Lieutenant Browne. — When w^c came past it was loose ice, but I w'as 
not near enough to see the barrier, whether it was old or new ; I only saw 
the south edge of it, so that I could not form an opinion as to whether it was* 
navigable higher up or not. 
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1293. Admiral thnshnwe. —How many of your men suffered from frostbites 
or sickness ? 

hwatennnt Browne .—Several of tliem suffered, but nothing serious. All 
came back in good health. 1 suffered myself. 

1294. Admiral Fnnshawe .—Did you send back any of the men who suffered 
from the sledge to the ship ? 

Lieutenant Broitme .—No. 

129<'>. Admiral Fanshnwe .—How many days were you out? 

Lieutenant Browne.-- Forty-tlirce. 

1296. Admiral Fanshawe.—^hnX. was the distance you travelled? 

Lieutenant Browne.—\\76 miles I think, that is out and home. 

1297- Chairman .—Did you give in to Captain Austin, on your return, any 
suggestions as to improvements in sledge travelling in these regions ? 

Lieutenant Browne. —Yes, I gave them to Captain Austin. 

1298. Chairman .—Have you anything further to add ? 

Lieutenant Browne.- I have only to suggest improvements in the sledge 
and in the sleeping apparatus. 

I‘^99- Chairman .—Tliat appears in your journal ? 

Lieutenant Browne. —Yes, it docs. 

1300. Sir E. Parrtf. -What was your most southern latitude in your 
journey ? 

Lieutenant Browne. — 72’^ 52'. 

1301. Sir K. Parry .—What was the nature of the land ? 

Lieutenant Browne .—Cape Walker was old red sandstone, and further south¬ 
ward limestone and traces of granite. From 73*^ 50' to 72” 50' it was limestone. 

1302. Sir E. Parry .—Was it high land ? 

Lieutenant Brnwnr. ~ The point immediately to the south of Cape Walker is 
a remarkably high eliff, about (JOO feet, perhaps more, and it lowers from that. 
The land for about forty miles is eomposed of hills 100 loot high, 

1303. Sir E. Parry .—Did you see the land of North Somerset clearly all 
the way ? 

Lieutenant Browne. —No, not all tlic way; Ave saAv it Avhen the day Avas clear. 

1304. Sir E. Parry .—What was the state of the iee between these two 
lands ? 

Lieutenant Browne _As tiir as I could sec it Avas smooth floe ice. The 

whole journey Avas smooth ice, with the exception of the landing at Cape Walker. 

1305. Sir F. Parry. That iee did not appear to have been disturbed 
then ? 

Lieutmant Browne. —No. 

1306. Sir E. Parry .—Did you observe the rise and fall of the tides ? 

Lieutenant Browne .—It appeared to me in these bays that the iee Avas on the 

ground, for I saAv no tide marks. I frequently went on the land Avithout 
knowing it. 

1307. Sir E. Parry .—Did you make any observations on the rise and fall of 
the tides ? 

Lieutenant Browne. —No. 

1308. Sir E. Parry.- -Dnl you find any drift wood ? 

Lieutenant Browne. —No. * 

1309. Admiral Fnnshawe .—What was your loAvest temperature ? 

, Lieutenant Browne. —The lowest I registered was 22'^ minus 

1310. Sir G. jBr/c/f.---Did you see any traces of Esquimaux ? 

Lieutenant Browne .—At Cape Walker. 

.. 13)1- Admiral Fansjwme. —Did you experience any difficulty in returning 
, over the ice ? 

Lieutenant Browne. —It was too soon. 
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1312. Admiral Famhawe. —Were j’ou present during this year at any inter- 
\ic'w between Captain Austin and Captain Penny? 

Limtenont Browne, —No. 

Captain Kellett Avas called before the Coiinnittee, and informed that certain 
question:^ would be submitted to him, in Avriting, relative to any future 
search for the missing ships, to Avhich he will be requested to give his 
most careful consideration, (‘onlining his replies (Avhich are to be in 
Avriting) to Behring’s Straits. 

Mr. M‘1)()U(ULL called. 

1313. Chairman _What position did you occupy ? 

Mr, Al^Dougall _Second master of the “ Ucsolutc.” 

1314. Cknirmnn.—\HA you been an Arctic voyage before ? 

Mr, M^Doav^ntl, —No. 

1315. Chairman, —-You Avere sent to explore that part between Cornwallis 
Island and Bathurst JiUnd? 

il//-- M^Doagall, —Yes. 

1 ;> 16 . Chairman, — Do you feel confident that the Avholc of that part Avas so 
completely searched as to enable you to say that no documents or records 
of the missing expedition Averc OATrlooked ? 

Mr, M^DougaH ,—f did not land in the north part of the bay. I only saAv it. 

1317- Chairman,—\y\([ you not advance yourself to the head of this gulf? 
Mr, M^Dougall. —I had not sufficient provisions. I had only sutficiejit to 
lake me back. Indeed I Avas away two days longer than I Avas provisioned 
lor, and avms consequcntlv on sliort alloAvanec. 

1318. (jltairman, - \)\{\. ydu meet Mr. Cloodsir? 

Mr. M'DougalL- - No. 

1315). Chairman —You are aware he passed along the ay you explored ? 
Mr. iWDoagalL— I understand he passed along the norih shore of the 
isthmus between my po.silion and Wellington Strail. 

Chairman. —You Avere always on the icc ? 

My. Don gall. -‘Yqs \ about a hundred yards iVom the shore. 

1321. Chairnutn. Wow long aati'c you there? 

Mr, MU)ouga(l. — I led the ship on the Jlh of April 1851 provisioned for 
twenty days, to ascertain llic state of the dep6ts laui out in the autumn of 
1850. 1 Ibund nearly all the provisions on Somerville Island had been 

destroyed by the bears and foxes, heeling tlic lives of the travelling parties 
might depend on the safety of the depots, I thought myself justified in 
deviating from my orders, and returned to the ship aft(*r an absence of five 
days, for the purpose of informing (Captain Austin of Avhat had occurred. I 
was again despatched. and was absent thirteen days, a third time I left and 
was aAA'ay t.Aventy-two days, making in all forty days. 

1322. Chairman.—Thon you Avere out three different times ? 

Mr. M^DougaU, —Yes; five, thirteen, and twenty-two days. 

1323. Chairman, —Did you observe the ice in Wellington Strait? 

Mr, M^Dougall .—In September 1850 I Avas despatched from the ship to 
Point irmes. At that time the ice extended across the channel to Point Iniies. 
I was desired to hoist a flag when it opened. I had not been tlicrc an hour 
when a floe of from seven to eight miles broke adrift, enabling the ship to pass, 
'fhe sliip at that time was last to the floe about four miles otf Cape Spencer. 

1324. Chairman, —Do you think there was any chance of the Wellington 
Strait clearing for purposes of navigation at that time ? 

Mr, M^DougalL — I should say not. 

1325. Chatman.—When you returned the following year to Cape Riley did 
you obsei’A^e the state of the ice ? 

Mr. M^DougalL—^o^ except from the deck. 
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1326. Chairrnfm .—^^Wcre you present in 1860 when the traces of the winter¬ 
ing quarters of the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror were discovered ? 

Mn M^DougalL —I was not there when they were discovered. 

1327- Chairman, —Were 3^011 present when the search for documents look 
place ? 

Mi\ M^DougalL —Yes. 

1.328. Chairman ,—Do you think every possible search was made to prevent 
{U\y documents being overlooked ? 

Mr, M^Dougall .—I think not a stone was left unturned. Every, little cairn 
of two or three stones was full 3 '^ searched.* 

1329. Chairman ,—Was Cape Riley searched in the same ^v.*ly ? 

Mr.APDougalL —I landed at Cape Riley, looked round, and saw dociiiricnts 
of (Captain Ommanuc}'. His documents were placed back in the cairn. 

i;3.3(). (Chairman ,—Wbat was the date of your turning back to rejoin the 
ship, and what was the state of the travelling? 

Mr, il/‘Z>07/gY7//.—When 1 rejoined the ship the last time (on the 13th .lunc 
1851) the travelling was very bad. The iee began to get veiy soft, and this 
difficulty increased as wc approaelicd the ship. 

1331. Sir K, —You surveyed that land by wliicli Cornwallis Island 

and Rathur.st Land are connected ; wbat was your furthest latitude north on 
that journey ? 

Mr, M'‘lJougall, —7f> ' 17 • 

1332. Sir E, Parrtf ,—Are 3 'ou quite sure of the junction of these two 
hinds ? 

Mr, ]\PDnafrall ,—As far as I could see, the only opening was in th(i north¬ 
east corner of that bay. I saw the land all round distinctly wdth the exception 
at that part. 

1333. Sir hk Parry,--In the latitude of the north part of that bay liable to 
some eoiTCCtioij ? 

Mr. M^Dotfgttll. —It. is very likely:, as the distance is only estimated. 

1334. Sir E. l\iny .— Did you observe the rise and fall of the tides ? 

Mr, M^JJoifgalL .Not parlicuhirly. 

1336. Sir K. Parry .—Did you find any drift wood up in that bay ? 

Mr, M'‘I)oagall. - N^me. 

1336 . Sir G, Back .—In going round the bay did 3-011 perceive any Esqui¬ 
maux ciiearupmeiit ? 

Mr, APDoiigaU. —Yes, one on a point six miles north of. Baker Island, appa¬ 
rently of very ancient date. 

1337 . Sir G. Back .—Did you see any animals ? 

Mr. M^DougaU. —Half-a-dozen bears an lone or tw’O foxes. 

1338. Sir G. Back ,—What w'as the cliaracter of the ice in this bay ? 

Mr, M^DougalL —It was one mass of floe ice. 

1.339.\S7/- G. Back .—Was there any packed ice against Cornwallis Island 
or Bathurst Land ? 

Mr. M^Dougall .—Not much, but a great deal near Baker Island. 

1340. Sir G. Back .—Did you find any other encampment? 

Mr. M^Dougall. —Another w-as tbiind abput eight miles west of Baker Point. 
It was apparently very old. In that situation I erected a cairn composed of 
the stones of the encampment. 

1341. Sir O. Back .—I merely ask you as a general question, considering 
your limited experience amongst the ice, whether everything was done that 
could be done in following out the search for the missing ships by both 
expeditions ? 

Mr. M^DougalL —I am scarcely competent to form a correct idea of what was 
done by Captain Penny’s expedition; but with reference to our own, I think 
everything w'as done that could be done. 
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Dr. StuhtrUmd. Dr. SUTHERLAND recalled. 

5ih Nor. 1851. 1342. C/ulirman. —Dr. Sutherland, you have received from the secretary a 

communication to the effect that I am now going to make to you, viz., that 
we consider the corrections and additions to your evidence whicli you suggest 
would amount to a total alteration of what you said, and that we cannot receive 
them in that funn, but you are at liberty to state them as supplementary 
evidence, on which you must expect to be cross-examined. 1 will put a cor¬ 
rected copy of the evidence into your hands that you may state what you may 
wish to add. 

After the consideration of some verbal alterations which were assented to 
by the Committee, 

i)r. Sutherland directed attention to the following question on page 20, 
No. 2.5«. of the printed evidence: “ In your advances you walked over the 
ice acros.s Prince Alfred’s Bay; on your return was there any reason why you 
could not go over it ?" He wished the following to stand as the answer to 
that question; There was no reason, except that the orders were to keep 
along the land. The ice was tolerably good, although it appeared to have 
suffered a little from pressure when iii the form of young ice, and I had no 
doubt the sun had not exercised its thawing power upon it during one summer, 
therefore it must have been only of one year’s growth, and open water mutt 
have been in that locality some time last year." 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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Ninth Day. Novemher (), 1851. 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawe, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Boechey, 

Captain Sir Geor^jfc Back, 

Mr. F. ‘J. Fegen, Secretary. 


Sir JOHN RICHARDSON, C.B., Inspector of Hospitals, &c., called 

1.34.3. Chairman. —Sir John, two pieces of wood have been sent to you for 
oxaininatioii? 

jiS/V John Rivhardson .—Yes. 1 examined them and made a report upon them. 
There was a small piece of drift wood'partially burnt. It was found in Disap¬ 
pointment Bay, on the north side of Cornwalli.s-Island, latitude 75*36', ami 
longitude, by computfition, 96° west. It is a small piece of spruce fir, such as 
grows on nil rivers of the North American continent that fall into the Arctic 
seas. It had evidently been exposed to the weather, and drifted for many 
years. It has been partially exposed to the action of fire recently, and could 
iiot have drifted far .subsequently to its having l)een burnt. I cannot say, with 
eonfidciicc, how it ha.s Ixren burnt; but it may have been charred in the flame 
of a spirit lamp, us it has not l)een exposed to the strong action of fire. 
'I'hen there was a piece, of English elm plank picked up in Record Bay of 
Bnillic Hamilton Island by Captain Penny, in latitude 76° 2' north, longitude, 
by computation, 9(5“ west. It Avas eighteen inche.s long when found, and an 
inch and a half broad at its widest part. The rough saw marks remain on 
one side; on the other side it has been dressed and pitched. It has been split 
from the lM)ard to which it belonged by the blows of an axe. From the state 
of decay in which this wood is upon the surface, 1 believe it to have been 
expt)sed” to the action of the atmosphere and the surf for more than ten years. 
These are the only pieces of wood sent for my examination. I have made a 
very full report of my observations, and have also included the observations 
of the Rcvcrcnil Mr. Berkeley, who is i very high authority on microscopic 
observations in this country. 

1344. Sir E. Pnrrij.—-Arc you of opinion that the little piece of burnt pine 
may have belonged to Sir John Franklin’s expedition? 

Sir .Tohn Richardson. —I think it may hav'C belonged to some of his spring 
excursion parties. 

1345. Sir E. Parrff. —With respect to the elm, arc you of opinion that it 
also belonged to Sir John Franklin’s expedition ? 

Sir John Richardson. —I am of opinion that it has no connexion whatever 
with the expedition. 

1346. Sir E, - -From the reports laid before us at Woolwich of the 

drift wood seen by Captain Penny and his oiiiccrs to the north and west of 
Wellington Strait, with which reports you are acquainted, can you form any 
conjecture as to the direction from which the pieces of drift wood probably came ? 

Sir John Richardstm. —From conjecture merely. I think they may have 
'come from the westward. It is most probable they came in that direction, 
not from the circumstance of their being found where they were, but because 
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6r> J, Richardson, such woO(l grows Oil the continent to the westward, and not to the eastward, 

^ I believe, however, that timber drifts up the Wellington Channel also, 

Gth Nov. 1S;5I. . . 

1 : 147 . tiir E. Parry .—What is your opinion of the piece of wood now 
before the (.Vmnnittce, brought home in the “Felix” by Sir John Ross, aiul 
reported by him lo 1 ki\ c b(‘en picked up on a hill on the north shore of the 
harbour wlierc Sir John Fionklin pa.ssed the winter of lcS45-6? 

Str Joint Uichardstm.- Vvom the cursory examination that I have given it 
since I ciune iido tlie room, I believe it to be a piece of wood that has laid 
a long time on one siile. The saw mark at the top is very recent. I 
cannot say how recent, but it docs not appear to be above a year old, and 
is quite fresh in comparison; tlu* post was tapered at the lower end. The 
handle of a rake brought home by Captain Oinmanney from Bcccliey Island 
is much less weathered than the surface, of Sir John Ross’s stake, which 
contains lichens in a knot hole, but at the same time not nearly so fresh 
as the saw cut. 

i;Ms. Sir E. Parry.--Yo\\ have examined the meteorological journal kept 
by Dr. iSutherhmd in his journey to the north of Wellington Strait? 

Sir John Itichardson. —Yes. 

Sir K. Parry .—Have you compared the temperature sliown in that 
journal with the temperature registered in Assistance Harbour on the same 
days and at the same hours? 

Sir John Uirhardson.- A have compared them with Mr. Manson’s. 

i:ir)t). Sir E. Parry.--What ditlercncc of temperature did you observe in 
making this comparison ? 

Sir John Jtirhard.son. —The temperatures shown by Dr, Sutherland were 
colder by u])wards of tlirec ilegrecs mean temperature. 1 Avish to add 
ail observation on climate. This is a question as regards the comparative 
climate in these two places. Tlie presence of open water is no indication of a 
milder climate, unless the degree of saltness of the water is known. Where the 
water is very salt it re(|uires a loAver temperature to freeze, it, and therefore 
:i current coming from tlie north and north-west hriiiging down salter Avati r 
Avonld di>solve the ice .'‘Ooner, although the mean temperature of the. 
atmosphere, might be lower than in more soutlierii localities, under the 
iiiHuenee of iresh waters poured out from tlie continent. My meaning is, 
that near the month oJ’ a large river the fresher water Avould be frozen sooner, 
but if the ice drifted into salter water it might again thaw. 

Klol, Chairman _It appears, Avith regard to the register at Avinter quarters, 

that the rhermometcr Avas on the ice, and that Dr, Sutherland’s Avas on the 
land. Would that make, any material difference ? 

Sir John Richard non.- At that time the land Avas mostly covered with snoAv. 

1 liave noticed in my rejiort that the infineiiee of the ship might make some 
diflerenee, hut not (‘iiough to overlie the '^I’here cannot be a great 

difference, becimse Ihere is only a degrei' or a degree and a half of latitude 
between the ])hices of observation. 1 think there was no evidoiiee of a Avarmer 
climate. 

The Chairman acquainted (]!aptain Penny, that some of the officers of his 
ships wished to he discharged from further attendance, but that the 
Committee did not think it projjcr to do so Avithout consulting him 
previously. He (the Chairman) Avished to know', as those officers were 
detained at considerable expense, Avhether any of them need be detained 
ibr the purpose of giving further evidence ? 

Cnplain Penny .—I should wish some of them to be called, that I may 
usk them some questions in order to elicit more clearly some points I 
w ish to biing out. 

Chairman. - 'T\\q result of that Avould be, that Captain Austin must re¬ 
examine Ills witnesses, and the inquiry Avould be endless. Captain 
Au.stin Ava.s pcnuitled to be present at the first, in order that lie might 
liear and take notes, but was not allowed to cross-examine the witnesses; 
and as wc so decided with respect to Captain Austin, who is an accusecL 
party, we cannot alter our course of proceeding in your favour. 
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The Committee-room wjis then cleared, and on being re-opened the Chair¬ 
man addressed Captain Penny as follows:—The t’ornmittee direct me 
to acquaint you, that having on all occasions (and more ])arti<?ularly 
yesterday) distinctly disclaimed the character of prosecutor or accuser 
during tliis investigation, you cannot be permitted to ic-examine 
evidence; but that both Captain Austin and yourself will be allowed 
to ofler any final observations at the conclusion of’ our proceedings. 
You have been at full liberty to be present during the whole course 
of the examinations, and to call all the witnesses you considered 
necessary. 


APT A IN STKWART re-called. 

1352. Chairman, —You have made a great many alterations in your 
evidence, several of tliein merely verbal, and the secretary will correct them 
with you without difiiciilty. Tli(*rc arc others more extensive, and which 
entirely alter tlic sense of * what you said, and wc cannot allow them to be 
made. You will be allowed to offer any explanation you ])leasc; but where 
you have said “Yes” or “No” you cannot be allowed to change “Yes” into 
“ No ” or “ No ” into “ Yes.” 

Captain Shararf. —In reference to the following question, page M, No. 183.: 
“ At that time it would have been impossible for any persons not having 
the. means of subsistence to have supplied themsedves from such sources ?” 
r said, “ Quite impossible.” 1 meant to say, “ If they had been successful in 
fishing it would have been (juite possible'.” In answer to a question in page 
15, No. 197 . ■- “State why it W'oiild have been impossible to liavc done any 
good?” the answer given was, “We might have got into the loose ice, and 
onr two small vessels could not liave effected any good.” I w'isli to correct 
lliis, by adding to that answer these words: “Without tlic assistance of 
sti'ani.” '^fhe following question appears in J5, No. J99. : “ Is it yonr ojnnion, 
under all llie circumslaiices of the position of your vessel, and the stores 
you had, that you might have stopped another month?” "I'he answer I gave 
was, “1 think not, certainly.” 1 wish to explain, upon this answer, “'I'hat 
wc could iiave stopped aitotlier month, but not another year. I understood 
a. year to have been meant.” In page 15 is the following question, No. 202.: 
“ l.)i(l you Ibrin any opinion as to the way Sir John J‘Vanklin had passed?” 
''Hie aiibW'er given W’as, “ He could not have come by the south-west.” I 
wish to ex[)lain, “That he could not have gone by the south-west, and that 
he could not have been driven down Barrow’s Strait without somebody 
s('eing him.” In the same p;ige (15), No. 204. this question occurs: “Did 

ymi express any wish to remain in the ‘ Sophia,’ for that investigation ?” 

I answered “ No.” I wish to add, “ l^xcept I had been accompanied by 
a steamer.” In page IG, No. 2(^9., the following appears: “Did not Captain 
Pennj', at the same time, express his opinion that further search was un¬ 
necessary.” No aiisw'cr is given in tlic cvidcmce. T wish to make the 
following statement: “ After the ‘ llcsi.-lutc ’ came into Assistance Bay, I 
w’ciit on board with the chart, and Captain Penny followed immediately 
afterwards. After they liad looked over the. chart, and C-aptain Penny had 
explained to (Captain Austin where he had been, he asked Captain Austin 
for a steamer.” lie said to him, “ You say wc have been acting in concert. 
Let us prove the sincerity of that concert. Give Viu^ a steamer, and with 
the little ‘Sophia’ I will go up 500 miles further?” Captain Austin did 
not say “No;” but he drew himself up,--refused. I do not recollect 

the exact W’orcls he said ; but it was a refusal. He said somethin*^, and 

Captain Penny said, “Then 1 know' the truth of your sincerity, and 1 Avill 
have nothing; more to do w ith you.” Then Cajitain Penny left immediately, 
both displeased and disappointed. This took place 011 the 11 th of August, 
on board the “ Resolute.” I’he next question. No. 209., is, “ Did not 
Captein Penny at the time express his opinions that further search was un¬ 
necessary.” The answer I gave w^as, “ Captain Penny w*rotc a letter to 
that effect; but I believe it was contrary to his convictions.” After the 
word “ letter ” in that an.swer I wish the words “ which appears ” to Ikj 
U iscrted. In page I 6 , No. 211 . is the following question: “Have you seen 
any cause to alter them ?” The answer given was, “ I did not know at the 
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Mr. A. Stewart. 
6th Nov. 1851. 


tinfie that traces had been found in any other direction.” I stiould have 
said, “ I saw cause for further search with proper means.’* On the same 
pagc1[l6), No. 218. is the following question : “ If you could not have got up 
there, why could Sir John Franklin ; if you think he is gone up there he must 
have got through; if he could not get through how could you get through ?" 
The answer 1 gave was: “ He might have got through, but of course there is 
a great deal of chance work in it. It is a very difficult navigation.” I wish 
to add to that answer, “When there is loose ice.” In page 16, No. 219. 
is the ffillowing question : “ The tides make it difficult ?” 'I'he answer I gave 
VHs, “ Yes.” I wish to add, “ When there is much ice.” In page 17, 
No. 220. is the following oucstion: “ 7'hcn we arc to understand that from 
(*a]H: Beecher to Baring" Isl.nnd and Houston Stewart Island there is a great 
dcfd of packed ice that was driven to the eastward, and blocked up the 
channel ?■* ’I’hc answer 1 gave was, “ Yes.” 1 wish to add these words, 
“ About the middle of July.” In the same page is the following question, 
No. 221. “Will you mark the line where you saw the ice packed when you 
were there in June?” The answer I gave was, ‘‘It was to the westward of 
Baillic Hamilton and Dundas Islands. There was loose ice as far as the eye 
could reach.” I wish to add, “ None of it was packed on the Ist of June.” 
In the same page (17), No. ‘228. is this question: “And do you know any¬ 
thing more of any conversation that took place between Captain Penny 
and C.aptain Austin ?” I answered, “ No; I was never on board after ihat!^” 
T wish to add these woi-ds, “ Captain Penny told me, a day or two afterwards, 
that he had said to Captain Austin, ‘ (Jo up Wellington Strait, and you will 
do the cause some service.’ That was coming di»wn Barrow Strait.” In 
answer to a question in page 18, No. 2,34. I said, “Captain Penny meant to 
say', that no search was retjuired beyond the Wellington Channel under the 
circumstances.” I wish “ in ” to be substituted for “ beyond.” 


'I'hc Committee, after a lengthened consultation, adjourned. 
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Dez^. November 7, 185L 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P-, Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawc, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Bcechey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fcgeu, Secretary. 


COMMANDER PULLEN called. 

1353. Chairman ,—You were First Lieutenant of the “ Plover,” I believe ? 

Commander Pullen, —Yes, 

1354. Chairman ,—And you left her to go to Mackenzie River, and to 
explore the North American Continent ? 

Commander Pullen, —Yes; I left the “ Plover ” off Wainwright Inlet, and 
proceeded to Cape Barrow, and then to Mackenzie River. 

1355. Chairman, —Will you give us some account of your journey, and 
inlbrm us what were your observations on the thickness of the ice ? 

Commander Pullen,— From Wainwright Inlet I proceeded to the northward; 
a little to ll\e southward of Cape Smyth I discovered what 1 considered to be 
a barrier of ice ; from its appearance 1 thought there was no passage along 
the coast, and that I should have to return to the vcSwsel. I hauled off the 
shore to the westwai'd, ran along the line of ice three or fi)ur iniles, met the 
yacht “ Nancy Dawson,” and learning from Mr. Slicddcii (her owner ) that he 
had been up to seventy-two degrees north without finding a lead to the north, 
and seeing no open water, hauled in for the land again, still keeping along the 
ice, when I met the Esquimaux, who told me that there was sufficient water for 
boats along the coast. Approaching the shore about Cape Smyth I got into 
a deep bight formed by the pack on the shore, and made fast to a heavy 
grounded mass of ice; this was late in the afternoon. We arrived at 
IVIackeiizie River on the 27th of August 1849, after an absence from the 
“ Plover ” of thirty-three days. Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie wc reached 
on the 13th of October. 

1356. Chairman ,—^Will you state how many boats and men you had ? 

Commander Pullen ,—On leaving the Plover ” wc mustered twenty-five 

men, including the Russian interpreter, Wc had four boats,* the “ Herald’s ” 
barge decked over, the “ Plovers ’* pinnace, and two dockyard whale boats. 
Wc had seventy days provisions for each man. 

1357. Chairman ,—Do you think afler leaving the Plover,” and on your 
way to the Mackenzie River, you observed sufficiently close to enable you to 
say you did not pass any traces of the missing expedition ? 

Commander Pullen, —Yes ; except between Cape Halkett and Point Bereus, 
and there the shore was very low. 1 was aground in two feet of water out of 
sight of land. 

1358. Chairman, —Did you generally travel in the day or night time ? 

Commander Pullen, —I only went on once at night; in fact it was hardly 

possible to do so; for as to taking rest in the boats so loaded as they were 
was out pf the question, and we did not muster strong enough to spell; I 
therefore always considered it better to land; the coast then in the vicinity 
was always most particularly examined. 
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1359 . Captain Beechetf ,—What is the probability of Sir John Frauklin’s 
vessels from the eastward being able to pass Cape Harrow ;—through the ice of 
course ? 

Commander Pultun. —lu July 1849 the ice was packed heavy off Point 
Barrow^ so as to prevent the possibility of a vessel getting in to the coast, and 
as far to the westward as I WTnt. 

13fi0. Captain Bcechrjf .—What is the nature of the shore to the eastward 
of Point BarroAV as to its depth ? 

Commandn' Pullen. —The shore generally speaking is low, but in many 
places deep enough to allow of heavy ice lying close in ; inside a line froili 
C'apc Ibilkett to Point Barrow the water is very shoal; crossing this bay, when 
outside of this line, ice was aground in three fens water. I'liis was out ol' 
sight, of land. 

1361. Captain lircrJietj. —That was at the mouth of the Colville River, was 
it not ? 

Commander Pnllen. —1 consider small vessels cjm generally go along the 
coast if not more than eight Icet draft of water. Prom Ilerscliell Island tlu iv 
is a deep water close in shore until you iip])roach the mouth o(*the Mackenzie, 
then it becomes shallow. 

1362. Captain lieerltey. — Would it be safe, in your opinion, for a vessel of 
the “ Plover’s ” draught of water to ultenipt the navigation of that shore 
between the ice rind the land ? 

Commander Pullen. "So. 

1363. Captain Beecliei/. —What draught of water is the “ Plover*'? 

Commander PuUen, —Thirteen feet, I believe. 

1364. Captain And why do not you think a vessel of that draught, 

could not navigate there ? * 

Conmiander Pullen .—'^fherc is not sufficient water, except in parts; there 
would not water for a vessel of the “ Plover’s ’* draught betw een the ice 
and the land at the time I passi^d. 

136.3. Captain lieej'hva. —Did you meet many natives there ? 

Commander Pullen. . -Yes. 

136(5. (^apfain Beeeheif. - Whereabouts? 

(Commander Pullen.-- -Prom Point Berens to the return reef ^vas where I met 
the. largest uu!nl)cr of them, 'i'liey also iiiustcred strong at Point Barrow, but 
at other parts in small numbers. 

1367. Captain Jiecchey .—Are j'ou of opinion that a party deprived of their 
ships along that coast woidd find the natives friendly, and willing to render 
tlurm assistance? 

Commander Pullen.- -At the time', I came along it is likely they would, 
hut not iKwv, I think, on account of the massacre at Point Separation, which 
1 reported to the Admiralty. 

1368. Captani iicecAc?/.- -Did you land at any part of your journey between 
Cape Barrow and the Mackenzie? 

Comnhander Pullen. —Yes, W'e landed frecpiently ; we landed to get onr 
meals, generally about three times a day. 

1369 . Captam Beevliey.--Vf\\{\X. probability is there of persons without 
resources receiving assistance in those parts ? 

Commander Pullen.-- \\\ summer a good liuntsinan could supply a small 
party with deer and wild fowl, and would be able to procure salmon and other 
fish, otlierwisc there is no probability, as the Esipiirniiux about the Mackenzie 
are, 1 think, unfriendly. 

137(1. Captam Beechep.—~Ti\A. you ascend any heights along the coast during 
your v<^yage ? 

Commander Pullen. —No. The highest w'as on the east point of P'laxman’s 
Island ; from tw^enty-five to thirty feet. 

1371 . Captam Beeetiey. —Then, from what you saw of the ice in the offing, 
do you think that the pack extends any considerable distance from the shore ? 

Commander Pullen. —Yes, I do not recollect that I saw’^ a water sky in the 
offing;—nothing but icc. 

1.^7^?. Capta}n Beerheij. .Was that icc there similar to what you saw at 

ilaekinzic? 

Commander Pnllen. It was not so heavy alK)ut Mackenzie. After leaving 
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Point Kay 1 did not see much ice, it having been driven oft* by the streams CommanArPMut 
of the Mackenzie. Between Herschcll Island and Point Barrow the ice is 
all of the same heavy character as it is to the westward of Point Barrow. 

1373. Captain Beechejf, —Did you notice any tides in your journey V 

Commander Pullen. —Yes. The rise and fall was very small; I think fourteen 
inches was the greatest. I should call eleven inches the average from Point 
Barrow till you get in the influcno.c of the Mackenzie. 

J.‘171. Sir G. Back. —I ■would ask you whether the fi'esh water you got 
was bro\ight down from the Babbage Iliver or the Mackenzie ? 

Commander Pullen. —The water we drank wa.s from the Mackenzie. 

1370. Sir G. Back. —Did you find any harbour between Return Reef 
and Plaxmaii’s Island wdicrc a ship might anchor in safety V 

Commander Pullen. —No. 

1376. Sir G. Back. —Nor anywhere else ? 

Commander Pullen. —Yes. Inside llei'schcll Island a vessel of small draft 
of water could anchor, and they might possibly winter under or to the south 
end of the eastern part of I'laxman’s Island ami the Spits between the Return 
Reef and Jones’ Island. 

1.377. Sir G. Burk. —Did you find much drift wood ? 

Commander Pullen. —Immense (|iiantiticB, chiefly of pine. One piece was 
eighty icet in length and ten feet in circumference. That was in Camden Bay. 

l.'l/M. Sir G. Back.-ay 1 ask whether the highest piece of ice had 
any gravel on the top of it? 

(fommander Pullen. —'I hc highest ice was from .seventy to eighty feet, about 
two miles oft' the shore. I saw no gravel on. the top of it, as I did not 
aseend it. As wo came along there was a gi'c-at deal of fug, juid we were 
makinj., use of iec to drink. 

1379. Captain B<rcliejf.-- Y)\<\ you notice that the tides were high at any 
particular days of yoiir journey ? 

Commandrr Pullen.—Yvm, wc did; the ctfert of wind. It is in my journals 
in the Admiralty. 

1,3M(). Captain Brecheif.- -Vi\\\ you state whether, between the Mackenzie 
and t^apo Bathurst, a vessel would Ik- safe in navigating that shore with the 
same draught of watm- as the “ Plover"? 

('ommander Pullen. —No, it w«>nld not. The same objection exists as that 
I stated just now. 

I.3S1. Sir G. Back. —Did you not find the water proceeding to the east¬ 
ward from I’oiiit Barrow vary very much in depth; four or five miles out for 
instance ? . 

Commander PuHen. —1 never could get out so far on account of the ice, 
except in crossing Harrisjoii’s Bay. 

1382. Captain Beechep. —If a party were deprived of their ships, proceeding 
from Mackenzie to Cape Bathurst, would there be any material difficulty from 
tlic natives in reaching the Mackenzie? 

Commander Pullen. —There would be great difficulty for want of boats, and 
when reaching the Mackenzie great difficulty from the natives. The Mackenzie 
natives have told us that they would show white men no quarter. 

1383. Captain Beechmj. —If a party had been amongst the natives and 
destroyed by them, do yon imagine that you w-ould have heard of it ? 

Commander Pullen. —We should have been sure to have heard of it. 

1384. Sir G. Back. —Did not your party find a guii made by Barnett in the 
possession of the Esquimaux ? 

Conmiander Pullen. —Yes. 

138.'). Sir G. Back. —Had you any idea at the time to whom that gun had 
belonged ? 

Commander Pullen. —I had not the slightest idea, nor how they came by it. 

1386. Sir O. Back.—You. did not find out that the gun was lost by one of 
the men in my boat in 1826 ? 

Commander Ptxllen. —No; 1 did not know it until tfres other day. 

1387. Sir O. Back. —Supposing a party of men MTOoked on that coast, 
midway between Icy Cape and the Mackenzie River, do you - tliink they 

C c 
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Conm tmder PttUen. jq proceed to the post oa that river without aid ftom the 

7th Nov. 1851. natives? 

■— . Commander Pullen. —Yes, if the party was not weakened by want, and lie 

natives were friendly. 

1388. Captain Beecht ^.—How far along the coast eastward did yoa 
proceed? 

Commander Pullen. —As far as the Spit off Cape Bathurst. 

1399. Captain Beeclmj. —Is Cape Bathurst high ? 

Commander Pullen. —No. I could not get to it for ice, but should say 
the Cape itself was from ten to fifteen feet high. 

1390. Captain lieecliey.-—VvQm what you saw of the ice and the offiug, 
knowing the position of Banks’s Land, what probability would there be of 
success of a party attempting to cross ? 

Commander Pulkn.^None at all; I do not think it possible. 

1391. Captain lieechcp. —What.is the nature of the ice off Cape Bathurst ? 

Commander Pullen.~-\t is heavy hummucky ice. It was one continued 

struggle from the 2.5th of .Tuly to the 5tk of August to get along that ice, 
it being so close in, and we were cutting all the time. 

1.392. Captain Beedhep. —Did you see any land to. the northward during 
your voyage ? 

Commander PaMen. —No. 

1393. Captain Beechep. —Did there appear to you to be any general current 
.‘ilong that shore, beyond what is occasioned by the wind ? 

Commander Pullen. —No, I do not tliink there is. , 

' 1394. Sir a. Back. —Now there seems a I'cmarkable diftcronce in the season 

when j’ou were there and when I was with Sir .folin Franklin, viz., that on the 
1.5th of August 1826 there was a complete open sea, with the exceptiou tif one 
piece of ice to the north aud west. What was its state* when you were there? 

Commander Pidlen .—It was all ice to seaward, and along the const cast 
and west. 

1.39.5. Admiral Famhawe.--llovi many days were 3*011 occupied in explora¬ 
tion with the Ixiats after you left, the “ Plover”? 

Commander Pullen .—From the 2,5th of ,luly to the 30th August. That was 
the. first time, in 1849, from the “ Plover” on the coast when we entered the 
Macivenzic, and m^* arrival at Fort Simpson was 3d October. 

1396. Admiral Fanxhaioe .—What was the health of your party on reaching 
Fort Simpson? 

Commander Pullen. —Their general health was good. 

1.397. Admiral Fanshawe .—Not much exhausted from their labour? 

Commander Pullen. —I was obliged to leave five of them at the most 
northern post. One of them I thought I should lose. 

1398. Admiral Fanshawe .—What was the second journey ? 

Commander Pullen. —On the 22d of July 1850 1 got into the Arctic seas, 
reached Cape Bathurst on the lUtli of August, remained there, or in its vicinity, 
until the 15tb of August, and returned, arriving at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River on the 1st of August, aud reached Fort Simpson on the 5th of October. 

1.399, Sir E. Parrp. —,Iust state to the Committee what boats you think 
best adapted for navigating that shore ? 

Commander Pullen .—Steam launches of about three feet draft of water. 

1400. Sir E. Parrp. —Could you carry fuel for that purpose? 

Commander Pullen .—I should depend principally upon the drift wood, of 

which there is plenty. Thero is an immense quantity of it to be found. With 
these steam launches I should like to have a light boat, a good whale boat; not 
like the pe^nt dockyard vvhale Imat, but one with more beam and flatter 
floor, such as the whalers ^sei. 

1401. Sir E. Parrp. —^Can you suggest any practicable means of prosecuting 
the search fin* Sir John Franklin's expedition from the continent of America? 

Commander Pullen, —Not from the coptinent- at idl with boats, llie disad¬ 
vantage of hipats i9, that the best season for navigation is when we are making' 
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the best of our way for our winter q^uarters. If there had been a ship or CbmmandtrPiOim. 

establishment on the coast 1 could have remained there much longer than I 

(lid. It was only the 5th of October when 1 reached winter quarters at Port 

Simpson. The ice was making then in the Mackenzie, and'driving ihst down 

when we came up; it was one continued drift of ice and heavy snow storms. 

I refer to the year 1850; in 1849 the weather was somewhat better. 

Mr.. BROOMA^N^ called. Mr, Brooman, 

, Paymaster, 

1402. Chainnan, —You were Paymaster of the “ Resolute,” I believe ? 

Mr. Brooman. —^Yes. 

1403. Chairman. —Were you in any of the exploring parties yourself? 

Mr. Brooman. —No. 

1404. Chairman. —Did you land at Beechey Island, where traces of Sir 
John Franklin’s winter quarters were found ? 

Mr. Brooman. —Yes. 

1405. Chairman. —-Were you present at the search which took place for 
records and documents ? 

Mr, Brooman _Yes, on one occasion. 

1406. Chairman. —Do you think that the search was so complete os to 
render it impossible that any documents left there could have been over¬ 
looked ? 

Mr. Brooman. —Yes, I think so. 

1407. Chairman.—Danag the time you were in winter quarters you 
remained in the ship ? 

Mr. Brooman. —^Yes. 

1408. Chairman _You know nothing, then, except from the reports you 

heard ? 

Mr. Brooman. —Nothing more. 

1409. Chairman. —Were you present at any conversation between Captain 
Penny and Captain Austin as to the discoveries that had been made by Captain 
Penny ? 

Mr. Broojnan. —Yes. We were walking from the shore, towards the latter 
end of May 1851, shortly after Captain Penny Lad returned. Captain Penny 
was talking of the immense distance he had travelled, and of the amazing 
(quantity of water he hod seen, at least, I think he said sixty miles. Captain 
Austin expressed astonishment at that. Captain Penny tlircw himself back, 
and said “ Austin I Austin! do you doubt me ?” Captain Austiu said, No, 
but 1 think you may be mistaken.” Captain Penny said this water was teem¬ 
ing with life ; seals, walruses, white whales, ducks, gulls, and some bears were 
seen. He stated that from the top of the hills,—^after some conversation,—^he 
must have seen fiilly tliirty miles of wuter. Captain Austin still expressed 
doubt, and he then said there was at least ten miles of water. He come back 
from sixty to ten. Captain Austin then said “ Why, you must have discovered 
the Polar Basin.” Captain Penny said he did not know about that. I am 
speaking ‘to the best of my recollection. Captain Austin then said ” You 
will discover the north-west passage;” and Captain Penny said ** There is no 
difficulty about tliat, but that he would not tiy it through WeUin^on Strait, 
but would go round W Behring Straits.” Captain Austin then sam he Would 
leave that honour to Captain irenny, or to younger men than himself 

1410. Chairman. —Did you hear Captain Fenny make any distinct request 
to Captain Austin for assistance, in boats, men, or in any other way, to enable 
him to proceed with his discoveries ? 

Mr. Brooman. —^While smoking that evening, 1 heard Captain Austin offer 
Captain Penny officers, boats, or anything else for ftiat purpose, but I did not 
hear Captoin Penny apply for them. The impressbn on my mind was that 
Captain Penny»wanted it. After smoking a cigar^ about a quarter to eleven 
at night. Captain Austin went down. Captain Benny, I^. King, and T went 
down into the gon-romn, andhad a glass of brandy and water. I asked Captain 
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Mr, Bfooman, Penny distinctAy whether he thought Sir John Franklin wont up tJic Wellington 
Pas/mMter, Channel. His answer was, “ It is my firm conviction that he never went np 
7thNavri851. there.’* Captain Penny retired to bed, as I thought, as it'was very late. 

About an hour afterwards I heard that he had put his dogs to, and liad gone 
away entirely, very suddenly iiKUH.‘d. I was at a loss to account for it, except 
that the next day being Sunday he might have gone to read prayers to his 
crew. As he did not return on the Monday as I expected, I began to consider 
that he had been oflbnded some ^vay or another, but how I did not know. 

MU. Chnirmnn, —Is there anything further you can relate on the same 
subject ? Did you hear any conversations between Captain Austin and Ca[>t:iiii 
Penny, on arriving at the winter quarters of the latter, when they met again ? 

Mr, Iiroo 7 nnn.~—iio. I have no personal knowledge. 

Ml2. Captain Btuichtup —Have you anything to remark on the provisions, 
in case it is necessary to send another expedition to the polar seas ? 

Mr. lirooinnn. —Yes. I consider the preserved m(*ats perfectly taslelcss, 

I would advise that spice should be mixed up with llicin so as to render 
them more palatable. 

141.3. Chairman. —Have you given in any report or suggestions as to lh(‘ 
quality of your provisions, and the better care that should be taken in future? 

Mr. Brooman.- -No. 

Chamivtn,--Y\iQW the ronunittcc will rc<|Uest you to draw up a paper 
containing a fidl report of all you have obsc-rved, with your objections 
to the provisions taken out under Capinin Austin, and suggesting siieh 
alterations as nuiy cause better care to be. taken for the future. You 
will be kind enough to send those suggestions in to the (k)iinnittce 
in the course of this or next n eck. 

MM. (Jlutinuan, —We understand a large quantity of the provisions wfis 
returned as unserviceable ? 

Mr, lirooman. —I think we had only about lour eases of preservtrd meat tliul 
were bad. 

Ml5. rV/r/'/narf//. --Can you state the quantity of provisions you rcie.rned 
intj) store ? 

Mr. Broowan. —About t^YO yciir< for the whole eoinpleinent or Tiuinb<‘r 
victualled. 

Mr.PKwff, Mr. lUCIIAHD KINO called. 

Atnutiant Surffeo/t. 

MlC. Chainmm: —What sitiialioii did you liJl in the “ ilescdute*’? 

Mr. Kiu^. —Assistant surgeon. 

1417- Chairman.— you present at any conversation between Captain 
Penny and Captain Austin ? 

Mr.Kinf>\ —^^Not between Captain Austin and Captain IVnny, except wluai 
Captain Penny first rctunicd trorn Wellington Strait. He returned on the 
24th of May. In the. gun-room he stated the distance lie had gone, what he 
had seen, and what he believed to be tlic state of Wellington Channel, He 
Tncntioiicd about the island he got to,—Baillie Hamilton, lie said lie went on 
shore at Baillie Miirnilton Island, and saw water to the north-west. He saw a 
piece of ice, and from the rapidity at which it was going, he thought the current 
was tour knots an hour, lie mus very sorry lie had not siiHicieiit food for his 
dogs to eat, otherwise he would have had some other views, which he thought 
would have been of great assistance to him. Not having food for his dogs, he 
was obliged to return. I think Captain Penny said he saw a bear, but that lie 
had no opportunity of killing it. 

1418. Chairman .—Wc have heard it stated that you were present at a 
conversation between Captain Penny and Captain Austin ? 

Mr. Kinfr, —No, I was not. tn the evening Mr. Broomaii and I were 
chatting with Captain Penny, and having some brandy and w'ater. Mr. Broomnii 
asked Ckiptnin Penny whether he thought Sir John Franklin had not gone up 
Wellington Channel. Captain Penny said he thought he had not, and that he 
considered that the old ice had been there for a number of -years; I think 
Mr. Penny aaid twenty years. Mr. Brooman and I W’crc the only persons there. 
Mr. May'wns sketching something; 1 do not think he heard the conversation 
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1419. Sir E. Pitrrij. —Were you present at any other conversatiun iit any 
time between Captain Austin and Captain Penny ? 

Mr. King. —No. 

The C/uiirman _I should mention to Captain Austin and Captain Penny, 

that ailer to>inorrow the Committee will adjourn to Monday sc’nniglit. 
It may be convenient for you to know this, that you may make your 
arrangements. I must observe to you (addressing Captain Austin) 
that we have had some supplementary evidence from Captain Stewart; 
and the Committee wish me to mention it to you, because there are 
several points which Captain Stewart now adds to his original evidence, 
and which you may perhaps wish to call somebody to explain. 


iWr. //. Kiuy, 
Assisthm Suigvon. 

7th Nov. I Ml. 


Captain Austin. —I have not gone into that evidence sufficient to say; 
but I think that Captain Oinmanney might recollect something more 
of it. 


C/iairnuin. —You will recollect that you arc not to call any witncsst‘s 
to examine them yourself. The feeling of the Committee is, as regard.s 
the additions that Captain Stewart has made, that he ought to have 
recollected them before. If there are any of your officers who were 
present at the time, wc arc ready to call and e.xaminc them. 

Captain Austin, —Captain Ommanney is the only one I think of at 
present. 

Chairman, —After hearing Captain Stewart’s new evidence wc lookrd 
at Captain Onimannoy’s, and ibund it very distinct on the siilyect. 

Captain' Austin - this is now a question of character, and as, from what 

Captain Stewart has said, there may he some doubt in your minds 
wbcUier I have always rendered assistance to Captain Penny in every 
way, J will put in a note written by him in reference to that subject, in 
his own handwriting. It is dated Assistance Bay, 10th April 18.51.” 

Chairman, —’^That is a very early date. Nobody says anything about 
wliat took place between you at that time. 

Captain Austin, —I beg to put in the letter. 

1420. Chairman {to Captain Pdf//////).—Will you look at this letter, and say 
whether it is in your handwriting ? 

(hiptain Pennp, —Oh yes, I quite admit it. 

The following is a copy of the letter. 

“ My dear Austin, Assistance Bay, lOtli April 1851. 

In answer to your kind letter allow me to express my opinion of your 
admirable arrangements. They are such, my dear Austin, that had the Board 
of Admiralty, with dear Ladv Franklin at their head, they could not have'Im¬ 
proved upon them, to serve the mission we have been sent upon. The result is 
in the hand of the Disposer of all events ; and whosoever may be the fortuiiati* 
one, wc will look back with pleasure in having acted together in forwarding the 
noble cause wc have entered upon'with all the energy of our natures.'^ 

There has been no expedition ever out in the Arctic sea that has managed 
as you have done w’ith so many wild spirits to control. I have no doubt you 
have much to annoy you, but you will look back w'ith pleasure on the sacrifice* 
you made. The country demanded an active and energetic officer, and they 
have not been disappointed, whatever the result may be. 

“ I must now conclude with an earnest prayer tliat all may he enabled to 
do their duty. 

‘‘ I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) W. Pbnnv.” 


The Committee then adjourned. 
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JEleeenth Day. November 1851 . 

Present, Rear-Admiral Bowles, C.B., M.P., Chairman, 
Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawc, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

.Captain F. W. Beechey, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


ERASMUS YORK, the Esquimaux brought over by Captain Ommanney, Eraxmus York. 

was introduced to the Committee for the purpose of giving information. - 

I’he Rev. P. Latrobe, .Secretary to the Moravian Missions, and the 
Rev. Christian Beck, acted as interpreters. 

1421. The Chairman {addressing the Rev. Mr '. Latrobe). You are perhaps 
aware that a report prevailed last year amongst the Esquimaux at Baffin's 
Bay, that Sir John Franklin’s ships had lieen lost, and their crews murdered ? 

Mr. Latrobe.—Yes. At the request of Captain Hamilton, some papers con¬ 
nected with the subject were forwarded to Germany for translation by our 
missionaries. The translations have been mode, and the papers arc now in 
Captain Uamiltou’s hands. 

1422. Chairman .—There is another deposition of Adam Beck’s, taken before 
a magistrate, which has been sent to Cojienbagcn for translation, but which we 
have not yet received. 

142.3, Sir E. Parry {to Mr. Latrobe). —What is Mr. Beck, who is about to 
act as Esquimaux interpreter ? 

Mr. Latrobe. —He has been a missionary in Labrador thirty-four years. He 
was l)orn in Greenland. His father was a missionary in Greenland fiRy-two 
years, and his grandfather forty-three years on the same coast. 

A paper containing a deposition by Atlam Beck, an Esquimaux, who pro¬ 
fessed to have received the information it conveyed from his countryman 
Erasmus York, was put in by Captain Ommanney, and translated into Gennan 
by the Rev. Christian Beck, Mr. Latrobe giving the sense in English. It was 
as follows 

“ While 1 have .been here there have been many ships. There were 
“ also many people upon the land. On the islands there were but few 
native people. A good man^ show themselves when pleased. (The 
Rev. Mr. Latrobe understood this to mean that when anything occurred to 
‘interest or please them a great number showed themselves.) There were 
birds, such as eider fowl (and there was another w'ord which he the 
Rev. Christian Beck did not understand, signifying a particular kind of bird 
which he did not know). There were also other little birds, that look white, 
that are found in the country, and also ravens; little ravens and great 
ravens, and various birds mixed together. (There are other words, evidently 
names of birds, but incorrectly written, probabW local names for birds, 
which the Rev. C. Beck did not understand), lliere is a little bird with 
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“ icil at the top of tl»e head. The |)eop]e here are few. And this is written 
“ by me from niy heart. 

■ (Signed) John Robs, witness to the above being written 
“ by Adam Beck on board Her Majesty’s 
“ Ship ‘ Assistance,’ this 17th day of August 
“ 18.50, in my presence. 

“ F.rusmus OmmoHney, Captain of Her Majesty’s 
“ Ship ‘Assistance,’,thi.s 17th day of August 18.50, 

“ witnessed the above bcinij written in my presence by 
“ Adam Reck." 


1-124. The Chairman directed that the ’first question put to Erasmus York 
should be tlie following:—“ What have you related to Adam Beck ?’’ 

The Uov. Mr. Beck ])\it this question to Erasmus York, and after a consider¬ 
able time eonmiunicatcd the answer to the Rev. Mr. Latrobe. 

Mr. Ltjfrohc. —Mr. Beck and the Esquimaux seem to understand each other 
very well, a few expressions excepted. Erasmus admits that he mentioned to 
Adam Reek a number of things, chiefly about the country. Further than that 
Mr. Reek has not been able to get anything out of him. 

1425. Sir K. Pnrri /.— Ask him of what place he was a native? 

/>Jriisuni.t York, in reply to the question, said he was a native of Itnnagaiia, 
being Cape York of the English. 

142G. Sir E. Parrif. —How fiir north has he ever been ? 

Pirttsmus York sai(i that when a little boy he bad gone up as far as a place 
marked on his own chart “ Pickierloo.” fiinee he had grown up he had not 
been fartlicr tlnm Wolstcnholmc Sound. 

1427. Sir E. Parrif. — Ha.s he ever heard of any Kablnona (white men) 
ships being wrecked on that coast ? 

lilrusmux York replied that Adam Beck had related to him lliat two shijw 
iuid been wrecked. 

1428. Sir E. Parri/. — But docs he s.ay he ever hcoi'd it from his own 
people ? 

Erumtns York said that far up to the north a ship h.ad been wrecked. He 
had heard a woman say so. ’fhe name t)f the place was Onoetoke. 

1129. Sir E. Parrif .— Did he ever hear of more than one ship being wrecked 
there ? 

Eraxmus York .— (Inly one ship. 

l-bU). Sir E. Parrif, —How long was that ago? How many winters ago? 

lirar.mwt York.— laght winters ago. 

1481. Sir E. Parrif. —Docs he know what became of the Kabloonas l)c- 
longing to the ship? 

Erasmus Yoik replied that he had never heard what happened to the people. 

14,82. Sir E. Parrif. —Has he ever heard that there are any Kabloonas in 
that direction now ? 

Erasmus York said he knew nothing of any Kabloonas being on shore within 
the Inst four years. 

1488. Sir E. Parrif. —Did he sec the “ North Star ” on its arrival there ? 

Plrasmiis York. —Tfes. 

1434. Sir E. Parrif, —That was only two years ago. Ask him when? . 

Erasmus York. —^'Fwo winters ago. 

143.5. Sir E. Parrif. —Has he ever heard of any Kabloonas* being murdered 
by the Esquimaux on the north ? 

Erasmus York said he had neither seen anything of the kind, nor heard any¬ 
thing of the kind on that coast. 
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1436. Sir E, Parry .—Has he heard anything of the kind on any other 
part of the coast? 

Erasmus York replied tliat he had not. He had never heard of any murder 
or ill-treatment. 


ErasmuM Yurk. 
8lli Kuv. 1851. 


1437- 'SVr it/. Parry. —Ask him again how long it was since these ships were 
lost that he heard of? 

Erasmus York replied that it was when he was eight years old. 

1438. Sir li. Parry. —Does he know how old he is now ? 

Erasmus York^ on this question being put to him, counted upon his fingers 
up to nineteen. 

1439- Sir E. Parry. —What docs he think is the character of Adam Heck ? 

Plrasmus York replied to the question in English as follows : “ Adam Beck 
tell lie ; IK) good.” 

Rfir. Mr. Peek remarked, tliat, after the Es(|iiim:uix fasliion, Erasmus 
was very reluctant to speak out. Sometimes lie would say that Adam 
Beck was good, and sometimes that he was had. He said loo that he 
was a mixture of good and bad. 

1440. Sir E. Parry. —Ask him whether he believes Adam Bock’s word ? 

Erasmus York said, “ Adam Bock’s words are fine, but they are not to ho 
believed.” 


A long conversation took place on tlu‘ subject of Adam Bock’s depositions 
which had been submitted last year to the Moravian missioiiarios for 
translatiou. 


Mr. La!rube said the missionaries had attentively considered the depositions, 
and had returned a translation. The Rev. CTcnitlcman then read ihc 
following letter: — 


Letter from the Rev. A. S. Eisner to the Rev. V. Latrobe. 

Translated from the German. 

‘‘ Dear Brother, irernhut, October 29i LSOO. 

“ I am very sorry to be only now enabled to send you the result of my 
“ investigation referring to the two Esquimaux soutcnccs in No. 20,G08 ol 
“ the Times. This long delay has been oecasioiu d by the following ciremu- 
stance : both passages, as you know, being written in impure lvs(|uiniaux, 
and being therefore only half intelligible to mo, I considered it absolutely 
“ necessary to eonler with one of our Greenland missionaries. But Paulsen 
“ Lund, the only (rrecnland missionary liere, being on a iourney, I bad to pat ofli’ 
“ the matter until to-day. Unfortunately, however, the very words which ar*e 
“ not intelligible in the Escjuimaux language are likewise not completely 
so to a person conversant with the CJreenlandisli dialect. I, therefore, 
prefer sending ratlu'r an irnpertect than a false Irahslation. The Ibllowiiig is 
“ the result of our investigations. 

“ The first sentence merely states the different dwelling places and names of 
“ the Esquimaux who went to ‘Oinaiiak’ (the name of a place, probably an 
“ island).' I'he sentence, however, is so confusedly composed that it is hardly 
“ possible to give a coherent translation of it. The only word Avhose intorpre* 
“ tation is rather doubtful is the word ‘ innaesonet.’ As the spelling of this 
w'ord is incorrect, it might either mean ‘ many persons ’ or the plural number 
“ of ‘ murderer.’ In our Esquimaux dialect a murderer means ‘ inmiartok,’ 
“ and in the Grccnlandish ‘ inniiracrsok.’ It is, however, very improbable, that 
“ the interpreter should designate as murderers all those Esquimaux who had 
gone to Omanak from so many different places which he mentions; espe- 
“ cially since he merely states in this sentence, that those Esquimaux had gone 
there, without stating the object of their going. He then finisb.es this 
** sentence with these words :—‘ Twenty-six is the number of the Es((uim:ni.\ 
in the neighbourhood of Omanak.’ The second sentence, speaking of the 
** vessels themselves, is better constructed, and, with the exception of* a few 
“ words, is intelligible to us. The sense is as follows:—‘ The Esquimaux, 
whom 1 saw for the first time on the 13th August 1850, and whom I asked 
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whether they had seen any vessels which staid over winter iii their country, 
answered.’ (The three words which indicate the time when the ships set saU 
“ again arc iinintelligiljle. The writer then continues,') ‘ I'hereforc I write 
“ concerning them ’ (which probably moans as much as ‘ I suppose’) ‘in the 
“ year 1846, when the ice begtin to break, they set sail and went to Omanak, 
“ and stayed there during the winter, because they could not proceed on 
“ account of the. ice ; because there were many vessels the Esquimaux ' 

“ The last four words are unintelligible to us. The writer annexes to one of 
“ them the syllable ‘ gog,' wliicJi means ‘ they say.’ Tiiis j)r()ve.s that he was 
“ not quite .sure of what lie. is stating. I ani sorry to be obliged to send so iin- 
“ perfect a translation; but it is impossible to make a better one. We cannot 
“ well decide here whether, in those parts, anot.h^i' dialect is spoken, or whether 
“ the bad spelling produces tlie difliciilly. ^I’he latter is a veiy common fault 
“ of the Greenlanders who have not been regularly instructed.” 


LIEUTENANT J. E. ELLIOTT called. 

1441. Chairman. —What situation did you hold ? 

Limtrnnnf. Ellioli. —Second lieutenant of the “ Assistance.” 

1442. Chairman. —Did yon accompany any of Ihe (Exploring expeditions ? 

Lieuicnanf Elllotl. —No. 

1443. Chairman. —Did you make any observations on the state of tlu‘ ice 
in Wellington Strait when you came out of your winter quarters, and when 
you returned to the castAvard, and wen.' sent to the crow’s nest to repori on 
that subject ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —I found the ice, more to the southw^ard than it was the 
the year before. It was to the Southward of UarloAv’s Inlet, and extended two 
thirds across Wellington Strait. 

1444. Chairman. —To the westward, did it appear fast icc ? 

Lieutenant Elliott.- —Yes ; it Avas completely blocked up. 

1445. Chairman. —Hut to the eastward it extended farliicr to ihe north? 

Ijieutenant Elliott. -Yes. We could see as far as l^oiiit innes, and the open 

Avater reached apparently as far as that. 

1446. Chairman. —Had you been on an Arctic voyage previously ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —No. 

1417- (hairman.— \^nm\ your oavii observation at the time, and comparing 
the ice in 1850 and 1851, Avhen you passed it going to the Avestward, did it 
appear to you as thick as on the jireecdiiig year ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —Yes. In September 1^50 we passed farther north tlian 
in 1851. 

1448. Chairman. —How high were yon yourself in September 1850? 

Lieutenant ViY/m//.---Nearly as high as Ifoint limes, 

1449- Chairman. —Did you see any open Avater ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —None to the northward. There was a fixed* floe right 
across. 

1450. Chairman. —Do you think from what you saw that there Avas any 
probability of the strait clearing that year after you passed ? 

Lieutenant Elliott —No. 

1451. Chairman. —Why? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —Because it appeared so thick and fixed, and the ther¬ 
mometer fell to near zero soon after wc were obliged to go to winter quarters. 

1452. CVi«M wia/i.—Were you present at any conversation that took place 
between Captain Austin and Captain Penny ? 

Lieuiemnt Elliott. —No. 

1453. Chairman. —You know nothing then, except from hearsay ? , 

LietUenant Elliott .— Nothing more. 
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1454- Chairman. — ^Werc you present when the search tor traces was made in 
Bcechcy Island ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —Yes. I discovered the first traces myself. It was a 
piece of bottle found at Cape Riley. We searched fiftther, and found a staff", 
iron bar, and other articles. 

1455. Chairman. —Do you think the search you made was so complete 
that there was no chance of any records or documents being overlooked ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —Yes. T assisted 111 taking down a cairn on Bccchey 
Island. Wc took it down stone by stone, and dug two feet underneath it, but 
found nothing. 

1456. Did you know anything of the search in Cape Riley ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —It w#s at Cape Riley where the piece of bottle was 
found. 

1457- Chninnan. - Were you one of the party that went down and discovered 
tlic graves ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —>{(». Captain Penny came down to us when beset in 
the ice. W'c told him what we had done, and that we had left Bcechcy Island 
and coast near it unfinished. Captain l*cnny paid he would return, and 
complete the. search of Bccchey Island and the neighbourhood, as we were 
l)cset. 


H5H. Chairman .—In 1S51, when yon crossed Wellington Strait again, 
going to the eastward, did the ice appear to be in motion ? 

Lieutenant Elliott. —The outward or southern edge of the ice. was in motion, 
the floe in the channel was to all appearance fixed. 

1459 . -Was there any appearance of the icebreaking up before 

the close of the season, so as to render the Wellington Strait navigable ^ 

Lieutentmt Elliott. —I cannot say. 

LIIil/rKNANT MKCHAM called. 

Mfio. Chainnan. -VfXvdX rank flid you hold in the “ Assistance ?” 

Jjieutenaid Meeham. —Third Lieutenant. 

1461. (!hairwfw.— \ bclicvi* you explored the coast to the southward in the. 
clnirt which is marked with your name ? 

Lieutenant Mechanu —Y es. 

1462- Chairman .—Without any superior officer? 

Lieufenant Mecham. —cs. 

1463. Chairman.- you siiro that you explored so carefully that no 
traces of the missing expedition could have been overlooked ? 

Lieutenant Medtauh —Yes. 

1464. Chairman. —Have you such perse iial knowledge of the icc in Wellington 
Strait as would enable you to say whethgr the strait would be navigable 
this year or not ? 

Lieutenant Alechanu —In August 1850 it was not navigable to the north as 
we crossed it. In recrossing in August 1851 heavy icc was streaming down its 
western shores, but as we approached the eastern side wc could see no fixed icc 
to the northward from the crow’s nest. 

1465. Chairinnu .—How far did the open water appear to extend ? 

LUaitenant Afecham .—We saw open water as far as wc could see from the 

crow’s nest. I should judge that fixed ice could not be distinguished over ten 
miles. 

1466. Chairman. —You have no personal knowledge of any conversation 
between Captain Austin and Captain Penny ? 

Lieutenant Mecham. —None. 

1467 - Chairman. —Were you on shore when the search took place on Becchey 
Island and Cape Riley for traces of the missing expedition, when just dis-> 
cpvered, ill 1850 ? 

Lieutenant Mecham .—No; I was on board the ship off Gascoigne Inlet. 

Dd 2 
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M(j8. Chairman. —Uid you give in any report when you returned from your 
exploring expedition as to the sledges, and the improvements that might be 
made hereafter '•* 

Lieutenant Mvchfnn.~Ye%. "^Hiey wca’c contained in my travelling journal 
which I gave to Captain Austin. 

14fi9- (yltairman .—Have you anything to add to that? 

Lienfejitinf illerham. —I should like to look over it again. I do not think I 
could state* anything more on the subject now. 

1470 . (Chairman. —We understand you left, ii boat somewhere. Will you 
explain the circmnstances ? 

Lieutenant Mechnm. —1 was ordered to take it to the position of Captain 
Oniniamiey’s first depot, latitude 73"''-^>7', longitude 99J|/- The boat was 
])lace(l filleen miles lo the eastward of that, and was left there in ease Captain 
Onnnanney wished to leave tlie first depot direct for the ship, instead of 
proceeding to (Jape Walker for the purpose of obtaining one of the Halketts 
which were buried there. The boat was left to the east of the depot, on 
aceoiinl of the heavy cliaractcr of the ice. 

Mr. PICKTIIORNK called. 

1171 . Chainnnn .—What rank did you hold in the “ Resolute?" 

.4//-. iVr/t/Ari/vjc.--Additional Assistant Surgeon of the “Resolute” for 
service in the “ ftioneer." 

147 ^- X'hainuan. —Were you present at any conversation between Captain 
Renny and (Japtain Austin in May I So I or August 1851 ? 

Mr. Piehtharne. —f recollect being present 011 tlie 24th of May, when 
Captain Penii}'^ dined with Captain Austin, and spent the evening there. 
During the ev(*ning Captain Penny gave Captain yVustin an account of his 
proceedings up Wellington Channel, lie said he intcjided to transport a boat 
across the ice, in order to carry on the search in the open water he had disco¬ 
vered. In the iv.)uise ol‘ the evening Captain Austin offered him, if I recollect 
rigid, two sledge partlcwS and oflleers to assist him in transporting his boat up 
AW’llingt.oii Chiimiel. 1 do not recollect any more of the conversation. Cap¬ 
tain Penny left in the evening rather hurriedly. 

1473 . Chairman .—All that you heard? 

Mr. Pivktharnv .— Y es. 

14/4. Chairman.- ~C\\\\ you state any further eonversation that took place ? 

Mr. Pieklhorne. —No. 

147r>. Chairman.--VIere; you present at any conversation that evening 
amongst the officers of the “ Resolute after (Japtaiii Austin had retired? 

Mr. Pichthornn.—^o. 

I 170 . Chairman.- —Were you present at a conversation between ('-aptaiii 
Austin and Captain Penny on the llth or 12th of August 1851 ? 

Mr. Pickihorne.- I was oji board the “ Lady hranklin,” but I \vas not present 
at any conversation. 

1477 . Chairman. —Was the impression on your mind when this took place, 
that Captain Austin was doing all he could to co-operate with Captain Penny, 
or that Captain Penny had any ground of complaint from not having the 
assistance rendered him that he had asked for? 

Mr. I'iekthorne .—1 think Captain Austin was endeavouring to co-operatc 
with (hiptain Penny, by offering to liirnisli biiii assistance. On the night of 
the nth of August Captain Penny said to me, when he '.vas going, “I 
“ asked (Japtaiii Austin if he ^Yould let me go up Wellington Channel in one 
“ of his steiUncrs to prosecute the search there; but that has not been agreed 
“ to leaving an impression on iny mind that he wished to go up in a 
steamer if (Japtain Austin lent one. niis was on board the “ Lady Franklin,” 
after Captain Austin's interview with (Japtain Penny. 

147‘^- Chairman. —Did Captain Penny appear to be of opinion that there 
was open water in W'cllington Strait at that time ? 

Mr. PkUhornv .—On the 26th of July T understood from Captain Pennyls 
^ repoi t and others that there was a fixed tarrier twenty miles in width. 
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1479- Chairman .—any third person present at the conversation with 
Captain Penny ? 

Mr. Pickthornv. —No. It was in bidding him good-by. 

1480. Chairman, —Did you accompany any other exploring expedition ? 

Mr. Pickthonie. —No. 

The Chairman (addressing Captain Penny) said, “ You liavc communicated 
“ to the Committee this morning that you shall reipiirc Dr. Sutherland and 
“ Captain Stewart to be in attendance here. I'hc Committee desire me to 
“ remind you of the communication made to you on the preceding day, in 
“ which I was directed to acquaint you, that, you Iiaving on all occasions, and 
“ particularly yesterday, distinctly disclaimed tlie character of prosecutor or 
“ accuser during this investigation, you could not be permitted to rc-exa- 
“ mine evidence i but that both yourself and Captain Austin w’ouhl be allowed 
“ to offer any observations at the close of our proceedings. We therefore? 
“ think it right to acquaint you now, that we shall not permit 3 xni to rc-exa- 
“ mine either Dr. Sutherland or C:q)tain Stevvaj t yours(?ir; that they will be 
“ continued beixj in attendance until the Committee diseliarge them, and they 
“ w'ill he in attendance here until the 17th ; hut you must clearly uuderstaud 
“ that you will not be permit ted to re-examine them \ ourself*. The Committee 
“ may recall any one they please, but they will not allow cither you or Captain 
“ Austin to do so.” 


ilff. PieJtihomB, 
8lh Nov. 1851. 


The Committee then adjourned until Monday the 17th instant. 
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'TioelJ'th Day. November 17 , 1851 , 


Present, llcar-Adiniral Bowles, C.B., M.P., 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawc, C.B., 
Captain Sir Edward Parry, 

Captain F. W. Bcechcy, 

Captain Sir George Back, 

Mr. F. J. Fcgcn, Secretary. 


CAPl'AIN OMMANNEY recalled. 


1481. Chaimuin .—Captain Ommauiiey, there is a question the l!ommittee 
wish to ask you with respect to the Esquimaux paper signed by Adam Beck, 
.and witnessed by Sir John Ross and your.scll’. When that paper was drawn up, 
did you imagine that it was a paper of any eonsequeuee, or tltat it had any 
bearing upon the loss «)f'thc ships and the massacre of the crews ? 

C(H>f<nn Ommannet/. —I considered that that tvas the subject alluded to, and 
no other. 

1482. AVr E. Parry.— Have you, in your intercourse with Erasmus York, 
had occasion to believe that there is any truth in Adam Becks statement 
relative to the wTcck of the ships and the murder of tlieir crews in BatKn’s 

Bay ? ... 

Captain Ommanneij .—Erasmus York always maintained llie same opinion, 
that Adam Beck made a false statement; anil he .said that no two ships ever 
came up the coast except the North Star, that is, to remain on the coast; he 
has seen passing whalers. Peterson, the interpreter, came to the ship once or 
twice dming the winter, and 1 used to get him into my cabin in order to obtain 
further information from him. His answer always, was, “No, no; no ships 
“ came there but the North Star.’ 

1483. Captain Beechey .—From whom did Adam Beck receive his infor¬ 
mation ? , V 1 

Captain Ommanney.—Vrom ithree. Esquimaux, ol whom York was one; a 

woman, and a child. 

1484. Sir G. Back.—Were they of York’s tribe ? 

Captain Ommann^.—Yes. The tribe consisted of three men (one of whom 
was York), three women, and four or five children. 

1485 Captain Beech^.—\Sas this statement taken down at the time? 
[The statement referred to was the paper dated 17th August 1850, and which 
IS ttiven in answer to question 1423 in the examination.] , . , ^ , 

Captain Ommanney.—Yfe communicated at Cape York, in the first instance, 
on the 13th or 14th of August 1850, when aii investigation with the natives 
took place, and we were perfectly satisfied that there was no foundation for the 
report. This paper was taken down on the 17th. After clearing Sir John Ross 
from the ice, he came on board, and in parting company requested that Yorks 
Aa tetnpnt might be taken down in writing by Adam Beck. 

Od 4 
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irtfi Nov. lH5i. 
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1486. Capfniii lievchop ,—Was that statement taken down by Adam Beck 
in York’s prcseiia* at that time ? 

Captain Ommanntnf ,— York dictated, and Adam Beck wrote, in the presence 
of Sir John Boss «and myself. 

1487. Captain -Then Adam Beck received his entire information 

from York ? 

Captnuf UwmatiNri/.- -Yv ^; what is written here. 

148S. Captain Bavvlmj, —Did Adam Beck deliver that as tlie statement he 
had received of the loss of the ships as related to him by the natives? 

Captain Ommantuaf,- - As tar as I could understand him, he did. 

HHf). Sir E. Parry, —Then you supposed, when you came to England, that 
that statement, did relate to Adam Beck’s story ? 

Captain Ommannrij. .Yes, ciatainly ; I was always under that impression. 

1190 . Captain Btitirhoy, — That that paper would contain the substance of 
the story respecting the loss of the ships? 

Captain Owwannej/.- certainly. During our first comnnmication Avith 
the natives on board the Intrepid, as I iiiulerstood, he was an interpreter. I 
pressed him to give Jiic all the information he could, during our eoiiversaliou 
with the natives. And at that time, he said nothing wliatever about the murder 
of the crews or the loss of the ships. It was about eiglit hours after leaving 
(-ape York that. Adam Beck’s statement relative t<i the \vreckcd ships aiul 
murdered crews Avas made known to me. 

1491 . (Captain Bcvchvp,— Had Adam Beck remained on board your ship 
all the time ? 

Captain (Jinmantiey, —No; he remained on board the Intrepid some lime, 
and ll»eri he dropped down, first on board our shij), and subsequently to the 
Prince Albert, w4iieh w^as tow ing close under our stern. 

CAP rAlN AUSTIN and CAPTAIN PENNY recalled. 

14922 . T/tc (Jltairman (addressing Captain Penny). — As you were the first 
examined of the tAvo, the (loinmittee think they w^ould rather have your final 
observations on the matter first. 

Captain Penny then produced the folloAving statement, Avliich he read to the 
Committee; -• 

“Statement 1. — I am not the cause of Captain Austin’s return, as I am 
“ made to appear by the publication of that correspondence (alluding to letters 
“ Nos. 1. and 4 (a) of f\'i]itain Austin’s letters to the Secretary of the Admi- 
“ ralty), since, besides other reasons 1 have given, Captain Austin says, ‘ Sir 
“ John Kranklin is not gone that way/ 2.—1 showed my desire for eo- 
“ operation, and to continue the search, by asking Captain Austin to let me 
pilot a steamer up Wellington Channel; and 1 deny that I had any other 
reason lor asking lor the steamer than to seek for JSir John Franklin. Captain 
(Jinmamicy was not ))rescTit in (’aptain Austins cabin when 1 asked ibr it. 
.S.—My deei*led opinion that Sir John Fraiklin had gone north-west from 
Wellington (/hamicl was given to Captain Austin at the same time, and 
Avith my chart before us, that I asked for the steamer to be sent up the 
ehaiinci, on the 11th of August. I Avent on board the Resolute for the 
express purpose of telling everything to Captain Austin, and of asking for 
the steamer. So I had repeatedly told Lieutenant Aldrich I would, and he 
assured me he thought Captain Austin Avould grant my request. I left 
the Resolute very much hurt and angry. 4.- - I have to say again that the 
eorrcspondcucc betAveen myself and Captain Austin follow’cd our conversation 
almost immediately, all but iny letter, Avhicli I W'as very unwilling to give 
at all; but Captain Austin came on board the l..ady Franklin, and urged 
me all he could to give him a letter, he left without it, and then sent his 
boat for it sonic hours after, and I then wrote in great irritation. To a man 
like me, one conversation was worth fifty letters, and I could not understand 
what he meant by it. 5.—I wish to say that I do not acknowledge thp 
correctness of the conversation with me, which Captain Austin and Captain 
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“ Onimanncy have written down. I never did the like of that myself, and Captain Aushn. 

I am not a match for those that do it. 6. --’In all I have now said 1 am Aww//. 

“ only replying to charges made against me, either directly or indirectly, by ntu wiiT is-i 
“ Ca])tain Austin. I could press against him what I have already stated, ' ' 

“ namely, that he treated me upon several occasions very unfairly and unkindly, 

“ and this I could bring his own officers to prove, but unless compelled I do 
“ not want to do it, only to set myself right, which I am determined to do.” 

“ William Penny.” 

1491k Chairman, —Now, Captain Austin, the Committee will be happy to 
hear any final observations you nniy have to make ? 

Captain Austin. —I have put them on paper, as 1 have felt hurt and 
pained at the observations which have been made. I thought it better to pul 
them on paper. 

Captain Austin then proceeded to read the following statement to the 
(^nnmittce: — 

“ 111 availing myself of the permission of tlui Committee, 1 beg to ofler a few 
“ words ill addition to my former statement. The evidence of some of my 
“ officers has rci;alled to my mind tlie substance, of the note which 1 wrote to 
“ (’aptaiii Stewart shortly after his return from his search, to the eflecl that 
it \yould be a happy (jveiil should the reported barrier of ice. in Wellington 
“ Channel break away so as to admit of the steamers going up; that I could 
“ jiut on board several surveyors, who \vould in a very few days fix positions 
“ and get some angles. 1 liave no doubt that this note gave rise to the notion 
“ that the steamers would be sent up. I suppose this note to have been written 
“ aliout the end of June. But (Japtain Penny never asked for a steamer, nor did 
“ he ever give me the slightest reason to hope that cither trace or rescue Avas 
“ to he obtained by sending a steamer up the Wellington Clianncl. I merely 
“ alliulcil to the possible event of iiiy sending the steamers up, and to the extent 
‘‘ I have (leseribed. These arc the only additions I have to make to my 
“ liiviner evidence, with one exception. I forbear from making any observa- 
“ lions whatever upon the statements made by others upon the i^esent inquiry. 

“ As the officer in charge of the expedition, 1 feel that I ought not to allow the 
“ pri seiit iiKiuiry to close without noticing a portion of the evidciiee given by 
Lieutenant MkJlintock. In answering question 90 H, Lieutenant IVLClintoek 
“ states that he could have rciiehed Banks’s Land if lie had been left to his own 
“ discretion. I am willing to believe that Lieutenant Al'Clintock gave that 
answer witli the view of showing his own /.cal and devotion in the cause, 

“ and Avithout considering the consequences to whicli his answer inevitably led. 

“ Mv orders to Lieutenant M‘Clintock, and to all, were to prosecute the most 
nr}.ioc^ earnest^ and persecerint*' search for our missing countrymen j and it 
‘‘ Avas my firm belief (a belief entertained liy me until 1 hcaftl his own assertion 
“ to the contrary) that Lieutenant M‘Clintock had done his utmost; and it was 
“ for that reason, and on that account alone, that 1 placed Lieutenant M'Clin- 
“ tock’s name in the very prominent position it occupies iii my report. In 
“ laying before the Committee the outline chart furnished by Captain Penny, 

“ received on the lltb of August, I may observe that no separation of channels 
“ is shown there by naming as Queen’s Channel the open water stated to be 
“ seen either the northern or westward at the head of Wellington Chaimcl. 

“ Therefore, until my arrival in England, I had not the slightest knowledge of 
“ any other name than that of Wellington Channel to any Avater stated to 
have been seen to the northward and westward at the head of that channel.” 

“ Horatio T. Austin.” 

CAPTAIN STEWART recalled. MrStewan. 

Captain Penny informed the Committee that he did not wish to be present 
during Captain Stewart’s re-examination, and accordingly Avithdrew. 

1494. Chairman, —It appears from Captain Penny’s journal that you received 
fresh instructions from him on the 15th of August 1851. Will you state to the 
Committee what those instructions were ? 

Captain Stewart. —My instructions were then to make the best of iny Avay 
home. I was to have received written instructions the following day, but the 
weather came on thick, and we parted company without my having received 
xVritten instructions. I then proceeded homewards for England. 
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1495 . Admiral Fmiuhnuu *,—I iiiulcrstaud you expected to have received 
instructions to tln^ same edcct ? 

Captain Sfatrarf. —Yes, 1 supposed so. 

149(). Sir Piirrjp —When did you part company? 

Captain Stewart \ do not recollect the date. You will see it in my journal. 

1497 . Sir K. Pfirrjp —Was it the day after you received the instructions, or 
some days afterwards ? 

Captain Stewart .It was some days afterwards. It was coming through 

the ice the night after we got clear of the middle icc. 

1498. Sir li. Parrjp —Oaptain I’eiiny s journal says, on the night of the 
2 lst of August, “ This night lost our consortwas that the day ? 

Captain Stewart--I do not know tlu^ dale. It was just after we left the 
middle iee. 

1499- Sir F. Parry .—It was a few days after you received these verbal 
instructions ? 

Captain Stewart. —Yes, a few days afterwards. 

loOO. Chairinan. Ay\d. you receive a letter from Captain Austin, after 
your n*turii from your ex])loring joiiniey, about the end of June this year? 

Captain Stewart. - --Yes. 

1501. Chairman.---VfWl yon state to the l'oinmitte(‘. the ])urport of that 
letter ? 

Captain Stewart. —I do not recollect; 1 have not got my papers here. 

1502. Chairman.- -Can you state, to the best of your recollection, wliat it 
was about? 

Captain Stewart .—I think the purport of it \va.s congratulating me on 
niy safe return, and on having discovered tli.'it Jiew land to the nortlnvanl. 

1503. (Jhainnan. .Did he say anylhing ahoi steam vt‘ssels prosccntiiig 

the diseovery, or any thing to that etleet ? 

Captain Stewart.-—I ilo not think he said it in the letter, but I saw him 
afterwards, whenhespokcabout. it; be said that if there were steamers up 
there, they could fix their positions so nicely, as there were such excellent 
surveyors. 

1501. Chai 7 'man. - -Thm he meant if the channel opened, for they could 
not get up at that time, could they ? 

Captain Stewarl.—^o^ not at that tirm?. 

1505. Chffirman*—'^Vhn\ tin* communication from CUaptain Austin to you 
was expressing a wish that steamers could pa.ss up the channel and examine 
the open water more thoroughly ? 

Captain Stewart. —1 do not know that it was expressing a wish. He stated 
that if the surveyors were there they could fix the points so well. 

150(1. Chairman, - iyonld yon send up the note to the Secretary of the 
Counnitiee when you get home ? 

Captain Stewart, -Yes, if T can find it; all my papers arc in Scotland. 

The Coiimiittec then adjourned. 
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Enclosure No. 3. 

Instructions to Captain Austin, C.B. 

By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 

1. Having appointed yon to the command of the Expedition which it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to despatch on a further search for 
Her Majesty’s ships “ Erebus” and TciTor,” under the command of Sir John 
Eranklin, you are hereby required and directed to take the vessels named in 
the margin under your command, and, so soon as they are in all respects ready 
to put to sea, and to make the best of your Avay to Davis’ Straits, for the 
express purpose of prosecuting a most vigorous search for the missing ships. 

2 . We have directed you to 1x5 furni.shcd with a copy of our orders which 
were given to Sii- John Franklin, and which will afford you full infbnnatioii 
how 1 k‘ was directed to jiroceed. We liavc likewise ordered you to have a 
copy of cniv iiistriiclioiis to Chaplain Sir James Boss ; and to these we have to 
direct your especial attention. 

3 . The various papers which have been laid bcfoi’c the Houses of Parliament 
hav(5 also been sent for your information. By reference to them you will be 
made aware that \ve have taken the opinions of the most able and experienced 
persons connected with Polar navigation relative to the missing Expedition ; 
voii will observe that many valuable conjectures have been made; and it has 
been suggested that Sir .lolin Franklin may have effected his passage to Mel¬ 
ville Island, and been detained there with his ships. It lias again been 
suggested as possible* tliiil his ships may have been damaged in the ice in the 
neighbouring sen, and that with his crews he may have abandoned tliciii, and 
made his escape to that island. To tliese, as well as the otlu?r possibilities, 
you w’ill not fail to give every proper weight. 

'1. It thciefbre ajipears to us to be a main object of the Expedition for you 
to use every exertion to reach Melville Island, detaching a portion of your 
shij)K k) search the shores of Wellington (ffianncl and the coast about Cape. 
Walker, to which point Sir J. Franklin was ordered to proceed. We trust that 
a djligent examination of these several places will afford you sonic certain trace 
or record of the missing lixpedition wliicli will enable you to form an opinion 
of th(' l)(*st eours(* to adopt for their rescue. As your course of action must 
clearly deptaul on such information, wc consider it unnecessary to give you any 
definite or specific instruction, and inexpedient to bind you dowm to any 
certain line of proceeding. We confide in your knowledge and experience of 
the navigation of the Polar Seas ; and, placing just reliance on your energetic 
character and zeal, we leave you entirely unfettered to do what may seem to 
you best for attaining the gicat object of the expedition intrusted to your 
charge, feeling assured that you, as w'cll as all those under you, will use your 
utmost exertions to afford relief to oiir iinfortuiuite countrymen, and to justify 
the reliance w^c have placed in you. 

5 . 'flic officers whom wc have consull^id have expressed an opinion that no 
ves.scl should be allowed to prosecute the seai'ch alone, and it is for this reason 
that to your own and to Captain Ominanncy’s ship an auxiliary screw vessel 
has been attached. Wc therefore direct your attention to this important con¬ 
sideration. 

6 . Yonr ships have been fully equipped and provisioned for a period of three 
years, to meet any emergency mhich may arise from falling in with Sir John 
Franklin's party. In addition to these supplies, there arc stores and provisions, 
&c. left by Sir James Ross at Port Leopold, and a further store was sent out in 
the “North Star” in the summer of last year. These will be available for you 
ill case of necessity ; but you are not to consider them as a part of your own 
stock, but as a reserve for the aid of any of Sir John Franklin’s party who may 
reach that spot, or as a dcp6t on which any party may fall back upon, should 
they unfortunately be separated from their ships. 

7 . In the prosecution of your search you will use your utmost efforts during 
this summer, taking care not to lose any opportunity which may be open to 

{ rou of getting to the westward, and of securing your ships in some safe Imrbotir 
jcibre the winter sets in, from whence you will despatch such overland parties 
as the means placed at your disposal will permit. On the return of the open 
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Captain Austin's 
Instructions. 


season of 1851 you will again renew your search ; but it is our intention imd 
directions* that you shall return to England in the autumn of that j-ear, unless 
some trace should be found of the missing expedition, whicli may lead you to 
believe that a delay may contribute to their rescue, and which may justify a 
deviation from our orders. 

8 . You are aware that this is not the only expedition fitting out or being 
despatched with the same object. One such, und('r the command of Mr. Penny 
of Aberdeen, has already sailed for Davis' Straits, provisioned as your own for 
a period of three years. We furnisli you with :i copy of the instructions under 
wnich he is acting, and we desire that you will render him any aid and assistance 
in your power, as well as to any other expedition, cither from this country, the 
United Stat.es of America, or from any other nation, so far as you may he able 
to do so without risk of crippling the resources of the vessels under your 
command. 

9. You will take the utmost care in leaving memorials of your track in the 
usual manner and in every prominent place, and enjoin the same precaution 
upon all the ships and land parti«^s detached from you or tlnMii. 

10 . You will keep your second in command well informed of the instructions 
under w^ilch yon are acting, consulting with him on all points, and stating your 
own views as to the best means of carrying them out, so that no information 
maybe wanting on his part, if accident to yourself should cause' him to succeed 
to the command. 

11 . As soon as you reach th(? Whale Fisli Islands, to winch rendezvouR the 
“Emma Eugenia*' transport has already been despatched, and that you have 
distributed the supplies taken oji board that vessel for the use of tlic ex])e(li- 
tion, you will send her to England, and you will also giA'c orders to the masler 
of the “North Star,” should you fall in with that vessel, to return home. 

12 . The several vessels thus placed under your command have been fitted 
out under your own imincdiale superintendence, and with every attemtion to 
the wants and recpiiriancnts of the great enterprise yon have volunteered to 
undertake. The officers in command of the vessels composing it, and who arc 
animated with the same ardour as yourself, have been selected by you, with our 
full concurrence as to their fitness tor this particular service. All that could he 
effiected ])y the generous sympathies of your Queen and your country has been 
done; and it only remains for us to conclude our instructions with an earnesl 
prayer that success may attend your exertions, and that a good Providence may 
guide your councils, and be your constant defence. 

Given under our hands, this 2d of May 1850. 

E. T, Raiunc;. 

M. E, E. Rkkkki.kv. 


To Horatio T. Austin, Es(j., C.B., 

Capt ain of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Resolute ” 
in charge of an Expedition to the Arctic Seas. 


By Command of their Lordships, 

J. PAaKKU. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

Mr. Penny's INSTRUCTIONS to Mr. W. PeNNY. 

By the Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 

1. Her Majesty’s Government having determined that further endeavours 
shall be made to trace the progress of Her Majesty's ships “ Ert'bus ” and 
“ Terror,’' under the command of Sir .lohn Eranklin, and to resume the search 
after that Expedition, and having resolved to employ you in the command of 
the two vessel the “ Lady Eranklin "-and “ Sophia,” which have been equipped 
for that service, you arc hereby required and directed, so soon as the said 
vessels shall be in all rc'spects ready for sea, to proceed with them with all due 
despatch to Davis's Strait. 

2 . Iq intrusting you with the above command, we do not <leem it advisablp 
to furnish you witn minute instructions as to the course you are t(i pursue. 
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In arceptmff your offer of service regard has been had to your long experience Mr. Peniiv*« 
in Arctic navigation, and to the attention you had evidently paid to the subicct Instruciions 

of the missing ships. We dwnn it expedient, rather, that you should he in- - 

structed in art the circumstances of the case, and that you should he left, to 
the exercise of your own judgment and discretion in comhining the most 
active and energetic search after Her Majesty’s ships ** Erebus” and “Terror” 
with a strict and careful regard to the safety of the ships and their crews undcu- 
your charge, and with a iixed attention to that part of your orders which relate 
to your rctuniing with those ships to this country. 

:5. For this purpose you will be furnished with copies of the original instruc¬ 
tions given to Sir John Franklin, and which instructions will indicate the course 
he was directed to pursue, togctlicr with our orders and directions to S\t James 
Ross, when he was despatched on a search after Sir John Franklin, in the spring 
of 1848. 

4. You will be aware that the case virtually stands now as it did then; Sir 
James Iloss, Iroin adverse circumstances, failed in discovering traces of the 
missing Expedition. 

Our orders of the 9th May 1848 to Sir James Ross will still serve as the 
iiuliciition of our views of the general course you will have to pursue ; but it 
being our ^lesire that a certain strait known as Alderman Jones's Sound, and 
which ivoiild not appear to have been us yet cxaiiiiiicd, should be searched, you 
aril lu iirby rc(|nircd and dircctetl to proceed in th(^ first instance to that sound, 
closely examining the shores for any traces of Sir John Franklin’s course, and 
proceeding, should it offer tlu; means of your doing so, in the direction of 
W Shalf and on io the Parnj Jdnnds and MclinUa IsUmd. 

(5. (ill Your jirocccding in the above direction, too much vigilance cannot he 
ohserved in your search along the various shores for traces of the missing 
Expedilioii. At the same time you \vill bear in mind tliat Sir Jolin Franklin's 
oi ders were “ to [uish on through Lancaster Sound, without stopping to cxaiiiiue 
any opejiings iiortli or south of that sound, till he had reached Cape Walker.” 

And :dl hough it may he. jiussihlc that the obstructions incident to navigation in 
tlli^se seas may have* ibreed Sir Joiiii Franklin north or south of his prescribed 
course, yet that his priueipal object would be the gaining the latitude and longi¬ 
tude of ('ape W alker. 

7 . 'I'o that point, therefore, failing your discovering traces of the Expedition 
in your e(Hir?e by Jones’s Sound and the Parry Islands, your efforts will lie 
(lirei-ted, and beyond this your own judgment must be your principal guide. 

S. 'The eirenmstanee of Sir James Ross having partially searched the shores 
of Liuiea'^ter vSound and Banwv's Strait as ffir west as Cape Reniiell Avitliout 
discovering traces of Sir .lohn Franklin’s ships has led in some quarters to the. 
supposition of an extreme case ; viz., tliat failing to get into Lancaster Sound, 

Sir John I' ranklin had proceeded in the direction of Smith’s »Sound, at the head 
of' llaffiifs Hay. 

9 . W(* do not deem it expedient to dircet your attention specially to this 
sound (or supposed sound) ; but should y^our passage by Jones’s Sound, to 
wliich you ttre specially directed, be early and absolutely impeded, and there 
should aiqx'Jir to you to be the time (without hazarding the only remaining 
chance of proceeding to Wellington Strait, the Parry Islands, and Cape Walker 
by Lancaster vSriund,) for examining Smith’s Sound, you arc at liberty to do 
so ; but this is a contingency scarcely to be contemplated, as, in the event of 
your being frustrated in the attempt to get to the westward and towards Wel¬ 
lington Strait by Jones’s Sound, the late period of the year when Smith's Sound 
is said to be open would render it difficult, if nut impossible, to combine a 
search in that quarter with th(? securing a passage into Lancaster Sound before 
the season closed. 

10 . Much of the painful anxiety that now exists respecting tliC missing ships 
jnight possibly have been avoided if greater care had been taken to leave 
tniccs of their progiess. You will consider it rigidly your duty, and a matter 
of the utmost importance, that every means should be adopted for marking your 
own track. 

For this purpose you will provide yourself with an ample supply of red and 
wliitc lead tor making paint; and, in addition to the usual pole or staff*, or cairn 
of stones, usually looked for on a cape or hcafUand, you will, wherever the 
colouring of the cliff or shore admits of a mark being made in strong relief, 
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paint a red or white cross, as the case may be, depositing as near to its base as 
possible, and at right angles with the perpendicular part of such cross, a bottle 
or other vessel containing a short summary of your proceedings up to the date 
of the deposit, an account of the state of your supplies and resources, the health 
of your party, and your further intended course. 

11 . I'liere remains but to caution you as to your return with your ships to 
this country. 

These ships have been provisioned and stored for three years; but you will 
bear in mind that this liberal supply is to meet contingencies separate on the 
one hand from the victualling ol' your own people, and, on the other, from a 
needless, reckless, and hazardous eontinuaiicc in the Arctic regions. 

You hjivc been vietualled to supply the missing Expedition, or any part of it 
you may providentially discover ; here is tlie one contingency ; unforeseen iinjits 
(liiiK'nls, or a certain prospect of coming up with any part of the missing 
lilxpedition, compelling you to pass a second winter in the ice, is the other; 
but our directions to you arc, 1 st, to use your utmost endeavours (eonsislent 
with the safety of the lives of those intrusted to your command) to succour in 
f/iis mmnwr the party under Sir John hVanklin, taking care to sceuie your 
winter quarters in good time; and, 2 d, that the same active endeavours" will 
'1)(* usc‘d by you in the ensuing siuurner of 1851 to secure the returu of your 
own ships to this country. 

12 . We refer you to the instructions contained in par. 21 . of Sir Jolin 
Franklin’s orders, lor your guidance in the event of one of your ships being 
disabled, or in ease of any accident to yourself; and in i)ar. 22 . of tlie same 
orders are full instructions as to transinitUng reports oi' 3 'our progress to our 
Secretary lor our information ; to both of whicli you will stiiell^' altmid. 

l.'J. Ill conclusion, we have only to repeat tlie expressions of our contidence 
in your skill and in your known ardour in a generous cause ; and coinmend 
you and those with you to a good Providence, with oiir earnest wishes for yonr 
sueeess. 

(Jiven under our hands, this 1 Ith April 1850. 

(Signed) V. T. Baiuno. 

By Command of their l^ordships, J. II. 1 ). l)iT;\r»As. 

W. A. U. Hamilton. 

Mr. William Penny, 

Ship “Lady Franklin,” 

in charge of an Expedition to the Arctic Seas, at Aberdeen. 


Captain Hamilton to Captain Penny. 

Sir, AdininiUy, lOlli April IS5(>. 

I urn eonimandcd by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to send you 
herewith the original and duplicate of a letter addre.ssed to Mr. Saunders, Master 
commanding Her Majesty’s Store Ship “ North Star,” in the Arctic Seas, con¬ 
taining iiistruetions for his guidance, one of which my Lords rccpiest you will 
take charge of yourself, for delivery to that officer, should you fall in with him, 
and tJio other 3 'ou are to put in the possession of Mr. Stewart of the ship 
“ Sophia,” for the same purpose. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) W. A. B. Hamilton. 


Enclosure. 

Sir, Admiralty, lOth April 1850 . 

I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint 
you, 

1 . That Sir James Ross having returned to England in the month of 
November last without having discovered any traces of the missing Expedition 
under Sir John PYanklin’s orders, and the necessity for the stores and pro¬ 
visions with which he was charged being deposited as directed being oil the 
more urgent, my Lords can only tmst that you have been able to land them 
accordingly. 
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2 . That as our last reports from you were dated I9th July 1849, kt. 74*" 3' 
long. 59“ 40' \V., the anxiety on the part of their Lordships to receive further 
intcUigciAo of your proceedings is great; and they can therefore only hope, in 
the event of tiiis despatch reaching you, and of your not having succeeded in 
affording succour to any of Sir John Franklins party, that it may find you 
returning with Her Majesty’s ship under your couunand to Lnglaud. 

.3. And that, iu order that you may he in full possession of all that Ims 
occurred or that has been done since your departure relative to the relief of 
Sir John Franklin, yon are herewith furnished with a printed return which 
will put you in complete possession of the state ol' the case, and to which my 
Lords have only to add, that four ships under the coiiiiiiand of Captain Austin, 
two of them being auxiliary steam vessels, arc now fitting at Woolwich, iu 
addition to the two vessels under Captain Penny’s orders, and by which this 
despatch Is sent, for the purpose of continuing the search allcr Sir John 
Franklin’s Expedition (irrespective of private expeditious Ihmi this country 
and the United States) ; and that as supplies of stores, especially coals, would 
be most needful for these vessels, as nti auxiliary, you arc to land at the 
Whale Fish Island or at Disco whatever proportion of coals or provisions 
you consider you ran with propriety spare, returning without Jpss of time to 
England. i 

I am, jkc. 

Mr. J ames Saunders, (Signed) W. A. B. Hamilton. 

Master Commanding H.M.S. “North Star.” 


Enclosure No. 5. 

lloar Admiral Sir John Ross to Mr. Fkoen, Secretary to the Arctic 

C'onimittcc. 

Sir, Ayr, 1st November 1851. 

I am to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 31st ult., annexing, 
by desire of the Arctic Committee, certain questions for my answers, which 
have been .subinittcd to other officers, and to give them my careful con¬ 
sideration. 

I ha\’c to acquaint you, for the information of the Committee, that I have 
anncxeil lo this letter niy answers to the said questions, after having given 
tliem ii most careful consideration. 

I am, &e. 

(Signed) John Ross, Rear Admiral. 


Enclosure. 

Question 1.—Do you suppose it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crews composing his expedition, still survive ? If so, 
111 what direction ? 

Answer .—I do not think it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of 
the crews composing his expedition, still survive. It is Imre/// possible, if the 
ships have been wrecked on the east or \ve.st coast of Baffin’s Bay, where there 
arc natives, but nowhere else. 

Question 2.—What arc your grounds for forming that opinion ? 

Ansieer. —^Froni my experience in having passe.d four successive winters in the 
Arctic regions, I do not think that British-horn Officers and men could withstand 
the effect of six winters, even if they had plenty of food. I have a very strong 
constitution, but I think it was very doubtfurif I could have Withstood the 
effects of the fifth winter, and most certainly Wot the sixth. Icn out of 
twenty would have perished in a ^lonth had we not been picked up by the 

Isabella.** 


Ff 


Mr. t’t'imy'fl 
ln«tructio*nB. 


Sir John Ross'b 
Kcplie.s. 
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8 Hr Jobii; Rom'i 
R eplici. 


Dr. Scoresby’t 
Replies. 


Question 3.—Should a further search be decided on, what measuKS.do yon 
recommend for this purpose, and in what dilution 7 . . ' 

It is requested that this question lie answered with a fdll explu- 
nation of every particular of the proposed place of search. 

Answer _A further search in the Wellington Channel will depend on the 

mildness or severity of the approaching winter and spring. But at any rate 
the truth or fulsehood of Adam Beck’s report should be ascertained in the 
manner pointed out in my evidence. If I could have obmined provisions 
(which 1 expected to find at Disco), 1 should have remained during this 
winter on the cast side of Baffin’s Bay as far north as I could get, to decide 
that question. But as the “ North Star” did not land or leave any provisions 
there according to orders, 1 ivas disappointed, and, liaving only three months 
provisions left, I was obligc'd to return to England. 

On leaving Lancaster Sound in August last, T. told Adam Beck that 1 was 
determined to visit the place where he reported the ships were wrecked, when 
he apixjarcd niucli delighted, and when it was evident that the state of the ice 
prevented our approach to it, he was much dejected. 

The only other place that requires ii strict search is the west coast of 
Baffin’s Bay Iiatwccu Ponds Bay and Oumbcrhuul Strait. This Mr.Penny told 
me, in presence of Air. Goodsir and others, that he intended to do most 
thoroughly, as he had now an interpreter; and conceiving it would take him to 
examine GOO miles of coast, at least all (.Ictoher, 1 did not send my letters by 
the “ Lady Franklin.” 

John Boss, Rear Admiral. 


Kuclosure N<).(>, 

The Rev. Dr. Scurksuy to Mr. FeiiiiN, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

Sir, Tor(|uny, 7lli November 18,^1. 

I regret that a snuill part of my designed “replies** is yet wanting, tin; 
manuscript having been sent off a w'eek ago. If I receive the article, as I V.ope, 
I will take the liberty of forwarding some remarks on “ Appliances for 
Search,” &c. 

The first two questions, you will perceive, 1 have ventured to i-ccast, as, in 
the form I have adopted, they were more convenient for answering. 

I have, &o. 

William Scohesby 


Enclosure. 

Replies to Questions proposed lor personal consideration and opinion by the 
Arctic Committee, by William Seoresby, D. I)., F. R. S., London and 
Edinburgh, &c. 

Question 1. Do you suppose it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crews composing his Expedition, still survive; and 
what are the grounds for forming that opinion ? 

Reply ,'—That Sir John Franklin or some portion of hi.s associates may still 
survive is a position which cannot be controverted. It follows, therefore, that 
some degree of probability^ whatever that degree may be, docs exist. Such pro¬ 
bability, it appears to me is involved in or supported by a variety of considera¬ 
tions. Sir John Ross was absent and unheard of for four years and some months 
(though never at a greater distance from TOsitions often visited by the whalers 
than ^50 miles), and returned with nearly all his crew in health. Hence . I 
conceive that Sir John Franklin, or some portion of his associates, with incom¬ 
parably superior equipment and resources, might yet survive, at some much 
greater distance beyond the positions ordinarily visited, though a period of 
somewhat more than Jive years ^reckoning from the date of the plain indications 
and trails of him found on and near Beech# Island) have since elapsed without 
jfurthcr intbrmation. 2. The Esquimaux, in similar regions, as cold, as desolate, 
and as apparently resourceless {altogether resourceless indeed, except in Arctic 
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animals); live oat, not six or set'en winters merely, but a fair portion of the Dn flcmtibili 
(indiniiry life of man. Why then may not hardy enterprixing Britons, sustained, RepliM 
over and above, by the moral courage and Christian hope which preserved the 
same Franklin, a Richardson, a Back, and others, when the ordinary powers of 
life in men experienced in like hardships, Canadian voyages, feiled. Why may 
they not be yet surviving amid the desolateness of Arctic solitudes, and the 
wreck of the hopes of the timid and douMin^? 0. In the wdhkoown case of 
four Russian seamen, who, after the loss of their ship on the coast of Spitsbergen 
in 1743, took refuge on an island near the main, three out of the feur survived 
on resources (except a few pounds of dour and a little tobacco) entirely pro¬ 
vided by themselves, during a period of' six years and three months, whilst 
unlieard of, and assumed to have perished, and were then rescued, and, enriched 
with the results of their hunting and fishing, restored in health to their friends. 

With facts such as these before us,—with the knowledge of their extensive origi¬ 
nal resources, and of the abundance of animal life in the region into or bcj'ond 
which I believe tliey have entered, available for the extension of their original 
supplies,—I cannot but believe it to be probable that Sir John Franklin, or some 
of his associates iu adventure, do yet siirviye. 

In the; entire absence of cither information or traces of the expedition beyond 
the spring of 1846, 1 might observe there is, in my judgment, no essential" 
grounds for detracting from the assumed probability. There lieing no informa¬ 
tion,--none among them having yet returned from whence we could hope, to seek 
them out,—only necessarily implies, either that their applicances for ice travelling, 
or their condition of physical strength, (circumstances quite to be expected,) are 
inferior to ours. And there being no observable traces within the extent of 
rei-cnt researches, except at Becchy Island, can prove nothing against such pro¬ 
bability, nr against the dii'ection \vc believe they have pursued, as marks on 
shore would scarcely be planted anywhere except under circumstances of deten- 
litin, and might not lie planted till the second summer’s progress wras closed, or 
if planted might not he seen. 

ft may be proper to notice (as bearing on the question of pTob.ahi]ity of 
success of the lixpedition) a conjecture which some have entertained, that the 
ships may have been w'leckcd, and that the entire ci'cws may have summarily 
perished, by some suddcMi catastrophe of the Arctic ices, 'fhere is only one 
special ease, however, and that, I think, not in the least degree probable in 
rcspceltoihe Franklin Expedition, in which such summary entostrophe, attended 
by the imagined destruction of the adventurers, could, 1 believe, be rationally 
contemplated; and that is, the case of the ships being drifU'd out to seaward 
efler the manner of 3ir James Ross and Captain de Haven, and on approaching 
tiie seaward edge of a pack of ponderous ices being overturned by a heavy 
gale at sea. And even in this possible case the contingencies are such as 
not in any instance that 1 am aware of to have been ever fulfilled, even among 
the thousands and tens of thousands of adventurers in these regions in pursuit 
of the whale fishery, so that the entire crews of two ships, with the ship.s 
themselves (and these, as to the Franklin Expedition, among the strongest ever 
sent out to the Arctic seas), should be so completely annihilated as to leave 
not a wreck behind. In every other case but this,— of which I believe we have 
no corresponding or commensurate example in modern history, as to Davis* 

Strait or Balfin’s Bay,— any sudden catastrophe happening to a ship within the 
icy regions referred to would yield at least the opportunity of escape to the 
crew, by the plutfbrm of the ice itself, to which, in the first instance, they might 
retreat. But against the conjecture alluded to, in regard to its bearing on 
probabilities, we have to set the incomparably better supported conjecture of 
the ships having advanced on the object of their mission towards the north¬ 
west into such a position or circumstances as to render the self applied efforts 
of the voyagers inadequate to the effecting of their retreat. For as the nro- 
bability of the discovery ships advancing in the direction they wishca to 
pursue (as they might have advanced apparently either to the westward or the 
north-west) must obviously be greater ibati that of their being’ driven away, 
under some special embarrassment, in the Very contrary difection, the con¬ 
jecture of the least likely circumstance, consummated by a barely possible 
)ssue in total annihilation, should, 1 conceive, have the least possible weigh^ 

'k’hcn set against the contrary probabilities. 

Ff2 
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Que^ition 2.—In what direction do you suppose Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of tlic crews composing his Kxpcditioii, if surviving, is to be 
looked ibr ? And what are your grounds ibr forming that opinion ? 

Reply _From the information derived from the operations of the various 

Search Expeditions, the impression conveyed to my own mind from the very- 
first has been, that the Franklin Expedition must, on the strongest probabilities, 
have proceeded by the Wellington (’hannel, and from thence north-westward 
into some remote position, or into some position of inextricable embarrassment 
among the ices of tiie north-west l^olar Sea. In the official instructions of the 
Admiralty, directing Sir John Franklin (failing in finding a passage westward 
and south-westward beyond Cape Walker) to proceed, as a second route, by 
Wellinirton Channel, we have sufficient grounds for looking to this as the 
probable direction pursued. Jlut it may be proper to state my views in respect 
to this probability more particularly. 

From the ascertained fact of the voyagers having wintered at Beechy Island 
in lS15-(), the inference is irresistible, that in the first season of their 
adventure either no passage was found to the westward at all, or some such 
t>peiiijig only as that met, with by,the Search Expedition in the summer of 
1850, or else that the ships were too late for that year to enter on the dcsirt'd 
exploration. In any of these cases tlie next season would necessarily Ik; 
cinployc*(l in searching out one or other, whichever might appear the most 
])romising, of the two principal routes prescribed for their investigation, for 
their guidance in whicli their fortunate position at a point commanding both of 
tlic routes aftbvdod peculiar aih iintages. 

As to which of these was actually pursued tlu* conclusion arrived at by Captain 
Austin, after his admirable and elaborate explorations of the regions westward 
from Barrow's Strait, seems to afford, negatively at least, satisfactory guidance; 
viz. “that the Expedition under Sir John Franklin did not prosecute the 
“ >)l)jcet of its mission to tlio southward and westward of Wellington Strait." 
Tlic primary direct ion jwoposed by Sir John Franklin's instnulions l)eing thus 
diy])OSC(l of, we reasonably look for him in that other direction next in order 
appointed to him, which (•aptaiii Penny’s interesting researches show us lie 
Imre pttrsurd ^—a dinrtion which a mere vievv from the hills might 
li.u e shown him to be open, or which a very short sledge exploration in the 
spring might liave ]m)V(‘d to him was as replete with ])roniisc of a grand and 
sueccssful progress north-westward as was the westerly ihamiel whieli burst 
forth upon llu* delighted view of Captain Parry and his ardent comrades, when, 
on the 1st of August IS2(), he fiist passed through I.ancasfer Sound and 
enten'd into Harrow Strait. 

Hut, in further suppt^l of these iwobabilities, it should be borne in mind, 
first, as to the practicability^ a])parently, of M'ellingtoii Channel, that on 
Captain Parry's discovery of this “noble channel,” 22d August 1820, when, 
on a beautiful clear e^ ening, they came before the mouth of it, “ neither land 
nor ice could be seen (within it) from tlie masthead and, secondly, as to 
iSir John Friinklin's favourable opinion of this channel, w’c have documentary 
evidence in Arctic papers, I believe, published by the Admiralty; whilst the 
accordant opinion of Captain Fitzjanies, the second in command in the expe¬ 
dition, is still more explicitly shown in a letter to tlie late Sir John Barrow, 
dated January 18*45, where lie says, “ Tin; north-west passage is certainly to 
“ be gone through by Harrow’s Strait, but whether south or north of Parry’s 
“ group r<Mnains to i)c proved. I am for going north, edging north-west till 
“ in the jongitude of MO deg., if possible." 

Where then, >vc niiglit confidently ask, under such variety of according 
circumstances, could w’e rationally seek our missing adventurers but by this 
channel, deemed to be practieable.— which, on Parry’s discovery of it, seemed 
then to be practicable,—and to which, failing in the first route, the high expec- 
tartons of Franklin and his next in command were so decidedly and hopefully 
directed ? And who of their sympathising and l)enevolent countrymen, I 
would add, will not join us in the ardent decided expression, “ Let us, in 
reliance on the Divine blessing, seek them there.” 

As to the probable practicability of a passage through Wellington Chan¬ 
nel, notwithstanding the recent experience of an icy incumbrance of the 
entrance, wc have, 1 think, satisfactory grounds for concluding favourably 
thereon. We have, indeed, no evidence which might lead us to infer anything 
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like a general incumbrance of this rlianncl. No sliip tluvt I am aware of ba.s 
come home to report the actual existence throughout tlie year of an impassable 
barrier, except for one solitary season, that of 1850. And ho ship removing 
from the entrance for a single week in any one siimnior could give conclusive 
proof that the barrier liad not relaxed even in that very week. After the 
retreat of the recent searching expedition before the close of the prcisent 
season, the incumbering field, which was only about hfteen miles in breadth in 
the previous autumn, might, under the power of a few hours favouring gale» 
liave so drifted upward and westward from the eastern shore as to have aftbrded 
a fr^ and easy passage, liad they been on the spot, to the entire fleet. And 
most probably it wa.s a sudden and unexpeoted opening of this kind.—filling 
the hearts of our adventurers with hope and gladnes.s, in the prospect of at 
once reaching a sea which had perhaps, as ivitb Captain Penny, before been 
seen from the hill,—which urged u departure so hurried and imperative as to 
leave no moment for caring for records, when the idea of bringing through 
Behring's Straits their own despatches was the one grand and absorbing impres¬ 
sion of the whole of the adventurers. And ns 1o the extreme importance of 
improving the chance of progress at tlie earliest possible moment, every expe¬ 
rienced navigator in Arctic seas is aware ol'the fact tliat one hour of time, yea, 
a few minutes, wasted, may possibly sacrifice the results of months of previous 
labour and diligence, 'riiesn are iiicts of experience which hundreds caw verify. 
Well, therefore, might PrankHii, if a prospect of furtherance and .success so 
suddenly burst upon him, be in haste to improve it, and Vi’cll might the relics* 
brought home by CUiptnin Pennv and othei's of the Search Expeditions be the 
only records of a sojourning at LJecchy Island, and of a hasty departure. 

j\s to lu) traces of the prtjgrcss ol* the Expedition being met with in all the 
extent of CJa])tain Penny’s explorations, I would take, ocea.sion to remark that 
we earjnot liiirly infer from this aiiythiug essentrally di.scouragiiig. All that 
can be concluded is, that llie probai)ility of Sir John Erunkliii having passed 
that way into the norlli western or north Polar Ocean lacks what might have 
hi'Cii demonstration, bn( bjses, a^^ lo prol.)al)ility, nothing. A variety of circum¬ 
stances, such as a fair ami rapid and hopciiil progress, when blowing hard, 
an intervention ol’ land ice, or packed ice on shore, a strong ofl'shorc witid, 
iS:c, inighl liavc jiruventcd the erection of cairns on shore on tlie part of 
Eranklin. whilst other circumj tames, various in their kind, might have pre¬ 
vented Penny’s parly born disicovcring even existing traces. Many of the 
traces which Inive now been met with at Bccchey Island escaped the observa¬ 
tion of tliose who first visited it, imd none of them wouiM have bccMi detected 
by an ordiiuiry coiirsc along shore. If the progress of Franklin through Wcl' 
lington Channel, which 1 cannot but believe he has ])asscd, were free and 
rapid, tlierc could be no reasonable expectation of l»is staying his progress 
anywhere within the limits of Penny’s shores examinations—a distance, in a 
direct coiii>e by the .sooth channel, of perhaps not more than liiO to 140 
geographical miles; and it could only be when the enaction of mai’ks on the 
shore could be effected without essential interruption of progress that the 
adventurous party could think of provid.nglbr the infoimatiou of those who 
might chance to tbllow them. 

Whilst submitting to the Committee the foregoing views on the first two 
questions on which they have done me the honour to request iny' opinion, it 
mav be proper to notice certain objections which have bctMi publicly announced 
to the conclusions, as to personal convictions, I have arrived at- 

1. The first of these objections, indeed, as to a conjectured retrograde move¬ 
ment of the Expedition after wintering -at Bceohey Island, has already been 
referred to as bearing on the probability of iSir John Franklin or sqiuc portion 
of his associates being vet surviving. It bcar.s, too, (by consequence,) on the 
views now expressed as to the direction in which survivors, if any, would 
probably be met with. Hence I may take occasion to observe, that the suppo¬ 
sition,—urged, I believe, on the indications of a hQ.sty and unpremeditated 
departure of the Franklin Expedition from its winter quarters,—that it was 
driven off to the southward by some sudden disruption and movement of the 
ice, can have no greater probability for its support than what belongs to a 
sudden drifting northward througli Wellington Channel, in correspondence with, 
jihe primary drifting of the American Expedition; whilst the supposition of the 
Franklin Expedition having passed W^ington Channel has the ndditional 
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foundation^ 1st, of this being one ol* tlie directions which Sir John Franklin 
was instructed to try ; 2d, of this direction being in all probability occasionttlly 
navigable; 3il, of this channel actually communicating with a further chan- 
nel in a north-westerly direction of the most promising extent. towards the 
object aimed at, and open and navigable at an early period of the season; 
and, 4thly, of this direction being not unlikely to be suddenly opened out 
during a he«avy gale from the eastward or south-eastward, and, if so, presenting 
an oj)portunity or prospect of effecting the grand object of the Expedition 
such as would abundantly explain the indications of a hasty retreat from their 
wintering quarters. . ^ 

2. In regard to another suggestion bearing on the possible fate of our missing 
countryman w'hich some persons have lelt to be discouraging, viz., that where 
vre might penetrate they might get out, I would take occasion to add, that 
this is only a particular and limited truth. All things on both sides being the 
same, the proposition would of course be true. Mechanically, the force required 
to move a boily from A. to IJ. on a horizontal plane would, under like circum¬ 
stances of resistance, be the proper Ibrcc for moving the same body from B. to 
A.; hut, pln.sically and geographically, the relative lesislaiiccs, as well as the 
appliant forces, are not necessarily equal. In the present case they are obviously 
very unequal. Besides, we have fresh hands, full of hope and health; and w*e 
have now w*ell-testcd appliances which our predecessors had not duly estimated. 


Question 3.—Should a further search be decided on, what measures do you 
recommend for this purpose, and in w-hat diicclioii ? 

[“ It is requested tluit tin’s question be answered wdth :i full explanation of 
every particular of the proposed plan of search.”] 

—Nothing of actual progress, except in the nature of pioneering, it 
is obvious, has yet been accomplished in the search for Sir John Franklin. 
Captain Austin sought him where, as the result of a search of something like 
6,000 miles of sledging has shown, he wan not to be tburid. Captain I'enny 
pursued what I believe to have been his track, but up to ii position only where 
he could not have halted, or, if he had stayed, could not iiow' have been missing. 
In pioneering bel()re the march of liumanit}' much and most important informa¬ 
tion lias been gained. In the widcly-sjircad trackless common, so to speak, 
in which we had hitherto been so perplexed, and our adventures so prevalently 
wasted by the indefinite variety of directions of more or less promise, a track 
has now most happily been discovered narrow'ing to one specific direction the 
pursuit of the missing, igjd guiding us in the concentration of newly-directed 
appliances, where zeal and energy, sympathy and hunumity, may have their 
most ho])eful and encouraging exercises. 

From what we know of the region to be explored, the uncertain extent of 
interruptions from the condition of the ice, pcculiarit}' of season, and incidents 
attending a difficult and often perplexing navigation, we can only calculate, as 
a probability, on the reaching of any particular advance station during the first 
summer’s enterprize of a renewal of search. But in the employment of a suffi¬ 
cient number of vessels, say four, with tenders, some of the contingencies will 
become proportionally reduced, so as to leave a reasonable confidence of gaining 
some such position as that wintered in by the recent expeditions. On such an 
advanced position at least we may, I think, reasonably calculate. And on the 
passing beyond this position within Wellington Channel, or probably beyond it, 
even during the summer of 1S52, wo may entertain, if the views we have sub¬ 
mitted be sound, no inconsiderable expectation. In either case, whether the 
navigation through the ncwly-discovered Victoria Channel be actually accom¬ 
plished. or whether the exploring vessels should be stopped at the entrance of 
Wellington Channel, all the requirements of humanity, by the appliances now 
at command may, wc believe, be satisfactorily attained. 

In order to this, four vessels, besides tenders, would, I think, be necessary •; 
two of them, a^ the experience of the late trials sufljciently point out, having 
efficient steam-propelling power. One of the vessels, a principal one in tonnage 
.and accommodation, I would propose (as originally submitted in Hie Franklin 
Expedition,” published in January 1850,) for the service of a general depdl^ 
receiving or refuge ship, for parties which might adventure in distant researches. 
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And this ship should be stationed as near as practicable to the entrance of Dr. 
Wellington Channel, such as at Beechey Island or Assistance Bay, in reliance 
upon the shelter and resource of which the other vessels might, with much 
confidence of safeW, be pushed forward to the very extremity, perhaps, of any 
sea or channel of navigable waters extending towards the western outlet of 
Behring’s Strait. 

In like manner each of these other vessels having succeeded, as we now 
assume, in passing through Wellington Channel, would, in the extreme position 
which they might happen to gain, serve in its turn as a second or third refuge 
ship and dep6t for travelling parties thrown out from tlieir advance position. 

So that, thus provided with two or more places of principal replenishment and 
refreshment, in positions far advanced, it might be hoped, beyond each other in 
the desired direction, wc can see no unreasonable risk in attempting to explore 
the so-long sought nortluwcst passage, to any extent whatever to which our 
missing voyagers may have advanced, and "in which, by circumstances on 
which wc have no data for calculating, they ma^ have become, as to any means 
capable of being made self-available, inextricably embarrassed; for if the 
very encouraging channel discovered by Penny were to happen to yield an 
advance in free navigation of 5(X) miles from Beechey Island, wc should have 
the residue of the distance to Point Barrow, the north-western headland of the 
American continent, reduced (as estimated on the great circle direction) to 
some 50D or 600 miles. To travel so fur, and retniw to the supposed advance 
depot, did the means by favourably disposed icc admit, would not very greatly 
exceed an extraordinary performance of Dr. Kae in the spring of 1847, who 
informs us that himself and one of his men travelled, without lacking resources, 
a distance of 1,000 miles on foot, and on their return, though rather low in 
flesh, were as sound and well as when they started. And a distance such os 
that referred to it will be remembered is fully within the range of one of the 
transglacial journeys so admirably effected by no less than four of the enter¬ 
prising parties sent out by Captain Auatin in his late expedition, and might 
therefore be possibly repeated under the imagined contingencies of the now 
contemplated search, provided the parties were not required to return, b^ 
supplies or a refuge vessel being secured to the adventurers at the Behring’^s 
Strait extremity of their great undertaking. And here, whilst contemplating 
the practicability or the possibility, at least, of such a grand result with searching 
parties from a far westerly station, an important question naturally arises; 
whether, for tlic encouragement of such an undertaking and such a eoniplction 
of the. great object of search, means should not be taken, and promptl}' if at 
all, to meet the adventurous travellers in a sufficiently northerly parallel from 
the westward, or to secure to them, in case of succes8^,the resources necessary 
to preserve them from becoming sacrifices in the cause of humanity ? In con¬ 
templating a possibility of such a consummating result as this referred to, wc 
do so advisably, and, "with Commander Pullen’s wonderful enterprise fresh, as 
it were, before us, with a reasonable measure of hope; for with such appliances 
as we have now at command, hitherto quite unapprehended, what may we not 
hope for from a renewal of the search os stimulated by the ennobling and soul¬ 
stirring feelings of humanity, and undertaken with the zeal and bravery charac¬ 
teristic of British seamen ? 

But wc return from the contemplation of these very sanguine views, grounded 
on the b6pe of the passage of Wellington Channel being effected, and con¬ 
siderable westing in the newly discovered chanucl beyond being gained, in the 
summer of 18.5^, to the consideration of the prospect of remote and successful 
researches in the same direction being effected by ice-travelling and boating 
parties, starting from a position no further advanced than that of the winter 
quarters of the recent Search Expedition. 

From a starting point such as this, which we are encouraged to believe to be 
very generally attainable, we doubt not but efficient and conclusive researches 
might mode north-westward, provided the channel, or Polar Sea, as pre¬ 
sumed, BO contipues to an extent of several hundreds of miles. Previous to 
the late splendid experiments in icc-travelling I bad confidently expressed (at 
page 85 of “ The l^anklin Expedition ”) the firm persuasion that we were but 
yel' beginning to learn wbat might be done by this method of research. 
Towards this attainment,' besides some suggertfons as to the application of 
auxiliary jagendea for furtherance of prbgreils, 1 took occasioo to submit 
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the plan of pLUshinj:r ibvvviird depots and supplies, to stations 100 to 150 iijU<»$ 
in advance, and of the eniployiuent of small parties on tlie several lines, to be 
c?xplorcd, &c. ; a plan to which the adniirable results of recent enterprise have 
given such satisiactory approval. No less than five of Captain Austins parties, 
we find, accoinpli.'^hcd witli six or seven men sledges a distance tweraging for 
each iihove 600 miles ; whilst one of them, under the direction of Lieutenant 
M‘Clinlock, travelled the cxtraoriliuary distance of about iSOO miles, returning, 
after an absence of l ighly days, in salcty and good health. And it is worthy 
of purtieular consideration, that of the numerous parties despatched from the 
“ Ilcsolute ” and her associates (some of whom were expo.scd to the severity of 
a tcjnperatiirc of ;i7" helow as well as those un(k‘r the general direction 

of Captain IVmiy, all accomplished their respective enterprises in safety. 

So much in these admirably conducted enterprises having been already 
accoinplislicd, the repetition, under as favourable circumstances, may be reason* 
ably expected; and, assisted by recent experience and information, we believe 
still greater tiiumplis in the humane cntcrpriHc. now contemplated to be, under 
the liirthoranec and protection of that gracious Providence so fittingly and 
piously iuvol;ed by the late adventurers, reasonably attainable. 

In order to this we would submit, as of vast importance, the extension in 
distance and number of stations (now that one line of resoHreh requires only to 
be pursued) of the sy.stcni of depots. Soinetliing considerable, perhaps, might 
be done towards this object in the. early autumn, as soon as the navigation tor 
ships should be found closed; a plan, indeed, tried by Captain Austin, with 
considerable advantage, I apprehend, to his spring successes. The econo¬ 
mizing of training exercises, capable ol* being eornnieiiced probably by the 
middle of March in a tolerably favourable season, might give important 
aid ill the preliminary arrangements. No physical labour, I would submit, 
even in training for tlie great adventure, need be wasted. Until tlic 
whole of the supplies for the adv.ancc posife and depots should be de¬ 
spatched, even a lour hours exercise would be available for uscliil service; 
and when the training iiiightybe extended to one or two or more nights 
bivouacking abroad, the mass of supplies coiild get pushed forward with much 
advantage to the iiltimalc measures for travelling. To carry forward this 
system too, to tlie best advantage, it would be important to add to the 
stores of tlie advance depots, or to eoiitnuu' to push [brwiird still more 
extended supplies long alter the dcjiaiturc of the e.xploring parties towards 
points or positions previously agreed upon. Baillie Ilamilton Island, under 
the contemplated arraiigement.s, avouUI obviously be a very important po.sition 
for a principal depot, where, liy means of hiiuting, shooting, and fishing parties, 
there would be every probability of obtaining an ample enlargement. All this 
would of course retjuire \lic reservation of a eonsiderabie number of hands for 
the special service, but they would well and etrcctively subserve the great 
object in view; for, whilst every iresh station for a depot would yield addi¬ 
tional security to the iulventuriiig travellers, each additional advance statim? 
must give encouragement to further and more complete resc^arehes after the 
objects of our sympathy abroad. Under such a system, and under circum¬ 
stances tolerably favourable, an extension of exploration might not improbably 
be attiiiiied, at once umipprehended in previous expectations, and coninieiisurate 
with the requirements of the great undertaking humanely contemplated. 

Open water, it apjK'ars, was discovered by Captain Penny at no great distance 
westw^ard of Haillie Ilamilton Island so early as the Kith of May of the present 
year, with a dark “water sky,” not to be ini.stakcn, indicating an indefinite 
extension of it in a w(‘sterly direction beyond ; for the indications of a dark 
waltM’ sky, when favourably elicited, I may remark by tbc way, are, under the 
eye of an experienced whale fisherman, not to be mistaken; at least with the 
one exception, not in the case referred to of probable occurrence, of bay-ice, 
a condition peculiar to ice of new formation, whilst yet without any covering 
of snow, and so thin us to present a surface equally unreflecting of light as that 
of the sea. In every other case a plainly developed w^ater sky is unfailing in 
its indications. 

The occurrence of water at so early a period in the year in the region to 
be explored involvt^s at once a difficulty and an advanta^ in the contemplated 
researches,—a difficulty in requiring the eonycyance of a boat dr boats, with 
the requirements for again trftving to the ice if the extension of open waitd- 
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should fail,—and an advantage as to the means of making rapid progress, com- Hr. Scon ^hy* 
pared with the necessary todiousness of nicn-drawn sledges. But the difficuUic.^. 
being antiepated, would no doubt be efficiently provided for, so that, on the 
whole enterprise, the general anticipations we have ventured to submit ini^hl 
possibly gain rather than lose by the change of circuiiistaiices iu tlie method 
of progress. 

Whilst contemplating thus hopefully the probability of effecting satisfactorv 
and conclusive researches in respect to the fate of our missing voyagers, i? 
may be proper, in order to a candid exposition of the whole sulijcct, to 
remark, that an undue importance in the public mind appears to me to have bc^un 
given to the condition of the region explored by ('aptain Penny, as indicat ing 
fi charifi^e in and improvement of climate. No such inference, I tbel assured, 
can justly be drawn from the circumstances of open W'litcr, early decaying ice, 
or multitudes of birds and other living creatures. Peculiar geographical and 
hydrographical conditions are obviously sufficient to accrount for the apparent 
amelioration of climate. Thus, on the western coast of Spitzhergen, in the 

E arullcls of 7T to or even up to 80’, the sea is often open as early as (or 
cforc) the month of May, and abounding near the sliore with anfinal life, 

Avhen to the southward of the lowest t)f these parallels the ice is continiuins 
from Nova Zembla to Cape Farewell in Greenland, and when to the northward 
of the 8(Jth or 81st parallel of latitude neither bird nor beast is to be seen, 
but a sea covered with a continuous and unbroken surface of ice, and that 
never, I believe, penetrable by shipping, except to a small extent beyond ilie 
latitude of 8r occasionally (perhaps rarehf) in .summer, and within tlu* ]\*u- 
ticuhir meridians of 10" to 25' east. Again, on the cast coast of Greenland, 
when ill Scoresby’s Sound in the 71st parallel all ice was gone, and a tempeia- 
ture such that in one spot on which a landing was effected the men Avcrc bitten 
by mosquitos, in regions farther north the coast was blocked with heavy 
ice, and no such moderation of a mild or genial climate (except again in some 
peculiar geographical or hydrographical positions) to be met Avith. 


The Hev. Dr. Sconi*:siJV to Mr. Fwjen. Secretary to the Arctic f’ommittee. 

Sir, Torqii.'iy, litli Novernlw-r IHJI. 

1 beg leave to add to my former replies to queries of the Arctic Committee 
the portion on means mid appliances herewith .-^ent. 

1 liaA'c, &c. 

(Signed) Wm. SeoRKSUY. 


Enclosure. 

In conclusion of this coinimmication in reply to tlie questions of the .Vreiie 
Committee, I may yet venture to append a few observations on the means and 
f/joy^/mwccjy.av’ailable for further, and, I would hope, more extended explorations 
in search of our missing voyagers. And of these various appliances yielding 
promise of most cflcctiA'C aid that of steam propelling poAver is obviously of 
grand importance. This, indeed, Avas one of the special advantages conlcm- 

f dated in the ease of the Franklin expedition, (hiptain lloss had iirst tried it, 
mt it failed in his ca.se by the unfortunate adoption of an untried, and, as it 
proved, a useless system of machinery. To this instrumcntalily', though tlie 

S lower of the machinery in the Erebus and Terror was but feeble, Sir Jolm 
i'ranklin could yet look as affording the means of advancing under circum¬ 
stances when mere sailing vessels could do nothing, and of so facilitating I lie 
general progress as to afford new and additional hopc.s of accomplishing the 
long and ardently sought north-wc.st passage. 

In the expedition under Captain Austin the steamers Pioneer and Intrepid, 
though of no very commanding capabilities, yet did all and more indeed than 
was generally expected from them. Their .servicc.s in towing the re.st of the* 
expedition, in making rapid researches in clear Avater, in clearing the pas.sugc of 
ordinary obstructions, and by their momentum, employed as a battcring-Vain, 
crushing or breaking through blockings of ice not othenvise removable, were 
so important and effective as to cause this species of agency now to take 
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position among the leading essentials in an exploring expedition among Arctic 
icea. 

The only difficulty indeed ever apprehended in rendering this powerful 
agency available was that of’ securing the propelling apparatus from damage 
by contact with icc. In the use of the screw projicllcr there was obviously 
sufficient security lor general circumstances, and for the ordinary quality of the 
ices of Baffin’s Bay* But there was a ri>k to the projecting siernpost or frame 
of the screw, as was remarked in the Franklin ICxpcdition, “of its being twisted 
“ or carried ofl* by contac t witli any deeply immersed masses of ice, together 
“ with that essential machine aiipendcd to it, the rudder.” Whilst, how’ever, 
the experience in the late expedition of the vast importance and availableness 
of the serew'-a])paratus was Mich as to counteibalance, in the genera] result, 
the measure of risk (Micnimiercd, yet I can hardly pass over the curious impres¬ 
sion of the before-expressed views, as found in one of Captain Austin’s reports 
to the Adnuralty, where he says, “ Upon one occasion (referring to a dan- 
“ gerous position of the ships at the conclusion of their researches in Baffin’s 
“ Bay) the Intrepid w’as driven upon the tongue of a berg, while her rudder 
“ was carried away, and the frame of her screw broken/’ But this incidental 
risk, in much less degree to be apprehended in these western regions than 
among tlic ln*avier ices of the Spitzliergeii Seas, leaves the general advantage 
so exceedingly predominnnt as to cause this important appliance, as above 
intimated, to be now con^i(^ered as indispensible in any contemplated enterprize 
for Arctic researches. 

Great, however, as the power of steam is, and admirably as it is adapted for 
the fiicilitating of researches among Arctic, ices, there is in the public mind, as 
the (’omniittee are well aware, much misconception as to the limitation of its 
applicability, not merely as to its incapability of acting against the impene¬ 
trable masses of fielrls aiul floes, or severely compressed or consolidated 
heavy packs, but even with any satisfactory effect against the continuous 
resistance of hundreds of miles <)f bay ice. In the advance of summer, when 
the icc liccomes ilecayed, and the erystallizatioii is in the course of separa¬ 
tion, a powerful steamer might easily pass through a slioet ol' bay ice of con- 
sideralile thickness; Imt in the jirogress of frcc/ing, when the texture is 
compact and tenacious, a sheet of ice of six or eight inches would, 1 believe, 
arrest any steamer within a space of a cjiiarter of a mile, or even a hundrcfl 
yards. If indeed the bay ice were disposed to separate (whereas it would be 
more likly to be disposed to close*), a steamer might be possibly backed in 
the canal she had commenced, ami so gaining a fresh momentum, might mak(' 
a further and a further advancre ; but the attempt to eflecL by sucli a process, 
with the chances of stoppage by pressure, a passage of perhaps a hundred miles 
or more through this tenacious subsiance, must necessarily and eventually iiiil. 
None but those wdio have actually experienced the morfilying and vexatious 
effects of bay ice in resisting the progress of a ship, even w'hen urged by a 
favouring gale, can duly estimate tlie (brmidablencss of such a hindrance. 

The advantage derivable from the employment of r/og-x in traiisglacial tra¬ 
velling has long been nialtor of history in Arctic adventure. Explorations of 
an extraordinary extent, as well as of rapidity in the performance, are on reconl 
in connexion witli Russian disct»vei ics within the Arctic circle; and Captain 
Penny on differ<mt occasions seems to have realized much advantage from his 
dog-sledges. In one instance, when obliged to return from a position foi*ty-two 
miles in advance, the dog-sledges accomplished tlic distance in onh singe. And 
from Point Surprise, on Baillie Hamilton Island, the dogs appear to have run 
the distance to the ship, probably a hundred miles, in about three days. But 
future explorers, knowing these facts, w'ill of course avail themselves of the like 
instruinciitality, if what appears on the face of Captain Penny’s ’orief report be 
here correctly understood. 

In conclusion of these suggestions, which I throw out with a view to consi¬ 
deration by the Executive in the renewed enterprize of humanity, rather than 
as the formal proposition of a plan expected to be pursued, I may^ allude to 
another and most important agency which, with much deference, I would submit, 
as being not improbably available for ice-travclliiig; viz , the employment of a 
steam-propelling power. The feasibility of adapting this powerful egent to a 
Wrdesigned for tbe proposed researefaes^a boat which on arriving at 
open water might leave her runners and frame behind—^is commended to my 
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minil by tbe two important facts elicited in the late sledge operations of our D*'- 
Arctic exploring parties; first, the extraordinary load which each man, on an 
average, was able to draw,—a weight, stated in Captain Penny’s report, of 200 
pounds, and in Captain Austin’s, of 205 pounds per man; and, secondly, the 
dcducible fiict of the extremely small resisting force with properly adapted 
sledges. 

What the actual resistance to be overcome in a six-man sledge amounts to 
we can only judge (no actual experiments that I am aware of having been made 
thereon) by estimation on the datum of ordinary manual power in drawing. 

Such datum we have in the experiments of M. de la Hire, published in an early 
volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, where he 
determines that the whole strength of a man is only available to the extent of 
a force of 27 lbs. or livres (about 30 lbs. Knglish), in drawing in a horizontal 
direction. Qn this estimate we cannot suppose the draught per man in our 
icc-travelling parties, whilst making a distance, of ten to fifteen miles daily (or 
ten miles on the general average, including all delays and stoppages), to have 
been more than 20 lbs. avoirdupois per man, and it is much to be doubted 
whether it were so much. This estimate would give a resistance of 120 lbs., or 
JO per cent, of the load, on the general average of icc-travclliiig at a rate of 
perhaps one and a half or two miles per hour. 

A compaetlv constructed steam-engine of a couple of horses power would 
in such case be sulticicnt, I suppose, if its force could be made duly available, 
to carry- fin-ward, and with no inconsiderable speed, a sledge of the weight 
referred to, say 1,200 lb., besides the additional burden of itself. Not possessing 
positive information on the subject of the weight of such an engine, that is, with 
tubular boiler, and heated by spiritnojis or oleaginous fuel, 1 can only throw- 
out the suggestion for more iiecurafc inquiry. Hut I cannot suppose that the 
additional weight of tin; engine, with its requisite supply of fuel, could present 
anv essfiilial obicx-tion to the- einploymem of such an apparatus. There would 
be' all obvious advantagi*, 1 may observe, in employing oil for fuel, inasmuch as 
the Arctii- u gioiis afford such variety of means of replenishing the store of this 
coinhuslihle ; for almost every creature which inhabits the sea or frequents the 
waters of the north, lurnishes oil; not only the whale, but the .seal, walrus, 
bear, and, in a slight degree, even the aquatic birds. 

As to the mode of adapting the ])ower ol‘ the engine to the propelling of a 
sledce, I would merely submit the apparent applicability of a modification of 
Ihr; ordinary paddle-wiiecl, such us in a projecting series of radiating points of 
metal on the rim of the wheel, adapted to penetrate or scratch upon a surface 
of snow or icc, with an upward movement regulated by a spring, to provide 
afaiiist a too violent resistance from any hard and elevated surliice travelled 
over. These radiating points might, J. conceive, be rcinlcrcd ultimately avail¬ 
able for the attachment of the roquisite floats of the paddle-wheel, should it be 
found that the sledge-hoat might be convertible into a steam-boat, on reaching 
any navigable water. 

The steering of a sledge of this kind could probably be effectively accom¬ 
plished by a short fore-kct'l, slightly depressed below the runners of the sledpc, 
and moveable on a pivot by an apparatus on board, so as, by deflecting the Ime^ 
of the fore-keel out of the longitudinal centre, it would act after the manner of 
the movements in tbe fore-body of a carriage, in giving direction to the entire 

machine. . , - ■ , , 

From any hasty judgment that such a scheme is chimerical, the triumphs 
of art hitherto realized in the employment of the agency of steam should be 
sufficient to defend it. I submit it with diffidence, but do not imagine that it 
involves any mechanical or other esscnlial difficulties which, should the demand 
for its trial call out the ingenuity of our practical engineers, would not be easily 
overcome. 

An important matter of economy would be involved in the exMnditurc of 
foci, which it may be proper to notice, that of the providing for the travellers, 
without trouble or waste of resources, a constant supply of water and of water 
heated, according as the arrangements for the economizing of the heat of the 
escape or condensed steam might be provided, so as to be always ready for their 
culinary requirements. . . > . ' 

(.Such are the means and appliances as well as- the plans for practical opetation 
which have occurred to me as being likely to be aVoilahto, and» I would, venture 
^ Gg 2 
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to hope, effective too, in the prosecuting of the desired researches after our 
anxiously sought adventurers. With the variety of minor or isolated particulars 
hcloTiging to the general subject of thejsc coniinunieations which have from time 
lo time occurred to me I need not trouble the Committee, except^ indeed, to 
call attention to a new article of portable provision, the American rneat-hUciiit^ 
l.liC invention of Mr. Borden, which might, not imprulmhly, be a usetui addition 
to the stores of icc travelling parties. 

All tlic; matters, however, which have appeared to me of any essential consi- 
(I(‘ration as hearing on the im]K)rl,ant subject of* inquiry before the Arctic 
Committee having now (with the previously stated views on the same general 
subject given in “The I’ranklin Kxpeditioir*) been suflicicntlyelicited, 1 would 
close tliis eoinnmnication by tlie expression of the fervent and prayerful hope 
that the special cause of humanity and national duty now being inquired into 
may, under the blessing of the Almiouty, be so ])rospcred through the instru¬ 
mentality ol*!!!! ample and conclusive Jixpedition for search, that the sadly-tried 
)M<^iirner.s amongst us may eventually he comforted, and Britain he yet called 
upon to rejoice at the restoration other long-lost sons. 

William Scobesby. 

Torquay,-Nov. 11, 18.J]. 


Endosurt; No. 7. 

Ueplit a of* (Captain Al.stjn to (iuesLions put by the Arctic (Committee relative 
to the. subject under tlu ir inquiry, 28lh October 1851. 

First Qw:siiov, \)o you suppose it probable that Sir John 1‘Vanklin, 
or any portion of the crews composing his Kxpedition, still survive? if 
so, i»i A\hat direction ? 

nV;;///.-Having most carefully and most anxiously given this qiicslioii the 
liillest cojisideratiiin, f am compelled, with deep regret, to state, ‘‘ 1 do not 
ijcllc vv', nor suppose it probable, li\at Sir John rranklin, or any portion of the 
etmqiosiiig his Kxpedilion, still survive.’* 

Srrnfitl --What are your grounds for forming that opinion ? 

Hi /)///.-'riie protvueted i)eriod of tiu'ir alienee, a period of six years in 
.luly la.st having elajised since the Kxpedition under Sir .lohn Franklin left the 
Whale Fish Islands, provisioned at that time for three years. 

2d, From my own knowledge, and from the opinions and reports of the 
ollieers, made to me during.the time they Avere actually in the perfonnaucc of 
• lutics imder the responsibility of my orders. Those reports were to the effect, 
tliat resources could not be obtained t*or the support of a party cither in the 
imighhoiirhood of our winter (iuartei>’, or of the parts visited by any one of the 
Kxpctlition under my charge. 

'Fhis eonelusion is borne out by the circumstance, that although native 
eneainpments have been constantly met with by our jiarties, yet nothing has 
been seen to indicate the existence of a human being for a lengthened period; 
Ihnu wliiefi I assume, that the inability of the natives to procure subsistence 
had compelled them to abandon these parts for others. 

;5d. 'I'hc ill-cffccts of a second winter on the mind and body, arising from the 
want oi* fresh food (both animal and vegetable), arc much greater than is gene¬ 
rally (‘onsidcred, and arc much greater than even those who liave experienced 
ils iutensily arc willing to acknowdedge when they are no longer undergoing 
tlu* privations. Our crews were free ffoni scurvy, yet at the close of the winter 
season tlicy liad, I am sure, lost a considerable portion of their original physical 
strength, and to such an extent in some that they could not proceed with the 
travelling parties; and my belief is, tliat those individuals would not have 
survived a second winter. 

Ith, It further occurs to me, that even after a second winter, although 
Sir John Franklin’s crtwvs would have been much debilitated, and rendered less 
capable of encountering the fatigue of travelling, yet still that some individuals 
amongst those crews would have hcen despatched in the hope of effecting a 
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communication with whalers, or for the purpose of reaching Melville Island (as Capuin Auidn’i 
they knew that animals had been seen there), or that they would have pushed Hspliei. 
forward for the American continent. 

This opinion may be considered as opposed to the representation that has 
been made to the Committee, that Sir John Franklin had “ gone away in clear 
water beyond our reach’* (say 500 miles). From my experience, I am unable 
to place any confidence in such a representation, and I believe that those 
wlio are thoroughly conversant with Arctic navigation will entertain similar 
distrust. 

5th. In addition to the grounds which I have ott*ercd for supposing it to be 
impossible that Sir John Franklin and his crews are now alive, 1 teg to refer to 
the opinion of Captain Penny—not the opinion adopted by Captain Penny since 
his return to Knglaiid, and after communication with other parties—but I beg 
to refer to the opinion of Captain Penny, written by him upon the spot, in 
his letter to me of the 4tli of August i85l, at his winter quarters. After 
expressing his intention of returning to England, Captain Penny concludes his 
letter thus, “ Poor Lady Franklin, and the friends of those brave men whose 
late will ever remain in oblivion! Was it not a strong conviction of my sense 
of dut}", the very thought of meeting any of* them without intelligence would 
almost tempt me to another winter.” This letter is in the hands of the 
(^oniinittce. 

Third Should a further search be decided on, what nicasureti 

do you recommend for this purpose, and in what direction ? 

—It is with much diffidence that I offer any opinion on this subject. 

But first, as to the direction :—any search up the Wellington Strait would, in 
my opinion, be fruitless. I cannot bring myself to search at all with the hope 
of success in any direction. I found this conclusion on I he circumsUince of the 
liile extensive search, having discovered no traces lawond those in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the first winter (jnarLcrs; and 1 cannot resist the conviction that 
tin? missing Expedition diil not .idvance in the second season beyond Becchey 
Island. 

1 am conlirmi’d in this belief by the following considerations -assuming that 
my opinion is correct, that Sir Jolm Franklin did not adv ance in the second 
season beyond Becehey Island; I liave tlien to observe, that he had failed in 
prosecuting liis discovery during the previous season, even as far as had been 
aeeomplislicd by the,Expedition of ISlf); that Expedition reached Melville 
Island, and it was the generally received ojnuioii that th.'it point might be 
reached every season, and under every circumstance, and did not depend upon 
fjivoLirable seasons and ice navigation. Sir .lohn Franklin would therefore have 
to coimnencc his second .season, with his crows suffering from the prejudicial 
effects of ail Arctic winter, with the. additional disconragemont of their success 
not having been equal to even what had been aceoinplishcd 25 years before. 

It is also reasonable to suppose tliat Wellington Channel Avas blocked when 
Ills ships took up their winter quarters in H I5. Impressed with these considera¬ 
tions, I feel that a prudent commander, duly regarding his responsibility, would 
not have considered himselfjustified in prosecuting north-west in an imkuowti 
region, bearing too in mind that he had only some 20 months provisions in 
search of a passage to the Pacific, a di.stancc of 1,100 to 1,200 miles of icc navi¬ 
gation, and approaching ii,000 miles from any place where supplies could be 
obtained, and that dillicult navigation to be accomplished in the five or six 
weeks only which is open during each year for that juirposc. 

With regard to Wellington C'hanncl, it will he seen from my report that that 
channel Avas blocked in September 1850; and that, although aided by steam, 
not more than 50 miles of direct advance to the Avestward in Barrow’s Strait 
(a fa.' more extensive channel) Avas made; and although Wellington Channel 
was reported favourably from aloft in 1819 and 1820, yet knowing that in 
Arctic navigation how frequently the reports of a clear sea from the crow’s 
nest in narroAv waters are followed by the end of the lead or a block being 
seen within an hour, it w'as not ii sufficient inducement for a former \^ery 
experienced Arctic navigator, either to prosecute in that direction, or to 
examine the extent of the vs^ater seen, in the hope of success .in the object of a 
north-AA'est passage. 

G g 3 
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Furthermore, 1 am convinced by late experience that the navigation of 
Wellington Channel is most critical; as all narrow straits in icy seas are, more 
or less, of which good proof is furnished in the cases of “Griper,” “Fury,*’ 
“Victory,” and “Terror”; in that of the “ Fury,” iny recollections are fully 
alive to our state of helplessness. 

In passing Radstock Bavin the “ Resolute ” in August 1850, the ice came in 
so rapidly towards the shore, that had not stcrim been at hand, she might have 
been beset and t arried to the eastward : a similar event occurred to the 
“ Intrepid.” 'I’lie “ PionetT,” when rounding Beechey Island w'itb the “ Reso¬ 
lute'’ in tow in August 1850, found the effect of the icc in motion Avas such 
that she was driven into shoal water, where she grounded, and it was not 
until after considenible labour that she was hove off at the expiration of two 
days, 'riic “ Resohitt^” nearly experienced a similar disaster at the same time, 
gaining the fast ice with considerable, difficulty, and avoiding being set on shore 
or drifted out of the channel. ''I'hc “ Assistance ” and her tender were subject 
lo very severe pressure in Wellington Channel, when the “ Intrepid” had her 
rudder head carried away : afterwards, from the easterly set wdth pressure off 
(Jape Ilotham, the “ Assistance,” was in a very critical position. Lictitcuant 
Dc Haven informed me, that in September 1850, while attempting to make his 
way up the channel, when near Point Innes his vessels were in considerable 
danger troin the movement of the ice when affected by wind or tide ; indeed, 
he, of necessity, cinploycd every (‘ffort to reach security in BarUuv Inlet. Tin; 
situation of the “ Resolute” and her lender in September 1850, >Ylicn drifting 
from above Barlow Inlet out of the Strait, I consider, was very critical and 
helpless; had they been nearer in they might have been forced on shore ; and 
had it not het ii for the aid of steam, I believe that they would have been carried 
away lo tlie south-east in the Pack-' the Pack being all but tied together for 
the winter. In the ease of ('aptain Penny, wIkmi crossing from Union Bay in 
September 1850, his brigs were ncarlj^ forced on shore at Cape S|)cnccr. 

The a(‘eoimts that have recently been received of the drifting of the American 
Rxpedilioii in Wellington (channel appear to conlirm llie.se views. 

If Wellington Channel gave much hope for ailvancing in the second sea.son, 
is it not fair to infer, that parties would have been despatelied. if only to recon¬ 
noitre for places of security as ilie Expedition proceeded? but. it appears that 
ihese did not extend beyond Cape Bowden to the norlliward, and Caswells 
'^rowei' to the eastward. A bottle was found at Cti\w Bowden ; moat canisters 
at (’uswcirs 'lower; the remains of a coal-fire at Capo Spencer (most probably 
of a shooting party); and more extensive remains at Cape Riley; but in no 
ease beyond th().se places. And 1 would submit, as a jusr. inference, that if it 
had been Sir John Franklin’s object to prosecuU* iip Wellington Channel, 
economy of his fuel would have been a matter of most rigid care and anxiety, an(l 
that he would not have left at his Avintcr quarters a quantity of materials that 
would lui\ e served fur fuel, and whieli at the time did not escape remark. 

h’urther, it appear.s most probable that if Sir .folin I''ranklin’s Expedition had 
proceeded up W ellington Channel, a record of it would have been left. It is 
also reasonable to consider that vessels could not. have passed through a narrow 
passage between thii islands which appear in Captjiiu Penny's chart without de¬ 
tention ; and (being lunv discover}') possession would lun e been taken and some, 
murk of such discovery h‘ft on them. I may also mention, that Sir John Ross, 
(‘aptaiii Omnnmney, Lieutenant De Haven, and C'aptain Penny all left the 
Wellington (’hannel and proceeded towards the south-west 

I have now offered my views of Wellington Channel, and have expressed 
some of the grounds upon which I entertain them; but there arc other 
grounds,—there are opinions which have influenced and guided me,—there are 
the. recorded opinions of our most eminent Arctic navigators and men of 
science, lar from favouring the search for Sir John Franklin by the way of the 
Wellington Channel. The Committee will remember that the orders to Sir 
John Franklin himself laid no stress upon the importance of that channel, but 
pointed his especial attention to another direction. 

I may here remark, as bearing upon the present inquiry, that I.ady Franklin 
in a letter to me upon my departure, expressed her anxiety that" particular 
searclt should be directed to the south-west of Cape Walker; but not one word 
of WdlingtoD Chanfiel. • 
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With all these important considerations before me, I am at a loss to account c k • . 
for the strong feeling that is abroad in favour of a further search for the 

missing ships in the direction of Wellington Channel. With reference to the _ 

extent of open water reported in the upper part of Wellington Channel, it is 
well known to those accustomed to ice navigation, that iniicYi deception arists 
from ice covered by water being mistaken for open water, particularly in tlic 
months of June and July; tho snow being tneked on the surface of the ice, 
the latter becomes transparent and acquires a sea-tint; and has, combined with 
the almost constant deceptive stal e of the atmosphere, not only the appearance 
of water, but w'itU numerous pools upon it presents also the appearance of an 
open sea, in which the undulating wave can almost be fully recognizcil; and 
it is to this optical deccpti.on that much that is saiil to have been seen may be 
fairly ascribed. Beyond six or eight miles tlie floe ice upon the horizon 
frequently presents such a peculiar surface that much caution and deter¬ 
mination is necessary to avoid being led into error. 

In explanation of the w^ater said to have been seen “on each shore, and for 
some miles distant from the places of observation,” without its following that 
there uias a navigable sea or outlet, I would observe, that the situation of our 
ivintcring corresponded in a manner with that of the head of Wellington 
ClianncI; and although much limited in extent, the west side being formed by 
islands, and a bay with no outlet .at the head, yet water made to the northward 
two to three miles from our position, wdiilc we were fixed to a fix(?d barrier, and 
blocked in to the southward. The “ Intrepid” afterwards sailed in this water, 
which thou proved of limited extent. It had before given the idea of an 
extensive navigable space; and although there wais much more w.ater in 
Banwv’s Strait in the autumn of 1851 than in that of 1850, yet there was very 
little difference as to the power of na\'igating Wellington Channel. 

Having therefore very maturely weighed all these eirciimstancos, I cannot 
but be strongly iiiiprcsscd that Sir John Franklin did not prosecute beyond 
liccchcy Island ; but that leaving his winter quarters, he was cither beset on 
that occasion, or was attcanpting to return to Kngland. The loss of wluilcrs in 
the pack Avill fully account for tlie complete dcstniction of any vessel or 
vessels ; and if at a period oi‘winter, instead of summer, also (or the tot^il loss 
of the crews, ("oiitart with bergs would also sufficiently account for the 
(lisapj)earaiK:e of tin: ships, with all on board. Many wdialers, having large 
numbers of casks on board, have been destroyed in llaffin's Hay, without 
scarcely a vi‘Stige having ever been found; and I am not aware that any part 
of the hull or the spars of the “ Fury” have ever been found. 

In reply to that portion of the third (juestion which requires what measures 
1 should recommend if a furtljer search be decided on, 1 have to say, that the 
tao ships and the two steam-vessels which composed the late Expedition under 
my orders, were finind to be well .adapted tor the service upon which they^ were 
then employed; and that (except in some little mutters of dct.ail) 1 have no 
improvements in their equipment to suggest. 

I have now completed iny answers to the written inquiries of the Committee, 
and I have endeavoured to lay before ♦hem, through the medium of those 
answers, not only all the information in my power, but every opinion and 
answer which my own experience has suggested. If from inadvertence or 
forgetfulness I have failed in affording the Committee all that they may 
require, 1 will at once supply the oiiiissioii as soon as I am made acquainted 
with their wishes. 

Horatio T. Austin, Capt. R.N. 

Late of Her Majesty’s ship “ Resolute,” and 
in charge of the Arctic Expedition. 


London, 15th November J851. 
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Enclosiii’c No. 8. 

Captain Kellett'a (Captain Kellett to Mr. Fegen, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

Replies. 

Sir, 10. Ali'xau(lGr-Sf|iiniT, llrumpton, 6th November 1851. 

With reference to your letter f)f yestc'rdii 3 '’s dale, ssubinitting to me certain 
questions relative to the missing Hx|)edition under Sir John Franklin, I have to 
request that you will lay belbre the i^rctic Committee the accompanying paper, 
containing my most carcd'ully considcreil replies. 

[ have, &c., 

F. J. Fcgeii, Ksq., . tlK.NKY Kkllett, 

Secretary Arctic Committee. C.-a]>tain, R.N. 


Enelosure 1, 

Answers to Questions submitted by the Arctic Conimiltcc to Captain 
Henry Kellett, 5th November 1S51. 

Do you suppose it proi)al)lc that Sir John Franklin, or any portion of the 
erews comprising his Expedition, still survive ? 

'fhere is, I consider, no evidence of their having been wrecked; on tlie 
contrary, I think wc have evidence that they have not been \vrc(‘ked. 

I (eel that it is not within the {)ower of man to say that they arc dead, nor 
do I eemsider it right to do so when we hear the evidence of the experienced 
traveller, Dr. llac, as to (he small i|uantity of i()od and fuel that will support 
vigorous life in those regions; as avcII as Captain Penny's and Lieutenant 
M'Clintock’s account as to tlie iiumhcr of animals that may be procured in a 
higher northern latitude than 1 think they would be found in. 

I must therefore give it as my opinion that there is a possihilih/ that some 
may still survive. 

If so, ill what direction ? 

What are your grounds for Ibnuing tlial upiiiioii? 

The answers lo these (picslions must be conjectural. 

1 base my o])inion on the Ibllowing points: —(living Sir.JoIni Franklin credit 
for pursuing the object of his Expedition, the ships will be ibund, 1 think, a 
long way to the westward of any point reached by the parlies from the late 
Expcditionfi. 

In the summer ol' 18 id lu* may have readied .a navigable sea, north of the 
Parry Islands, whieh may liave enabled liim to gi't to the westward and probabl\’ 
to the southward of Melville and Banks's Land (which may be one), making his 
return by the eastward more ilidiciilt than that by the westward; and the open 
water, as far as he could know, less distant by tfic western route. lie would 
therefore jiersevcre westerly, and having made his westing, may have been 
stopped in his endeavour to get south by continuous land or islands. 

AVc have certain proof ol' there being land in this sea, for, on the 17 th 
August 1819,1 londcd on an island in lat. 71'* N., long. Id' W. (named 

Heralds Island) ; it is almost inaccessible, and literally alive with birds. From 
Vide extract neighbourhood of Herald's Island, I saw (as fiir as a man can he positive of 

froni^my^ofHcLl sight iu those seas) lo the westward an extensive laud, verv liigh and 

letter lo their lord- rugged, distant I consider from my position 50 or (50 miles, 

•hip*, enclosed. J could not land or approach it with my ship, unfortified as she was, hut I am 
convinced it might have been easily rcaclied by a steam vesscl. 

Now I do consider that it is more ])robablc that the ships arc stopped to the 
Avestward of the meridian of Behring’s Straits, than anywhere within 600 miles 
north-west of their winter quarters, 1815-6; for, hud they been within that 
distance, wc should have hud long ere this some one out of so large a party 
return to give us information of their whereabouts. 

Being in the meridian of Behring’s Straits, or lo the Avestward of it, is, I con¬ 
sider, the very reason we have not heard from them; for they' could not possibly 
reach cither America or Asia in boats or on foot. • 
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Snould a further search be deciilod on, what measures do you rccominciui Captain Kellett’a 
for this purpose, and in what direction ? Replies. 

To reach the point I refer to, I consider screw steam vessels would be the 
most eligible. We have heard what they have done with Captain Austin. The 
season is so short, that vessels capable of taking advantage of every opening 
must be employed; not being able to avail themselves of a lead either from 
foul winds or calms, may and is likely to cause the loss of the whole season. 

There should by nil means be two vessels with small crews, and filled with 
provisions ; all their resources must be w^ithin themselves, as 1 know of no port 
where a reserve of provisions would be of any use to vessels'endcavoariiig lo 
get to the north-eastward by Behring s Straits. A depot in either Kotzebue 
Sound or Grantley Harbour could only be useful to a vessel having failed; and 
then I consider her return to a southern port would be prclcrable to her wintering 
in either of those ports where her departure in the ensuing spring would l)o 
dependent on the breaking up of the ice. 

In October IH50, there wore iUK) tons of government coals at the Sandwich 
Islands; here these steamers might fill up. Between these islands and the 
ice, from where their voyage would coinmonce, they certainly would not require 
more than two days fuel, one to take them through the Aleutian Chain, and 
another through Behring’s Straits. 

Before stating the route I should follow to gain what 1 suppose may hv. the 
position of the missing ships, I will describe the character of the ice in Behring’s 
Sea, as required from me by the Arctic Committee. 

I found it whenever I made it, with only one or two exceptions, closely packed; 
not in general high, as I could easily land on it from a boat; very much broken 
or rough, with pinnacles of considerable height. Travelling over it for any 
distance, is, I should say, impossible; many of the-floes are nearly covered with 
water, the mirage from which distorted objects in the most extraordinary way. 

Its general trend from the coast of America was to the north-west, by steps of 
unequal sides, the northern sides being the lofigcst. By following this course, 

1 readied on the 28tli July, 18-49, lat. 72"' .51' N., long. 16.3“ IS' W., where 
I was stopped by iuipenetrable packed ice; a water sky was reported to the 
northward (by the ice men) which I could not readi, though, I am convinced, 
had my object been to reach a higher northern latitude, I might have done so 
by following the pack to the w'csLward. 

Again in 18.50 1.found the packed ice near the coast of America in nearly the 
same ])Osition as Captain.Bccdiey did in 1827, but still (’aptain Colliuson, in 
the same year, aller rounding that point of the pack, was enabled to reach a 
higher latitude by 20 miles than has ever been attained before; from this in nearly the 
position he attempted to get to the eastward, w'here he was stopped by closely same longiuule. 
packed and heavy ice. Packed ice, in Behring’s Sea, cannot be seen from a 
ship’s mast head more than ten milcH. I have proved this by runniug to, and 
even from, the pack. 

Although I was always stopped bypacked icc, yet it will be recollected that 
it w'as my object to keep my sliip clear of i.hc ice, and not to enter it. 

Were I proposing to make the N.E. passage, I should recommend an attempt 
to be made, directly north, in the meridian of Behring’s Straits, where the 
sea is clearer of icc for a greater extent northerly than in any other direction; 
but as the object of an Expedition would be one of search, not of discovery, I 
should recommend their making Herald Island, and then push westerly for tlie 
land seen by me, which may be a continuation of the land seen by the natives 
from Cape Jakan, and w'hich wc know, from Baron Wrangell’s voyage, is not 
connected with the coast of Asia. I would pass, if possible, to the westward of 
this land, and then prosecute the search easterly along its northern face. 

In this unknown sea much must be left to the discretion of the officer in 
command, both as to the time of his return and the direction circumstances may 
oblige him to pursue to reach the ])oint of search indicated. 


* Where was her Majesty’s Ship “ Investigator” last seen ? 

The “Investigator” was last seen by the “Plover” in lat. 70® 44' N., long, 
169® 62' W., steering to the north with a strong S. W. wind. It will be seen by 

H h 
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Captain Kcllett’s 
Replies. 


Named “ Ile- 
lald Island." 


Since Hi lined 
‘ Plover Isl.inds 


Capt. Ommanney'i 
Replies. 


the accompanying chart that she would have an open sea ahead of her for some 
distance. 

Should Commander M‘Clure be successful in getting far to the eastward, I 
am convinced, from a conversation I had with him, and indeed his own letter 
will show, that he will use every endeavour to reach Melville Island with his 

f artics if he failed with his ship. xShould one of these parties reach Melville 
sland, or ecefi the northern shore of Banks Land, they will endeavour to get 
home by the east, being a safer route than attempting to return to their ships. 

Should a further search he decided on through Behring’s Straits, I cannot too 
strongly urge the necessity of an immediate departure. Captain Moore, in the 
“ Plover/' and Captain Collinsoii, in the “Enterprise,” left this country a great 
deal too late ; it leaves an oflicer, in the event of any casualty, no time to remedy 
it, and he must, therefore, fiiil; steam vessels even should be clear of the channel 
by Christinas to ensure their being up with the ice in time. 

Henry Kellett, Captain, R.N. 


I’lnclosure 2. 

Extract liom my Official Letter to their Lordships, dated 17th November 

1819, relative to Islands and supposed Laud discovered by ** Herald” on 

August 17 th of the same year. 

Shortly after 8 a.m., when one of the snow storms cleared off, the packed ice 
w’as seen from the mast head from S. S. W. to N.N. E, 5 miles distant. The 
weather w9s so bad that I was obliged to bear up fiir the rendezvous ; it 
however as suddenly cleared up, and I hauled my wind for the N.W. extreme 
of tin* ice that had been seen. 

At 9**10 the report of “Land ho” was made from the inasl head. In running 
a (x)urse along the pack towards our first discovery a small group of islancls 
were reported on our port beam* 'I'he pack here was not so close as I found it 
before ; htnes of water could be here seen, reaching almost to the group, but too 
narrow t(» enter unless the ship had been sufficiently fortified. 

These small islands at intervals were very distinct. Still more distant than 
this group (from the deck) a ve.ry exlciisivc and higli land was reported, which 
I had been watching for sonic time, anxiously awaiting a report from some one 
(*ls(\ There was a beautifully clear atmosphere (such as can be only seen in 
this climate) except in the direction of this extensive land. I'here the clouds 
rolled in heavy masses, occasionally leaving its very lofty peaks uncapped, 
when could be distinctly seen coliiiuns, pillars, and very broken angles on their 
summits, which is characteristic of the high headlands in this sea. East Cape 
and Cape Lisbiirne, for example. 

With the exception of the N.E. and S.W, extremes, none of the intermediate 
lowland could be seen, unless, indeed, w^hat I at first took for a small group <»f 
islands was a point of this great land. This island or point was distant 
lio miles from the ship’s track ; the higher part of the land not less, I consider, 
than GO miles. When we hove to off the first land seen, the north extreme of 
the great land showed out for a moment to the eastward, and so clear, as to 
cause some who before had doubts to cry out “ Tltere^ /Sir, is the land quite 
plain.*" 


Enclosure No. 9. 

Claptain Ommannev to Mr. Fegkm, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

Sir, 40, Cliai'ing-cross, 12tb November 1851« 

In compliance with the desire contained in your letter of the 28th ult.» I 
beg to transmit, for the information of the Arctic Committee, my replies to 
the questions annexed thereto, after giving them my most careful consideration. 

I have, &C., ■ 

Erasmus Ommanney, 

Captain, R.N. 
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Enclosure. 

Queition 1 .—Do you suppose it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crews composing his Expedition, still survive ; and if so, 
in what direction ? 

Anstcer .—I am of opinion that neither Sir John Franklin or any portion of 
the Expedition can be now alive. 


Capt. Ommanney's 
Replies. 


Qvestion 2.—What arc your grounds for forming that opinion ? 

Answer. —First, from the fact that on leaving Whale Fish Islands in 
June 1845, the Expedition was then provisioned for three years. It was, 

f )robably, August 1846 when they quitted Bcccliey Island. Thus they had 
esH than two years provisions left to last them up to the present time; even 
allowing that their numbers diminished, I maintain that no English con¬ 
stitution or people habituated to civilized life could exist so long on reduced 
allowance. 

Secondly, I place no reliance upon the support they arc likely to procure 
from the (juuntity of game or animals found in those regions. The whole 
amount of game procured near our winter quarters this summer amounted to 
about one bird a man for the whole Expedition, although parties were sent out 
expressly to shoot; and, bear in mind, these were obtained with some labour 
by people in good health. Admitting that there are birds and animals,- - 
the former are migratory, as arc most of the latter,—then there *are but 8 
wx'cks out of the W'holc year oii which you can depend for tliis supply. There 
is nothing to induce me to suppose that any party could kill suflicient food to 
sustain them lor the remaining 10 months. The numerous old Esquimaux 
settlements met with along the south shores of the Parry group leads inc to 
believe that a change has taken place in those seas, in the course of time, 
which, becoming blocked up with ice for a longer period of the year, deprived 
the natives of the means ofliving, which caused them to emigrate eastward. 1 
consider the opinions of continental travellers on this subject as fallacious, fov 
it does not follow that because animal life abounds on the American continent, 
the same should be found 400 or 500 miles furtlicr north. I see no analogy 
between tJic two countries,—the coast of America and the Parry grou]). 

Thirdly, if they abandoned their sJiips northward of the Parry group, in all 
probability their travelling parties would have retraced their steps towards 
their first winter quarters, or made for Melville Island, where it appears there 
is more animal life, of* which they, of* course, were quite aware of from Parry’s 
voyage. 

Lastly, there are reasons to siipjiose they did not prosecute the north-west 
passage" after leaving Beechey Island. We know that 3 of their men fyoung 
men) died the first year, from w'hich we may infer they were not enjoying 
perfect health. It is supposed that their preserved meats were of an inferior 
(luality. No records being left, docs not look like advancing; as Sir John 
Franklin and Captain Crozier, the latter of whom had served in four expeditions, 
were alive to the importance of depositing records. Again,—look at the position 
of Cape llilejs—they had made little progress in the object of their voyage; all 
their work was still before them, for I regard that position merely as the 
threshold of the north-west pnssage. Under these circumstances, and sup¬ 
posing that Franklin had examined the seas beyond Cape Walker in the fall of 
1845, and by travelling parlies found this impenetrable barrier of ice across 
the Wellington Channel, spoken of by Penny’s Expedition, what other course 
had Franklin left but to retreat? That two ships could be lost in the iqj* 
without meeting a vestige of them afterwards, is a catastrophe I can easily 
conceive possible, especially if the two ships happened to be beset close to 
each other. 

Assuming that they did advance through the Wellington Channel, and 
became blocked up in some inaccessible place, my firm conviction is that none 
can now survive; for I think it impossiUe for the constitution to endure the 
climate and the privations necessarily exposed to, even with a moderate 
allowance of provisions, for so long a period. 

Hh 2 
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Question .3.—Should a further search he decided on, what measures do you 
recommend for this purpose, and in what direction? 

-4-Should another search be considered desirable, I would recommend 
that the Expedition be composed of vessels fitted with screw-propellers, so as to 
act without the cTuaiinbrance of a sailini? vessel after reaching the ground of 
operations. 

From the intlefinitc statements made with regard to the channel seen by 
Mr. Penny’s Expedition since his return to England, and the impression excited 
in const quencc on tlie public mind about a navigable sea in that direction, viz., 
north-westward of the Wellington Channel, it seems to me to recjiiire aiurlhcr 
examination. To accomplisli this, two questions present themselves;—first, 
whether it would be requisite to provide for a jirolongcd absence; secondly, 
whether it would not be more desirable to arrange for a rapid execution of this 
service ? In the former case it would involve the necessity of a depot ship 
being stationed at Hceelicy Island ; in the other, I would be attended with one 
depot ship to accompany the steamers as fiir as practicable, so as to secure her 
return to England the same season. 

My firm conviction is, that if ever tlie Wellington Channel is navigable to 
any considerable distance, it must be only on an occasional open season. Should 
:m Ex|)cdition be so fiivourcd as to hit on such a season the year of its departure 
from England, we should gain an advanced position, from whence an extensive 
scarcli would be (‘tfeeted in tlic ensuing spring; accordingly I would recommend 
preparing an Expedition for rapid niovements. 

1 propose having two steam serew-pr()j)elling vessels; they cannot have 
inueh power because you want all th(^ space you can gain for your crew and 
provisions; to accomplish a rate of 7 knots per hour at full speed is quite suf¬ 
ficient ; and, in my opinion, their size should not exceed .'jOO or (iCO tons, 
drawing about 12 or 1,3 f(?et^water. They should not. be so long as our last 
steamers were, and broader in ]iroportioii, being so conslrueted, as f:ir as may 
!)(' praeticalilc, preserving her elticieney as a stc'amer, lo possess all the qualities 
ol‘a sailing vessel—one that would work quiekly in narrow lanes of* water In the 
event of being solely dependent on the use of sails. 'Fliey ought to spread moi v. 
cauv.is than our Iasi steamers, and be provided with square sails on the inain- 
masl. Vessels oi' this dePeri])tion jvould require to use 1 heir steam less frequently 
than we did on the late Expedition. 

To stow the same proportion cjf fuel, on rcaeluiig the Arctic seas, as was ef- 
leirted by our last sleauiers, is ample; being unencumbered with sailing vessel, 
that quantity, or even less, would prodme a greater resnlc in distance than 
before, and I am satisfied, as before stated, be less frequently used. 

As a flepot ship to carry out the ultimate supplies for these two steamers, I 
Avouhl lake the “ Assistance,” which is ready prepared for such a service; she 
has great capacity, and will stow 100 tons more than on the last voyage. Lei 
her liave HO Avorking hands, with a limited number of officers. She should ac¬ 
company these steamers, as far as the nature of the season Avoiild admit ofj lo 
the entrance of Lancaster Sound, if possible. Tort Dundas, Avhich I visited, 
near (Jape Warrendcr, Avould be a good position to complete up with fuel and 
provisions. This accomplished, the ‘‘ Assistance ” Avould return, and the steamers 
proceed with the search. 

The “ Assistance ” AVOuld have to carry .300 tons of fuel, independently of the 
stores and provisions for the steamers. This Avould be effected by removing 
the wanning apparatus, dispensing with unnecessary ancliors, cables, boats, &c., 
and all the stores Avhich Ave carried for three years use, would in this case be 
substituted lor by provisions, and Avith only sufficient executive officers, a 
lai-ge space Avould also be gained ; she AA'ouId be quite adequate to answer this 
purpose. 

• Should it prove a very favourahle season, I Avoiild carry the depot ship as 
far as Recchey Island, there complete up, and make a depot on shore as Avell, 
betbre adA'ancing. 

From my experience, and looking to all previous Arctic navigation, it is 
impossible to follow up any previously-defined line of operations to pursue; no 
two seasons arc ever alike; whoever he rftay be, he must be guided by circum¬ 
stances: assuming that avc reach Ga|5e Riley (Avliich may not be gained in all 
seasons,—refer to Sir John Ross’s Expedition, and to the North Star,) with tlje 
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two steamer?, efficient in all respects, and with leads before you up the Capt. Onimanney*» 
channel, then I should push forward while the season lasted, to the most Replies 
advanced position for wintering in, and with travelling parties would in all 
probability effect the desired search. 

lint taking such a season us we met with, there is no alternative but to winter 
at Ilccchcy Island, from whencx' it would also be practicable by travelling, 

(through tlic experience of tlic late Expedition,) to set at rest the question 
respecting the channel seen by Mi*. Penny ; it may tenninate in a deep gull’, 
which I am not unprepared for, iroin what I remarked about the tides in 
Wellington Channel. 

Andtlicr proposition here jircsents itself; you find the Wellington Channel 
blocked up, but .all j)roiniscs well for advancing to the westward: as some 
jicople express wish for Banks Land to be explored, the leader of the Expedition 
might have authority for drtachiiig one vessel in that direction. 

I would not rccorninciid advancing up the Wellington Cdianncl a second 
season, unless certain of your retreat again, for it almost amounts to a certainty 
that the vessels \vould be blocked up, as may have been the fate of Eranklin. 

Having gained an advanced position to the north-westward of the Wellington 
Channel in 185:2, in an open season, in all probability a succession of close 
seasons will follow, leaving the I'Lxpcdition blocked up; we must therefore be 
prepared to sacrifice the ships ; the spring of 1854 would therefore, be tlu^ 
period to abandon the sliips, aT»d retreat with the crews to Port Lco]>ol(l, and 
the. depot left by the “ North Star,” near Admiralty Inlet. 

I have no faith in the theory of a Polar Basin, consequently my opinion is, 
that the success of a searching Expedition to the north-westward of tlic Welling¬ 
ton (Miannel depends entirely on the state of the navigation next year; the com¬ 
mander of the Expedition should have full discretionary power, .and every one 
who joins must uiKlcrstaud that their lives syc to bo risked, not only with a 
hope lo save othiMs, but to asccrtiiin the fate, of the missing Expedition. 

The 1 ravelling gear should be of the most perfect description, and in anqde 
quantity, availing ourselves of all the improvements recommended bv myself, 
and tlui officers o1‘ the late Expedition, and given in to Captain Austin at bis 
request; the detail of all the travelling equipments have, I believe, been all laid 
betbre you. 

SoiiR’ descri[)ti()n of light boat, on rimncrs, for carrying over ice, would be 
most de.sirable. 

A largequant.it} of Bickford’s fuze sliould be carried fur icc-blasting; wx' had 
(o prepare all onr cliarges, whicli involved loss of time, and the occupation of 
two or three working hands wlicii most required; those might be prepared by 
the Ordnance, of the proper weight, and slowed in cases, ready fur use and the 
a])])liciition of the fuze; we found the blasting most invaluable in clearing away 
a short trip, .and 1 recommend it for .all future Arctic Expeditions. 

'Phe Expedition ought not to be less eflicieritly equipped than the Last, which 
ill all respects was most comjdctc ; there was a superabundance, perhaps, of 
some stores, which might be dispensed with; the provisions and vegetables 
might consist of a greater variety with j;reat advantage; and the salt provi¬ 
sions, the beef particularly, should be cured without so much saltpetre ; travel¬ 
ling boots should be prepared before starting; glass shades for the protection 
of the eyes for all the crew should be supplied, and of the best description. 

I would recommend that no more officers than are actually necessary be 
employed, the noii-cxccutives only occupy space, require attendance, and 
curtail the accommodation for the crcw\ It is also important that the officers 
should be well versed in practical astronomy, with some knowledge of surveying, 
sufficient to lay down a coast line correctly. The engineers niiKst be ready to 
perform any other duty wIumi not navigating or at work about their engines. It 
is my decided opinion that none but naval officers should be employed on such 
a service, selecting those who have alread}' proved tliciiiselves competent to 
undergo the privations in the former Expeditions, and by their ability and dis¬ 
positions adapted for such peculiar service. More time should be allowed for 
fitting out the Expedition than we had; and I consider the middle or end of 
May quite early enough to sail. Tl|ie selection of men is most important, and 
I much prefer the “ man-of-war’s man.” ^ The system of having ice quarter¬ 
masters answered admirably, and I would recommend the same again. 

Hh 3 
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Capt. OmnaDney's 
Hapliea. 


Sir ,f. Kiclmnlaon's 


In Hclccting steam-vessels such as 1 have described, for independent operas 
tion, it will be necessary to provide for a, larger crew and more officers; but 
they should not exceed 600 tons, and 7 knots is the utmost limit of speed 
required. A large steamer should accompany the Expedition to the edge of 
the icc, or Disco. 

I have thus stated iny general opinion for a further search on the basis of 
rapid operations, which I consider, under the present circumstances, is all that 
is required. As we arc in possession of the detail necessary for equipping an 
Arctic Itxpcdition it is needless here to enter into them. The officer, selected 
from fiiniier experience, will be fully competent to make his own arrangements, 
as was done in the late Expedition under Captain Austin; and of all things let 
the officer in coinmand l>c unfettered from co-opc-ratiou with other expeditions. 

Erasmus Ommanney, Capt. R.N. 

London, I2th Novemlwr 1851. Late Her Jlajesty’s Ship “Assistance.” 


Enclosure No. 10. 

Answers to thrive questions fmin tlic Arctic CommitU‘e, by 
Sir John Uichaudson, C.B., M D. 

Sir, Fluslar Hospilnl, l.'Jlh Novcinher 1851s 

I liJive to request tliat you will lay before the Arctic Comiiuttec the subjoined 
replies to the three questions wliich they have done me the honour of submitting' 
lor my considtTation, and which I have most carefully weighed;— 

Question 1st.—“Do you suppose it probable that Sir John Franklin, or 
any portion of the crews composing his Expedition, still survive ? If 
so, in what direction 

Answer,-- I think it probable that part of the ( rews may still survive, to the 
north, or north-west of Melville Island. 

Question 2d. What arc your grounds lor forming that opinion ?” 

Answer, The reply to this question divides it.‘^elf naturally into two lieads, 
vi/., the possibility of people surviving for a series of years on the polar islands, 
ainl the direction which the discovery ships took after leaving their winter 
quarters of 

Will) reference to the first head, many facts may be adduced to prove that, 
life may be supported for a niiniber of years on animals inhabiting the laud luid 
\val(M’s of the most northem known islands. The existence of lOskinios up to 
the 77 th parallel, and perhaps still higher in Baffins Hay, is in itself sufficient 
i'vidcnce (»f the means of subsistence being produced in these latitudes. ICxccpt 
practical skill in hunting seals, and the art of building snow-houses, that people 
have iro qualifications that may not be surpassed bv the intelligence, providence, 
and appliances of Europeans. The islands lying to the north of Lancaster 
Sound and Barrow s Straits were once frequented by Eskimos, t'lnd the remains 
of their winter huts, though perhaps two centuries old, are still numerous along 
the coasts. Why these islands have been abandoned by them in recent times is 
unknown, but that, the tribes that once resorted thither w'cre not cut off by any 
sudden pestilence or famine is apparent from the absence of human skeletons in 
the vicinity of the deserted dwellings, while the much decayed bones of whales, 
walruses, seals, deer, n)usk-oxcn, birds, and other animals arc abundant, and the 
small fireplaces built near the huts still contain morsels of charred wood, hidden 
beneath the moss which has overgrown them in the lapse of years. I’hc absence 
of the natives is favourable, inasmuch as the animals, whether marine or terres¬ 
trial, not being hunted will Iw more easily accessible. 

Musk-oxen frequent Melville Island, and with ordinary caution a whole herd 
may be secured by moderately skilful hunters, since it is the habit of the animals 
to throw themselves into a circle on the approach of danger, and to remain in 
that position, with their heads facing outwards, though individuals of their 
number arc falling from their ranks under the fire of their assailants. Lieutenant 
M^Clintock, on his recent admirable pedestrian journey, shot a musk-bull, and 
having gone to his sledges for a&sistance to carry down the meat, on his return 
with a party of men found the herd still grazing ibeside their slaughtered leader* 
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Reindeer also pass over from the continent to the islands in numbers in the Sir J.Kichardgon’s 
months of May and June, and though they are shy animals if they be allowed 
to get scent of man, they majr be readily approached on their lee side by a 
Imntcr wlio possesses the requisite stock of patience. 

The nature of the (xiuntry in the vicinity of the ships will necessarily influence 
its productiveness in animal life, and in the absence of information respecting it, 
oLir conclusions cannot but be in great measure conjectural. A flat limestone 
tract, whereon the surface stone is continually splitting into thin slates under 
the action of frost, and from which the mud is annually washed into the sea by 
floods of melting snow, or a low, sliingly, barren flat, such as that coasted by 
Captain Ommanney, produces few grasses and little vegetation of any kind, 
hence it is shunned by herbivorous animals, or if they must necessarily cross it 
in ^heir migrations they do so at speed; but in the sheltered ravines of a sand¬ 
stone or trap country, or in the narrow valleys which occur among granite or 
gneiss rocks, there arc grassy meadows to which deer and musk-oxen resort, the 
latter also frequent lichcn-producing acclivities, which are generally denuded of 
snow by high winds. Mr. Rae saw the reindeer migrating over the ice of* 

Dolphin and Union Straits in the spring, and passing in great haste into the 
interior of Wollaston land. Tlicrc seems to be no reason why these herds 
should not range beyond the 80th parallpl, if the islands reach so high, since 
the same kind of deer travel annually from the continent of Europe to Spitz- 
bergen, over a wider expanse of sea-iec. Polar hares are also numerous on 
AVoTlaston and Melville Islands, and as they are very tame and consequently 
easily shot, they add to the means of support. In the neighbourhood of open 
water the ]\)lar bear is frequent, and being bold hi its approaches falls a ready 
sacrifice to a party armed with fowling pieces. The simplicity of the Arctic 
fox renders its capture a very easy affair. Fish of various kinds arc by no 
means scarce in the Arctic seas, and the fresh water lakes abound in trout. 

Sir John Franklin was well acquainted with the methods of taking these by 
liooks or in nets set under the ice in spring, 

llront geese, eirler and king ducks, gulls and many other water fowl, resort 
in the breeding season in vast flocks to the most remote islands; and it may be 
necessary to state here, that these birds reach their breeding stations in the 
liigh latitudes only in July, hence officers travelling a month or two earlier, 
when the ground is still covered with snow, are not aware of the manner in 
which the most barren islets teem with life later in the summer. 

Walruses and seals of several species were observed by Qaptain Penny and 
bis officers to be numerous in Victoria Channel, and bt'lyffe and black whales 
may be looked for wherever open water of considerable extent exists. Both 
kinds abound in the sea that washes Cape Bathurst. 

This enumeration comprises all the principal animals likely to yield food to a 
party shut up by ice in the Arctic Archipelago. How far they could be made 
available for feeding the crews of Sir John Franklin’s ships for four years beyond 
the expenditure of his English provisions must depend on many circumstances, 
concerning which we are at present in total ignorance. Such as whether the 
ships w^erc enclosed in ice and drifted to a uistanec from the land, in which case 
the hope of aid from terrestrial animals would fail; or, whether they were 
simply shut up in a convenient harbour with theii; resources entire ; or, thirdly, 
whether the ships were overwhelmed by ice or pressed ashore and wTCckcd, and 
if so, what clothing and ammunition were saved, also what portions of the wreck 
convertible into fuel drifted on shore. Fuel is as indispensable as food in the • 
high latitudes, and the Eskimos' generally employ animal fat for this purpose, 
especially in the winter. Drink in that season can be procured only by melting 
snow or icc, and for this service one pound of fat, at least, is required daily to 
make drink for three people, exclusive of other cookery. 

It seemed necessary that I should enter into this lengthened detail, in order 
to present a faithful view of the prospects of ships’ crews shut up to the north 
of Melville Island. We must also advert to the fact, that provisions for 
the whole year must be secured in two short summer mouths; hence a skilful 
and complete organization of the bunting parties would be necessary to husband 
the natural resources of the country.^ Rash and awkward efforts would surely 
drive the animals out of the district. 

^ The shortness of the hunting season would be a great obstacle to the move¬ 
ment of a large f»arty, cither towards the continent or Lancaster Sound. Many 
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Bir J. Rkshai^oD’s of the number would be sick and the remainder could scarcely transport their 
ReplUt. disabled companions, the utensils, and a year’s provisions to any great distance. 

We ought also to take into account the probable ravages of scurvy among the 
crews, in the course of so many years seclusion in the north. Tnat disorder 
has hitherto always appeared in a greater or lesser degree in the discovery ships 
after the second winterj and it is likely to be severe and fatal, just in proportion 
to the scantiness of the diet on whichtthe })eople feed. 

Much of what I have advanced above is conjcclural, since we are ignorant 
of the position ol'the ships, and it is fortunate tJiat we can refer to fact to prove 
that lite may he maintained in the most Arctic lands under circumstances, at 
first sight, seemingly the most liopelcss. A narrative printed in St. Pcterslmrgh 
in 1768 , hy M. Lc Roy, and translated and published in Parkinson’s collection, 
relates the adventures of lour Russian sailors, who being left on Spitzbergen 
almost destitute of supplies of any kind, sii])ported themselves there by tlicir 
iiigcnuit}'' and activity for six years and a ejuarier. 'Ibese four men wxtc pail 
of a crew of 14 who wxmt in a small vessel to fish for whales on the east 
coast of Spitzbergen in the year \7\X The ship having neared the land, was 
enclosed by icc, and the master, despairing of extricating her, was minded to 
winter on shore, lie accordingly landed liis boatswain and three men to look 
lor a wooden hut wdiicli he knov of iiijihat vicinity. The men having to travel 
over the icc, s(*t out purposely with very light loads, and in fliet took wMth them 
only a small hag of meal, a musket, a powder-horn, 12 charges of amimi- 
nitioii, an axe, a knife, a small kettle, a stove, a piece of touchwood, a tobacco- 
box, and each man his tobacco-pipe. Af the distanee of a cpiarter of 11 mile 
from the heacli they Ibiiiid the hul, which was built of deal, and was .'50 feet 
long, 9 feet w’ide, and also 9 ft’ct liigli. Within there was a firejilaee con¬ 
structed of clay, and a stove w'itliout a chimpey, tlie smoke being allowed to 
escape by holes in the roof. Hie interior was damp and imeoinfortahle, and 
the afternoon was spent in making it habitable by caulking the rents in the 
walls with moss, and ex|)elling the damp hy fires made of’ drift-wood. After 
eoinpletiiig these operations, and supping on a portion of their meal, the}'went 
to rest, and passed a night of sound repose; but on repairing to the beach in 
the morning, their ship was no longer visible, having drifted olfwilli the ice, 
and she was never again heard of The men were not overwhelmed 1)}' this 
unlooked-for calamity, hut instantly set about j)roviding f()r their future wants. 
The wreck of a sliip which tliey found on Ihe shore supplied them with fuel, 
and the 12 charges of powder and hall procured them as many reindeer, which 
fin'l.iuiatc4y w'cre numerous on the islajid. With nails extracted Jroni a piece of 
sliiji-limbcr, they made three lances, wlierewith they killed a hear, and with the 
strong tendons of the hear they strung and strengthened a j)iece of crooked 
drift-wood, which Ihc^y had fashioned into a serviceable bow, witli the knife. 
With tins bow, aiid^the arrows whieli they easily made, tlicy killed all the 
reindeer and blue and white? foxes they rciiuired during their enforced stay 011 
the island. They constructed a lani]) of baked clay, curing its j)orousness with 
a little of their meal, and feeding it with the fat of the animals that they killed. 
Wicks were obtained h}' tearing their shirts into shreds, and the skins of tlie 
deer, bears, and foxes furnished them with clothing and bedding. During tlie 
six years of their residence they killed in all 2f)0 reindeer, 10 bears, with si 
multitude of fiixcs ; sind when they were at length relieved by a vessel which 
touched unexpectedly on the island, they were able to pay for their passsige 
.home, with 2,000 lbs. of deer-fat, and many hides of the animals they had slain. 
One of their number, I’cdor \Vcrcgin, a very indolent man, who from the 
beginning had eschewed almost every kind of exertion, died of scurvy, vfliile 
the other three found health in their daily active cmploymculs. 

I may also adduce the success of Mr. Rae in wintering on the very un¬ 
promising shores of Repulse Bay, as another proof ol' the possibility of sustaining 
a party on the products of an Arctic country. That coast yields 110 drift timber, 
but trusting to the withered steins of a herbaceous androrneda^ he determined 
on passing the winter there, and having built a house of stones gathered from 
the beach, and collected tlie andromedn into small c^pks like so much bay, he 
led his party of 13 men for 11 months, principally on the produce of his own 
gun and that of his Eskimo interpreter. In the month of September 18i6 alone, 
63 deer, 172 ptarmigan, and 1 lo salmon were brought into store, and when he 
departed in 1847, after completing his discovery and survey of the shores of 
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Akkolee or Committee Bay, he returned to Churchill with more than a third 
of the two months provisions with which he originally set out, and with his well- 
fed crew in excellent health and prime working •condition. These facts, and 
they might be largely added to, will, I believe, be generally considered as suf¬ 
ficient to prove the general argument of the northern islands being irequented 
in summer by herds of animals sufficient to feed large bodies of men. 

With respect to the second clause of the answer to question 2il, viz., the 
reasons for supposing that Sir John Franklin went up Wellington Channel, and 
is now beset somewhere to the west or north-west of Melville Island, the absence 
of any written dociiracnt mentioning his intended line of route after leaving his 
winter quarters of 1845-6, renders the reply to this also one of election among 
various probabilities. I do not, however, feel inclined to admit the inference 
that has been drawn from the want of such a mcmoranduin, namely, that the 
only reason for Sir John’s not leaving one, was his intention of returning forth¬ 
with to England. It is well known that lie contemplated staying out a second 
winter, if necessary, in the jiroseeution of his enterprise; and the moral 
certainty that there was no mortality among his crews during his stay in 
Union Bay subsequent to the beginning of April, supports the belief that his 
ships and tiieir equipage were in an eflieient state at the opening of the 
navigation in August or September 1846. It is much more probable that he 
did actually leave a incmorandiiin, but that the post intended to call nttention 
to the spot has been thrown down by hears tir wolverines, and thus overlook(Kl. 
lieecdicy Island seems to liave been very carefully searched lor doeiiinents, 
but the memorandum may liave been ])l:iccd on tbc north or east side of Union 
Bay ; and I have not beard that the cairn from which the thick post had fallen, 
which was carried on board the “Albert” by Adam Beck, was searched. 

It is certainly possible that on emerging fi*om under the shelter of Beechey 
Island the two ships may liave b('(ni involved in a pack of ice, and drifted 
therein involuntarily into J5afKn's Bay, as Sir James Ross's ships and the two 
Airunicaii schooners wn*re, and there overwhelmed. l-»ooking, however, to the 
great strength of the “ Erebus ” and “'rerror,’* I should think that such a 
c atiistrophc could not have occurred without, leaving some traces of it, either in 
boats, spars, or<)ther pieces of wreck to be discovered by the whalers. Ailam 
Be(‘k’s confused and imperfect story of the immler of two ships companies by 
a feeble horde of Eskimos in Wolstenlioline Sound, is sufficiently disproved 
by tlie “North Star” having seen neither ship’s timbers nor the spoil of llu; 
crews in possession ol the Eskimos, (luring t.luj long anchorage in that 
(|nartcr. In the defect of positive evidence of the shipwreck and wholesale 
murder of llie crews, or other loss of the ships in Baffin's Bay, the necessit y for 
searcli in (iiieen Victoria (Channel remains the same as if no such calamity had 
ever been mooted. 

The direction of scarcli is now actually lirniled to the cftmncl here indicated, 
since Captain Austin's most (*xtensive and accurate examination of the shores 
of Barrow’s Strait to beyond the 114th meridian, shows that the discovery 
ships did not take a westerly course. If this conclusion needed further 
support, it has been supplied by the account of Mr. Ilae’s very remarkable 
pedestrian journey which has just arrived, and by which wc arc informed, that 
that zealous and active traveller had explored the coasts of V'ietoria and 
Wollastou Lands from the llOth to the 11 Bth degrees of longitude, approaching 
on the one side within 220 mile.s of IJcut. Osborn’s farthest point south-west 
of Cape Walker, and on the other within an equal distance of the north side of 
Banks’s Laud. The large horde of Eskimos, exceeding 100 in number, met 
by Mr. llae on Victoria or Banks’s Land, (for they form, probablj, only one 
island), had never seen ships or white men; and it is not probable that 
Franklin's crews, if cast on any part of that vslund, would not, in their summer 
excursions, have left tracks that wouid have been seen during the lapse of 
five years by the Eskimos hunters, who pursue the reindeer in their migrations 
into the interior. 

The way in which I think the information that has been collected by the 
various searching Expeditions ought to be interpreted is, that in the summer ol’ 
1845, Sir John Franklin w'as foiled in his attempts to pass Barrow’s Straits, 
that while waiting for the disruption of ice, Captain Fitzjanies and other 
yiagnctic observers landed on Cape Itilcy to keep the August term day, and 
having then discovered the qualities of Union Bay .as a secure harbour, the 
ships eventually chose it as their winter retreat. In the spring, cxplor'uig sledge 
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Sir J. RioliardioD’B parties were sent up Wellington Channel, and having merely a passage to look 

neither hays to examine nor the circuits of islands to make, they had 
gone much beyond Captain ‘Penny’s furthest, and that cairns will be found 
erected as usual at the limits of their journeys. The strong tides or cuiTcnts 
ill the straits which bound Baillie Hamilton Island will probably keep the sea 
open there in most seasons,' and thus Sir John would be encouraged to take 
that route, which his instructions Justified liini doing, if the icc remained fast 
to the westward. 

Question 3rd. Should a further search be decided on, what measures do 
you recommend for that purpose, and in what direction ? 

Answer, The considerations adverted to in the preceding ])aragraphs limit 
the direction to Queen Victoria’s Channel, and its westerly or north-westerly 
prolongations. 

In reference to tht? measures to Iw' adopted, I beg to state, that the very 
variable condition of the icc in the Polar seas and straits in different years, 
and the experience of the late searching squadron, show thii't in most seasons 
the search may be most cflectually carried on by sledge parlies ; ample pro¬ 
vision should, therefore, be made for that department. \\ ith respect lo the kind 
and size of the ships to be employed, I would say generally, that such an 
Expedition as that lately eominanded by Ca[)taiii Austin seems to be fully 
adapted for the purpose. 'I'hc experience of the oilicers employed on it will 
suggest such improvements on the C(|uipinents as arc needful, and it would be 
presumptuous in me to olfer details on that head. But in regard to provision¬ 
ing the ships, 1 wonlrl recommend a very considerable proportion of pcmican 
to be funiislicd. This artiirle has great advantages in respect of stowage, and 
if served out togetlier with wheuten fhjiir, or, what is |)n‘fci\d)le, sound, coarse, 
barley meal, at the rate, of from 2 lo 3 lbs per diem, 1 i’hould have very little 
fear of scurvy ; and I think that it would be preferred by IIkmiicii, as a si.uidiiig 
article of food, to the preserved meats, wdiicli are less nutritious, weight, for 
weight, owing to the quantity of water the cases (‘ontain. Meat biscuit made 
of wheateii flower, and dried and pounded meat, is another form in wineh 
nourishing food may he carried, and if it he secluded from moisture in tin 
canisters it will remain long in a sound state. As a further preventative 
against scurvy, a considerable stock of' preserved potatoes may'he laid in. iliongh 
bulk lor bulk it is much less nutritions than the substances numtioned above. 

To render sledge parties thoroughly efleetive, cuhanecd depots should be 
made, if possible, in the autumn, and well secured against the depredations of 
bears. If the ships, for instance, were to reach Bcechey Island in July or 
August, and to find Wellington Strait choked by iloe ice, boats should forthwith 
be launched over it, bisteatl of waiting for its disruption, and provisions trans¬ 
ported as far to the westVvard as enn be done. This would not be lost labour, 
even if the icc broke up, so as to allow the ships to follow, for it will be pru 
dent to establish depots at eoiivenient distances, as a necessary pivcuutioii for 
retreat. With this view also, it might be advisable to land a party of four or five 
in Union or lladstock Bays, with provisions and materials for erecting a winter 
hut, so as to form a channel of intercourse between the ships, should they 
pass up V'^ictoria Channel, and QueeJi's ships or whalers that may be sent with 
in-struetions or supplies into Lancaster wStraits. 

For sledges to be employed on the ice, 1. would recommend those of the 
l^anadiaii construction, w'ith high runners made of wrought, iron faced with 
steel, welded on and not serrewed, as screws invariably work loo.se. To accoin- 
iTiodate parties that may find it iitx^essaiy to cross tracts of land, a few sledges, 
made of two narrow tliin birch deals rolled back—fidcllc-fashion—in front, and 
sewed with strong sinew to sle.inlw cross-bars, should be supplied. 

Each sledge party should have an apparatus made of tinned iron or copper, 
for the melting of snow and cooking with a lamp. Snow is best melted in a 
shallow dish like a frying-pan, and the apparatus should have a cork casing, for 
the purpose of reducing the waste of heat. Could two or three Eskimos be 
procured, the necessity of carrying tents, wliicli are a groat encumbrance, would 
be avoided in the spring parties by the erection of snow houses. Mr. Rae, on 
his recent jdurncy to Victoria Land, found the snow huts which he had practised 
his men in raising during the winter superior in comfort to tents. For draught 
1 would fiirthicr advise dogs to be carried out in the proportion of six or eight 
for each of the large sledges. Young dogs taken from this country in spring 
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would be serviceable when about a year or fourteen months old in the beginning Sir 
of the following season, and they are very speedily trained. A cross between Hepliw, 
an English mastiff and a Newfoundland dog is superior in strength to an Eskimo 
dog. Seal blubber, especially when rancid, is a kind of food on which dogs will 
labour well, but on board ship they may be kept in good condition on oatmeal. 

For the men’s use in winter, I would recommciiTl shoes made of soft tanned 
leather (such as iKiots arc made of) in preference to canvas shoes. They should 
be made in shape of the Canadian mocassin, and roomy enough to hold three 
socks of while fearnought- For spring travelling, mocassins of tanned ox* hide 
should be substituted, niiade equally roomy; and as the season advances, and 
the ground or ice becomes bare, gutta-percha soles may be added with great 
advantage. 'I'hc efficiency, and even the safety, of a travelling party depends on 
rigid attention to minute particulars in their equipment. A siirloiit coat of 
leatluT, lined with warm flannel, is the best for winter travelling. Snow-houses, 
creeled as soon as a sufficiency of material can be procured, will stand until the 
spring is far advanced, mid maybe constructed with advantage at the end of 
each day’s journey, so as to be available for parties returning or coining up with 
supplies. 

I take it for granted, that steam tenders, or a steam-vessel of superior power, 
will be employed in the event of’ another Expedition being decided on. As early 
as 1^26, T bad formed an opinion, which 1 have alluded to in the narrative of 
Sir John Franklin s second Expedition, that steam would eventually be employed 
in the Arctic seas, and recent experience has fully shown that many advautages 
attend its use. 

I beg leave to add, that pcniican is made best in the winter time, and direc- 
lions should therefore be given for its preparation as soon as another Expedition 
is decided upon. ^ 

I have, &e., 

F. J. Fegen, Esq., John.Richaedson, 

Secretarv, Arctic Committee. Medical Inspector. 


Enclosure No. 11. 

Iteplics of Mr. Fknni’ to Questions put by the Arctic Committee. Mr. Penny’s 

Replies. 

Qiirstion.- Do you suppose, it probable that Sir John Franklin, or any 
portion of the crew composing liis Expedition, still survive? if in 
what direction ? 

Ansfrar. -I do think it. ])ossihlc that Sir John hnuiklin ^d his crews or a por¬ 
tion of thorn may still survive. My grounds lor thin^ng so are, first, my 
knoivl(‘dge of the habits of tlie Esquimaux, who live to .a good old age in an 
equally inhospitable climate ; the same mode of procuring food wdiich the 
Esquimaux have i.s open to our countrymen, who have amongst them men, 

Mainely, llhniky, M‘f)ori:il(l, and Read, well acquainted with the means employed 
by Esquimaux in obtaining focxl. 

Secondly. Iiulependently of their guns and snares, they could subsist by 
fishing for seals, walrus, narwhals, (all of wliich I saw^ in Victoria Channel) and 
possibly whales, this can be done by harjioon and lance, lings and drags; 
there are also thousands of eider and king duck which may be easily snared 
upon their nests in the season. It may not be out of place hciT to mention, 
that on one small island on the east side of Davis* Straits during my last 
vojmge wc loaded a wdialc boat with eggs, and might have done so again and again 
if "they had been in season ; and from what fell under my observation, I have 
no doubt the same thing occurs more to the north, where the ice is more 
broken up. 

As to the next part of the question, in what direction, I am firmly of 
opinion that Sir John Franklin pursued his course through Wellington Straits 
and Victoria Cfoanncl, and has got fiir advanced towards Behring Straits; my 
rea.sons for thinking so are first, the strong easterly gales, which wc cM>erienced 
from 18th'August to the 5th September, 1851), had counteracted the effect of the 
prevailing currents from the west, and had cleared Victoria Channel by the 
westward; on the latter date, with my officers from the top of Cape Spencer,., 

I saw beyond the fixed ice in Wellington Straits the channel free from ice to 
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the northward, and an open sea. Again, on the 17th May, 1851, when at 
Point Surprise, open Avater Avas found to the extent of ‘25 miles to the west, 
and was visited at different intervals up to Ihe ‘2M duly, 1851, Avhen the 
channel to the Avestward of Hamilton and Dimdas Islands aa^rs clear of ice as 
far as the eye could reach, from the top of a hill 600 feet above the IcA^el of 
the sea, Avith a dark blue skjf beyond—a sure indication of Avater. 

Sir John Pranklin must have been Avell siAA'arc of the preseuce of this Avatcr, 
having passed his first Avinter at the mouth of Wellington Straits, and a Avatch 
tent having boon discovered north of ('ape Spencer, about 1 miles from the 
ships, from Avhich they could observe any change in the state of the ice in the 
channel that they could take advantage oii also the ruts of loaded sledges 
Avhieh apparently had been sent to examine the channol. These eircuinstanc!cs, 
takcJi into consideration Aviih the second clause in Sir John Pranklin s instruc¬ 
tion, and liis own Avell-knoAvn preterence, and that of his officers, for the passage 
by Wellington Strait is (|uite conclusive to iny mind, that he has gone in that 
direction, Avhile our finding no cairns or appearance of his having lauded, seems 
to mo to indicate that the passage must IniAC been open and nothing to stop 
him in 1846; and that he took cA tTv advantage of it. 

Third (JiwsfioH. —Should a further search be decided on, Avliat further 
measures do you recommend for this purpose, and in Avhat direction? 

Ansirrt\— 'V(}x the plan of operations T Avould prepare fi\'e vessels, namidy, two 
steamers, “ Lady Pranklin ” and “Sophia.'* A store ship manned Avith 150 
men ; they Avoiild be all AA^mking men. Vessels like the “ Pioneer” and “ Intrepid” 
Avill do very Avidl, only it would be betti*r if they were a little shorter, and Avitli 
more steam poAver. '^fhe store ship to be left as a depot ship at Ueeclicy IsJaud, 
rather than at any place higher up, because it is so easy of access from Png- 
land. Their Clews Avould he employed in collecting provision from Navy Hoard 
Inlet and Whale Point to the ahovc-narned ))osilion. The other four vessels to 
proceed through Wellington Strait, leaving depots of provisions at every 100 
miles. After advancing 400 miles, [ should leave another of my vessels to be a 
connecting link to keep up the communication betAvceii the searching atsscIs 
and lk*echev Island, and thence to Pngland. Prom this second A’cssel one will 
proceed upon the same plan as alri-ady dcscrihed, either with the remaining 
ships or boat sledge, until a point be reached in Hehring’s Straits. 

Hut should a harrier preclude our passing through Wellington Strait, 1 Avould 
be prepared Avith six boat sledges to drag over the icc to the Avater, Avhieh I 
IniA’c no <loubt Avill be again found in hit. 7b‘' long. 97at a very early 
period of the year. Pour Imats will continue to pursue the west and iiorth-Avcst, 
the other tAvo boats keeping up llie supplies to advanced positions, as direi'ted by 
the notices left by t^ advancing boats tor their information- If food and fuel 
could be procured, i Avould establish a winter quarter for tivo boat crews, at 
the liirlhcst advanced position of course. This Expedition Avould be greatly 
aided by vessels coming to meet it frcmi Hehring’s Straits. 

()a.SK«v.vrioNs. 

No. 1. 

I wish to make a few observations besides. Pirst, it is my opinion that Albert 

Land extends to the north-Avest not less than .500 miles, and that Sir John 
Pranklin lias kept along this shore to that extent, and that at this distance from 
CJapo Bceher aviU proliably he found another Avinter quarter; my reasons for 
thinking so are, that had this land not extended a great distance to the west, 
Victoria (Channel would have filled Avith ice, Avhercas the N.W. AA’inds had driven 
the ice round Melville Island npoii the American shore, in place of filling 
up this (Jhaimcl- 

No. 2. 

It may be a singular opinion, but I cannot help thinking that a migration of 
Esquimaux has taken place from a people living in a higher latitude, and that 
they came down Wellington Strait, from the remains of stone Imts along the 
north-east ^dc of the Channel, and that the stock from which they came may 
still be exL4ting on some land to the north of the open sea, which 1 cxfiect to finJi 
leading to Behring’s Straits. Prom Avhat I have said of the climate and resource, 
thei^c is no reason why this should not be so; and Sir John Franklin and his com¬ 
panions may have found a refuge among them. 
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In connexion with this view, I know of a race of Esquimaux at Hogarth’s Mr. PeniiVs 
Inlet, as I named it on discovery, 1840, or rather rediscovering it, because I Repil» 
believe it to be the Cumberland Strait of Baffin, but since improperly called 
Northumberland Inlet. This race of Esquimaux is far superior to any I have 
seen, either on the east or west side of Davis’s Straits. The opinion 1 have 
formed of the cause of the improvement of this race is, that it has taken place 
in consequence of their amalgamation with shipwrecked seamen of early discovery 
ships, many of them having decidedly European cast of features. 

I have, &c., 

The Secretary of the Arctic Committee. William Penny. 

November 15th, 1851. 


Enclosure No. 12. 

Mr. A. Stewart to Mr. Ekgen, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

^ Strand, 15th Nor. 18.?1. 

I beg leave to acquaint you, for the information of the Arctic Committee, 
that hiiving seen Captain Penny’s plan of “ search” in which I fully concur, I 
need not, therefore, trouble the “ Committee ” with a repetition of the same. 

And I have the honour to be, &c. 

Alex. Stewaut. 


Enclosure No. 13. 

Lieutenant M'Clintock to Mr. Fegkn, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

O' 90, (ji'pat Portiand-street, London, 

’ Vlli November 18.51, 

Agreeably to tlie direction of the Cliairman of the Arctic (vommittee, I have 
drawn up the enclo.sed sehcnic of equipment for searching parties detached from 
their ships when wintering within the Arctic circle ; and I have to request you 
will place, the same, before the said (Committee. 

This scheme has been prepared with all the care which so important a 
subject demands, c^ind with an earnest desire not to over estimate the period for 
which a party so provided could maintain itself. 

The party consists of I officer and 10 men; they are amply provisioned tor 
TiO days, and otherwise, equipped and clothed for 1.00 days, commencing from 
the end of March. 

It is also contemplated that travelling parties may ren||pr important services 
ill the autumn by setting out as soon as the ship is secured in winter quarters, 
and continuing their labours until the end of October. 

I have, liowcver, to regret that some \'aliiable plans and notes, made during 
and subsequent to my recent journey to Melville Island, have been fbnvardcd 
to Ireland with other papers, and therefore arc not available on the present 
occasion; and I am thus deprived of the gratification of more clearly and 
accurately illustrating the various articles of equipment. 

With hiference to the advance of our knovj^edge in caiTying out this mode 
of search, as derived directly from the experience of the recent Eifpedition, I 
beg to refer the Committee to a letter dated 5th June 1850, which I had the 
honour of submitting to Captain H. T. Austin, and which embraces all that 
was known upon the subject at that period. A copy of this letter is enclosed. 

1 have, &c., 

F. L. M‘Ci.intock, Lieut. 

Late of Her Majesty's Ship “ Assistance."' 

Knclosiu'e 1. 

c:- Her Majesty’s Ship “ Assistance," at sea, 

5th June 1850. 

In coi^equencc of your having expressed to the officers of the PIxpedition 
your willingness to receive any suggestions calculated to promote the grand 
object of our voyage, I am induced to address you upon the subject of 

li 3 


Lieut. 

M^Clintock’s 

Suggestions, 
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M‘ClintockV 

8ttgge«tioriM. 


travelling parties; the more so, as the list of articles necessary for thc*ir 
equipment, which by your direction I prepared, received youj* approval, and 
were accordingly provided. 

It may not, therefore, be altogether unnecessary to offer some explanation 
of such as arc novel in their construction, that they may be perfectly 
understood and used to the utmost advantage. Indeed, T feel fully persuaded 
that iv(‘ have at our disposal the means of accomplishing a far more extensive 
and lengthened search by detached parlies than has hitherto been attempted, 
or even contemplated. 

I have, thorei<)re, \ entnrc‘d to draw nj) the following memoranda in the hope 
that something of utility may he gleaned therefrom ; and l.rust thiTt an ardent 
desire of being useliil, together with the Experience of the last Expedition, and 
thi* constant study of this important branch of oiir deeply interesting duty, 
may be received as an excuse for my seeming presumption. 

I t is of great irnjmrtanec that depots of provisions be carried out in autumn, 
that the searching parties may be despatched as early in spring as the climate 
permits. This may be doiie in OetobiT, the mean temperature oi’ that mouth 
usually being Ilf; but lh<? parties should be on board again by the 2.'!)l.h ; 
as at this season the snow is soil and deep, the flat sledges must be used. 
I’o carry out and deposit, at a distance of I t days’ journey trom lh(^ sliip a 
month’s provisions tor 7 men, 1) flat sledges, 12 men and 2 ollicers will he 
re(iiiired. ^fhe constant weights (that is the tents, furs, blankets, spare 
clothing, and sledges) will amount to about (>">0lbs.; and tlie weight of pro¬ 
visions for 14 persons for 40 days will V)e. about l,r)50 lbs. Hence the load for 
each man will not execed 183 lbs. Sir James (J. lloss’s party dragged 191 lbs. 
each. 

Suppose they travel outw\ard for 14 days, and then deposit 14 days' pro¬ 
visions, being suflicient tor 7 ptasous for 28 days, they will still liav(‘ remaining 
12 days' provisions, which will be ample to serve them for their return with light 
sledges. The depot should emisist of cases of pciniean, and of hieiul, flour, 
tea, sugar, tobacco, and perhaps spirits of wine. ])aeke(l in a ea>k to protect 
them from the hears and foxes. For the use of the aul unui provision parties, 
a small boat's st.f)ve is well adapted, weighing (jiily 2()lhs., and hv using 
lignum vitie a large exj)en(litiire of spirits of wine, will be saved. During 
this journey the men sliould wear their cloth hoots, reserving the s(;ulskin 
travelling boots for the more important s]>ring jouiTievs, 

The spring jjarties, eacli consisting of an officer and (\ picked men, should 
start about the middle of* April. 'l1ie fldlow’ing is an outline of one such 
pjirty, together witla the approximate wxnghi of each article: - 

lbs- 

'rent, .'j poles, 2 fi^blankets, 7 blanket bags _ . , 

Macintosh, floor-elmh, slnucl, eo<Aing apparatus, complete - - 2f) 

Spare clothing (for each person') 1 pair stockings, I pair boot hose 
footed with lambskin, I jiair blanket socks, ! pair draweis, towel, and 
smip, stowed in a knapsack, together with the hlankel hag - - 50 

Spyglass, sextant, artificial horizon, compass, chronometer, theiTno- 
ineter ----.----20 

Medicines in an Slh. tin canister, “calico and flannel bandages, 
phuster, lint, salts, linamciit, eye-wash, pills, ointnumt, lancet, pins, and 
instruetioiih - - - - - - - 5 

Sundry bag, containing “ slow match, awls, sail and sewing needles, 
twine, thread, span' soles, wax, bristles, iicttlestufl*, two yards of crape, 
haminer, shoe-taeks, cylinders, aiul w'hitc lead to renderr tlicm W'atcr- 
tight, brush" -------- |2 

liimeheon haversack, 7 pannikins, aTid covered meat-tins (in wdiich to 
kec|) the daily allowance of pemican) - - - - 6 

1 wo guns, either a double gun and a rifle, or 2 doubles guns, 
cleaning rods, powder flasks, shot pouches, covers, &c. - - 17 

No. 1 shot, 5 lbs.; No. 4, .3lbs.; bullets, 3lbs.; powder, 2lbs. ;'caps, 
packages, &c. - - - - - - 38 

iSmall runner sledge, lashings, and drag ropes (of hair rope) - 60 

Giitta pcrcha sledge top or boat, stancheons, and 3 yards No. 4 canvhs 30 

Amount of the necessary constant weights - 349 
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40 days’ provisions, according to the following scale:— 

I lb. peniican ; lb. pork ; % lb. biscuit; | lb. flour or bread dust to 
mix with pemican into .a hot mess; ^ oz. tea; oz. sugar; 3 oz. tobacco 
weekly; also, pepper and salt for 7 persons - _ - . 

30 pints spirits of wine, also as extra, 4 pints of ditto; tea, sugar, and 
biscuit 

Total weight, amounting to 188 lbs. a man, nearly - 
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M‘CUntock'6 
jjjg SuggesUong. 

711 

66 

1,126 


Thtr men should start, in the following dress:—I flannel shirt or Guernsey 
frock, 1 pair drawers, 1 blue serge or knitted frock, 1 pair breeches, waistbelt, 

1 pair worsted stockings, 1 pair cloth boots, comforter, Welsh w^ig, southwester, 
milts, veil, jivckct or sealskin jumper—the latter is much preferable, being 
longer, less bulky and cumbrous, much lighter and inipcrvious to wind, snow, 
or wet. 

I would suggest that dressed sealskin be purchased from the Esquimaux for 
this purpose, and made u]) on board. 

Atlcr iirriving- at the depot they may put on their sealskin boots and leave 
the cloth ones until their return. 

lly this arrangement the party is victualled for 6 S days, should it return by 
the same* route, and 54 days if by any other ; they will also have a sutticicncy 
of extra necessaries to prolong theii- absonee for several days, should they be so 
fbrtniiale :is to procure game. As Sir James C. Koss made miles daily, 
ineluding all stoppages and with many of liis men disabled, and moreover as be 
did not set out until 15tli Mav, the whole of his journey was performed through 
soil snow, we are led to infer that 12 miles daily is not loo imieh to expect from 
our parties, whieh will be niueh better fed and clothed ; and that every such 
party could peitbrm a journey of miles in days, proceeding Avith safety 
lo a disiaiuv of 400 miles from their ship. 

'riu'. routine to b(‘ observed upon a spring journey is as follows :—Sleep by 
day, travel by night ; breakfast at 5 p.m. u])on tea, biscuit, and a portion of 
pelniean ; whilst hreakfiist i.s preparing, measure off I he allowance of rum, fuel, 
pork, and biscuit to be uscmI at luncheon ; after tea is made dissolve enough 
snow to dilute the eonceiitrated rum, making up the mixture to a gill of stiff' 
grog for l acli man ; start at 6 i*.m. 5 Inilt li)r half an hour to lunch at midnight; 
<lissolves now for drinking ; (MiCiUiij) about 6 a.m., issue the day s allowance of 
pemican. Hour, and .^Ib. biscuit (the remaining |lb. reserve for luncheon); 
warm a portion of llie fbrnuT for supper; wind up chronometer beliirc the fur 
blankets are alloA\ed to be spread, and write up the remarks for the previous 
march. 

'J'lie otlicer should not. trust entirely to tlie tinder-box, but be well provided 
willi lucilm- matches. Sir James ('. Ross's allowance of* provisions Avas, I lb. 
meat, 1 lb. biscuit, and the usual allowance of rum, chocolate, and lemon-juice: 
it was not sullicient lo maintain the slrenglli of the men. 

Sir John Richardson recommends 2 lbs. of pemican and ;|-lb. of flour; he 
deprives the men of their greatest luxuries, namely, biscuit, rum, and tobacco. 

Jfy pushing out the depots in autumn the men may be employed in searching 
parlies exclusively in the spring. If men can be spared, fatigue parties are very 
desinible for tlie first fcAv days of* both the autumn and spring journeys. 

As no preparations Averc niatlc in autunin it w^as not until tlic middle of May 
that Sir James C. Ross could set out, 

I have, &c., 

Capt. II. 'r. Austin, F. L. M^CJlintock, Lieut. 

Her Majesty's Ship “ Resolute/’ 


Knclosurc 2. 

Scheme of the Complete Equipment necessary for a PAinv consisting of One 
Ofi'Tceii and Ten Men to perform an Aacne Spiuno Jouuney. 

It has been arranged under three principal heads; namely, Equipment, Pbo- 
visioNiNOj'and Clothing, to each of which a Detailed Explanation is subjoined ; 
then follows a Travelling Routine; and after which a few General Remarks arc 
added* 


It 4 
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List of Equipment. 

Articles. 

1 tent, ^vith rope and poles, complete 

2 floor clothes - - - - 

2 fur blankets r ^ - 

2 shovels - - - 

2 cooking apparatuses, complete 
1 medicine canister, complete 
1 small chopping axe 

1 store bag, complete - - - 

1 luncheon haversack, with measures, daily ram 
can, water bottles, pannikins, and spoons 

2 guns and gear, complete 

1 animunition bag - - 1 i . 

1 small ditto - j- complete 

1 runner sledge, sledge boat, and lashings, complete 
11 knapsacks, containing the spare clothing 
11 sleeping bags - - - - 

1 j)ickaxe - - 

Instnnnents - - ^ - 


Weight. 

75 lbs. 
24 
45 
10 
20 
5 
:5 


10 

20 

10 

160 

110 

48 

11 

12 


Tpnt. 


Total 590 lbs 

Ddiiilvd Explanation. 

The Tent to be of the same material and jdaii as used in the recent Expe¬ 
dition, but to be of the following dimensions : 

Lengtli - Hi icet 

Breadth - - ^ jy 

Height - 8 „ 

The flap round the bottom oi‘lhe tent to be I foot wide; to liavc curtains 
attached to the door end so as to Ibrni a porch, each curtain to be 3 feet 
wide and (i feet high. It is intended to kgop out ihc snow drifl and afford 
shelter to the cook or look-out man. 


Scale: 
inch to H foot. 




Four small holes in the top ^Yill be found useful to permit the escape of* steam 
and breath, which otherwise condenses and falls in a shower of fitfe stiow. I'he 
tent should be double-seamed only at the corners, and lined along the ridga; 
ropeing is not required. The tent polos should be of ash, pointed at one end 
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v,\il\ metal, and they should he 9 feet 8 inches in leiv^th; hoarding pikes can he 
(i\)taincd of this Icngtli, and answer very well. 

'Two spare poles should he taken, one fitted ^vith a hoat hook, the odier 
stouter and longer than the rest, to serve as a mast; 15 fathoms of '2-ineh rf)])e 
is recpiircd for the tent; the doorway should he fitted with large hooks and 
eyes. 

Floor Clothes ,—One to be waterproof, of the description of macintosh which 
is now prepared to rcinaiii pliant in cxlrenie rold; the other to,be of No. 7 
canvas, to spread over it or upon gravel; also lo be used as a sail, for whicli 
j)ur])ose it should be fitted wdtli ear rings and ro))e bands; their dimensions 
sliould be:— 

Macijitosh - - 15 feet by i) ibet 

The canvas - 15 „ 8 „ 


M'CUnlock** 


Floor Clollu'9. 


Fur Blankets ,—It is ivcoininended to have the uiidenieatli one of icindeer- 
skin, and the upper one of wolfskin; their dimensions should be:- 

1() Icct by {) led. 

Shooels^ such as are supplied iVoin the dockyard ; they will serve also as 
paddles, it*required 

(Jotfkin^' Appnratus very similar to those u>ed in the recent ICxpcditioii, and 
made by Mr. Dale of Thames-streel, after a plan furnished l)y me, hut to he 
j)roporli()ual)ly larger, the kettle to hold 12 jants instead of 8 pints. When 
complete, the articles included under this designation are - stand ami cover, 
hoop, kettle, stewpan, spirit or tallow lamp, and tinder-box; the whole shutting 
up (‘losely, and may l)e conveniently carried in a bag. ''I'Jie kettle should be 
ma(U; of very stout double, block tin, no solder to he used in any part of the 
apparatus, leariiought sliould he sewed on to the cover to prevent as uiiicli 
a-- possible any waste of heat; one apparatus should have a spirit lamp, the 
othi*r a tallow lamp. 

A plan of this most n.'-eliil article would here have been introduced, w'ith some 
iinprovi ineiits and allorations, but for lire reason assigned in my letter lo the 
Secivlary of the Arctic. Commitlec'. 

Mrdii'inr Canister lo he fitted by tlie surgeon, ^fhe Jbllowing liave been 
llnind most usefulCalico and flaniiel hamlagcs, jilastcr, lint, cotton wool, 
simple ointment, aromatic spirit of ammonia, wine of o|uiini, lamlanum, pills ol' 
opposite (|ualitie‘, (“ (‘ompoimd colocynth *’ and conipoiiml rhuharh”), linimentj 
l.mcet pins, and in.^lructiuns. 

Two or three splints may Jilso he ^iqiplieil to eacli party 

Small A,rr necessary to clio|) up the jiemican when frozen. 

Store Jia^i’ to contain 12 siiare soles ; a small hagof shoeinaking gear, namely 
- -awls, waxed ends, shoe-tacks, and small hammer; slowmatcli; sail, sewing, 
and glover’s needles ; palm; twine ; white thread ; cotton for wieks ; brimstone 
match ; lent bru^h ; 2 yards oi‘ No. d canvas ; large knile; skein ol* marline; 
50 fathoms of cod line, marked as a lead lii e ; a fiwv strips of canvas for wie'ks 
for the tallow lamp; 2 yards of cra]K‘; records, and small copper cases for 
do. ; also rosin, sealing-wax, or pitcli, to render them w’ater-tight; several boxes 
ofliicifer matches (vestas). 


Fur Hlaiikc'ts. 


SIlOVi'l;-.. 


CooLiii-: 
.A pi'iuniUis. 


Moilii'iuu 

CaiiUiL'i'. 


Axe. 

Sujso Hag. 


i.uneheon J-/arer,^aclx .— With Ibis a numlx'r of small articles arc enumerated, 
the only measures re([uired are—one lialf pint, one gill, and one half gill, a 
jjsuinikin may be marked to serve as a pint lueasiirc ; a small can to hold the 
day's allowance of rum; a pannikin and spoon for each person ; also one or two 
spare ones ; ami a tin water-bottle for each person, lo hold three (pmrters of 
a pint, and to be of a flattened form to adapt it lo be carried as close as possible 
to the body. 

Tiro Gims amt Gear, complete, —Double-barrelled percussions, gauge 12, so 
that they will-take a musket-ball; with cleaning rod, nipple wu'cnch, and spare 
nipples, tiiniserew’, 2 powder flasks (filled), 2 shot pouches (filled), 2 water¬ 
proof gun covers, and gun slings. 


Luiicliooii llavtT- 
nack, MciisurcH, 
VVutcr-boulus. 


Two Guns com¬ 
plete. 


Ammunition Bag, complete,-—l!io, 1 shot, (> lbs.; No. 4 shot, 3 lbs.; bullets, 
^36 ; wads, *500 ; pea'cussion caps, 250; powder, 2 lbs.; some white oakum or 
tow. The small ammunition bag is iiiteiidcd to hold present use” ammunition, 
and to be always kept at hand." 

Kk 


Aiiimuniuon j 
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Sugi^eiitiuiiH. 

llunner Slcd^'c. 


Sledge Boat 


llunner Slad^s^a to he constructed wholly of Canada elm, with the* exception 
of the cross-hais, which shoulcl he of ash; llic upriijits (//) to he tenoned 
through ilie u])per and lower pieces Icruied llie hearer and the runner, and with 
a wood screw through cacrh tciion; a slioeing of one eighth inch iron 3 inches 
wide, and slightly convex on its imd(*r surface, to he se«;urcd on with mils and 
screws. Dimensions are -lenglli extieim*, 1.*^ feet: sp.icc on the sole, 7 Icet; 
curve at each end, leet; Ineadlh of all part'', .’i inr-lK< ; lieight from ^hoeing 
to top of bearer, I‘i inches; thickness of hearer, I i inch ; of runner, l;|incri, 
the lower Mtlc slightly convex to fill the slioeing, tlie upper edges chanifcrc<i 
off; thickness of uprights, I ineli: width of sledge from out to out, .*5 feet; 
length of eross-bars, 3 tect 2 inehes, their widtii I inches, and ihiekness I ineh, 
the edges to l)e chamfered nil’; one er<^ss-bar to h(‘ placed owr each upright 
and securely lashed witli well soaked hide. 


.1 ItromfsiiJr vinr, of SInbtf ami Jituti. 


i 

- J--1. V . „T._ . .. ...... ^ / 

.u\ 'll I « i pi' jW' l:^*' 


1 


CUNWALC 



CU'uvuAL.e 



Stetiu/i through iho nkithhqf 



The Sled^r. Boni should be made of strong material, similar to that used in 
the construction of Lieut. Halket’s hoals, hut should be of the iiew]y-])reparcd 
material which continues pliant under any degree of eold, as the new patent 
waterproof cloth, which can be obtained from Mr. Roberts, 32 Moorgate-sircet, 
and which has been tested in the Hudson Jhiy (Vniipuny’s territories. Its di¬ 
mensions will be—length on the top, 14 feet; at boltoni, 11 feet; breadth 
on the to]), 4 feet; at bottom, 3 Icet; deptli, 20 inehes ; the gunwales to 
be formed of 4 tent poles, supported by G slaiichei)ns; the sides of the 

bout laced to the poles ; tiui bow to be kept iu shape by a tew slight battens, 

which can be shipped and unshipped at pleasure. 'Lhe Imat is attached to 

the sledge by bcckcts along the ides, which arc made fast to the bearers 

between the cross-bars. When hulen ^^ith the coinplete equipment the 
immersion of tlic sledge boat will be lU.J. inches. It is indispensably neces¬ 
sary for extended journeys, and renders the advance or retreat practicable, 
although considerable spaces of Avater may exist; being always in its place, 
there is no delay occasioned, us when Halket’s boats are used, since* the lading 
of the sledge must be transferred to them. • 

For sledge lashings, about 20 fathoms of soft rope is required. 
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Knnpsacka, -■ These arc most couvenient wlieii of the ordinary size, without 
any wooden fi aininp; I hey should be precisely siniilar to those used in the 
recent Kxpeditioii, arid can be made on board of No. 8 canvas. In the event of 
the slcdi^e bein*»- rendered nsel(‘ss, they would become extremely useful. 

Slv.rpiiip; Bnp;s should be made of felt, similar to those used in the recent 
Expedition, and .should be 7 feet lonj*-. 

Pickn:rv rccpiired for malsirif^ vachoa in tlu^ frozen ground, and should be 
strong. 

Insh'inurnts, -A good sextant ; Jirtifieial liorizon; 1-inch prismatic compass 
(Kn ter.s), with small tripod and table ; poc'ket chronometer; thermometer; box 
sextant; Iclcsi-opc and sling and small measuring tape; a square case, which 
will receive the sextant with cyc-tnbe fixed and au}' angle on the Jirc, and will 
also rc(‘cive tlic artificial liorizon, will bo found very convenient. 

The box sextant is iiitciiLlcd as a pocket companion for the officer, and will 
be very frcipuaitly required for taking angles. 


M^CliiitocV# 

Stiggestions, 

Knapsacks. 
Sleeping Bags, 


Pickaxe. 


Instruincnti. 


1.1ST OF Provisions. 


]):iily iillmv-.nice 
lor h 

I lb. |)einicin _ > . - . 

'to/, pjirk (wlien lioiled ami bones <rx(raelcd) 

1 2 f)z. bi^cui^. - - - - 

J i)z. tea 

?. oz. sugar - - “ - - 

1 i)Z. pcmiuii'd biscuit _ * . 

\ pint of rum (ils e»|uivnlcnt of eoneentrated rum) 
Wcekh' oz. ol’lobaec'o - . - 


Total quantity 
for .50 iluys. 

- o jO 

- l-7i 

- ns» 

- S* 

- J7 

- 344 

- 11 .^ 

- 1.5 


For flic parly of I I prrsnp.s : 

2ll»s. fuel, s[ilrir -: of wine, or tallow 110 

S:ilt, < 11)-.; ru ]>pcr, (i 

Li'uion'iuicc aiui sugar, Jollis. ; allowance for packages S5 


W eight of provisions - - - 1,187 

„ c(|uipmeiit - - - .590 

Total weight (if complete equipment - - 2,077 

Ik in^ 207'\Jf^i^^ //c.i- inatK 

'riie load orLH)7‘Jlhs. is Ics?, tliaii Ihaiofinost of the spring parties detached 
from lh(‘ recent Expedihon, and admits of 'beir carrying a sufficiency of extra 
neecssaritvs to [iroloiig tlicir journey for several days, should they be so fortunate 
as U) ]irociii(' game. 


/ )rJnil.r(l li.vphiUtlioiL. 

Prmican, with th<' exccjition oi* such portions as may be intended to be Pemican. 
placed c// aicln\ may Uj stripped of its tin covering, then marked with 
saw-cuts into daily allowance-, andsewn up in old canvas, wliicli will subsecpicntly 
serve as wick tor the tallow lamp. 

I^or/c is iiitciulcd to be used lor luiicbcon only, after it has been well soaked. Pork, 

boiled, and bones takem out; it .should be weighed and cut up as nearly as 
possible int.o daily Mllowances for the party, and then put up in bags. 

7V/C fiisrnit should be sifted, then stowed in bags of 2, 3, or 4 days Biscuit, 
allowance each. 

Tea, j}; oz. and Sugar ^ <^3^- i ljcy should be mixed togctlier and made up Tea and Sugar, 
into packets for daily usethe whole to be stowed in a bag. 

K k 2 
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Lieut. 

M‘Clintock*s 

8ug{;estion:<. 

Pouiid(.‘d ]3iscuir. 
Tobacco. 
Fiicl. 


It uni. 


Lciiiiiii-juicc and 

Suifiir. 

iSalt and IVppcr. 


Clotliin;.' ill wear. 


Spiirc cl oil li 11^ 


Probable van pi* of 
teinpeniturc. 

Sealskin frock. 


Pounded BineuH lo be made up inlo packets of'j, 3, or 4 days allowaiici* 
cncli; the wliole to be stowed in a bai^. 

Tobacco, —Kadi weekly allowaneo lor the party to be made up in a separate 
package, and the wliole to be kept together in a bag. 

7^Vr/.—Spirits of wine and tallow in eipial quantities, the tbnner to be. eampho- 
rated and kept in tin cans similar to those supplied (by Mr. Dale'of Thames- 
stroct) to the reecnt K.'cpedition, having patent Inings and secured with 
padlocks ; tile tallow may be kept in a bag. Should liicl become short, the 
nun may be used in the spirit lamp, also strips of gutta pereha or the fat of 
animals will burn well in the tallow lamp. 

Rum,- It should betaken in its enneentraterl formas supplied to the ship, and 
the (lay’s alltuvanee diluted |)revioiis to comnieiieing each man'll; to be con¬ 
tained in tin cans similar t o those iis(*(l tiir the spirits of wine, and which should 
contain ‘2, 3, or 4 gallons each, "riiis stimulant was much approved of by all 
the travellers. 

Lpmonjuicc and Su^(ii\—Te\\ days full jiilowaiu'c should be taken as a 
inc'dieal luxury; tli(' lemon-jiiiee in liottles, ai.ul the sugar in packets tor 
daily use. 

Salt and Pepper,- Highly ne<Tss:w\ where ^o much animal food is daily 
consumed; is most eonvenirnt wlien jiaeked in half ixumd tin canisters. 


Lis'i lU- (h.()Tlll,N(J. 

In near ,—Klaimel shirt. 

Knitted woollen iro(‘k. 
nine serge frock. 

T.(Mise overall sealskin frock. 

Waist bell. 

Kail* of sin'kings. 

,, blanket h-et wr.ai>pers. 

„ wadmil imol hose. 

,, (^•Inadian mocassins. 

., thick woollen draw’('iv. 

„ .sealskin Irow^ers. 

Welsh wig. 

I'ur ea]) and crapes veil. 

Woollen eomliu'ler and jiair of winter mitten.'. 

KiVery person is expected to i:arry a knife. 

Spare --I llamiel shirt. 

2 pair of stockings. 

2 „ blanket iect w rappers. 

2 „ mocassin*'. 

I „ Ks(juiinaux sealskin boots. 

1 „ canvas bools with leather .soles. 

1 „ hoot hose (to be reserved for sleeping in). 

I ,, woollen drawers. 

1 ,, mitts. 

1 towel, soil]), and comb. 


Detailed Explanation, 

'Fhe clothes enumerated ns *‘iii wear’* are such as would be .suitable for the 
comnienecmeiit of a spring journey; when the weather becomes more mild 
many of these may he (lispensed with, and when thawing 1ms begun, sealskin 
or canvas boots must be substitutecl lor the mocassins. The range of tem¬ 
perature experienced during the recent journey to Melville Island was 88° Far. 
'riie loose sealskin frock should resemble that worn by the Es(|uimaux, but shoufd 
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have outsWe breast pockets; it will be very useful in cold, windy, or wTt 
w^eather. 

The mocassins to be made of the thickest smoke-dressed mooscskin, and 
made of the Iiirm'st size. 

After the thaw has commenced, the Esquimnux Boots are superior to every 
lliine; else. "I'hey can be obtained from St. John’s, Newfoundland, throu»ii 
the Messrs. Hunt, .‘M, (Jrcat Winchester-street; but at least ten weeks notice 
should be «iven. It is also possible they may be obtained in iinicrfor a Barrow 
Straits Expedition, from the Hudson Bay districts, throiiji:h Mr. Roberts, 
Moorgatc-stre(‘l. It is diflicult to get boots of this description sulliciently 
large lor Juiropcans. 

Citnrns Boots also answer avcII for the latter part of a spring journey; they 
can be made on board by any ordinary shoemaker. The soles should be of 
single leather, very broad, and sewn on “ pump fashion,” as shocinakers term 
it; and they sliould be large enough to go on easily over I pair of .stockings, 
’A pairs of blanket wrappers, J piiir of boot hose. 

The. Blfvihrt lu'vJ Jrnrpjtns should be I t inches s(|uare. 

'f'hc winter J/iifs to be of dressed d(*erskin, lined with duffle or blanket. 


'I’a.WKia.iM.; Routim:. 

To avoid snow-blindness, oc(?asioned by the dazzling whiteness of the snow 
under a hriejit sun, it is necessary, atler tlie ‘iOth April, to sleep by day and 
travt l by e.ighl. Breaktiist at o o’clock in the afternoon, upon ^varm pemiean, 
bisfuii, and lea. After tea is made, dissolve enough snow' to diluU*. the day’s 
allowance n)' r;!m, ;'nd iill the waiter-bottles. After brcakfiist incasurii oft' and 
dilute tli(' nin;, mea ure off tlie day's allowance of fuel aiid of pork, wdiieh, 
with ilie iviiiMindes' of the previous day’s jillowance of biscuit, serves for lunch. 

See the t;dl«wv-!amp trimmed to prevent delay in dissolving siiow'wdien halted 
ji>r luneh ; it m-i^t clitlieult to allay the sensation of thirst occasioned by hard 
hd)o:'r in m ve.»’ cold. Start about (5 1 * m., varying the time an liour or two 
.■lecoiding to tlie or wi‘st direction to be travelled in, so as to keep the sun 
as much as pos-dble in your back. 

Hall for limcii after live or six lioiirs, according to the labour undergone, 
(fn solve SHOW', serve out biscuit, |)ork, and half allow'anee of rum, rctill water- 
hot! les, and proceed. 

The ])eriod between luneliing and eneainping should be about an hour shorter 
than between the time of starting and halting for lunch. AVlien encamped, 
sri v(‘ out the (i:i\ ’s allmviince of biscuit and remaining half allowance of rum ; 
the allowance of pemiean may he chopped »fl*as required. Supper to consist of 
biscuit and w.T.rmed pemiean, after which a drink of water. Wind up chro¬ 
nometer before the fur blankets arc allowed to be spread, and write up the 
remarks Jor the ]n-evioiis marcli. In very severe weather it is salcr to breakfast 
before getting out of the blanket bags, and to get into them before supper, so 
that the m.'iu wlio'^e turn it is to cook alone remains outside. It is, however, 
sometimes necessary to conk in the tent. Unless in the vicinity of Esquimaux, 
it is unnecessary lo keep watch ; but the guns should ahvays be ready for 
hears, and ke]>t within the tent. 

Unless constant and strict attention is paid to the lamps and system of cook¬ 
ing, nuieli valuable time will be wasted. After encamping, everything should 
be placed on the sledge, and covered over to keep out the snow drift., or hung 
up to the ti'Ut-rope. If these jireeautions arc not taken, and things ui’c left 
lying about on the snow, many losses will be sustained, since the lightest wind 
is sufficient to drift the snow' over them. 


Lieut. 

M<Clintock'N 

SuffgeAtioUB, 


Esquimaux Boots. 


I low to he ob- 
inined. 

Precaution. 


Cl.mivas Boots. 


JVccaution. 


JUaiikct Wrappers. 
Mittens. 


Precaution. 


Constant tliirst. 


Prnenution. 


Chruiiompter, pre¬ 
caution. 


Frostbites, precau¬ 
tion. 

Watch keeping. 
Defence. 

C'ooking. 


Snowdrift, pre¬ 
caution. 


Kk 
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(iKNF.RAI. UkMAUKS. 


1 . By paying attention to the arrangement nnJ packing up of the provisions— 
so many days allowance in each package—the certainty o 1 their lasting the 
allotted period is insured, and much of the delay and labour of “ ineawsuriiig off” 
is saved. 

2 . Preserved potatoes (Edwards’) may be substituted tor pounded bi'^iMiit to 
mix with pcmican, but double the quantity is necessary. 

3 . It is recommended to take some concentrated riiiu in lieu of a small por¬ 
tion of the spirit of wine, so that if fuel is abimdiint it may be used as a part of 
the provisions. 

4 - In like manner, 2 or 3 pounds of lard may be subslituled Ibr (allow, since 
hears will probably b(' shot, and the steaks will not fry themselves, although (he 
blubber will cook tlieiii. 

All the small lU'ovision bags may be made of “ waxtal wrapper" as if t'ornes 
oft* the bales «)f slop clothing. 

(). A tew gutta percha or horn eups would be very dc'-irable for drinl<ing 
water or grog out oi\ as at very low Uanperaturcs it is (riftieull io drink out of 
metal without having the skin taken oft’one's lips. 

7 - 'To secure depots of provisions from bears it is nceessary lo bm y lliem m 
the eardi, and lo C()ver the place witli snow, nr pour w'af.(‘r over i(, so as lo 
dc'stroy the scent. 

8 . (iiitta percha depot cases for containing thc^ dry inovisions would In- 
very useful, since those which are not taken up before the thaw commenet^ an* 
frequently destroyed. 'Phe cases should be. made and taken owl in tJjc ship, 
and if f»f si/cs lo stow within each other would occupy but liltle room on hoard; 
besides, being the lightest inati'rial adapted to the purpose, these easijK would 
sub.sec|ucntly be valuable as fuel. 

Portions of the T)!) days provisions should be j)acke(l in these eases pre¬ 
vious to leaving the ship, that they may be rijady for depositing at any s{ag(^ of 
the. journeys that it ina.y be deemed desirable to do so, 

10 . A very light w'aterproof cloth of dark colour will be II)u*'id serviceable. 
In the sewere cold if may be spread over the up]xr fur to reecivT the eoiideiised 
steam, which falls in the shape of very tine snow ; and later in th<‘ >|)iing, to 
thaw snow (or drinking, by spreading it on an inclined plane in the sun, and 
sprinkling it lightly over. 'I’his clotli should be of the viilcaiii/ed material 
called the ‘‘new patent waterproof cloth,” which remains pliant under any tem¬ 
perature, and is devoid of smell. 

11. If a small quantity of the prepared solution is taki‘n, LIk* cloth just 
described may also be used lo j)alcli up leaks in the sledgi'-hoat or floor-elolh. 

12 . 'Pbe kites pre.scntc<l by Mr. Smyth to some of the (>llieers of tin' j''xpe- 
dition were used i»y me, and (()und very useful in directing the course when the 
winds were iresh and (air, and snow drift or (bg obscured distant objects; also 
in lessening the hibour of dragging the sledge. 1 thinlv one or two huge kites 
(7 or iS feet square) would be ibimd useful, more particularly il‘ any improve¬ 
ments have since been made in their construction. 

« 

1.3. lor autumn travelling, a lantern and candles will l)e recpiirecl. 

14. 'Ihe second set of spare blanket wrappers slH)nld not be cut oft*, but the 
blanket supplied to th(‘ party, and used for other purposes as recpiired, until 
Tieces.sary to apply it as originally intended. 

lo. The iron shoeing of tlu^ runners should be as even as possible, and highly 
burnished; if case-hardened they would be more durable, and retain their polished 
surface nuich longer. ^ 

16 . It often happens that the sun is clear, but snow drifting so heavily as to 
render the mercury unsteady, or instantly lo cover the glass roof; also it is 
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frequently too low to be brought into the artiHcial horizon, as at the inferior 
meridian passage, and the land oflen intercepts the naiurni (or ice) horizon; in 
any of these eases oin*. of the iiiany ingenious fog or false horizons would he 
\cvy useful, and could be used with much greater accuracy than is possible 
at sea. 

17. '^riie eyctubes of telescopes, and, as far as practicable, all the metal parts 
of instruiuents j'e(|uiriug delicate manipulation, should be covered with chamois 
leather. 

• 

IS. Wlierc there is any probability of meeting with large spaecs of open 
water, as ij\ Wellington Cljannel, efficient boats should be provided; those 
used by Sir Kdw'ard Parry in aod still preserved in Woolwich Dockyard, 

will serve as models ; but as only about half their burthen and strength would 
be necessary, the weiglit of the boats required would probably be reduced to 
400 or ijOO lbs. each. In order to render the equipment of tlic detached 
parlies c(»mpletc in every respect, one such boat should be attached to each 
division of the search. 

19- Lastly, the officer fares in all respects precisely as the men ; lie carries 
a gun, .'pygiass, tliermoinclcr, chronometer, compass, box sextant, note-book, 
and s]nall incasuririg tape. 

’Ji). Ill ilie ])l:ui ol’travelling here submitted, the scale of victualling is almost 
precisely the same, but the equipment is rendered more complete, and clothing 
mucli belter ailapled for the .severe climate of an Arctic March or April, than 
that adopted in I lie recent Expedition; the travellers will but rarely be detained 
in their tents by tl’.e weather, and they w'ill be able to travel later in the 
autumn, and earlier in the spring, with perfl^ct safety ; also the re ourccs of 
( iu h parly, which in I he recent Expedition amounted to 10 days provisions, 
being ikjw ineieased (o FA) days, it is confidently hoped that fiiture explorers 
will lind their joiirnie^^ lengthened and <lifiieultics diminished in the same 
proi><»it ion. 

E. L. M'Clintock, Lieut., 

Late of Her Majesty’s Ship “ Assistance.” 

Prepared for the Arctic Committee, 

7th November 1851. 


Lieut. M‘('i.iNnie.K to Mr. Ekokn, Secretary to the Arctic Committee. 

Sir, •?, (SawiiiHTs-jilaco, Dublin, 9th November 1851. 

‘'Phe enclo.scd letter is the reply oi‘ Me^ssrs. Hiuit and ilenley, relative U> 
obtaining a supply of E.squiniaux tmots for any future Expedition which it may 
be. in contemplation to send out; and the necessity for having them is shown 
in my Scheme of li(|uipnient,'’ which you have already received, and to 
which, perhaps, it would be as well to atlicli the enclosed letter. 

I remain, &c., 

K. L. M^Cliimtock, Lieut. 


Enclosure. 

Sir, * ai, (irenl. Winchr^tor-fitreet, 8tlj November 1651. 

In reply to your inquiry a few days since, we find that about 150 pairs of 
sealskin boots were sent round to Newfoundland by our Labrador agent this 
autumn, and altogether w'e may have some 200 pairs there. But they will be 
gradually disposed of during tlic winter, and if you wish to secure any, it will 
be well to give us notice in time for next w'ceks mail, 14th instant. 

The price in Newfoundland remains the same as for many years; say, two 
dollars, equal to 8.v. id. sterling per pair. 

We are, &c., 

M'Clintock, R.N., Hunt & Henw. 

90, Great Portlond-strect. .- 


Lieut* 

M^Cliutook'e 

SuggeHtioni.. 
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PAPBBS KBLATIVIC TO THIS AIICTIC KXPBDITIONS, 


Lieut OaliiorB’B 
Suggeetions. 


Plnciosnre No. 14. 

KkmakivS on the KoIJlPM^^^T of iSlki}GI‘:s and Travk i.rjiiis for Arctic Skrvice, by 

LlKl.'Tl; N A NT ( ).SJU)K N R. 

Slvdge runners —Would be improved by tlic ciir\ e bein*r constant, as in 
those constructed by the Danes lor travelling in (irccnlaud,- a model of which 
is ill my possession. 

The more rigid the runner can be made the more will the iViction and rcsi.s- 
tiince bt^ reduced. I think weight may be sacrificed to gain this point with 
advantage. 

Sledge casing .—For parties likely to be back lo their vessels by the 15(11 
or 2()th June, I deem casing on boats unnecessary weiglit, a piece of oil canvass 
laced taut over tlie stretchers being sutlieier.t. For longer pai tii's, however, 
a casing on boats capable of floating (he sledge with a light load, is impera¬ 
tively necessary. Common mackintosli material, of strong le.xture, wouhl 
answer well. 

Where parlies have to cross broad cliamiels or si rails of Crom tliirly miles and 
upwards, I would always recommend that a light wotKlen boat be placed so 
that slie may be availalile. '^J'he rapid maniK'r in which the water midvcs after 
the 15th June in the most eonfined seas is remarkable. 

Bonis for fnwellers, —'flic boats in our Kxjn-ditioii were none of ihofu 
adapted for rapid transit over the sea. I teel eontideiil- that tin* short floor and 
light build of tlie South Sea wlude boat would make it a, far more useful 
description of craft for sueli service. 'The Clreeiiland boats are built, strong 
and hea\’ily, for express purposes. 

Sledge. sniL ■•'riie floor-cloth answered so well Jis a sail dial I think it 
needs no improvement beyond being made full large ten* the teiii. 

jVnmber rf par It/.- - 1 prefer sledge parlies eonsisfing of -('V'u le.en and one 
oHicer to iliiit of six men and one ollieer. 'The increased number of men 
enables the dead weight to be. reduced witli much elieet ; and the briaking 
down of one man in seven is not so serious as one in six, 

/w/e-.v//r/rf/'.v.— Spi-ctaeles of a noutial tint, witli side-shades, and sel in hone 
or tortoiseshell, would be miieli superior lo iiny sliade.^ or veil for the eyes. 

IVvight per man. - On starting in t!u* spring or autumn, honid lu'.l he 
afraid to load the sledge to a weiglit of 211) ll)s. ]>er man, ii'llie (news are 
giMierally healthy. 

Depols of prorisinn.- provisions for tbrty days, which is a.boul what a 

erevv can wtII start with, should be divided into small ]ir(;p(jitioiis, so a.-? to li»rm 
a series of depots at every fifth day’s journey, or indeed oftener, if it can be 
done without entailing great additional w(‘ight in package''’. 

SecMving depots- should be placed under large sloui s; and when 
made in the autumn for the use of spring j)arties, I would advi.si* water being 
poured on the luomid, so as to eemeiU the w^liole ovi*r with ice. Snow or 
blocks <^f ice are useless ; the. bears remove it easily. 'l"he Fsiiuimaux secure 
tlieir eaehe.s as I liave pro[)osed. 

Addiliona! ltdioie for fuel. allowaiux* of spirits lor liiel, being better 

under control than tallow', is preferable; but, in nddilitni to tlie full allowanee 
of spirits of wiue, as much tallow' as eau po.ssibly. be carried will be found the 
greati*st comfort and luxury. 

/V//;//Where no game is likely to be killed, I think it would he 
advantageous lo carry out a proportion of clifeese, jerked meat, dried beef, or 
other nutritious and portable food, sons to give the men an occasioual variety, 
instead of feeding constantly on pemmicaii. 


Phoposeu Scale or VierrALLiNo. 


Per man .—Pemmican - 
Pork 
Biscuit 

Concentrated rum 
Tobacco - 
Biscuit dust 


12 o,:. 
tS oz. • 

■« Ml fWlicn travelling in April, at 
j temperature, allow 1 gilU 

1 oz. 
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Chocolate (Moore’s 
Sugar 
Tea 
Sugar 

FunL —Spirits of wine, - 1 pint 2 gills 
or 

Tallow - - lib. 12oz. 


c’a) lioz.l 

■- i’A 

- 4^55./ 


For half the luunber of days the sledge 
is provisioned. 

Strong mixed tea. 

For party of eight. 


I) 


No Hmv. juic (\—'The lime juice I consider pernicious. The men, when suOcring 
from extreme thirst, would, if possible, try and allay it with lime-juice, and 
were much weakened by severe purging, &c. 

The vonjnror .—^fhe cooking apparatus Ave had requires improveinent in 
many ways, and should be much larger. 

Bow^ie instead qf'inatrh .—A wax bougie for burning to light the pipes with 
would be a great improvement to slow matcli; the latter when burning giving 
extreme pain to any men alHicte.d with snow blindness, or having a tendency 
to it. 


Compass .—Ordinary compasses being found by our division entirely useless, 
I sliould recommend only those on Katcr s construction being taken. 

Tlic clothing of the men, I think, retjuires much improvement, tin* object 
beijig to give tlu’in wariulb eombiiied with lightness. 

An oiled soulh-w'ester, with broad haj)s lined wuth fur. 

A sealskin fiock \'^Paking care the skin is w'cll dressed. 
i)o. brceehes j *=• 

~ pair per m»'m, for cold and dry season. 

1 pair - for the W'ct season. 

8 ).»air. 

2 pair. 

1 pair, fine W'ool. 

I pair, of best description. 

I, fine wool, with a collar, 

I, strongest description. 

1. 

I, thick woollen. 

1, of sariK? description as those we had. 
f ()ne, thick wool. 


Hudson’s Bay moccasins - 
Canvass bools (large) 
Blanket feet wrappers 
Stockings 
Fbmnel drawers 
Clianioih leather drawers - 
Flannel shirt. 

C1laJm^i^ leather shirt 
Con)]i)rter * - 
Nightcap - - - 

Ciuern^ev' frock 


Mil leiis 




I^Ouc, large sealskin. 


Lieut. Osburn'9 
Suggestions,. 


It now' only remains lor me to soy thal [ believe a very great deal may hr. 
done in tiie autumn of tlie Arctic regions towards laying out dejidts on the 
in!ended line of marcli in the spring; and that in the earlt/ spring short 
journeys, of from one week to ten days continuance, can very well he carried 
out, and good service done*, so that the /w//g parties may leave the vessels 
compaiativcly light, and therefore make long<!r as well as more expeditious 
journics than have yet been aceoniplisbed. The first week in April parties 
should all be away tVoni their ships. 

SiiEHARD OsnoiiN, Inciitcnaiit, 
late in command of H.M.S. “ Pioneer,*' 
'Po the (yhairman, Arctic JCxpcdition. 

Arctic Committee. 


Enclosure No. 15. 

Mr. A. P. Bradford, Surgeon, late of II.M.S. “llcsoUitc’’ to Mr. Peukn, the .Mr. Urmifun'.’* 
Secretary to the Arclii; Committee. 

Sir, Chnritnn Tnrracc, Woolwicli, 5th Nov. 1851. 

In obedience to the directions received from the President of the Arctic 
Committee, Hear Admiral Bowles, to forward, in writing, any suggestions for 
an improvement in sledge travelling, by c(|uipincnt or other means, I beg leave 
to offer the following as the result of my experience, acquired in several jour-^ 
nies made with sledge parties from the expedition under the command Qf^|; 

Captain Austin, C.B. .. 
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Mr. BreuU'ord's One of these jouniies occupied ii period of cif^hty days absence from the 
Suggestion, «•. ships stRtu)ncd iu winter (juartei’V; bct\Ycc*ii Cornwall is and Griffiths islands, and 

was directed to tlie exploration and search of the north-cast shores of Melville 
Island, with the eoast-liiic of the interincdiatc lands. 

Mfsfl I'or Hir part //.—Too much importance cannot be attached to the duty of 
selectiii» tlie njfu to compose the party. They oui»lit to be strong and robust, 
ruddy com, lexioned, with a good and full chest, perfectly sound in their wind, 
flat aiu wcil-inuscled about, the loins, with good buttocks and strong muscular 
thighs. 

i[a\in tlie men of nearly the same height is favourable to the effort in 
draggiiu icing simultaneous. 'J^ill long-legged men stow badly in the tent, 
ami Ihujuditly are not so capable of long-continued fatigue, as those of a 
sluirter .stature and more compact i'orni. Five feet seven inches and a half to 
five feet eight or nine inches is a height that fie(|ucntly combines great 
strength and jiower of endurance with a sufficient length of limb to admit of 
frci- action. The via y short.-legged licavy-hotlied man ought not to be selected, 
as he soon becomes exliaustecl in deep snow by his struggles to clear his legs. 
The age may vary between l\\cnty-iive and thirty-five j’cars. ^IVmper is not 
to be o\erlof>ke(l, as an irritable man, under the privations and hardships of a 
lengthened journey, is eerlain to break out, and be a eonstant source of suinoy- 
anee and irritation to lii.s more patient neighbours, both on the drag-rope and 
in the lent. 

'riu* true thorough-bred man-of-war s man or royal marine T should select in 
preferenee. to any others, as tlu-y never think of Inuing an interest, in cases of 
diflieulty, at ■\'ariancc-with that oi‘ their officer, whei'cas the merehant-seaman is 
apt on sue!) occasions to think of himself. vStewards, idlers whose duties have 
eontined them imub Ih-1ow, and men who have led debauched lives, ought not 
to be ^elected for haigl.luaieil travelling, as it will be found on trial that after a 
few clays they either shrink from their fair proportion of work or elsc^ break 
down. 

Having llu‘ parly compv)se<i of ten persons in preferenee to that of seviMi, as 
was Ibe ca.se in the Melville. [sUind division, wtinld be atteiuleil wit.li some 
adMinlages, and probably l(‘ad io greater results, as the weiijhl. per inim wtuild 
<leerea.se uiili tlie increased number ofineii, and still admit of si-vcral additions, 
more ( specially an inereased allowance of fuel. 

lUit the jirincipal reason for baving the largiT party in prefcTcnec to the 
smalh‘r consists in tin? eoiifid(?nce a party so strong would hav<? in case 
casualties oeenrred ; one or two men disabled in such a parly would have 
little or no infhu'nce on their salcty, should they be at the time IMH) or 400 
miles fiom tbeir ship; whereas the same loss to the smaller number under 
similar eirciimsfances might lead to their total destruction, as a sufficient force 
inigld not. be leil to drag tlie sledge along. 

—The “ nmiier-.sleclgc” is the only one that can he u.sed lor travc*' 
ling ill the Arctic* regions. The one made use of by our parties was not 
sufficiently high Ibr the snnimer season. It ought to be raised at least four 
inches higher, should it be contemplated keeping parties out so late in the 
season as we wen?. Whenever the bottom of the sledge came in contact, with 
the .sort snow it stopped dead, and reiiuired a standing pull or bowline haul, and 
fn‘(iueiU.ly the shovel to clear the snow a>vay, to enable us to get on a few 
feet, when the .same labour had to he again repealed. If the sledge liad been 
four inches higher a great ileal of this very seven* work would have been 
saved. The increase of height in the .sledge would necessarily carry wdth it 
an inereased weight and substance in some of its component parts. 

Tlic “ rimrier-.sledge" supplied to me for the Melville Island journey was 
remarkably strong and well jmt together, reflecting great credit on its builder. 
Tlie. only detect proved by so long a journey in the “ fastenings ” w'as in 
the manner in which the iron-band or “ tire ” was secured to the lower runner, 
viz., by means of scixiws into the wood (commonly called wood-screw.s), nine 
of these worked out by the time I had rctunied to the ship, one of the bands 
was very loose, aiul the wood of the runner, in consequence, much cut by the 
young ice. Wc had no means of replacing these screws; and a m)od*-screw 
aever holds well wrhen replaced in a hole from which it has worked out. I 
^d therefore suggest that the screw should go through to the top of tne 
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undcr-runner, and be there secured with a nut, which could be tightened at Mr- Bnulford'i 
pleasure, or, in case of accident to the scrcjw, it could be readily replaced. Suggwtion*. 

The one supplied answered the purpose well. The head requires 
doubling about half way up. This end is always pitched to windward, with 
strong wnds, in a low tcmpcniturc. The cold was intensely bitter from the 
wind coming through the single part of the light material of wdiich the tent 
w^as made. 

Sleeping gear —Was good, and in my opinion cannot be improved, unless 
it should be intended to send away parties at a very low temperature, such as 
we had it, viz. eo"* of frost, when buffalo ought to be substituted for wr)lf 
skins. 

Cooking apparatus .—In form and size answered well enough. Not suffi¬ 
ciently strong for the rough handling of seamen, or capable of bearing with 
impunity the intense heat given out by the (combustion of tallow. Tlic one 
suppliecl was niadc of tin, and sonic, parts of it soldered together. I am of 
the opinion that it ought to be made of the best copper, and “ rivctled ” 
throughout. 

Pi'ovisions .—allowance was liberal, but not too much for the work 
required of the men. Pommican 1 lb.; boiled pork (5 oz.; biscuitlbs.; Moore\s 
preserved chocolate ^oz., or tcii:J.oz., on alternate (lays; sugar :};OZ.; and 
1 oz. of biscuit-dust to mix with the pcimnican ; rum I gill; spirit fuel 6 gills, 

^riic fuel consisted of a proportion of spirits and tallow, Viotli having their 
coinparati ve advantages. 

The latter was inu<‘h preferred in my tent to the spirits, ns it was more 
easily managed by the cooks in v(Ty cold weather, and required little prepara¬ 
tion. The disadvantages attending its use wtT(>, that it could not be used 
inside the tent on account of tlie dense smok<^ it gave out; secondly, it required 
some little lime to solidify, when we were in a hurry to pack up, after our short 
halts at midnight fiir refreshment. * 

'fhe spirits of wine was not so much liked by tlic cooks, as the spirit lamp 
re(|uirod constaiil attention to the “wicks,” and w’ms very cold to the fingers 
when liandled. Six gills per diem barely suffices to give two warm meals, and 
a small quantity of waiter at Jiiidnight. This was more particularly the case 
when the temperature was minus in April and the early part of May. In .June, 
three and four gills was sufficient to cook our meals; but had it not betni for 
the fortunate circumstance of shooting a bear giving a small supply of fat we 
should Jiavi^ been very hard up for fuel. '^I’lie spirits of wine requires vessels 
for its safe custody and carriage, thereby increasing the weights; a great and 
important (picstion in all subjects relating to sledge cqiiipmen® The lump of 
tallow is perfectly secure, wrapped up in a piece of ohl canvass or placi^d in a 
bag, which can be cut up to supply wicks to burn it with. 
y A small supply of the prescrvinl potato and lime juice was added to the 
allowance ; the former in lieu of an ccjual ])roportion of the bread-dust. Of tin se 
two articles (potatoes and lime-juice) I i'oiild rci^oramend an increased alloiv- 
ance, to be used as antiscorbutics, as I am satisfied that several of the Tiien of 
my party show'cd some of the premonitory symptoms of scurvy, which I tliink 
was in sorpe measure owing to the saltness and under-cooked state of a part of 
the pork supplied, as well as to the loiig-contiimed use of a meat diet without 
vegetables. 


Dress .—The outward clothing was not in the least adapted to the exigencies 
of an Arctic travelling party, more ]>articularly so in the colder season, when 
the cold winds, loaded with a fine drift, penetrated through every garment that 
waif in the most minute degree open in its texture, such as wocdlcji and cloth 
fabrics. 


The prepared leather trousers and frocks W’orn in the Hudson Bay ter¬ 
ritory appears to me to be peculiarly well adapted to the yVrctic regions. 

On such a smooth surface as th(^ leather garments afford, no accuiiiulation 
of drift can lodge. 

The Esquimaux sealskin dress stands next in my estimation. When procured 
fifom .the natives, ready made, it is scarcely ever sufficiently large to go on 
.comfortably ; but this i.s a difficulty that might be overcome. 

L 1 2 * 



Scale of Victualling for the Arctic Ships; Captain U. T. Austin in charge of Espe^tion. 



































































i. Er.closure No. 17. 

I'\tua('ts froii’i IMr. Penny’s Journal. 

1 st.—iCth May ISf)!- 'J"Ik* moment I passed over this point (Point Surprise r), 7 . 
the expression tliat escaped me ^v^ls, No one will ever reach Sir John Fraiiklia, 
Here we are, anti no tinee. So returned very much disappointed. 

2d.— 19 th July ISol. Oil, to have l)cen here only with ray little tessels! wlmt 
could we not have done in the way of search; but 1 fear greatly that even if 
we had they (the niissing slups) iwv. beyond our reach 

The struggle (as to returning in the boat, having only one wetfks provisiotfu- 
left,) Avas severe, but. there was no other course lell but to return. That he is 
beyond our reach I ha\ c ncj doubt, for if he had not we would have found trace 
about sonu* of the liird Heads or Duck islands, wdiicli have been surrouiidijd 
with water ever since the 17 th May, 

3d-—Gth August ISol. Poor fellows ! (Alluding to liis ship's company.) 
day standing up to tlic knees in water, but no eoniplaint, they are all so vefj^^ 
anxious to get home, as we liavc no liope now' of being of any use to our missin^w 
countrymen, whose falx; will l!)r ever remain in obscurity. 


Kxti(a« r from Dr. Sr tneuland's .Jol'iinal. 

lull August iSoL- (ii the aftcTiioon (Japlain Austin’s sipiadroii 
steaming into llu* haihour, and drupjied anchor. We again met our brother.' 
“ Arctics and, c<‘rtainly, if anything could have moved the ad;miant liumant 
heart to gralitiuUs .‘surely l^iis meeting of both ships and men in, I may safely/. 
asscTt, pcrtj^-1 safety and licalth, failed not to raise the ideas of every individaal| 
ill the harbour far above what his cyci^ were beholding. After the “head'=^'- 
of the Kx])cditioii Iind considered mattcis fully, Ave Avere given to undcrstairi.. 
that, little remained to be done but jiroeced to Kngland. C-aptain Austin avj. 154 
satisiierl the missing Kxpcditioii need not be .searclied (or tt) the due west erf 
south-Avestward ; and Mr. Pciinv, uncerlain Avlicther they had proceeded up the 
channel, could hold out no hopes of our luang able to accomplish anything 
deserving almost iiie.vitablc risks of a sucund icinfcr. 




Enclosure No. IS. 

i^Aidhurlzed (Ihurt annvxmL) 


Enclosure No. 19. 

(J/r. Pnui/fH Outline Track Chart annexed.) 








